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The  Bismarckian  Persecution. 


"Violence,”  says  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
writers  of  our  time  in  France,  "is  never  more  detestable 
than  when  it  borrows  the  language  and  the  august  forms 
of  legal  right”1  M.  de  Pressens6’s  words  are  merely 
an  echo  of  words  spoken  in  the  praetorium  of  the  Roman 
Governor  of  Judea  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago — 
words  which  characterize  with  the  unerring  truthfulness  of 
Divine  Wisdom  the  moral  deformity  of  a thousand  perse- 
cutors of  the  truth,  from  Caiaphas  to  Bismarck.  " Thou 
shouldst  not  have  any  power  against  Me  unless  it  were 
given  thee  from  above ; therefore,  he  that  hath  delivered 
Me  to  thee  hath  the  greater  sin.”2  For  all  civil  right 
and  all  legal  power  have  come  from  above.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a greater  sin  to  abuse  what  in  its  origin  and  sanction 
is  divine,  by  employing  it  against  the  truth,  the  messenger, 
the  institution,  of  God,  than  it  would  be  to  use  mere 
brutal  passionate  violence  in  the  same  evil  cause.  A legal 
murder  is  the  worst  of  murders;  and  when  law  is  employed 
against  God,  the  insult  to  Him  is  all  the  greater,  the  injury 
to  society,  which,  as  well  as  the  Church,  is  His  work,  is 
more  ruinous,  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  is  guilty  of 
a double  offence,  the  punishment  of  which  has  often  been 
the  destruction  of  the  secular  power,  or  polity,  or  dynasty, 
the  forces  of  which  have  been  brought  into  collision  with 
the  higher  right.  All  unjust  laws  are  pernicious  to  the 
State  which  enacts  and  enforces  them ; most  of  all  those 
particular  extravagances  of  legal  iniquity  which  assail 

1 M.  dc  Presscnse,  Revue  dcs  Deux  Monties , Mar.  I,  1873,  Article  “La 
Politique  Religicuse  de  la  Prusse,”  p.  5. 

* St.  John  xix.  11. 
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2 The  Bisntarckian  Persecution, . 

religion,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  Church,  and  the 
Holy  See. 

If  any  one  has  been  inclined  to  doubt  as  to  the 
character,  tendency,  and  aims  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
pursued  by  the  new  German  Empire,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  man  to  whose  counsels  that  Empire  owes  its  origin 
and  its  success,  he  must  now  be  finally  convinced  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  measures  of  Prince  Bismarck 
have  been  forced  through  the  Parliament  at  Berlin.  The 
Church  in  Germany  is  now  face  to  face  with  a persecutor 
as  ruthless  as  Diocletian,  and  as  powerful  as  Napoleon. 
These  are  days  in  which  strength,  vigour,  and  unscru- 
pulousness of  any  kind  are  sure  to  elicit  a certain  amount 
of  adulation,  and  the  homage  which  waits  upon  such 
qualities  in  general  has  not  been  wanting  to  the  German 
Chancellor.  But  the  success,  as  far  as  it  can  be  called 
success,  of  Prince  Bismarck,  has  met  with  applause  which 
the  candid  and  thoughtful  French  Protestant  whom  we 
have  already  quoted  does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  as 
scandalous.  “What  is  most  serious  of  all,”  says  M.  de 
Pressens^,  “ is  that  public  opinion  is  going  astray  even  in 
countries  which,  **tas  England,  are  the  classic  lands  of 
religious  liberty.  The  religious  policy  of  the  German 
Empire  receives  there  felicitations,  which  we  must  allow 
ourselves  to  consider  scandalous.  We  know  that  the 
English  Parliament  would  never  permit  any  one  of  the 
laws  proposed  at  Berlin  to  be  submitted  to  discussion. 
But  it  would  be  well  for  people  not  to  approve  what  they 
would  not  do.  Now  more  than  ever  must  we  raise 
ourselves  above  sectarian  passions,  and  say  to  ourselves 
that  the  persecution  which  is  striking  our  religious  adver- 
sary is  striking  that  which  is  our  common  good  and  our 
only  safeguard  in  the  struggle  of  ideas  and  beliefs — I 
mean  the  liberty  of  conscience.” 

Further  on  in  the  same  article,  M.  de  Pressens^  gives 
some  notable  instances — not  in  England — of  the  manner 
in  which  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  has  been 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  Protestants  and  Freethinkers  in 
their  delight  at  seeing  the  sword  of  State  control  over 
religion  turned  against  the  Catholics.  In  Berlin  itself  the 
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New  Evangelical  Gazette  recognized,  he  tells  us,  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  February  last,  the  dangers  with 
which  the  new  legislation  threatened  all  religions  alike. 
“These  laws,”  it  said,  “contain  some  points  dangerous  to 
ourselves.  But  the  remedy  for  a grave  malady  must 
necessarily  be  severe.  We  know  well  that  it  is  at  Ultra- 
montanism  that  the  new  laws  are  directed,  and  that  it 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a legal  parity  that 
the  Evangelical  Church  is  not  exempted  from  their  appli- 
cation. Let  us  have  good  courage  as  to  our  own  concerns. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  meddle  with 
anything  but  the  Catholic  Church,  since  the  danger  to  the 
State  comes  only  from  the  Pope  and  the  bishops.  They 
alone  ought  to  have  been  punished,  and  the  Evangelical 
Church  should  have  been  left  in  possession  of  her  ancient 
customs.  But  never  mind.  Since  the  Government  has 
not  courage  enough  to  deal  with  Catholicism  alone,  let  us 
accept  the  restrictions,  such  as  they  are,  which  are  imposed 
upon  ourselves.”  M.  de  Pressensd  also  gives  an  account  of 
a lecture  of  a professor  at  Basle,  M.  de  Goltz,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  that  city  early  in  the  year.  This 
M.  H.  de  Goltz,  he  tells  us,  belongs  to  the  “ liberal 
Evangelical”  school  in  Germany,  a party  respectable  for  its 
comparative  prudence  and  orthodoxy.  But  the  proceedings 
of  Prince  Bismarck  have  fairly  carried  M.  de  Goltz,  and, 
as  it  seems,  his  party,  off  their  legs,  and  they  are  ready 
to  provide  the  Chancellor  with  a bran  new  theory  of 
morality  to  justify  his  acts  and  cover  them  under  the  name 
of  virtues.  There  are  two  codes  of  morality — one  for 
individual  persons,  another  to  guide  the  State  in  its 
defence  of  right.  “ High  politics  ” — la  grande  politique — 
are  emancipated  from  the  rules  of  ordinary  morality,  the 
narrow  maxims  of  which  must  hot  be  applied  in  their 
case.  Simple  mortals  cannot  take  that  comprehensive 
view  of  affairs  which  an  intelligent  Government  possesses. 
Such  poor  creatures,  therefore,  are  sometimes  wanting  in 
the  respect  due  to  great  functionaries  in  looking  on 
measures  aimed  at  the  public  good,  and  tending  to  secure 
the  supreme  interests  of  the  State,  as  instances  of  vulgar 
violence  and  iniquity.  This  principle  M.  de  Goltz  uses  to 
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justify  the  severities  and  the  ruthless  exactions  of  the  late 
war  with  France.  The  greatness  oil  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  if  Prince  Bismarck  is  about  to  follow  the  same 
high  morality  in  trampling  down  the  rights  of  conscience 
among  Catholics,  the  professor  is  quite  ready  to  applaud 
him.  In  short,  as  M.  de  Pressensti  says — 11  raisontte  ou 
ddraisonnc  sur  cc  point  comine  le  dernier  des  Jaeobitis . 

One  more  notable  instance  we  shall  quote  from  M.  de 
Pressense,  because  it  may  be  a warning  to  Englishmen 
who  may  be  inclined  to  trust  to  the  liberality  and  tolerance 
of  that  rising  class  of  writers  and  politicians  among  our- 
selves, the  only  article  of  whose  creed  it  is  that  nothing  is 
true.  We  had  lately  to  draw  attention  to  some  outbursts 
of  the  persecuting  spirit  in  such  men,  which  may  have 
taken  the  unthinking  portion  of  the  public  somewhat  by 
surprise.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  seem  wonderful  that 
men  who  arc  trying  to  persuade  themselves  to  believe 
nothing  should  be  ready  to  tear  to  pieces  those  who 
believe  more.  After  some  remarks  on  the  last  work  of 
Strauss,  The  Old  and  Few  Faith , M.  de  Pressense  remarks 
that  after  having  demolished  all  the  most  sacred  articles  of 
belief  of  the  human  race,  this  author — 

Retains  of  the  past  one  single  dogma,  one  only  mystery,  namely, 
the  royalty  of  right  divine,  under  which  he  wishes  to  shelter  a very 
narrow  and  implacable  conservatism,  for  no  one  has  spoken  more 
hardly  of  the  people  and  of  its  aspirations.  It  is  clear  that  he  wishes 
to  give  some  security  to  property,  which  might  well  take  alarm  at  his 
negations.  He  guarantees  property  by  putting  its  possessors  under 
the  safeguard  of  that  inexplicable  power  of  royalty  which  has  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  eluding  the  grasp  of  reason,  and  the  inexorable 
logician  hesitates  not  a moment  to  prostrate  himself  before  this  new 
mystery.  He  also  says  his  word  about  the  religious  struggle  in 
Prussia,  and  this  word  is  an  encouragement  to  the  most  severe 
measures  against  Catholicism.  I translate  his  own  words.  uAsto 
the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  we  for  our  part  shall 
be  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  men  who  wish  at  the  present  time  to 
regulate  these  relations  in  the  sense  of  the  public  good  and  of  liberty 
of  thought  [!].  We  therefore  express  our  desire  that  the  firm  and 
energetic  hand  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  may  not  be  fettered 
in  its  work  by  the  interference  of  weaker  hands.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  never  asked  of  the  State  anything  but  that  which  Diogenes 
asked  of  Alexander—  that  the  shadow  of  the  Church  may  no  longer 
lie  across  our  way.” 

The  shadow  of  the  Church ! That  then,  after  all,  is 
the  one  great  bugbear  to  Strauss  and  men  of  the  same 
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stamp.  Catholics  know  that  the  Church  is  the  great 
benefactor  of  humanity  and  of  society : that,  though  her 
direct  work  is  to  prepare  souls  for  the  eternal  society 
in  heaven,  she  yet  discharges  this  her  mission  in  such  a 
way  as  to  regenerate,  restore,  confirm,  and  illuminate  and 
invigorate  human  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  the  life  of 
each  individual  person,  the  life  of  the  family,  the  State, 
the  community  of  nations.  We  know  that  she  is  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  and 
noble  in  art,  or  science,  or  philosophy ; that  in  every  field 
of  material  or  intellectual  activity  it  is  the  Church  that  has 
been  the  pillar  of  fire  to  lead  society  on  to  its  proudest  and 
most  beneficent  conquests.  Language  and  thought  of  the 
kind  which  we  meet  with  on  the  lips  and  in  the  writings  of 
men  such  as  the  unhappy  infidel  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
can  only  be  the  language  and  thought  of  a madman  to 
those  who  know  what  that  is  of  which  he  speaks  so 
savagely.  What  wonder,  then,  if  we  should  have  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  witness  all  the  violence  of  maniacs 
from  men  of  these  opinions,  if  a turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune  should  bring  them  into  power  ? 

ii. 

The  German  persecution  has  probably  come  upon  the 
Church  in  general  as  a surprise.  We  live  in  days  of 
sudden  violent  changes  and  of  rapid  developments : but 
a few  years  ago  if  Catholics  in  general  had  been  asked  to 
fix  in  what  quarter  of  Europe  the  Church  would  be  the 
soonest  exposed  to  fierce  persecution,  they  would  probably 
have  fixed  upon  several  other  countries  rather  than  on 
Germany.  Up  to  the  very  close  of  the  last  war  the 
sympathies  of  Catholics  were  strongly  enlisted  in  favour 
of  the  German  nation.  The  arrangements  made  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  had  for  many  years  kept  the  country 
back.  It  was  felt  that  Germans  had  not  that  influence 
in  European  affairs  which  their  number  and  character 
deserved.  The  war  itself  had  the  appearance,  at  least, 
of  being  the  result  of  intolerable  vanity  or  ambition  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  if  the  issue  had  been  different,  if 
the  armies  of  the  French  Emperor — which,  as  he  declared  at 
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the  opening  of  the  campaign,  were  sent  forth  to  propagate 
the  principles  of  1789 — had  besieged  and  taken  Berlin, 
and  made  peace  on  the  conditions  of  a large  cession  of 
German  territory  to  the  conquerors,  there  would  have  been 
few  friends  of  religion  and  of  the  Church  who  would  not 
have  trembled  at  the  prospect  opened  by  the  development 
of  a new  military  supremacy  on  the  Continent  wielded  by 
the  man  to  whom  we  owe  Castel  Fidardo  and  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Although  Germany  was  not  a Catholic  power,  the 
Church  enjoyed  some  practical  freedom  in  her  dominions, 
and  her  privilege  of  self-government  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Prussian  Constitution.  In  the  matter  of  higher  education, 
Catholics  were  unduly  shackled,  and  they  were  not  on 
an  equality  with  Protestants  in  the  distribution  of  public 
offices.  But  on  the  whole  they  had  reason  to  be  content  with 
their  condition  in  Germany.  There  was  nothing  to  make 
Catholics  anticipate  any  disaster  from  her  victory,  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  Catholic  Germans  shed  their  blood  as 
freely  and  loyally  for  the  common  cause  as  any  other  class 
of  the  subjects  or  allies  of  King  William.  While  the 
Catholics  of  France  were  profoundly  displeased  at  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  towards  the  Holy  See, 
and  looked  upon  the  abandonment  of  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  as  the  consummation  of  a long 
meditated  betrayal  of  the  Pope  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  German  Catholics  had  no  special  subjects 
of  grievance  against  their  own  Government,  and  might 
even  look  forward  to  its  triumph  in  the  struggle  with 
France  as  an  event  which  might  issue  in  considerable 
benefit  to  the  cause  so  dear  to  their  own  hearts. 

But  warlike  triumphs,  beyond  all  others,  seem  to  have 
the  effect  of  intoxicating  those  to  whose  lot  they  fall.  If 
there  were  no  religion  in  the  world,  her  conquerors  would 
be  her  gods,  and  in  proportion  as  pride,  the  natural  off- 
spring of  success,  is  able  to  drive  religion  out  of  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  creatures  of  a day  who  find  themselves  for  the 
moment  at  the  top  of  the  wave,  just  so  far  are  they  blind 
enough  to  believe  in  their  own  divinity.  But  there  is 
one  throne  which  always  towers  above  these  self-crowned 
masters  of  the  world.  The  preeminent  height  of  the 
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loftiest  mountains  is  never  seen  until  the  lower  hills  which 
surround  their  base  have  been  surmounted.  It  was  after 
Austerlitz  that  Napoleon  found  that  he  could  not  rest  while 
there  was  still  a Pope  in  Europe  ; and  lit  would  seem  that 
it  was  after  Prince  Bismarck  had  overthrown  first  Austria 
and  then  France  that  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  all  his 
victories  did  not  avail  to  raise  him  more  nearly  to  a level 
with  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  modern  Kehama,  with 
<his  heel  on  the  neck  of 

The  vanquished  Lord  of  Padalon, 

'was  tempted  to  bid  Seeva  himself  look  to  his  abode! 
This,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  be  the  account  which 
historians  will  give  of  the  policy  which  Prince  Bismarck 
adopted  when  he  determined  to  assault  the  Church.  No 
doubt,  there  were  many  considerations  which  the  political 
speculators  of  the  day  might  allege  for  such  a change. 
Prince  Bismarck  may  have  seen  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany  an  organization  which,  as  he  feared,  might  oppose 
his  plans  for  the  unification  of  the  Empire.  He  may  have 
imagined  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  bishops  were  hostile 
to  those  plans.  Perhaps  he  sought  for  aid  from  Rome 
for  purposes  of  his  own  secular  policy,  and  was  rebuffed. 
Perhaps  he  persuaded  himself  that  unless  he  could  get  the 
German  Catholics  entirely  under  his  own  control,  there 
might  be  danger  of  their  sympathizing  with  France  in  any 
fresh  struggle.  Despots,  and  especially  upstart  and  parvenu 
despots,  are  always  anxious  to  turn  a national  clergy  into 
an  Imperial  police.  Again,  the  Chancellor  may  have 
greatly  exaggerated  the  importance  or  the  prospects  of 
the  clique  of  Professors  who  have  headed  what  is  called 
the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  he  may  have  hoped  to 
find  in  them  the  nucleus  of  a national  Church  of  which 
his  master  might  himself  be  the  practical  Pope,  after  the 
example  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  Or,  once 
more,  he  may  have  found  it  worth  his  while  to  purchase 
the  alliance  of  the,  so  called,  Liberal  party  in  Germany, 
and  especially  in  South  Germany,  whose  services  might 
be  indispensable  to  him  in  any  design  he  may  entertain 
of  ruining  Austria  more  completely  than  she  is  already 
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ruined,  and  so  adding  her  German  population  to  the 
national  unity  whose  centre  is  at  Berlin.  The  German 
Liberals,  even  those  who  are  most  “ irreconcilable  ” in 
their  hatred  to  despotism  and  desire  for  democracy,  might 
nevertheless  be  won  to  help  the  Chancellor  if  he  would 
but  lay  his  hands  upon  the  Jesuits  and  quarrel  with  the 
Holy  See.  We  have  seen  how  men  of  the  school  of 
Strauss  are  ready  to  bow  down  before  any  one  who  will 
attack  religion,  and,  to  do  Prince  Bismarck  justice,  he  has 
not  hitherto  found  anything  but  applause  from  the  Prussian 
Liberals,  who — as  would  many  an  English  Liberal  under 
similar  circumstances — have  thrown  all  their  principles 
aside  in  their  delight  at  assisting  at  the  baiting  of  bishops 
and  Jesuits.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  it 
may  not  turn  out  that  the  Chancellor  has  been  playing  a 
dangerous  game  in  thus  doing  the  work  of  allies,  who  are 
by  no  means  certain  not  to  repeat  the  lesson  of  tyranny, 
when  their  turn  comes,  in  a manner  which  may  hardly  be 
pleasant  to  himself. 

But,  after  all,  we  believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  history 
will  account  for  the  present  turn  of  policy — if  policy  it  can 
be  called — in  the  German  Chancellor,  mainly  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  escaped  the  moral  intoxication,  which  so 
often  haunts  great  success.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  infatuated  conduct  pursued 
by  Napoleon  the  First  towards  the  Holy  See,  without 
giving  such  considerations  their  natural  weight  in  the 
estimate.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  unlike  Napoleon,  has  had  constantly  present 
to  himself,  amid  all  the  enthusiastic  adulation  which  has 
fed  his  ears  and  eyes,  a spectacle  as  galling  to  whatever 
there  may  be  of  pride  in  his  composition  as  was  the  sight 
of  Mardochai  the  Jew  to  Aman  the  Agagite.  “And  all  the 
king’s  servants,  that  were  at  the  doors  of  the  palace,  bent 
their  knees  and  worshipped  Aman,  for  so  the  Emperor  had 
commanded  them  ; only  Mardochai  did  not  bend  the  knee 
nor  worship  him.”3  The  “Centre”  in  the  Landtag  is  alone 
in  its  refusal  to  bow  the  head  before  Bismarck.  There  are, 
indeed,  here  and  there  among  those  who  belong  to  the 
3 Esther  iiL  2. 
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servility,  but  the  Centre  alone,  as  a party,  has  dared  to 
withstand  him,  to  attack  and  contradict  him  openly,  and  to 
expose  his  misstatements  and  his  illegal  conduct.  The 
Chancellor  has  writhed  before  this  independent  opposition, 
now  trying  to  detach  it  from  its  leaders,  or  its  leaders  from 
it,  now  endeavouring  to  cast  suspicion  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  Catholics,  as  if  it  were  disapproved  at  Rome.  All  has 
been  in  vain.  The  Centre  has  not  been  successful,  but  it 
has  fought  honourably  and  unflinchingly  for  justice  and 
liberty,  and  by  so  doing  has  earned  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  right  thinking  men  all  over  Germany,  for  it 
has,  in  truth,  been  alone  in  withstanding  the  personal 
tyrrany  of  the  Chancellor,  as  well  as  the  destructive 
principle  of  the  unbounded  supremacy  of  the  State.  We 
may  hope  that  the  new  elections  will  show  that  the  country 
in  general  has  appreciated  this  conduct  duly. 

Whether  any  of  the  motives  above  enumerated  have 
actuated  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  policy  towards  the  Church 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  as 
to  what  was  not  the  reason  of  that  policy.  We  may  be 
quite  certain  that  the  astute  Chancellor  was  not  prompted 
to  insult  and  oppress  fourteen  millions  of  German  Catholics 
out  of  a pure  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  is  true  that  Prince  Bismarck  himself,  in  the 
discussion  on  one  of  the  educational  laws  passed  last  year, 
yielded  to  that  temptation  to  ironical  hypocrisy  which 
seems  to  fascinate  so  many  modern  statesmen,  and  found 
the  courage  to  speak  of  the  new  German  Empire  as  an 
“ Evangelical  Empire.”  As  Prince  Bismarck  seldom 
betrays  passion,  we  must  suppose  that  this  curious  state- 
ment was  made  after  due  calculation  as  to  its  possible 
effects  on  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  that  the  Chancellor  paid  that  noble  assembly 
the  compliment  of  thinking  that  it  would  believe  him  when 
he  went  on  to  declare  that  a plan  had  been  formed  to  enable 
France  to  have  her  revenge  by  means,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  religious  complications  in  Germany.  “The  desire  is,” 
said  the  Chancellor,  “to  paralyze  German  unity.  An 
influential  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  directed  from  Rome 
other  parties,  noble  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
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itself,  serves  the  policy  of  France,  because  the  attempts  at 
a restoration  in  the  States  of  the  Church  attach  themselves 
to  her.”  The  idea  of  the  German  clergy  “serving  the 
policy  of  France”  in  any  question  between  France  and 
Germany,  is  supremely  ridiculous,  but  for  a Minister  of 
State  to  put  it  forward  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  was  to 
utter  a calumny  against  the  patriotism  of  men  who,  in  the 
late  war,  gave  the  greatest  possible  proofs  of  their  devotion  to 
their  country,  the  moral  turpitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
characterize  as  it  deserves.  It  shows  that  Prince  Bismarck 
quails  at  nothing.  And  yet,  as  the  Pharisees  unconsciously 
prophesied  when  they  anticipated  that  the  “ Romans  would 
come  and  take  away  their  place  and  nation,”  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  the  irony  of  history  may  verify 
his  pretended  alarms,  and  that  his  own  ecclesiastical 
policy  may  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  chastisement 
of  his  country  at  the  hands  of  France  or  Europe.  He  had 
a golden  opportunity  of  gathering  round  the  new  Imperial 
throne  of  Germany  the  very  sympathies  of  which  he  pre- 
tends to  be  afraid,  and  of  making  his  sovereign  practically 
take  the  place  of  the  “ Emperor  of  the  West”  by  protecting 
the  Holy  See.  Italy  he  cannot  be  afraid  of.  France  he 
has  reason  to  fear,  because  he  has  outraged  and  dismem- 
bered her.  Yet  the  French  Catholics,  profoundly  disgusted 
and  ashamed  as  they  are  at  the  conduct  of  their  own 
extinct  Empire  towards  the  Holy  See,  would  have  hesitated 
to  wish  ill  to  Germany  if  she  had  pursued  a moderate  and 
fair  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  they  would  have  become  even 
enthusiasts  in  her  cause  if  she  had  taken  an  active  line 
against  the  Italian  oppressors  of  the  Church.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  chosen  to  force  disloyalty  on  the  German 
Catholics,  rather  than  to  conciliate  Catholic  sympathies 
all  over  the  World. 

Once  more.  If  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the  German 
Chancellor  has  been  honestly  driven  by  a zeal  for  the 
religion  of  his  country — if  his  country  has  any  religion  at 
all — to  assume  the  attitude  of  a persecutor  of  the  Church, 
still  less  can  we  give  credence  to  the  statements  so  con- 
tinually made,  both  among  ourselves  and  in  Germany,  that 
this  new  attitude  assumed  by  the  civil  power  in  the  latter 
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country  has  been  forced  upon  it  by  the  Vatican  Council 
and  the  dogma  of  Infallibility.4  This  is  one  of  the  cuckoo 
notes  of  the  day,  repeated  by  orators  and  writers  who 
have  never  put  themselves  to  the  pains  of  inquiring  what 
the  Council  has  done,  and  what  the  dogma  of  Infallibility 
really  means ; one  of  those  platitudes  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  civilized  Europe,  are  still  allowed  not  only  to 
pass  current,  but  to  exercise  a serious  influence  upon 
popular  thought  and  political  action.  It  was  a platitude 
of  this  kind  which  made  England  the  laughingstock  of 
nations  when  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  his  Durham 
Letter ; it  is  a platitude  of  the  same  kind  about  Catholic 
bishops  aiming  at  unlimited  domination  in  the  sphere  of 
education,  and  another  about  the  Catholic  religion  being 
the  enemy  of  science  and  mental  culture,  which  to  this 
moment  prevent  even  a well  meaning  British  Government 
from  daring  to  carry  out  what  simple  justice  requires  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  University.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
an  essay  on  Infallibility,  nor  are  we  by  any  means  desirous 
of  blinking  the  full  significance  and  importance  of  the 
Vatican  definition.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  point 
out  that  the  definition  has  for  all  practical  purposes  left 
Infallibility  exactly  what  it  has  been  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Church,  and  has  added  nothing  to  former  decla- 
rations except  in  so  far  as  it  has  precisely  pointed  out  the 
organ  of  Infallibility.  Even  those  outside  ought  to 
recognize  an  overwhelming  proof  that  no  fundamental 
change  can  possibly  have  been  effected,  in  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Church  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  does  not  recognize  or  complain  of  any  change.  If 
the  action  of  the  Council  had  been  in  truth  the  result  of 
the  intrigues  of  a camarilla,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  strange 
that  the  Church  throughout  the  world  should  never 
have  found  it  out  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the 
Vatican  Council  and  its  definitions  threaten  not  the 
Church,  but  civil  society  as  such,  and  that  it  is  in  the 

4 It  may  be  remembered  that,  before  he  adopted  his  new  policy  towards  the 
Church,  Prince  Bismarck  had  declared  that  a dogma  which  was  held  by  so 
many  millions  of  German  subjects  ought  of  necessity  to  be  treated  with  respect 
by  the  Government. 
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interests  of  the  State  that  Prince  Bismarck  insists  upon 
assuming  the  control  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  To  this 
the  answer  is  easy.  The  German  Empire,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  with  its  countless  fortresses,  its  legions  of  regular 
soldiers  and  its  Landwehr,  its  treasury  full  of  money  wrung 
from  the  taxpayers  of  France,  the  Empire  which  acknow- 
ledges no  equal  among  European  powers,  and  is  ready  to 
claim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  world,  must  be  strangely 
conscious  of  its  own  inherent  weakness  before  the  moral 
force  of  a power  which  rests  only  upon  conscience,  if  it  is 
alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  “ kingdom  not  of  this 
world,”  the  earthly  ruler  of  which  is  a prisoner  in  the 
Vatican.  And  if  it  is  really  conscious  that  moral  force 
must  in  the  end  prevail  over  material  violence  and 
legalized  injustice,  it  is  certainly  giving  a strange  exempli- 
fication of  its  convictions  in  this  respect  by  a fresh 
attempt  to  restrain  conscience  by  violence,  and  to  employ 
against  the  forces  of  religious  faith  those  very  weapons  of 
brute  strength  the  inefficiency  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
know.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  adopting  the  suicidal 
policy  of  invigorating  by  outrage  and  persecution  that 
very  power  which  it  professes  so  much  to  dread. 

hi. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  sufficiently  clear  or 
concise  narrative  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  present 
persecution  in  Germany  has  been  laid  before  the  English 
public.  Notwithstanding  the  shameful  servility  with  which 
many  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  have  either  fawned 
upon  Prince  Bismarck,  or,  at  least,  thrown  a veil  over  his 
proceedings,  we  can  hardly  think  so  badly  of  Englishmen 
in  general  as  to  believe  that  such  a narrative  could  have 
failed  to  produce  among  them  that  general  indignation 
which  tyranny  of  this  sort  deserves.  We  are  precluded 
by  our  own  limited  space  from  attempting  any  such 
narrative,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  put  forward  the 
salient  features  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  from  which 
it  will  be  easy  to  gather  how  far  the  persecution  has 
hitherto  proceeded,  and  what  must  be  the  next  scenes  in 
this  odious  drama. 
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The  war  against  Catholicism  in  the  Prussian  dominions 
began  almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
France,  in  1871.  It  is  said — and  it  has  even  been  asserted 
in  the  German  Parliament,  without,  as  far  as  we  know, 
any  contradiction  — that  Prince  Bismarck  wrote  to  the 
Italian  Government  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
the  French  army  at  Sedan,  urging  the  instant  occupation 
of  Rome.  The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  some  time  after, 
promised  a deputation  of  Catholic  noblemen  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Pope.  In  the  early  part 
of  1871  the  Reichstag  petitioned  the  new  Emperor,  who 
was  then  at  Versailles,  against  all  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  foreign  countries.  This  address  was  aimed  at  the  Centre, 
who  were  forced  to  oppose  it.  This  Parliamentary  incident 
had  probably  a very  great  influence  on  the  current  of 
events,  but  the  first  open  indication  of  the  policy  which 
Prince  Bismarck  had  determined  upon,  was  occasioned  by 
the  refusal  of  some  of  the  Professors  of  the  Catholic 
College  at  Breslau  to  adhere  to  the  definitions  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  The  bishop  censured  them,  but  the 
Minister  of  Worship  refused  to  deprive  them  of  their 
position,  on  the  ground  that  they  held  the  Catholic 
doctrine  such  as  it  was  when  the  College  was  founded. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  at  Bonn.  The  war,  there- 
fore, began  by  support  given  by  the  State  to  members 
of  the  Old  Catholic  schism  in  their  rebellion  against  the 
authorities  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  Universities  are 
State  institutions,  no  Catholic  professors  could  be 
appointed  side  by  side  with  the  teachers  of  error.  We 
shall  see  presently  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  looked,  and  perhaps  still  looks,  to  the  “ Old 
Catholics”  as  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
attempt  to  form  a national  Church,  as  obedient  to  the 
State  as  that  of  Russia  is,  or  as  that  of  England  was  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts.  This  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  cooperate  with  the  Catholic  bishops  in  so 
vital  a measure  as  the  destitution  of  heretical  professors, 
was  followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  special  department 
in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  at  Berlin  which  had 
hitherto  dealt  with  all  Catholic  affairs  requiring  the  action 
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of  the  Government,  and  to  which  the  bishops  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  themselves. 

These,  however,  were  measures  rather  indicating  the 
malevolence  of  the  Government  than  direct  attacks  on  the 
Church.  In  the  first  Session  of  1872  began  that  course 
of  legislative  persecution  which  has  written  so  many 
disgraceful  pages  on  the  code  of  Prussia,  and  which 
reminds  the  historical  student  of  the  penal  codes  of 
England  and  Ireland.  The  first  bill,  in  order  of  time, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  was  a measure  directly  intended 
to  intimidate  Catholic  preachers — rather,  perhaps,  to  put 
the  person  of  any  popular  and  able  ecclesiastic  at  the 
mercy  of  the  police.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Russia  the 
clergy  of  the  established  Church  are  not  allowed  to  preach 
except  the  homilies  provided  or  revised  by  the  State,  and 
it  was  probably  the  Russian  model  which  Prince  Bismarck 
had  before  his  mind  when  he  put  forward  the  Bavarian 
Minister  in  the  Reichstag  to  complain  of  Catholic  sermons 
as  a danger  to  the  Empire.  If  the  danger  had  been 
imminent  and  portentous,  if  the  French  army  had  crossed 
one  frontier  and  the  Russian  army  the  other,  Prince 
Bismarck  could  not  have  been  more  solemnly  urgent, 
nor  the  Assembly  which  he  addressed  more  impetuously 
docile.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  greatest  haste,  and 
the  well  acted  panic  was  soothed  by  an  insertion  among 
the  laws  of  the  Empire  that  “ any  ecclesiastic  who  in  the 
exercise  or  by  occasion  of  his  function  should  speak  of  State 
affairs  before  an  assembly  in  a manner  that  might  appear 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  might  be  condemned  to  two 
years’  incarceration  in  a prison  or  a fortress.”  We  are  not 
aware  how  far  this  blustering  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
acted  upon  : but  the  power  which  it  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  is  easily  understood.  What  is  par- 
ticularly curious  is  the  apparent  unconsciousness  with 
which  the  German  Chancellor  so  pointedly  directs  the 
attention  of  those  a little  better  read  in  the  New’ 
Testament  and  the  history  of  the  Church  than  himself 
to  the  precedent  which  he  appears  anxious  to  follow. 
Perhaps  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  know  Who  was  the 
first  Christian  Preacher  Who  was  accused  of  disturbing  the 
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public  peace,  or  who  were  the  accusers  who  brought  against 
Him  the  charge  of  forbidding  people  to  give  Caesar  his  due.6 

The  next  law  against  religion,  passed  also  in  1872,  was 
an  attack  on  primary  education.  By  this  measure  all 
inspection  of  primary  schools  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  and  seized  by  the  Government,  even  in 
schools  not  founded  by  the  State,  but  by  private  benefi- 
cence. We  may  imagine  the  sort  of  sensation  which  such 
a measure  would  produce  in  this  country : but  when  it  is 
passed  in  Germany,  and  the  sufferers  are  the  children 
and  parents  in  Catholic  and  (practically)  denominational 
schools,  Englishmen  have  nothing  but  applause  for  the 
farseeing  genius  of  the  statesman  who  imposed  this 
grievance  on  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  who  took  the 
occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the  law  to  make  a solemn 
profession  of  his  loving,  evangelical,  and  Christian  faith ! 
This  law,  like  the  former,  was  voted  with  a precipitant 
haste  worthy  of  people  seized  by  a sudden  panic — under 
which,  perhaps,  the  religious  professions  of  the  Chancellor 
may  have  somewhat  consoled  his  dupes.0  Meanwhile,  care 


5 M.  de  Pressense,  whose  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes  we  follow 
more  or  less  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  without  confining  ourselves  to  it, 
tells  us  that  this  thoroughly  persecuting  law  provoked  severe  criticism  even 
outside  the  Catholic  camp.  Speaking  of  the  Court  preachers  at  Berlin,  whose 
servility  seems  to  be  beyond  all  bounds,  he  tells  a good  anecdote  of  a sermon 
preached  in  the  cathedral  on  the  return  of  the  Prussian  army  after  its  victories 
over  France.  The  preacher  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  Abraham  to  the 
King  of  Sodom — “From  the  very  woof  thread  to  the  shoe  latchet,  I will  not 
take  of  any  things  that  are  thine  ” (Gen.  xiv.  23).  “This,”  he  says,  “was  in 
the  intention  of  the  clumsy  flatterer  an  allusion  to  the  piety  of  the  Germans, 
which  was  to  take  nothing  from  the  irreligion  of  the  French.  But  we  can 
understand  the  cruel  irony  which  this  text  contained,  just  after  the  conquest  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  the  presence  of  an  army  enriched  with  booty.  Happily 
the  famous  law  against  pulpit  offences  had  not  yet  been  passed,  otherwise  there 
is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened  ” (p.  20). 

6 We  believe  the  history  of  the  question  to  be  something  of  this  kind. 
Schools,  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  considered  in  Prussia  as  depen- 
dencies of  the  respective  Churches,  though  the  Government  claimed  the  power 
of  regulating  even  Church  schools  by  its  own  laws.  The  legislation  of  the 
present  century  has  taken  Universities  and  high  schools  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Church,  leaving  her  only  the  primary  schools,  which  are  practically  “confes- 
sional.” The  Constitution  of  1850  promised  a new  law  on  schools,  but  this 
was  never  made,  and  the  law  now  passed  professes  to  fulfil  the  promise.  It  must 
be  added  that  in  Prussia  parents  are  punished  if  children  do  not  attend  school. 
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liad  been  taken  to  organize  petitions  from  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  the  Government  encouraged,  if  it  did 
not,  as  is  most  probable,  originate  this  movement  Then 
followed  the  law  which  elicited  so  much  admiration  on 
the  score  of  religious  liberty  from  the  English  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  addressed  Prince  Bismarck  on  the 
subject  a year  ago.  All  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  orders  “ affiliated  ” to  it,  might  be  sent  out  of 
any  part  of  the  country  by  the  police,  even  when  they  were 
natives  of  Germany,  and  the  Society  itself,  with  the  con- 
gregations supposed  to  be  allied  to  it,  was  banished  from 
the  soil  of  the  German  Empire.7 

Measures  like  these,  as  all  know,  have  often  been 
passed  before — never  without  misfortune  and  discredit 
falling  upon  their  authors.  What  is  peculiar  in  the 
present  case  is  that  these  laws  were  voted  in  what 
professes  to  be  a free  Parliament  of  a country  con- 
taining many  millions  of  Catholics,  were  supported  by 
the  professed  friends  of  liberty,  and  applauded,  as  we 
have  said,  by  Englishmen.  The  insolent  indifference 

7 The  law  prohibits  all  communities  of  Jesuits,  and  all  work  proper  to  the 
Institute  (Ordcns  Thiitigkeit).  It  banishes  all  foreign  Jesuits,  and  puts  native 
Jesuits  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  which  may  at  its  discretion  confine 
them  to  any  spot  in  the  Empire.  They  are  not  allowed  to  preach,  to  hear 
confessions,  or  say  mass  in  public.  In  some  cases  when  the  communities  were 
broken  up,  and  individual  Jesuits  returned  to  their  houses,  they  were  banished 
even  thence,  on  the  ground  that  the  Empire  was  in  danger  ! The  clause 
about  “affiliated  congregations”  leaves  all  Catholic  associations  of  every  kind 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  no  appeal  allowed  from  the 
interpretation  put  on  the  clause  by  the  Government.  Practically,  the  hand  of 
the  Government  has  been  very  heavy.  One  Archbishop  (of  Cologne)  pleaded 
for  the  retention  of  the  Redcmptorists  after  he  had  lost  the  Jesuits,  saying  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  former.  He  was 
answered  that  that  was  one  more  reason  why  the  Redcmptorists  should  be  ex- 
pelled. Another  bishop  argued  that  if  the  Redcmptorists  were  to  be  sent  away, 
the  Government  might  on  the  same  grounds  expel  Capuchins  and  Franciscans. 
The  answer  to  him  was  that  his  remarks  showed  that  the  two  last  named 
orders  ought  to  go  as  well  as  the  other.  The  usual  ruthless  violence  was 
shown  in  the  discussion  on  the  law.  The  thousands  of  addresses  in  favour  of 
the  Jesuits  were  disregarded  altogether,  and  all  the  demands  of  the  centre  for 
facts  to  justify  the  allegations  made  by  the  Government,  or  for  the  punishment 
of  any  individual  Jesuit  who  might  be  found  guilty  of  any  disloyalty,  leaving 
the  remainder  free,  were  treated  with  scorn. 
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to  facts  contained  in  the  implied,  but  notoriously  false, 
assertion  that  there  are  any  orders  or  congregations 
“ affiliated  ” to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  characteristic  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  Accuracy  in  such  matters  as  .these  is 
of  as  little  importance  to  him  as  to  a Chinese  mandarin 
or  a Japanese  secretary  of  state.  He  meant  to  strike 
a sweeping  blow,  and  intimidate  those  whom  it  did  not 
directly  reach — by  and  bye  he  might  find  time  enough 
to  disclose  whom  he  meant  to  attack.  Nearly  a year 
after  the  bill  itself  was  passed,  he  condescended  to  explain 
that  the  orders  “ affiliated”  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  were 
the  Lazarists,  the  Redemptorists,  and  the  Congregations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  (apparently)  the  Sacred  Heart. 
No  doubt  the  Society  of  Jesus  might  feel  proud  of  the 
children  whom  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  so  good  as  to 
fasten  upon  it,  but  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than 
the  Swiss  Republic  has  to  do  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  Their  origin  is  different,  their  rule  different, 
their  object  and  their  spirit  entirely  different,  as  far  as 
entire  difference  is  possible  in  the  case  of  any  religious 
orders  whatsoever  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  law,  in 
fact,  has  given  to  the  Government  the  practical  power  of 
banishing  any  religious  person  or  community  whatsoever 
from  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire.  The  definition 
which  may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  orders  or  congre- 
gations kindred  or  allied  or  affiliated  to  the  Jesuits  is 
perfectly  elastic,  and  may  be  stretched  to  anything  at  the 
will  of  Prince  Bismarck,  or  the  Ministers  who  may  succeed 
him. 

Persecutors  like  Prince  Bismarck  seldom  pause  in  their 
career.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  they  should  not — that 
there  should  never  be  room  among  sensible  men  for  the 
ignoble  temptation  to  accept  toleration  for  themselves 
when  their  best  allies  and  most  devoted  brethren  have 
been  struck  down.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Prince  Bismarck  has  paid  the  bishops  and  secular 
clergy  of  the  Empire  the  high,  though  well  deserved, 
compliment,  of  showing  his  conviction  that  his  aim  could 
never  be  gained  merely  by  expelling  Jesuits,  Redemptorists, 
and  Lazarists  by  brute  force  from  the  German  soil.  The 
VOL.  xix.  c 
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clergy,  and  above  all  the  bishops,  remained  to  disturb  his 
sleep.  Whether  so  great  a man  reads  history  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell ; perhaps  he  contents  himself  with  making  it, 
and  writing  one  black  page  after  another  in  the  history  of 
Prussia  and  of  Europe.  If  he  were  a student  of  the  past, 
he  might  be  supposed  in  his  next  measures  to  have  studied 
the  examples  of  Joseph  the  Second  and  Napoleon  the 
First — without,  however,  taking  the  pains  of  reading  his 
lesson  to  the  end,  and  remembering  how  Joseph  desired 
that  it  might  be  written  on  his  tomb  that  there  lay  one 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and 
how  Napoleon  died  a prisoner  on  a torrid  rock  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  repeat  what  we 
have  already  hinted,  that  the  remarkably  flourishing  and 
satisfactory  state  of  the  national  Church  in  the  Russian 
Empire  may  perhaps  have  been  side  by  side  with  the 
work  of  Joseph  and  of  Napoleon  in  the  delightful  dreams 
of  the  German  Chancellor.  If,  as  appears  to  us  utterly 
impossible,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  were  to 
submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  state  contemplated  for  her 
by  the  last  and  finishing  measures  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
legislation,  her  clergy  and  bishops  would  be  as  entirely 
enslaved  as  the  Russian  “ popes,”  and  their  action  reduced 
to  that  paralysis  at  which  Josephism  aimed.  The  four 
laws  which  have  lately  been  passed,  and  which  were 
promulgated,  we  believe,  in  the  course  of  May  last,  would 
be  intolerable  in  principle  even  if  the  Government  which 
is  to  administer  them  were  the  most  Catholic  in  the  world, 
and  they  will  certainly  be  intolerable  both  in  principle 
and  in  working  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  of 
Dr.  Falk.  The  clergy  are  to  receive  their  education  in  the, 
national  Universities,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  towns  where 
Universities  do  not  exist,  in  seminaries  authorized  and 
controlled  by  the  Government.  The  bishops  are  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  education.  When  this  is  finished, 
they  are  to  pass  a State  examination.  We  can  easily 
anticipate  the  sort  of  lessons  in  theology,  in  canon  law,  as 
to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  as  to  Infallibility  and 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  which  the  candidates  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood  will  have  to  receive,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  the 
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unfortunate  young  man  who  may  venture  to  answer  his 
examiners  in  the  only  way  in  which  a Catholic  Christian 
can  answer  them.  We  have  lately  witnessed  the  energetic 
refusal  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  to  allow  Catholic 
youths,  whether  destined  for  the  priesthood  or  not,  to  be 
taught  even  on  the  most  indifferent  subjects  by  those 
who  do  not  hold  the  true  faith.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
erected  chairs  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  in 
his  abortive  University,  filled  them  with  Protestants  or 
apostate  Catholics,  forced  all  clerical  students  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  be  examined  in  them  as  a condition  for 
a necessary  degree,  we  should  have  had  some  sort  of  faint 
image  of  what  Prince  Bismarck  has  done  in  Germany. 
Even  the  preparatory  schools,  the  petits  seminaires  as 
they  are  called  abroad,  are  to  be  subjected  to  a severe 
State  inspection.  Moreover,  they  are  to  take  no  new 
pupils,  and  no  increase  in  their  number  is  to  be  allowed. 

Having  thus  laid  hold  of  the  future  ecclesiastic  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  trained  him  in  the  views  as  to  State 
and  Church  which  are  likely  to  make  him  a subservient 
and  contented  policeman  of  the  former,  the  German 
Chancellor  then  presents  him  imperiously  to  the  Catholic 
bishop  for  ordination.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  yet  enacted 
that  the  bishop  may  refuse  no  one  who  comes  to  him  with 
the  Government  certificate  of  fitness ; but  he  certainly  can 
institute  no  priest  who  is  not  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  consent  and  approval  is  thus  made  the 
condition  of  the  appointment  of  every  pastor  to  the  charge 
of  souls.  Perhaps  it  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor 
that  his  model  priest  might  not  get  on  very  well  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  when  once  forced  upon  them 
as  the  pastor  of  a parish.  At  all  events,  he  has  taken 
care  to  give  his  favoured  child  all  possible  protection 
against  episcopal  authority.  All  causes  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  all  inflictions  of  censure  or  punishment  on 
the  part  of  bishops,  are  to  be  submitted  to  a high  court 
of  justice,  the  judges  of  which  are  to  decide,  not  according 
to  ecclesiastical  law  or  precedent,  but  according  to  their 
own  judgment.  Again,  no  act  that  is  approved  by  the 
State  can  be  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  punishment,  and 
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it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  pay  any  attention  to  decisions 
which  emanate  from  any  ecclesiastical  authority  which  is 
not  German.  We  can  easily  understand  how  wide  a door 
is  thus  opened  to  insubordination  or  rebellion  among  the 
lower  clergy.  Priests,  after  all,  are  men,  and  we  have 
only  to  remember  scenes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in 
Irish  law  courts,  or  others  that  occurred  some  years  ago 
in  this  country,  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  temptation 
which  is  thus  deliberately  offered  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment may  sometimes  be  yielded  to.8 

The  last  mentioned  law  is  aimed,  as  every  one  can  see, 
at  that  connection  with  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment at  Rome  which  is  the  life  of  all  Church  discipline. 
It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Prussia,  though,  we  believe,  practically  a condition  of  toler- 
able liberty,  was  already,  before  the  new  laws,  sufficiently 
hard,  at  least  in  theory.  The  bishops  are  elected  by 
chapters,  but  the  State  claims  a right  of  exclusion  as  to 
any  candidate.  This  right  is  not  conferred  by  the 
Convention,  but  is  based  upon  an  arbitrary  interpretation 
of  it,  which  has  been  more  than  once  shown  to  be 
strained.  Moreover,  just  as  Napoleon  the  First  added 
the  “ Organic  Laws  ” to  his  Concordat  with  Pius  the 
Seventh,  against  which  laws  the  Church  protested  in  vain, 
so  the  State  in  Prussia,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  added 
its  own  articles  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Pope — articles  which  were  also  protested  against  by  the 
Holy  See.  According  to  these  articles,  all  ecclesiastical 
acts  had  to  receive  the  permission  of  the  State  before  they 
were  promulgated,  and  this  rule  applied  even  to  Papal  briefs 
and  bulls.  The  late  King,  Frederick  William  the  Fourth, 
however,  solemnly  gave  up  the  claim  to  restrain  intercourse 
with  Rome,  and  the  “ placet  ” was  resigned  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1850.  But  the  education  of  the  clergy  is  already 
confined  to  seminaries  approved  by  the  State,  ecclesiastical 

8 Among  the  insulting  features  of  the  bill  about  ecclesiastical  discipline,  is 
a clause  forbidding  corporal  punishment  to  be  used — as  if  such  means  were 
ever  employed.  Moreover,  if  a priest  declines  to  appeal  to  the  secular  court 
against  his  bishop,  it  may  be  done  in  his  name  by  the  “ President” 
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causes  may  not  be  carried  before  foreign  judges,  and  the 
civil  tribunals  might  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  any  supposed 
excess  of  ecclesiastical  power.  These  rules,  stringent  as 
they  are,  do  not,  therefore,  satisfy  Prince  Bismarck.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  clergy  in  Germany, 
including  the  bishops,  are  in  a very  different  position  from 
our  own  hierarchy  and  priests.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  clergy  independent  of  the 
State  for  its  support,  and  foreign  ecclesiastics  find  it  as 
hard  to  understand  the  state  of  things  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  America — the  state  of  things  under  which  people 
support  their  own  clergy,  and  build  and  maintain  their 
own  churches,  without  aid  from  the  State — as  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  existing  among  ourselves  that 
State  provision  for  all  those  wants  to  which  our  brethren 
abroad  are  accustomed.  The  cases  in  which  we  receive 
assistance  from  public  funds  are  chiefly  those  in  which 
schools  are  thus  supported  or  aided,  and  if  the  school  is 
our  own  property  we  can  carry  it  on,  if  we  choose,  for 
ourselves,  rejecting  the  aid  of  the  State  if  proffered  on 
conditions  to  which  we  cannot  agree.  The  condition  of 
Catholics  in  Germany  is  far  harder  than  our  own  in  all 
these  respects. 

We  must  mention  one  more  measure  in  order  to 
complete  the  picture  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  The  Chancellor  is  kind  enough  to  provide  by 
a special  law  for  persons  who  may  wish  to  pass  from  one 
religious  confession  or  Church  to  another.  The  conditions 
required  are  easy  enough.  The  law  has  little  importance 
except  as  indicating  the  design  of  its  author.  It  is 
obviously  framed  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  case  of 
any  who  may  wish  to  join  the  “ Old  Catholics,”  on  whom 
it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Prince  Bismarck  once 
reckoned  very  much,  if  he  does  not  still  reckon  upon 
them.  He  would  be  glad  above  all  things,  no  doubt,  to 
found  a German  National  Church,  of  which — so  much  are 
times  changed — he  might  himself,  instead  of  the  Emperor 
William,  be  the  Henry  the  Eighth.  Can  he  hope  for 
Cranmers  and  Latimers  to  help  him  ? Certainly  not. 
He  can  have  no  hope  whatever  of  bending  the  bishops  to 
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his  new  creed  of  the  deification  of  the  State.  But  still 
something  may  be  done,  perhaps,  with  a few  of  the  clergy. 
The  “ Old  Catholics  ” already  number  among  themselves* 
we  are  grieved  to  say,  some  apostate  priests ; they  are^ 
or  were  lately,  intending  to  have  a bishop  consecrated 
by  the  Jansenist  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  This  unhappy 
man,  however,  died  suddenly  on  the  very  day  of  the 
election  of  the  intended  “ Old  Catholic  ” bishop.  As  the 
Jansenist  see  of  Haarlem  is  also  vacant,  there  remains 
but  one  bishop  (of  Deventer)  of  the  Jansenist  succession. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  whether  he  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  request  Dr.  Tait  or  Dr.  Wordsworth  to  assist  at  the  new 
consecration.  If  there  were  any  real  vitality  in  the  “ Old 
Catholic  ” movement,  if  it  were  really  a movement  which 
had  enlisted  the  enthusiasm  of  large  masses  of  Catholics  in 
Germany,  if  it  had  a logical  basis  and  definite  principles  to 
which  it  could  adhere,  and  from  which  it  could  develope  a 
substantial  and  reasonable  system  of  religion  and  faith, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State,  at  least,  would  be 
happy  enough  to  take  it  up  and  patronize  it  with  an 
affection  as  tender  as  its  hostility  to  true  Catholicism  is 
ferocious  and  relentless.  Never  had  a religious  movement 
a fairer  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  applause  and  more 
substantial  favours  of  a truly  paternal  Government  The 
arms  of  Bismarck  are  open  to  it,  and  he  woos  it  with  his 
most  fascinating,  if  not  altogether  uncynical,  smile.  Alas ! 
we  fear  the  poor  babe  would  expire  in  that  iron  embrace. 
Its  little  modicum  of  life  would  be  squeezed  out  at  once 
under  the  foldings  of  those  mighty  arihs,  which  have 
thrown  first  Austria  and  then  France  upon  their  backs, 
and  which  may  be  even  now  nerving  themselves  for  a 
deadly  wrestle  with  the  Czar. 

The  history  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ecclesiastical 
laws  have  been  carried  through  the  Prussian  Parliament 
is  probably  recent  enough  in  the  memory  of  our  readers. 
That  history  is  characteristic  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  struggle.  The  Chancellor  was  truculently  insouciant  and 
careless — occasionally,  it  must  be  said,  sending  out  flashes 
of  that  deep  religious  feeling  which,  whether  feigned  or 
not,  he  certainly  can  at  times  display.  The  Catholics 
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fought  vigorously  in  both  houses  of  the  Parliament,  the 
“Left”  deserted  and  sacrificed  their  principles  with  even 
greater  vigour,  and  the  Upper  House  resisted  just  enough 
to  show  how  easily  Prince  Bismarck  could  overcome  their 
resistance.  A trifling  hindrance  occurred,  which  would 
certainly  not  have  been  trifling  in  any  country  in  which 
Constitutional  Government  really  existed.  The  new  laws 
*\yere  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  Constitution  ! If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Prince  Bismarck 
has  himself  more  than  once  violated  the  Constitution 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  condescend  to  alter  it 
The  Prussian  Constitution  is,  in  fact,  a modern  document, 
octroyt  by  the  late  King,  who  was  in  general  a good  and 
kind  sovereign  to  the  Catholics.  This  time,  however,  it 
was  thought  better  that  the  Constitution  should  be  legally 
changed,  and  that  for  the  future  its  articles  should  register 
the  perfect  slavery  of  religion  to  the  State.9  It  had  before 
declared  that  the  two  religions,  the  Evangelical  Church 
and  the  Catholic  Roman  Church,  as  well  as  any  other 
religious  society,  administered  and  regulated  their  own 
affairs  in  full  liberty.  Now  clauses  were  added  declaring 
that  the  Churches  remained  subject  to  the  laws  and 
supervision  of  the  State,  and  that  the  law  was  to  fix  the 
rights  of  the  State  as  to  education,  as  to  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  ecclesiastics,  and  as  to  the  limits  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  According  to  all  appearance,  the 
changes  in  the  Constitution  and  the  four  ecclesiastical 
laws  already  spoken  of  would  have  been  carried  through 
Parliament  with  the  same  precipitation  as  the  bills  of  1872, 
but  that  a delay  of  three  weeks  was  required  between  the 
first  and  second  readings  of  all  Constitutional  reforms. 
When  we  consider  how  long  it  takes  to  get  even  a 
moderate  measure  on  any  important  subject  through  the 
British  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords,  we  may  perhaps 
recommend  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  to  consult  with 
Prince  Bismarck  on  his  newly  discovered  principles  of 
Parliamentary  strategy.  His  bluff  decision  almost  recalls 
the  quickness  of  Moltke  or  Prince  Frederick  Charles  in  the 

0 It  has  been  shown  that  the  new  laws  are  in  fact  a violation  of  the 
Constitution,  even  after  the  alterations. 
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field,  and  his  campaign  against  all  that  existed  of  religious 
liberty  in  Prussia,  was  hardly  inferior,  in  despatch  and 
“ thoroughness, ” to  the  campaign  of  Sadowa.10 


iv. 

There  are,  however,  some  campaigns  which  are  not 
decided  by  a single  victory  at  the  outset — nay,  the  calami- 
tous issue  of  which  may  be  traced  to  some  such  victory, 
which  has  led  an  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon 
when  he  assailed  Russia,  to  trust  himself  too  far  in  a 
country  which  eats  up  its  invaders,  who  find  it  as  difficult 
to  extricate  themselves  by  a secure  retreat  as  it  was  at 


10  Want  of  space  must  be  our  excuse  for  not  mentioning  in  detail  all  the 
minor  vexations  and  injustices  which  the  Government  has  inflicted  on  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  some  of  them  before  the  beginning  of  the 
legislative  campaign  of  which  we  have  sketched  the  main  outlines.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  maintenance  in  office  of  the  rebellious  professors  at  Breslau 
and  Bonn,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  special  department  of  Government 
for  Catholic  affairs.  In  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  in  which  an 
unorthodox  professor  of  divinity  was  maintained  in  office,  and  the  students 
obliged  to  attend  his  lectures,  the  Government  had  to  retrace  its  steps.  The 
case  of  the  “army  bishop”  who  was  suspended  by  the  Government  because 
he  put  a military  chapel  at  Cologne  under  an  interdict  after  the  Government 
had  allowed  the  “Old  Catholics  ” to  say  mass  there,  is  said  to  have  been  used 
with  much  art  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  William  against  the 
Catholic  cause.  There  have  also  been  almost  numberless  prosecutions  and 
confiscations  in  the  case  of  Catholic  newspapers,  especially  the  best  organ  of 
Catholicism,  the  Germania  of  Berlin.  Prince  Bismarck,  with  all  his  power,  is 
greatly  afraid  of  the  press,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  English  press  had  done 
its  duty  in  speaking  freely  of  his  tyranny,  it  would  not  have  been  without  its 
effect.  But  the  English  press  sees  no  injustice  in  the  most  arbitrary  persecu- 
tion when  it  is  directed  against  Catholicism.  The  Liberal  press  in  Germany  is 
somewhat,  but  only  somewhat,  better.  We  have  little  doubt  of  the  popular 
feeling.  Two  anecdotes  have  reached  us  which  may  serve  to  show  what  that 
feeling  is.  Last  Holy  Saturday,  in  a town  on  the  Rhine,  when  the  Litanies  of 
the  Saints  were  chanted  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  whole  congregation 
spontaneously  repeated  several  times  over  the  petition,  Ut  inimicos  sancUe 
Ecclesia:  humiliare  digneris,  Te  rogamus , audi  nos . Again,  some  time  ago  a 
deputation  from  a country  village  went  to  their  Landrath,  and  begged  that  the 
Sisters  who  directed  their  schools  might  be  left  them.  The  official  refused. 
“Well  then,”  said  the  spokesman,  “I  am  sorry  for  the  victories  we  have 
gained  over  the  French,  and  I wish  our  whole  army  had  been  defeated.” 
“ You  cannot  be  in  earnest,”  said  the  Landrath.  “ Yes,”  was  the  reply  ; “ if 
the  French  had  conquered  the  country,  we  should  have  had  freedom  in 
religion.  And  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  to  our  village,  and  ask  from 
house  to  house — every  one  will  tell  you  the  same.” 
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first  easy  to  advance  in  triumph.  The  case  of  a religious 
persecution  resembles  such  a campaign.  It  is  no  real 
victory  over  those  whom  Prince  Bismarck  wishes  to 
overcome,  or  to  remove  from  his  path,  to  have  passed 
a series  of  disgraceful  and  unjust  laws  in  a subservient 
Parliament  It  is  no  real  victory  over  the  Catholics  to 
have  dragged  the  so  called  Liberals  at  his  chariot  wheels 
as  he  has  trampled  down  right  and  conscience ; it  is  no 
real  victory  even  to  have  persuaded  the  Evangelical  Church 
to  content  itself  with  timid  remonstrances  and  partial  con- 
cessions in  its  favour.  Even  in  this,  Prince  Bismarck  has 
not  been  completely  successful : for  some  generous  voices 
have  been  lifted  up  from  the  Liberal  camp  itself,  character- 
izing in  no  measured  language  the  folly  and  iniquity  of 
his  policy,  and  the  Evangelicals  themselves  do  not  sit 
comfortably  even  under  his  assurances,  no  doubt  perfectly 
sincere,  that  the  new  laws  are  not  meant  for  them,  and 
that  their  case  is  only  nominally  included  in  the  new 
provisions  in  order  to  save  the  appearance  of  equal  handed 
justice  to  all  confessions.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
Liberals  to  think  that  they  can  do  without  the  alliance 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  they  will  not  remain  his  friends  a 
moment  longer  on  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy,  and 
the  true  Liberal  opinion  of  Germany,  or  any  other  country, 
can  only  be  more  and  more  alienated  from  him  as  he 
proceeds  along  the  path  of  violence,  which  he  must  inevi- 
tably follow  if  he  is  to  carry  his  new  laws  into  execution. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  Evangelicals.  The  Christian 
sense  of  all  good  men  among  them  is  already  shocked  at 
the  new  laws  themselves,  and  when  those  laws  are  applied 
in  all  their  severity  to  the  Catholic  body,  the  Chancellor 
will  find  that  to  keep  down  public  indignation  at  his 
tyranny  is  a very  different  thing  from  marshalling  a certain 
number  of  votes  in  either  Chamber  of  his  Parliament 

But,  even  if  Prince  Bismarck  were  to  succeed  far 
better  than  we  believe  he  either  has  or  will  succeed  with 
the  Liberals  and  the  Evangelicals,  the  real  issue  lies 
between  him  and  the  Catholics.  The  Catholics,  who 
might  have  been  an  element  of  great  strength,  and  who, 
on  account  of  their  numbers,  must  either  be  an  element 
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of  great  strength  or  of  great  weakness,  to  the  Empire, 
have  been  thoroughly  alienated  by  the  man  whose  business 
and  aim  and  ambition  it  is  to  consolidate  its  unity.  They 
are  alienated  already,  and  if  the  policy  which  has  now 
been  introduced  be  acted  upon  for  a term  of  years,  their 
alienation  will  only  deepen  in  intensity.  The  Chancellor 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  truth  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  really  care  far  more  for  religious 
interests  than  even  for  the  highest  temporal  goods,  such 
as  the  advancement  of  an  Empire ; but  history  might  have 
shown  him  what  his  own  mind  and  conscience  are  perhaps 
incapable  of  conceiving,  that  those  statesmen  are  either 
secondrate  in  ability  or  blinded  by  passion  who  do  not 
attach  importance  to  the  convictions  of  conscience.  We  hold 
it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  the  Catholics  of  Germany 
can  submit  to  the  new  laws.  Those  laws  can  only  be 
carried  out  to  that  issue  which  Prince  Bismarck  is  foolish 
enough  to  desire — the  formation  of  a national  Church 
like  that  of  England  or  of  Russia — by  the  submission  of 
the  Catholics,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  to  a state  of 
things  contrary  to  all  their  principles,  and  destructive,  in  its 
tendency,  of  all  religion  and  piety.  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  miserable  history  of  Joseph  the  Second  and  the 
system  which  goes  by  his  name — a system  which  brought 
on  the  Austrian  Empire  a series  of  calamities  which  have 
not  as  yet  run  through  their  full  course.  Joseph  the  Second, 
unfortunately,  found  but  little  opposition  from  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  his  dominions,  except  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  it  may  perhaps  have  crossed  the  mind  of  Prince 
Bismarck  that  the  Church  may  submit  to  receive  at  his 
hands  what  she  submitted  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
foolish  son  of  Maria  Teresa.  But  the  measures  now 
enacted  in  Prussia  go  far  beyond  any  that  were  introduced 
by  Joseph.  There  is  a family  likeness,  but  the  character- 
istic features  are  far  more  boldly  developed  in  the  imitation 
than  in  the  original  And  there  are,  moreover,  other 
features  in  the  two  cases  respectively  which  make  it  very 
apparent  that  no  kind  of  acquiescence  can  be  expected 
from  Catholic  authorities  in  the  ihstance  now  before  us. 

Joseph  the  Second  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
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wrong  headed  and  mischievous  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  a 
Catholic  throne.  We  may  say  this  of*  him  without  implying 
that  he  was  not  sincerely  desirous  of  good  in  the  measures 
with  which  his  name  is  connected.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  in  a manner  the  child  of  the  period  in  which  he  was 
bom — a period  of  decadence  and  degradation  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  notably  in  Catholic  Courts,  which  had  their 
legitimate  issue  in  the  misfortunes  which  fell  upon  dynasty 
after  dynasty  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  until  there 
was  not  a single  Catholic  capital  which  had  not  been  the 
scene  either  of  internal  revolution  or  of  foreign  occupation, 
and  scarcely  a Catholic  sovereign  who  had  not  to  become 
a fugitive,  an  exile,  or  a tributary.  The  era  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  conspicuously  the  era  of  the  chastisements 
of  Catholic  royalties.  It  was  the  descendant  of  the 
corrupting  age  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  which  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  scarcely  more  profligate  but  far  less 
splendid  epoch  of  the  Regency,  the  period  during  which 
infidelity,  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  Jansenism, 
hardly  disguised  as  Gallicanism,  prepared  Europe  for  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  lead  to  her  purification.  Of  this 
age,  as  we  have  said,  Joseph  the  Second  was  the  legitimate 
heir,  and  great  in  many  ways  as  was  his  mother,  Maria 
Teresa,  the  measures  which  her  son  adopted  in  his 
ecclesiastical  policy  were  prepared  and  foreshadowed 
while  she  was  still  reignmg.  Prince  Bismarck  would 
have  made  an  excellent  ally  of  Kaunitz,  but,  fortunately 
for  the  Church,  he  comes  just  about  a century  too  late 
to  hope  even  for  the  partial  success  which  attended  the 
policy  which  Kaunitz  introduced. 

The  parallel  is  singularly  complete.  Hardly  a measure 
which  the  German  Chancellor  has  conceived  or  carried 
into  execution  but  may  find  its  prototype  in  the  legislation 
of  Joseph  the  Second.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  introduction  of  bad  teaching  in  the  Universities,  the 
issue  of  a Government  Catechism,  the  “Aulic  decrees,” 
by  which  intercourse  with  Rome  was  cut  off,  the  prohi- 
bition laid  on  the  bishops  whereby  they  were  prevented 
from  issuing  mandates  or  charges  to  the  clergy  without 
first  submitting  them  to  the  bureaucracy  of  the  State, 
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the  interference  with  marriage  as  to  dispensations  and 
impediments,  the  suppression  of  hundreds  of  convents, 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  religious  orders,  the 
reduction  of  seminaries  to  the  condition  of  Government 
schools,  the  foundation  of  general  seminaries  independent 
of  the  bishops,  the  introduction  of  Protestant  histories  and 
Gallican  books  of  canon  law  into  the  course  of  clerical 
education — all  these  measures,  together  with  the  direct 
usurpation  of  Pontifical  rights  and  interference  with  decrees 
even  affecting  doctrine,  form  the  parts  of  that  detestable 
policy  which  brought  Joseph  almost  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  were  heavily  chastised 
even  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  his  successors  have  been 
unwittingly  expiating  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
centuryr.  But  Joseph  was  still  a Catholic  Emperor,  and 
Pius  the  Sixth,  one  of  the  most  longsuffering  of  Popes, 
hesitated  to  strike  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of 
recalling  him  to  his  duty.  Joseph  himself  stopped  short, 
frightened  by  his  reverses,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  shortly  before  his  death  had  to  implore 
the  help  of  the  Pontiff  whose  heart  he  had  so  frequently 
and  so  deeply  wounded,  and  who  then,  when  it  was  too 
late,  attempted  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between 
the  Emperor  and  his  outraged  and  revolted  subjects  in 
Flanders.  The  brief  of  Pius  the  Sixth  was  ineffectual, 
and  within  a month  of  its  date  Joseph  had  died,  wishing 
the  sentence  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  to  be 
engraven  on  his  tomb,  and  professing  in  his  last  hour 
that  he  knew  that  his  subjects  did  not  love  him,  and  that 
the  public  prayers  made  for  his  recovery  could  not  come 
from  their  hearts. 

The  parallel  between  Joseph  the  Second  and  Prince 
Bismarck  is  so  far  striking  that  the  Catholic  prince  and 
the  Protestant  minister  rival  each  other  in  their  insolent 
treatment  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  the  details  of  their 
measures  for  the  oppression  of  the  Church  are  in  many 
respects  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  widest 
possible  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two. 
Bismarck  is  materially  stronger  than  Joseph  ; he  has  more 
armed  men,  more  cannon,  more  money  at  his  command. 
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But  he  has  greater  dangers  to  cope  with  than  Joseph  ; for  we 
must  remember  that  he  is  surrounded  by  Powers  who  are 
ready  to  profit,  whenever  occasion  serves,  by  the  intestine 
weakness  and  discord  which  his  measures  are  creating  in 
the  very  heart  of  his  not  yet  consolidated  Empire.  And 
the  Church  is  infinitely  stronger  in  our  days  than  in  the 
days  of  Joseph.  Strong  she  always  is  with  the  strength 
of  heaven,  but  we  speak  of  that  strength  which  consists  in 
the  union  of  her  people  with  their  pastors,  of  her  pastors 
with  the  Holy  See,  in  the  living  sympathy  which  binds 
together  Catholics  of  different  countries,  in  the  moral 
weight  of  Christian  opinion.  All  these  elements  of 
strength  exist  among  us  at  present,  thanks  be  to  God, 
to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  Church  of 
the  last  century.  Joseph,  alas  ! it  must  be  said,  had  many 
pliant  bishops  to  second  his  views.  There  are  a few  noble 
names  to  be  found  of  men  who  entered  the  lists  against 
him,  but  the  real  weakness  of  the  Holy  See  in  his  case 
consisted  in  this,  that  there  was  much  ignorance,  much 
apathy,  much  servility  to  the  Court  among  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy.  Those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  series  of  calm,  forcible,  and  learned  Pastorals  which 
have  lately  issued  from  Fulda,  and  who  know  how  the 
German  clergy  are  rallying  round  their  bishops  and  the 
support  which  the  laity  are  affording  to  the  clergy,  will  be 
able  to  tell  how  far  different  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
conflict  which  the  Church  has  now  to  wage  against  the 
German  Chancellor. 

The  Catholics  of  Germany  are  thus,  for  the  time,  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  The  spirit  of  the  world,  writhing  under 
the  blows  inflicted  upon  it  by  late  declarations  and  defini- 
tions of  the  Church,  has  entrenched  itself  for  the  moment 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  colossal  temporal  Power  which 
has  arisen  suddenly  in  their  own  country.  They  are 
invited  to  be  Germans  first,  and  then,  if  they  please, 
Catholics — but  Catholics  after  a new  type,  and  according 
to  the  Gospel  of  Bismarck.  We  have  little  doubt  that  if 
invitation  had  come  covered,  as  it  were,  with  flowers ; if 
the  Chancellor  had  sought  to  win  them  in  dulcet  strains, 
and  disguised  his  designs  beneath  professions  of  friendship 
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and  promises  of  protection  and  advancement,  still  the 
bishops  and  Catholics  of  Germany  would  have  known 
how  to  unmask  and  reject  the  tempter.  Catholics  of  our 
time  have  too  much  history  to  look  back  upon  not  to  be 
alive  to  the  real  nature  of  the  blandishments  of  those  who 
invite  them  to  sacrifice  the  purity  of  their  faith  to  their 
nationality.  But  it  has  happened  that  the  truculent 
roughness  of  Prince  Bismarck  has  saved  the  Catholics 
of  Germany  from  any  such  temptation.  Confident  in  his 
own  power — as  confident  as  was  Napoleon  before  he  went  to 
Russia — he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  seduoe 
when  he  is  so  well  able  to  intimidate.  He  does  his  wooing 
with  the  bludgeon  and  the  revolver,  and  scorns  to  hide  the 
chains  which  he  intends  his  victims  to  wear.  So  far,  then, 
it  is  well  that  he  has  himself  made  his  own  success 
impossible.  If  his  measures  are  carried  out,  they  must 
entail  great  immediate  trial  and  much  suffering  to  the 
Church  in  the  German  Empire.  But  the  trial  must  pass 
away  with  the  tyranny  of  Bismarck  himself,  and  the  path 
of  duty  is  as  plain  as  it  usually  is  in  cases  of  violent 
persecution — as  plain  as  in  England  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  as  plain  as  in  Japan  in  the  days  of  Taicosama. 
And,  whether  the  suffering  be  long  or  short,  it  cannot  but 
leave  the  Church  in  Germany  strengthened,  consolidated, 
developed,  and  glorified  — strengthened  by  the  fire  of 
persecution,  which  will  draw  to  it  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  good  men  of  every  creed  ; consolidated  by  the 
strain  of  battle,  which  must  of  necessity  knit  its  members 
in  closer  union  one  with  another,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Church,  with  the  centre  of  unity  and  life  at  Rome  ; 
developed  by  the  necessary  play  and  exercise  of  every 
vital  energy  and  limb  of  the  body  which  is  forced  to  strive 
for  life  and  honour ; glorified  by  the  crown  of  victory  and 
the  aureole  of  martyrdom. 

For  the  German  Church,  then,  there  can  be  no  fear  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  though  it  may  very  likely  be 
long  enough  and  severe  enough  to  call  for  all  the  power  of 
Catholic  prayer  to  aid  those  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle.  But  for  Germany  herself  ? It  is  sad,  indeed,  to 
see  a new  Power,  a Power  but  just  emerging  from  compa- 
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rative  obscurity  and  weakness,  which  had  a great  career, 
perhaps,  marked  out  for  it  by  Providence,  as  the  supporter 
of  the  Church  and  the  instrument  of  many  of  her  future 
conquests,  fling  itself,  in  its  first  moments  of  youthful 
vigour,  against  the  throne  which  alone  has  the  promise  of 
perpetual  strength — against  the  stone  of  which  it  is  written 
that  he  that  shall  fall  on  it  shall  be  broken,  but  that  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder.  It  is 
sad  to  see  a State  which  had  at  least  some  of  the  traditions 
of  ancient  loyalty  and  of  the  principles  of  stable  Govern- 
ment, take  into  its  embrace  the  enemies  of  all  social  peace 
and  political  order,  to  use  them  against  the  Church,  and 
by  accepting  their  service,  prepare  its  own  doom,  and  put 
into  their  hands  the  weapons  by  which  they  are  to  destroy 
it  A double  decree  of  Providence  threatens  the  gigantic 
power  of  modem  Prussia.  All  civil  order  reposes  on  the 
observance  of  natural  rights,  and  especially  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  German  democracy  has  been  helping  despotism 
to  trample  down  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  conscience. 
When  its  own  hour  of  possession  comes,  it  will  emulate  its 
teacher  in  destroying  all  other  rights  also.  Germany  has 
taken  this  great  wrong,  and  written  it  on  the  sacred  roll  of 
her  laws  ; she  has  taken  a poison  into  her  heart  which  will 
eat  away  her  political  strength  and  her  social  life.  But 
there  is  a higher  law  yet,  the  execution  of  which  may  be 
delayed,  but  cannot  be  averted,  except  by  the  humiliation 
and  penitence  of  those  who  have  provoked  it  The  Church 
of  God  is  under  a special  protection  of  Providence.  He 
allows  her  to  be  tried  and  chastened  and  persecuted,  for 
the  purposes  of  her  greater  purification  or  His  greater 
glory.  But  she  inherits  also  the  promise—"  I will  be  an 
enemy  to  thy  enemies,  and  will  afflict  them  that  afflict 
thee,”  and  as  to  no  laws  do  the  records  of  history  speak  so 
clearly  as  to  this,  that  persecutors  of  the  Church  seldom 
go  to  their  graves  unchastised. 

The  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world  are  secured  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany  by  the 
simple  fact  that  they  are  under  severe  and  cruel  perse- 
cution. This,  however,  is  no  occasional  or  incidental 
persecution,  if  we  may  use  such  expressions.  It  has  not 
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arisen  merely  from  the  accidental  pride  or  infatuation  of  a 
particular  statesman,  though,  as  the  older  persecutions  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  probably  take  its  name  in 
history  from  the  man  who  has  set  it  on  foot.  The  present 
persecution  in  Germany  is  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  fake 
doctrines  as  to  the  State  in  its  relation  to  religion  which 
have  been  for  some  time  rife  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  set  up  monarchy 
as  an  idol  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  eighteenth  began  the 
process,  which  has  continued  to  our  time,  of  the  demolition 
and  trampling  under  foot  of  the  idol  which  had  been  set 
up  in  the  place  of  God.  The  assaults*  upon  monarchy, 
which  had  so  miserably  forgotten  its  duties  to  religion  and 
to  the  Church,  were  not  made  without  inflicting  serious 
injury  upon  that  truly  divine  institution  of  which  monarchy 
is  but  an  accident — upon  society  itself.  At  the  present 
moment,  another  idol  is  being  erected  for  worship  as 
exclusive  as  that  which  was  claimed  for  the  golden  statue 
of  King  Nabuchodonosor.  This  new  idol  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  State,  and,  as  the  sacred  writer  tells  us,  “ To 
you  it  is  commanded,  O nations,  cities,  and  languages,  that 
ye  fall  down  and  adore  the  golden  stature  which  King 
Nabuchodonosor  hath  set  up.  But  if  any  man  shall  not 
fall  down  and  adore,  he  shall  the  same  hour  be  cast  into  a 
furnace  of  burning  fire.”  The  great  question  of  the  day 
between  the  Church  and  the  world  is  the  question  of  the 
worship  of  the  State,  of  which  worship  Prince  Bismarck 
has  now  come  forward  as  the  chief  hierophant.  His 
proceedings  furnish  the  most  absolute  apposite  commen- 
tary on  the  main  ecclesiastical  acts  of  the  age  of  Pius 
the  Ninth,  and  upon  the  points  urged  with  the  most 
persistency  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  They  make 
us  understand  the  necessity  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Syllabus  and  of  the  defence  of  the  Temporal  Power,  as 
well  as  of  the  political  crusade  in  favour  of  Italian  unity 
and  nationality.  In  a word,  the  battle  between  Christ 
and  antichrist  in  our  time  is  gathered  to  a point  on  the 
question  between  Church  and  State  in  Germany.  This 
gives  the  conflict  all  the  interest  of  a crucial  and  decisive 
issue,  and  draws  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  the  whole 
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Christian  world  to  the  scene  in  which  it  is  waged.  We 
know,  with  humble  confidence,  that  God  will  not  be 
wanting  to  His  Church.  Her  greatest  victories  and 
deliverances  have  been  when  the  forces  of  the  enemy  have 
massed  themselves,  as  if  weary  of  a desultory  warfare,  and 
borne  down  with  seemingly  overwhelming  weight  upon  the 
flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Among  the  persecutors  of 
late  centuries,  Prince  Bismarck  is  somewhat  of  a Goliath. 
His  fall  is  all  the  more  certain,  and  the  result  of  his  defeat 
is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  a specially  signal  triumph  to 
the  cause  which  he  has  defied.  His  enmity  has  probably 
already  consolidated  and  invigorated  the  German  Church 
with  a new  strength  and  life  which  could  never  have  been 
the  fruit  of  his  favour  or  his  toleration.  He  has  strength- 
ened her  in  herself,  and  he  has  placed  her  in  the  very  front 
of  a battle  in  which  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  all 
sincere  Christians,  even  outside  her  pale,  cannot  fail  to  be 
engaged.  The  struggle  may  be  fierce,  because  all  the 
influences  of  evil  which  walk  through  Europe  in  our  time 
are  gathered  around  his  flag,  to  succeed  if  he  triumphs,  or 
to  be  routed  if  he  fails.  But  fail  he  must,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  with  him,  for  he  has  to  do  not  with  the 
bishops  and  faithful  of  Germany  alone,  not  with  the 
Catholics  of  the  whole  world  only,  but  with  Him  of 
Whom  the  humble  Virgin  of  Israel  sang  of  old  in  the 
house  of  Zachary — 

Fecit potentiam  in  brachio  stto , 

Dispersit  super  bos  mente  cordis  sui  ; 

Deposuit  potentes  de  sede , 

Et  exaltavit  h until es. 


%*  We  append  to  the  foregoing  article  the  two  last  docu- 
ments which  have  reached  us  at  the  time  at  which  we  write 
(June  15),  in  explanation  of  the  line  taken  by  the  German 
Bishops  as  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  laws. 

11  Circular  Epistle  of  the  Chief  Pastors  assembled  at  the  tomb  of 
St.  Boniface  in  Fulda , to  the  reverend  the  clergy  and  to  all  the 
faithful  of  their  dioceses — 

Ye  know,  beloved  in  the  Lord,  into  what  a position  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  brought,  through  God’s  most  gracious  permis- 

11  From  the  Guardian  Supplement,  May  21. 
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sion,  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  very  especially  in  our  own 
country. 

A series  of  laws  has  just  been  published,  which  stand  opposed,  in 
essential  points,  to  the  divinely  ordered  constitution  and  liberty  of  the 
Church. 

At  the  time  when  these  laws  were  laid  before  the  Landtag,  we 
deemed  it  to  be  a sacred  duty  of  our  Episcopal  pastoral  office  to  lift 
up  our  voice  loudly  and  decidedly  against  the  same,  both  before  the 
Throne  and  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  And  ye  also,  reverend 
brethren  ^id  beloved  diocesans,  did  not  fail  in  the  matter,  forasmuch 
as  through  the  carrying  out  of  these  laws  the  severance  of  the  bishops 
from  the  visible  Head  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  the  severance  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people  from  their  lawful  bishops,  the  severance 
of  the  Church  in  our  fatherland  from  the  Church  of  the  God-Man  and 
Saviour  of  the  world  (which  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  earth),  the 
full  dissolution  of  the  divinely  given  organization  of  the  Church,  would 
necessarily  ensue.  To  this  your  clear  and  rightful  appreciation  of 
the  situation,  and  to  your  deeply  earnest  anxiety  arising  out  of  this 
appreciation,  you  have  given  expression  by  word  and  writing  in  many 
ways  before  your  bishops,  by  means  of  addresses  and  deputations. 
With  such  declarations  you  have  also,  in  view  of  the  serious  dangers 
which  threaten  the  Church  and  her  pastors  at  this  time,  conjoined  the 
sacred  assurance  that  you,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  will 
remain  firm  and  true  to  the  Holy  Father,  the  common  Teacher  and 
Pastor  of  all  Christians,  and  to  us,  your  lawful  bishops,  and  that  you, 
as  you  arc  partakers  of  our  heavy  anxieties,  so  will  also  be  faithful 
participators  in  our  conflicts  and  sufferings. 

These  free  and  rejoicing,  these  quieting  and  elevating,  marks  of 
your  faith  and  of  your  true  adherence  to  the  Church,  which  we  have 
received  from  all  quarters,  till  us  with  the  greatest  joy,  with  the 
deepest  comfort  in  the  affliction  of  the  present  time,  and  under  the 
threatening  storm-signals  of  the  future.  Assembled  in  solemn  delibe- 
ration at  the  grave  of  St.  Boniface,  we  send  you  all  from  our  deeply 
moved  hearts  our  common  thanks  for  these  thousandfold  marks  of 
faithfulness.  We  shall  treasure  them  as  cherished  reminiscences 
of  a most  earnest,  ever  memorable  period  of  the  Church.  We  hold 
fast  to  them,  as  a security  for  your  unchanging  fidelity,  and  we  adjure 
you  all  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  to  continue  under  all  circumstances 
true  to  your  conviction,  and  to  confirm  through  your  acts  the  words 
you  have  spoken.  God’s  grace  will  not  fail  you.  He,  Who  has  begun 
the  good  work,  will  also  perfect  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  yet  these  measures  have  not  the  force  of  law — but,  come  what 
may,  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  resolutely,  and  with  one  mind, 
maintain  the  principles  which  have  been  developed  in  our  memorials, 
which,  indeed,  arc  not  ours  alone,  but  those  of  Christendom,  and  of 
eternal  justice,  and  thus  will  we  fulfil  our  pastoral  duty,  that  at  the 
hour  of  our  death  we  may  not  be  driven  as  hirelings  from  the 
judgment  seat  of  the  Divine  Shepherd  Who  sent  us,  and  Who  laid 
down  His  life  for  His  sheep. 

Mindful  of  the  Apostolic  word,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  appointed 
the  bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  which  He  purchased  with  His 
Blood,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  our  inviolable  duty  to  remain  faithful 
to  this  appointment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  will  permit  nothing,  with 
respect  to  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Church  committed  to 
us,  which  is  contraricnt  to  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  to 
the  divine  right  of  the  Church. 
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Ye  also,  beloved  fellow-labourers  and  diocesans,  keep  for  your 
parts  unalterably  firm  to  this,  that  only  that  man  is  a rightful  bishop 
who  is  sent  as  such  by  the  Holy  Father  and  from  the  Apostolic  See, 
which  is  the  source  of  Church  unity  and  of  Church  authority,  and  who 
continues  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Similarly  you  can 
acknowledge  as  rightful  parish  priests  only  those  who  are  found 
worthy  and  suitable  for  this  office  by  their  rightful  bishops,  who  are 
intrusted  with  this  office  and  sent  forth  by  the  bishops,  and  who 
continue  in  communion  with  the  bishops.  All  others  are  interlopers. 

According  to  the  constitution  which  God  has  granted  to  His 
Church  for  all  time,  the  fiat  of  a worldly  authority  cannot  confer  on 
any  man  the  right  by  which,  without  prejudice  to  his  adherence  to 
the  Church,  he  may  appeal  from  spiritual  decisions  to  the  worldly 
power  in  Church  matters.  Rather  there  rests  on  such  a procedure, 
which  contradicts  the  divine  appointment,  the  punishment  of  excom- 
munication, which  in  pursuance  of  such  an  appeal  is  inflicted  de  facto . 

We  will,  following  the  invariable  use  of  the  Church,  place  the 
decision  of  all  doubtful  questions  concerning  the  Church  in  the  hands 
of  the  Holy  Father,  whom  Christ  has  appointed  as  chief  Head  of  His 
Church,  and  in  whose  fellowship  and  obedience  we  will,  with  God’s 
grace,  continue  firm. 

We  will  also  continue  to  fulfil  with  unimpeachable  fidelity  and  con- 
scientiousness our  duties  towards  the  worldly  power,  towards  the  civil 
commonwealth  and  our  fatherland,  forasmuch  as  we  never  forget  that 
not  strife  and  division,  but  peace  and  concord,  is  the  relationship 
which,  in  the  will  of  God,  should  exist  between  the  two  authorities 
appointed  by  Him  for  the  well  being  of  human  society. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  inalienable  freedom  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  benefits  of  Christendom,  we  commend  to  you  besides  faithful 
adherence  to  the  Church  a free  confession  of  the  truth  and  a spotless 
life,  outlasting  patience  and  resignation,  and  especially,  as  we  have 
often  before  declared,  prayer — yea,  the  most  humble  and  earnest,  the 
most  persevering  and  believing  prayer  to  our  God  and  Saviour,  Who 
alone  is  our  hope  and  our  succour.  For,  since  the  days  when 
Constantine  the  Great  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  the  three  centuries’  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  hitherto 
heathen  State  power,  there  has  hardly  been  a time  in  which*  the 
Church  throughout  the  whole  world  was  so  deprived  of  human  help, 
and  was  threatened  with  such  great  dangers  as  in  the  present  age. 
And  in  this  we  have  not  only  our  present  troubles  in  view,  but  that 
also  which  threatens  us  in  the  future.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
robbed  of  her  rightful  liberty,  if  public  life,  if  the  press  and  literature 
breathe  only  infidelity  and  contempt  or  hatred  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  if  the  youth  is  educated  in  a school  and  knowledge  estranged 
from  Christianity,  if  under  the  pressure  of  such  things  the  clergy  dies 
out  or  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  ruined,  then  must 
Christian  faith,  Christian  love  and  concord,  Christian  morality  even 
decay  and  disappear,  where  till  now  they  have  been  so  rooted  in  our 
good  Catholic  people. 

And  then  will  a destruction  and  ruin  set  in,  on  which  we  can  dwell 
only  with  horror.  We  should,  therefore,  be  devoia  of  knowledge,  of 
faith,  and  love,  we  should  completely  forget  the  admonitions  and 
warnings  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  if  in  such  solemn  and  fateful  times 
we  did  not  take  refuge  in  prayer,  and  so  cry  to  you  all  in  the  name  of 
Jesus — Pray,  pray  with  one  accord,  pray  without  ceasing  ! 

Greeting  and  blessing  in  the  Lord ! 

Fulda,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Athanasius,  May  2,  1873. 
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The  correspondent  of  the  Guardian  adds — 

This  document  is  signed  by  all  the  Prussian  prelates  who  have 
jurisdiction,  including  the  Bishop  of  Mainz,  for  the  Prussian  portion 
of  his  diocese,  and  the  administrating  Bishop  of  Freiburg  for  the 
Hohenzollern  lands.  The  late  Chaplain-General,  Bishop  Namscza- 
nowski,  appends  a special  declaration  of  his  own,  to  the  effect  that  he 
perfectly  agrees  with  all  that  the  other  Bishops  have  written,  but  that 
he  does  not  sign  with  them,  because  “ the  laws  in  question  do  not 
interfere  with  him.” 

The  other  document  was  published  May  28th,  in  the 
Germania,  which  was  immediately  seized  by  the  police.  The 
Government  countermanded  the  seizure. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Royal  Ministry  of  State. 

With  reference  to  the  published  Episcopal  memorial  of  Sept  20, 
of  last  year,  and  to  the  collective  note  laid  before  the  honourable 
Ministry  of  State  on  January  30,  of  this  year,  we,  the  undersigned 
archbishops  and  bishops,  to  our  very  deep  sorrow,  are  necessitated 
to  declare  most  respectfully,  that  we  are  not  in  a position  to  cooperate 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  published  on  the  15th  of  this  montlu 
These  laws  violate  the  rights  and  liberties  which  by  divine  appoint- 
ment belong  to  the  Church  of  God.  They  deny  entirely  the 
fundamental  principle,  in  accordance  with  which,  since  Constantine 
the  Great,  the  Christian  peoples  in  the  several  States  have  recognized 
the  ordering  of  the  relationship  between  State  and  Church — that 
principle  which  acknowledges  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church  two 
separate  authorities  appointed  by  God,  which,  therefore,  in  the  mani- 
fold points  of  contact  and  intermixings  of  their  relations  regarding 
the  ordering  of  the  boundaries  of  their  authorities,  are  required  not 
to  proceed  in  a one-sided  direction,  and  arbitrarily  to  settle  the 
bounds  and  barriers,  but  to  come  to  a peaceful  understanding  among 
themselves  respecting  such  arrangements  and  definitions.  The  Church 
cannot  acknowledge  the  principle  of  the  heathen  State,  that  the  law  of 
the  State  is  the  final  source  of  all  right,  and  that  the  Church  possesses 
only  the  rights  which  the  Legislature  and  the  constitution  of  the  State 
confer  on  her,  without  denying  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the  divinity 
of  her  doctrine  and  foundation,  without  making  Christianity  itself 
dependent  on  the  arbitrariness  of  men.  An  acknowledgment  of  these 
laws  would  therefore  be  a rejection  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
because  it  would  concede  the  unrestricted  right  of  the  State  to  regulate 
by  law  the  whole  province  of  Christian  law.  Such  an  acknowledgment 
would  be  also  a renunciation  of  all  other  historical  and  positive  rights 
of  the  Church  in  Prussia,  since  the  Legislature  as  the  only  source  of 
right  could  abolish  them  all  without  exception  in  the  future,  at  its  own 
discretion  and  by  its  own  wilL  On  this  ground  also  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with  those  detached  decisions  of  the  laws  in  question,  which 
are  permitted  by  the  Church  to  the  several  States  by  virtue  of  an 
agreement  of  the  same  with  the  Apostolic  See,  for,  if  we  did,  we 
should  acknowledge  the  competence  of  the  State  to  regulate  ecclesi- 
astical matters  on  its  own  authority. 
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X.— ST.  CHRYSOSTOM’S  ANTIOCHENE  WORKS. 

It  is  a painful  thing  to  return  to  a farm  that  one  once 
knew  smiling  and  cultivated,  and  find  it  lying  waste,  the 
stock  gone,  the  fields  unsown,  and  the  fences  broken  down. 
It  is  painful  to  see  a house  tenantless  and  in  ruins,  where 
we  were  wont  in  former  days  freely  to  partake  of  the  cup 
of  hospitality.  Still  more  painful  is  it  when  the  face  of  a 
friend,  long  unseen,  reveals  the  wreck  which  intervening 
time  has  wrought  in  him.  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo ! is 
ever  a cry  of  anguish. 

I suspect  that  it  is  a shrinking  from  this  pain  that 
keeps  many  Greek  scholars  from  reading  the  writers  who 
exhibit  the  literature  of  Hellas  in  its  decadence.  Certainly 
the  exhibition  is  very  painful.  The  “ glorious  Greeks  of 
old” — Homer,  Pindar,  /Eschylus,  Plato — wrote,  from  the 
fullness  of  their  hearts,  truths  that  they  believed  and 
cherished.  The  paltry  Greeks  of  the  Roman  period — 
Graculi,  Cicero  calls  them — wrote  because  writing  was 
fashionable  and  paid  well.  Their  care  was  for  the  style 
and  price  of  their  works,  not  for  the  matter  contained  in 
them.  And  they  have  left  to  posterity  an  inheritance  of 
plastered  and  gilded  lumber. 

In  the  front  rank  of  these  Grceculi  stands  the  sophist 
Libanius.  This  man  was  born  at  Antioch,  studied  rhetoric 
at  Athens,  and  taught  it  at  Constantinople.  Thence  he 
migrated  back  to  his  native  town,  about  A.D.  360,  and 
there  he  kept  school  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  patronized 
by  the  apostate  Julian,  whom  he  richly  repaid  in  puff. 
IJbanius  had  among  his  pupils  a certain  youth,  an  officer  s 
son,  an  orphan  from  the  cradle.  Anthusa,  this  youth’s 
widowed  mother,  had  brought  him  up  to  be  the  pride  of 
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Libanius’  school,  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  professorial 
chair.  Here  we  have  an  instance  how  far  better  God 
disposes  than  man  proposes.  Had  Libanius  purpose 
taken  effect,  his  favourite  scholar  would  have  succeeded 
him,  and  handed  down  his  name,  along  with  those  of 
Themistius,  Aristides,  and  Libanius  himself,  as  a mighty 
hunter  after  phrases.  But  God’s  views  upon  the  youth 
were  that  he  should  sit  among  the  bishops  and  doctors 
of  the  Church.  The  young  man  was  faithful  to  grace : 
and  we  reverence  in  him  now  the  golden  - mouthed 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

John  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  was  baptized,  in 
the  year  372.1  He  seems  to  have  gone  on  for  three  years 
more,  studying  rhetoric  under  Libanius  and  philosophy 
under  Andragathius,  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  law.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  “ considering  the  rascally  and  iniquitous  life 
that  was  led  in  the  lawcourts,  he  turned  his  choice  to 
a life  of  greater  peace.”  To  this  step  there  had  not  been 
wanting  solicitation  from  a quarter  that  was  very  near  to 
his  heart,  as  he  tells  us  himself.  . 

I had  many  friends,  genuine  and  true,  who  knew  the  laws  of 
friendship,  and  kept  them  exactly.  But  out  of  these  many  there  was 
one  who  excelled  all  the  rest  in  affection  for  us,  and  strove  to  outstrip 
them  as  far  as  they  outstripped  others  who  were  indifferent  in  our 
regard.  This  friend  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  with  me  all  the 
way  up  : wc  had  applied  to  the  same  studies,  and  frequented  the 
same  teachers.  Our  zeal  and  earnestness  about  the  matter  we  worked 
at  was  one  ; our  desires  were  even  and  engendered  by  the  same 
objects.  For  not  only  during  our  schooldays,  but  also  when  we  had 
left  school,  and  had  occasion  to  deliberate  what  walk  of  life  was  best 
for  us  to  choose,  then  also  our  harmony  of  view  was  manifest.  There 
were  other  circumstances  besides  that  helped  to  keep  this  union  of  ours 
firm  and  unbroken.  In  point  of  the  greatness  of  our  native  city,  neither 
of  us  had  more  to  boast  of  than  the  other.  Neither  was  my  wealth 
excessive,  and  the  poverty  in  which  he  lived  extreme;  but  the  measure 
of  our  worldly  substance  imitated  the  equality  of  our  disposition.  Our 
families  w'ere  equally  honourable  ; everything  concurred  to  make  us 
kindred  spirits.  But  when  there  was  question  of  following  the  blessed 

1 This  account  places  his  birth  in  the  year  354.  Stilting,  the  Bollandist 
(Ada  Sanctorum , September  14),  argues  for  344.  The  first  certain  date  in  the 
Saint’s  life  is  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  in  386.  In  a sermon  delivered 
at  that  time,  he  styles  himself  “a  mere  stripling” — //, upax'toxog.  Stilting 
says  that  this  is  humility.  But  I cannot  think  that  any  humility  would  put 
such  language  into  the  mouth  of  a mature  man  of  forty-two. 
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monastic  life  and  true  philosophy,  the  balance  was  no  longer  equal 
between  us,  but  his  scale  rose  in  the  air,  while  I,  still  fettered  with 
worldly  desires,  depressed  mine,  and  forced  it  to  stay  down  with 
the  weight  of  my  youthful  imaginings.  Whereupon  henceforth  our 
friendship  remained  firm  as  before,  but  our  intercourse  was  broken 
off,  for  it  was  impossible  to  associate  together  when  our  interests  were 
not  the  same.2 

The  two  fiends  were  reunited  by  John’s  diverting  his 
destiny  from  the  law  to  the  Church,  and  being  ordained 
lector.  The  other  thereupon  proposed  that  they  should 
leave  their  homes  and  live  in  common ; but  John  was 
kept  back  by  his  mother’s  reluctance  to  part  with  him. 
While  this  scheme  of  a common  life  was  pending,  there 
came  on  a storm,  or  a breath  of  good  fortune,  according 
as  we  consider  it  carnally  or  spiritually.  This  couple  of 
inexperienced  young  men,  scarcely  come  of  age,  were 
sought  for  to  be  promoted  to  the  episcopate.  They 
were  in  consternation.  But  John,  though  mistrustful  of 
himself,  was  firmly  persuaded  that  his  friend  would  make 
a very  good  bishop.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  relied  on  him 
to  avert  the  mitre  from  both  their  heads.  He  was  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  John’s  assurance  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger.  Time  went  on ; the  consecrating 
prelate  arrived,  and  the  unsuspecting  youth  was  brought 
before  him.  He  thought  to  meet  John  there;  but  John 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  other  alone  received 
episcopal  consecration  to  the  sec  of  Raphana,  south  of 
Antioch. 

After  this  pious  fraud,  John  still  further  consulted  his 
own  safety,  and  eventually  that  of  the  souls  who  were 
to  profit  of  him,  by  flying  to  a monastery  in  the  mountains. 
There  he  put  himself  under  the  obedience  of  an  aged 
Syrian,  a great  master  of  asceticism,  under  whom  he  lived 
for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  wishing  utterly 
to  hide  himself  from  men,  he  left  the  monastery  for  a cave, 
and  there  he  lived  alone  for  two  years.  These  were  years 
of  great  austerity ; during  which,  solitude,  fasting,  and 
watching  moulded  the  future  pastor  of  souls.  All  the 
while  he  was  in  the  cave  he  is  said  never  to  have  lain 

8 De  Sacerdotio , i.  This  friend’s  name  was  Basil,  not  the  great  St.  Basil 
of  Caesarea,  who  was  a generation  older  than  St.  John  Chrysostom. 
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down ; and  in  the  flower  of  his  age  he  was  half-dead  with 
penance.  They  who  see  in  St  John  Chrysostom  only  a 
taking  preacher  and  strongminded  prelate,  will  wonder 
at  such  mortification.  But  eloquence  and  energy,  though 
they  may  raise  a man  to  the  dignities  of  the  Church,  can 
never  by  themselves  procure  for  him  the  honours  of  the 
altar.  For  that,  sanctity  is  required ; and  all  saints  are 
penitents.  John,  however,  did  not  let  his  intellect 
slumber  during  those  years  of  seclusion.  The  Old  and 
New  Testaments  have  been  called  by  St.  Augustine  the  two 
edges  of  the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God.  John,  who  was 
to  wield  that  sword  so  efficaciously,  is  said  in  his  retreat 
to  have  learnt  both  Testaments  by  heart  Certainly,  his 
familiarity  with  the  Bible  is  conspicuous  in  every  page  of 
his  writings.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Text  is  as  important  to  a 
preacher  as  a knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table  is 
to  an  arithmetician.  The  treatises  0?i  Monastic  Life  and 
On  Compunction  also  flowed  from  John’s  pen  during  this 
period. 

In  the  practice  of  the  holy  sorrow  and  solitude  which 
he  described,  the  gifted  young  author  hoped  to  persevere 
“ to  old  age  and  eld.”  But  his  light,  provisionally  hidden 
that  it  might  afterwards  glow  the  more,  was  to  be 
brought  out  again  to  shine  before  men.  His  health  was 
so  shattered  by  the  rigours  of  anchoretical  life,  that  it  was 
judged  best  for  him  to  return  to  the  city  and  prosecute  his 
ecclesiastical  career.  He  was  ordained  deacon  at  Antioch 
in  381.  There  were  then  two  rival  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
Meletius,  the  patriarch  in  362,  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
Arianism.  Whereupon,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  the  Papal 
legate,  hastily  consecrated  Paulinus  in  his  place.  After- 
wards it  turned  out  that  Meletius  was  no  Arian.  Thus 
Antioch  had  got  two  bishops.  Such  a dispute  nowadays 
would  speedily  be  settled  by  the  supreme  authority ; but, 
in  the  fourth  century,  travelling  was  slow,  and  the  procur- 
ing information  from  a distance  was  difficult.  Meletius 
was  succeeded  by  Flavian,  and  Paulinus  by  Evagrius.3 

9 Some  years  after  the  death  of  Evagrius,  Flavian  was  recognized  by  all 
parties.  But  that  was  after  John  had  gone  to  Constantinople. 
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John  had  been  baptized  and  ordained  by  Meletius  ; but, 
pained  at  the  division  in  the  Church,  and  fearful  of  offend- 
ing, he  spent  great  part  of  his  diaconate  in  seclusion.  The 
fruit  of  it  was  three  of  his  longest  works,  On  the  Martyr 
Baby  las,  On  Virginity , and  On  the  Priesthood \ 

St  Babylas  was  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  The  reigning  Emperor  at  that  time, 
possibly  Decius,  had  put  to  death  a young  barbarian 
prince,  confided  to  him  as  a hostage.  With  this  blood 
6n  his  hands,  he  wished  to  enter  the  Church  of  the 
Christians.  St.  Babylas  opposed  him.  The  opposition 
cost  the  bishop  first  his  liberty,  and  then  his  life.  His 
remains  were  buried  at  Antioch.  Nearly  a century  after- 
wards, the  Emperor  Gallus  had  them  translated  to 
Daphne,  a suburb  of  Antioch.  This  Daphne  was  a place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  like  all  heathen 
shrines  in  the  later  days  of  heathendom,  it  was  a hotbed 
of  gross  immorality,  the  scandal  of  the  town.  Gallus 
hoped  that  the  presence  of  the  martyr’s  relics  would 
bridle  the  abuse.  Gallus’  successor  in  the  Empire,  Julian 
the  Apostate,  restored  Daphne  to  Apollo  ; and,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  oracle  from  that  god,  saying  that  corpses 
stopped  his  utterance,  he  transferred  St.  Babylas’  body 
from  Daphne  back  to  Antioch.  Shortly  after,  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Daphne  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  roof 
burned  off,  and  the  idol  charred  to  a cinder.  When  John 
wrote,  the  ruin  remained  as  the  lightning  had  left  it,  thirty 
years  before.  The  treatise  On  the  Martyr  Babylas  is 
directed  against  the  pagans,  and,  in  these  days  of  reviving 
paganism,  it  is  not  without  its  value.  The  writer  quotes 
our  Lord’s  words — “ He  that  believeth  in  Me,  shall  do  the 
works  that  I do,  and  greater  than  these  shall  he  do.”  No 
pagan  teacher  ever  gave  such  a promise  to  his  followers. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  are  contrasted 
with  the  witcheries  of  the  heathen  ; and  the  holiness  of 
Christian  precept,  with  the  child-murders  which  the  false 
gods  exacted  from  their  votaries.  Christianity  has  developed 
from  infancy  to  its  present  mature  age  in  the  midst  of 
mighty  foes ; this  alone  is  sufficient  fulfilment  of  its 
Founder’s  promise  of  miracles.  But  there  are  other 
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miracles  besides ; witness  the  history  of  St.  Babylas.  His 
outspoken  language  to  Decius  was  the  language  of  heroism  ; 
that  of  Diogenes  to  Alexander,  an  idle  bravado.  “ For  a 
good  man  must  direct  all  his  actions  to  public  utility, 
and  to  the  rectification  of  other  men’s  lives.  But  as  for 
the  request  to  stand  out  of  the  sunlight,  what  city,  house, 
man,  or  woman,  has  it  preserved  ? Tell  me  the  profit  of 
that  free  speech  ? ” Whereas  St  Babylas’  holy  boldness 
was  an  assertion  of  God’s  law,  which  Dccius  had  broken, 
and  a lesson  teaching  kings  the  inviolability  of  the  Church* 
Yet  Babylas,  though  he  rebuked  his  sovereign,  did  so  with 
modesty  and  respect ; while  the  sanctimonious  pagan  phi- 
losophers were  affected,  extravagant,  and  secretly  impure.4 
Babylas  was  bound,  and  led  to  death,  and  buried,  at  his 
own  request,  with  his  chains  on,  like  a warrior  with  his 
decorations.  Death  would  have  been  the  end  of  his  glories, 
had  he  been  one  of  the  worlds  great  men.  “ But  after  the 
power  of  their  speech,  the  tombs  of  the  saints  have  a 
second  power  to  quicken  to  a like  zeal  the  souls  of  the 
beholders.”  Such  a power  Babylas  put  forth,  while  he 
lay  at  Daphne.  Apollo  was  mute.  He  could  not  speak 
for  lack  of  sacrifices.  Julian  afforded  him  these.  Then 
he  could  not  speak  for  corpses.  Julian  removed  St. 
Babylas  ; for  that  was  the  corpse  that  Apollo  dreaded, 
though  he  would  not  mention  it.  Then  fire  from  heaven 
came  and  consumed  Apollo  in  his  temple.  Whereupon 
Libanius  gave  vent  to  this  ridiculous  effusion — “ O unjust 
fire  ! wherever  did  it  first  light  ? what  was  the  beginning 
of  the  mischief?  Did  it  start  from  the  roof,  and  thence 
proceed  to  other  parts,  to  Apollo’s  head,  face,  hat,  head- 
dress, and  long  gown  ? . . . Loud  lamentation,  I ween,, 
did  the  nymphs  set  up,  leaping  out  of  their  streams  ; and 
loudly  did  Zeus  lament,  sitting  somewhere  at  hand,  on 
occasion  of  the  downfall  of  his  son’s  honours ; and  great 
was  the  grief  of  the  throng  of  countless  genii,  that  are 
quartered  in  the  grove ; and  not  less  of  a wail  did  Calliope 
strike  up  from  the  midst  of  the  city,  for  that  the  leader 
of  the  dance  of  the  Muses  had  been  wrongfully  used 
by  fire.” 

4 Compare  the  English  “ saints”  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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But  Julian  was  no  better  for  this  warning,  nor  for  that 
former  prodigy  of  the  fire  bursting  out  of  the  earth,  when 
he  strove  to  set  stone  upon  stone  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  So,  like  another  Pharaoh,  neglectful  of  the 
signs  sent  him,  he  came  to  be  engulfed  with  his  army  in 
the  desert.  And  still  the  ruin  at  Daphne  stands,  “preach- 
ing to  the  world  the  shame,  the  ridicule,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  devil,  and  the  laurels,  the  victory,  and  the  power  of 
the  martyr.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  saints  ; so  resist- 
less and  terrible  to  kings  and  devils  and  to  the  prince  of 
devils  himself.” 

The  treatise  On  Virginity  opens  with  a reprehension  of 
the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Marcionite,  Valentinian,  and 
Manichaean  heresies.  These  heretics  taught  that  marriage 
was  a sin.  Whereupon  John  very  pertinently  and  properly 
remarks,  that  to  set  down  the  married  state  for  evil  is  to 
shear  virginity  of  its  glories,  and  rate  it  no  better  than 
abstinence  from  murder.  He  then  enlarges  upon  the 
blessedness  of  marriage  as  an  aid  to  holiness.  Still,  he 
continues,  marriage  has  its  drawbacks  in  the  distractions 
which  it  entails.  Whence  rather  blessed  are  they  to  whom 
God  gives  grace  to  be  holy  without  such  aid.  In  this  view 
he  alleges  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  he  copiously  expounds. 

Whoever  wishes  for  a personal  knowledge  of  St. 'John 
Chrysostom,  should  begin  by  reading  his  treatise  On 
the  Priesthood.  The  difficulties  of  the  episcopate  there 
exposed  are  the  difficulties  which  John  overcame,  and  the 
bishop  there  desiderated  is  the  bishop  that  he  was.  Man 
is  sometimes  providentially  led  to  elaborate  an  ideal 
character  without  thinking  of  being  such  himself,  and 
when  he  is  dead  and  has  done  his  work,  people  turn  to  the 
portrait,  and  say,  “There  is  he.”  So  it  was  with  John. 
The  book  that  he  wrote  in  his  diaconate  is  well  nigh  an  auto- 
biography of  his  episcopal  career.  Parts  of  that  book  are 
almost  too  divinely  beautiful  for  quotation  in  a review ; 
I will,  however,  give  such  extracts  as  appear  to  me 
appropriate  and  instructive. 

The  treatise  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  the 
author  and  that  bosom  friend  of  his  who  had  so  unwillingly 
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taken  charge  of  the  Church  of  Raphana.  John  exhorts  him  to 
value  his  dignity,  and  not  be  displeased  that  he  was  cajoled 
in  the  affair  of  his  consecration.  Thus  he  addresses  him — 

Will  you  still  contend  that  you  have  been  unfairly  deceived  by  us, 
seeing  yourself  about  to  be  set  over  all  the  possessions  of  God,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  duties,  the  performance  of  which  enabled  Peter 
to  surpass  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  ? u Peter,  lovest  thou  Me  more 
than  these?  Feed  My  sheep.  Yet  He  might  have  told  him — If  thou 
lovest  Me,  practise  fasting,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  and  long 
watchings  ; take  up  the  cause  of  them  that  suffer  wrong ; become  as 
a father  to  orphans,  and  stand  in  the  father’s  stead  towards  their 
mother.  But  now,  omitting  all  this,  what  does  He  say?  “Feed  My 
sheep.”6 

The  friend  retorts — 

What  then,  do  you  not  love  Christ  ? John.  That  I do,  and  I will 
never  cease  from  loving  Him ; but  I am  afraid  of  irritating  Him 
Whom  I love.  Basil.  What  riddle  could  be  more  puzzling  than  this  ? 
Christ  has  ordered  the  man  that  loves  Him  to  feed  His  sheep ; and 
here  you  say  that  you  do  not  feed  them  precisely  because  you  love 
the  Giver  of  that  order.  John.  What  I say  is  no  riddle,  but  a very 
clear  and  simple  statement.  For  if  I had  the  ability  to  administer 
the  charge  as  Christ  wished,  and  then  declined  it,  you  might  with 
reason  be  perplexed  at  my  words  ; but  since  my  soul’s  weakness 
renders  me  incompetent  for  this  ministry,  where  is  there  anything  to 
call  for  inquiry  in  what  I say  ? Really  I am  afraid  lest,  receiving  the 
flock  of  Christ  sleek  and  well-conditioned,  I might  come  to  waste  it 
away  for  want  of  care,  thereby  irritating  against  myself  the  God  that 
has  loved  it  so  much  as  to  give  Himself  for  the  price  of  its  salvation.0 

Correction  is  part  of  the  pastoral  office.  John  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  accord  a rebuke  to  the  temper  of  the 
offender — 

If  you  put  your  hand  too  tenderly  to  a case  that  needs  much 
incision,  and  give  not  a deep  stroke  to  one  that  requires  it,  you  have  cut 
off  part  of  the  ulcer  and  left  the  rest.  And  if  you  inflict  the  required 
gash  mercilessly,  perhaps  the  pain  will  drive  the  patient  to  despair ; 
so  that,  throwing  away  all  at  once  salve  and  bandage,  he  will  take  and 
cast  himself  headlong,  like  a beast  that  has  shivered  the  yoke  and 
burst  through  the  collar.  I could  quote  many  instances  of  persons 
that  have  run  their  bark  on  to  the  direst  miseries,  in  consequence  of 
condign  punishment  having  been  imposed  upon  them  for  their  faults. 
You  must  not  apply  correction  simply  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of 
the  transgression  ; you  must  also  aim  to  hit  the  mark  of  the  offender’s 
disposition,  lest  perchance,  meaning  to  sew  up  the  hole,  you  make  the 
rent  worse,  and  in  your  eagerness  to  raise  the  fallen,  you  make  the 
fall  greater  ; for  weak  and  frivolous  characters  that  are  much  attached 
to  worldly  luxury,  and  have,  moreover,  something  to  be  proud  of  on 
the  score  of  birth  and  high  position,  may  gently,  and  by  small  degrees, 
be  won  round  in  the  matter  of  their  sins,  so  as  to  emerge,  if  not 
altogether,  at  least  in  great  part,  out  of  their  envelope  of  woes  ; but 
6 De  Sacerdotio,  ii.,  I.  6 Jbid.,  ii.,  5. 
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if  one  administer  the  correction  all  at  once,  he  deprives  them  even  of 
that  lesser  amendment  Once  drive  a soul  to  turn  shameless,  and  it 
lapses  into  insensibility ; henceforth  it  neither  yields  to  kind  words, 
nor  bows  to  threats,  nor  is  coaxed  by  favours,  but  becomes  far  worse 
than  that  city  to  which  the  prophet  reproachfully  said,  “ Thy  look  is 
become  the  look  of  a harlot ; thou  hast  flung  away  shame  before  all.”7 

He  avers  that  any  one  that  shall  promote  him  to  the 
episcopate  will  deliver  him,  with  his  hands  bound,  to  the 
beasts  that  range  upon  the  rock  of  vainglory — 

And  what  are  these  beasts  ? Wrath,  discouragement,  envy,  con- 
tention, slanders,  accusations,  lying,  hypocrisy,  treachery : angry 
outbursts  against  them  that  have  done  no  wrong,  unworthy  con- 
nivances at  the  misconduct  of  subordinates  in  the  ministry ; grief  at 
others’  successes,  passion  for  praises,  yearning  after  honour  (this  last 
it  is  that  most  of  all  unsettles  the  soul  of  man)  ; teaching  with  desire 
to  please,  ignoble  flatteries,  base  trucklings,  contempt  o£  the  poor, 
courting  *of  the  rich,  inconsiderate  bestowals  of  honour  ; harmful 
favours  that  endanger  givers  and  receivers  alike  ; slavish  fear,  such 
as  befits  only  the  meanest  of  bondsmen  ; destruction  of  outspoken 
freedom  ; great  show  of  humility,  but  nowhere  the  real  substance ; 
removal  of  rebukes  and  reprehensions  ; or  rather,  against  the  lowly 
there  are  rebukes  and  reprehensions  enow,  but  against  them  that  are 
clad  in  power,  no  one  dares  open  his  lips.  All  these,  and  more  than 
these,  are  the  beasts  which  that  rock  supports,  and  prelates  that  have 
once  become  their  prey  are  dragged  down  perforce  into  such  a slavery, 
that  often,  to  please  ladies,  they  do  many  acts  dishonourable  even  to 
name.8 

This  is  very  well  from  the  future  scourge  of  the 
pampered  dames  of  Constantinople,  the  defier  of  Imperial 
tyranny,  and  stern  degrader  of  a simoniacal  bench  of 
bishops ! He  goes  on  to  enunciate  a maxim  which  he  is 
fond  of  quoting  upon  a variety  of  subjects,  that  the  good 
or  evil  of  a thing  lies,  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  the  use 
to  which  men  put  it — 

I would  not  charge  these  evils  upon  the  priestly  office ; let  me 
never  be  so  insensate.  Neither  would  I charge  murders  upon  steel, 
nor  drunkenness  upon  wine,  nor  insolence  upon  strength,  nor  fool- 
hardiness upon  courage.  But  they  that  use  improperly  the  gifts  given 
by  God,  they  it  is  that  are  called  blameworthy,  and  are  chastised  as 
such  by  all  reasonable  people.0 

He  strongly  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a bishop  being 
potent  in  word  as  well  as  in  work — 

By  them  that  attend  to  bodily  diseases  a variety  of  medicines  has 
been  invented,  and  divers  arrays  of  instruments,  and  diet  schemes 

7 De  Sacerdotio , ii.,  4.  Cf.  Deprehensus  pitdor  amittiiur ; Seneca,  Dr 
Beneficiis , vii.,  28. 

8 Ibid. , iii.,  9.  9 Ibid iii.,  10. 
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suited  to  the  several  maladies.  Often,  too,  mere  change  of  air  has 
sufficed  for  the  recovery  of  a sick  person’s  health,  and  sometimes  a 
seasonable  access  of  sleep  has  eased  the  physician  of  all  trouble.  But 
here  there  is  no  room  for  any  of  these  inventions  ; but  after  deeds, 
one  only  means  and  way  of  treatment  has  been  granted,  which  is 
instruction  by  word  of  mouth.  This  is  the  instrument,  this  the  diet 
scheme,  this  the  best  climate ; this  serves  in  place  of  medicine,  fire, 
and  steel.  If  there  is  need  to  cut  and  bum,  this  we  must  use  ; when 
this  is  no  longer  available,  all  the  rest  is  lost.  With  this  we  rouse  the 
lethargic  soul  and  quiet  the  feverish  ; we  cut  off  excrescences  and 
supply  deficiencies,  and  perform  all  other  operations  that  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  soul.10 

Besides  power  of  speech,  the  bishop  must  possess  that 
outspoken  freedom  which  comes  of  rising  superior  as  well 
to  the  applause  as  to  the  murmurs  of  his  hearers — 

Just  as  he  who  is  neither  affected  by  acclamations,  nor  yet  knows 
how  to  speak,  is  incapable  either  <?f  pandering  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
multitude,  or  of  doing  them  any  notable  good,  from  his  having  nothing 
to  say,  so  he  that  is  egged  on  by  a hankering  after  compliments, 
though  he  has  wherewithal  to  improve  the  multitude,  supplies  them 
rather  with  what  may  delight  them  than  with  what  may  improve  them, 
being  bought  by  the  clatter  of  their  applause.  Therefore  the  perfec- 
tion of  a prelate  is,  to  be  strong  on  both  hands,  that  competence  on 
one  may  not  be  spoilt  by  incompetence  on  the  other.  For  when  a 
man  stands  out  in  the  middle  and  says  what  is  calculated  to  set  wry 
faces  on  people  of  easygoing  lives,  and  then  stumbles  and  stops  short, 
and  is  brought  to  blush  for  want  of  words,  the.  profit  of  what  he  has 
said  oozes  away  at  once.  For  the  censured  parties,  vexed  at  his 
discourse,  and  having  no  other  means  of  retort,  assail  him  with  sneers 
for  his  want  of  skill,  thereby  thinking  to  veil  their  own  reproach.11 

He  points  out  the  secret  of  command  in  a preacher — 

Let  the  perfect  artist  be  himself  judge  of  his  own  works,  and  rate 
his  productions  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  genius  that  has  contrived 
them  decides  ; but  as  for  that  false  popular  renown  which  originates 
from  the  unprofessional  public,  never  let  it  enter  his  thoughts.  Let 
not,  then,  him  that  has  undertaken  the  task  of  instructing  give  heed 
to  unprofessional  acclamations,  nor  be  dejected  for  lack  of  them  ; but 
let  him  work  at  his  discourses  so  as  to  please  God  ; let  Him  be  the 
sole  rule  and  standard  of  the  excellence  of  their  composition — not 
claps',  nor  acclamations ; and  then,  if  he  is  praised  by  men  also,  let 
him  not  reject  their  encomiums  ; but  if  they  are  not  forthcoming  from 
the  audience,  let  him  not  seek  them,  nor  be  pained  about  them.  It  is 
solace  ertough  for  his  labours,  and  a greater  than  all  solaces,  when  he 
can  be  conscious  to  himself  of  having  composed  and  harmonized  his 
instruction  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God.12 

John  now  came  forth  to  put  these  precepts  in  practice. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Flavian  of  Antioch,  in  the  year 
386,  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  On  that  occasion 

10  Dc  Saccrdotio , iv.,  3*  11  Ibid.,  v.,  2,  3.  12  Ibid. , v.  7. 
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he  preached  his  first  sermon.  It  is  pleasant  to  go  up  and 
see  the  source  where  a great  river  appears  as  a tiny  brook, 
and  pleasant  also  to  see  the  commencements  of  a great 
man.  But  there  is  this  difference  : you  cannot,  from  seeing 
the  brook,  tell  to  what  volume  of  water  it  will  swell ; but 
you  can  from  seeing  the  man,  augur  his  future  greatness. 
John  was  a great  preacher  from  the  time  that  he  first 
opened  his  lips  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
beginner  about  that  address,  except  the  humility.  There 
is  in  it  the  same  luxuriance  of  imagery,  the  same  definite- 
ness of  purpose,  the  same  habitual  reference  to  Scripture, 
the  same  depreciation  of  riches,  the  same  crying  down  of 
sin,  the  same  extolling  of  the  power  of  prayer,  which 
characterizes  the  maturest  emanations  of  the  Golden 
Mouth.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very  good  specimen  of  his  style, 
and  a fine  piece  of  Greek.  As  my  object  is  to  exhibit 
the  writer,  I shall  quote  from  it  largely.  This  is  the' 
beginning — 

Is  it  true  what  has  befallen  us?  Has  that  really  happened  which 
has  happened,  and  is  there  no  mistake?  Is  the  present  not  night  and 
a dream,  but  really  day  ; and  are  we  all  in  our  waking  senses  ? Who 
could  have  believed  it,  that  in  the  daytime,  when  men  are  sober  and 
awake,  a mean  and  castaway  stripling  should  have  been  raised  to  such 
a commanding  height  ? At  night  there  would  be  no  seeming  impro- 
bability in  such  an  occurrence.  Before  now,  persons  maimed  in  body 
and  in  want  of  necessary  sustenance  have  seen  themselves  in  sleep 
made  whole  and  beautiful,  and  enjoying  a prince’s  table  ; but  the 
appearance  was  slumber  and  the  deceit  of  a dream.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  dreams  ; weird  and  wonderful,  and  having  its  revelry  and 
delight  in  the  marvellous.  Not  so  in  the  day  ; nor  is  an  event  of  that 
kind  readily  to  be  seen  in  the  full  light  of  facts.  But  it  has  all  now 
happened  and  taken  place,  and  found  accomplishment,  as  you  behold 
— a reality  more  incredible  than  a dream.  A city  of  this  size  and 
population,  an  admirable  and  great  people,  is  gazing  open-mouthed 
at  our  meanness,  thinking  to  hear  from  us  some  great  and  noble 
utterance. 

He  avows  his  fear  of  breaking  down — 

Were  I as  fluent  as  the  ever-flowing  rivers,  and  were  fountains  of 
words  stored  in  my  mouth,  when  such  a concourse  of  people  throng  to 
listen,  my  stream  would  quickly  shrink  for  fear,  and  hurry  its  waters 
backwards.  But  seeing  that  we  attain  not  to  the  measure,  I do  not 
say  of  rivers  or  fountains,  but  even  of  an  insignificant  drizzle,  how  can 
we  but  fear  lest  even  that  tiny  flow  be  stopped  and  dried  up  with 
terror,  and  the  like  be  our  case  that  is  wont  to  happen  in  bodies.  What 
is  that  about  bodies  ? Often  when  we  hold  things  in  our  hand  and 
grasp  them  tight  in  our  fingers,  we  let  them  all  drop  in  a fright,  our 
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sinews  becoming  relaxed  and  our  flesh  unstrung.  There  is  fear  lest 
this  accident  may  today  befall  our  soul,  and  what  little  and  insigni- 
ficant thoughts  we  have  with  much  labour  collected,  may,  under  stress 
of  excitement,  all  vanish  and  be  gone. 

He  says  he  should  be  glad  to  consecrate  the  firstfruits 
of  his  preaching  to  the  praise  of  God — 

We  must  offer  firstfruits,  not  only  of  the  threshingfloor  and 
winepress,  but  also  of  words  to  the  Word,  and  much  more  of  words 
than  of  sheaves,  for  this  fruit  is  more  properly  our  own,  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  God  Whom  we  honour.  As  for  the  grapebunch  and 
the  wheatear,  the  bosom  of  the  earth  bears  them,  the  rains  down- 
pouring  feed  them,  and  husbandmen’s  hands  cultivate  them  ; but  a 
hymn  of  sacred  eloquence  is  conceived  of  a pious  soul,  it  is  fed  by  a 
good  conscience,  and  God  gathers  it  into  the  granaries  of  heaven. 
As  much  as  a soul  is  better  than  earth,  so  much  is  the  latter  production 
better  than  the  former. 

But  he  feels  a difficulty — 

A wise  man  stops  my  mouth  and  terrifies  me,  saying — “ Praise  is 
not  comely  in  the  mouth  of  a sinner.”  As  in  chaplets,  not  only  the 
flowers  must  be  clean  but  also  the  hand  that  weaves  them  ; so  in  these 
sacred  hymns,  not  only  the  words  should  partake  of  piety,  but  likewise 
the  soul  of  him  who  strings  them  together.  But  ours  is  a polluted  soul, 
dumb  for  shame,  and  fraught  with  many  sins. 

He  proceeds  to  read  aloud  the  one-hundred-and-forty- 
eighth  Psalm,  on  which  he  remarks — 

David,  after  calling  both  creations,  upper  and  lower,  intelligible 
and  sensible,  visible  and  invisible,  above  the  sky  and  below  the  sky, 
and  after  making  one  choir  of  each,  and  so  bidding  them  sing  the 
glory  of  the  King  of  them  all,  nowhere  calls  the  sinner,  but  here  also 
against  such  a one  the  gates  are  shut. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  verse  of  the  Psalm  he  breaks 
off  and  exclaims — 

It  is  not  idly,  nor  at  random,  that  1 have  become  silent  in  the 
midst  of  this  reading,  but  truly  the  thought  of  my  understanding  is 
confounded,  and  bitter  lamentation  and  great  groaning  has  supervened 
upon  me.  What  could  be  a more  pitiful  case,  tell  me  ? Scorpions 
and  snakes  and  dragons  are  called  to  bless  Him  that  made  them  ; 
only  the  sinner  is  left  out  of  this  sacred  choir,  and  deservedly,  for  sin 
is  an  evil  beast — an  evil  untamable  beast,  not  displaying  its  fell 
character  by  working  on  fellow-servants  among  material  things,  but 
outpouring  the  venom  of  its  villainy  upon  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
“Through  you,”  says  the  Sacred  Text,  “My  name  is  blasphemed 
among  the  nations.”  For  this  reason  the  prophet  has  driven  sin  out 
of  the  universe  and  banished  it  beyond  the  border. 

The  rest  of  the  discourse  is  a panegyric  on  the  bishop, 
whom  the  preacher  says  he  will  praise  as  his  fellow-man, 
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since  his  sins  prevent  his  praising  God.  He  concludes 
with  these  words  about  himself — 

And  if  you  have  any  regard  for  us  (for  we  will  not  dare  to  enume- 
rate ourselves  among  the  priests,  since  it  is  not  right  to  count  abortive 
births  among  those  that  are  bom  in  due  season),  if  then  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  as  for  one  bom  out  of  due  time,  pray  that  we  may 
receive  great  grace  from  above.  We  needed  succour  before,  when  we 
were  leading  that  quiet  life  by  ourselves  ; but  now  that  we  have  been 
brought  forward  in  public  (I  pass  over  how  that  was  done,  whether  by 
human  interest  or  by  the  grace  of  God ; I waive  that  question,  lest 
any  may  say  that  I am  a dissembler),  now,  however,  that  we  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  have  put  on  the  yoke,  so  strong  and  heavy, 
we  need  many  hands  and  countless  prayers  to  be  able  to  render  back 
the  deposit  safe  to  the  Master  that  has  committed  it  to  us,  on  that  day 
when  those  that  have  been  intrusted  with  talents  are  to  be  summoned 
and  brought  up  to  stand  their  trial.  Pray,  then,  that  we  be  not  of  the 
number  of  the  bound,  nor  of  the  cast  out  into  darkness,  but  of  them 
that  are  able  to  meet  with  some  pardon  at  least,  through  the  grace  and 
clemency  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  Whom  be  glory  and  power  and 
adoration  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

The  twelve  years  of  John’s  priesthood  at  Antioch 
glided  smoothly  and  swiftly  away.  Probably  they  were 
the  happiest  in  his  life.  There  was,  however,  one  cloud 
which  enveloped  him,  in  common  with  the  city  in  which 
he  lived.  At  the  end  of  February,  in  the  year  387,  there 
was  a riot  at  Antioch,  on  the  score  of  over-taxation.  The 
statues  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  were  torn  from  their 
pedestals,  dragged  with  ropes  round  their  necks  through 
the  streets,  and  then  broken  to  pieces.  Order  was  at 
length  restored,  and  couriers  started  for  the  Court  of 
Constantinople  with  tidings  of  the  outrage.  The  city 
stood  aghast,  and  not  without  reason.  Three  years  later 
the  inhabitants  of  Thessalonica  murdered  an  Imperial 
officer,  and  a passionate  command  of  Theodosius  butchered 
seven  thousand  Thessalonicans  together  to  expiate  one 
man’s  blood.  Though  this  tragedy  was  not  yet  enacted, 
the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  knew  well  the  temper  of  the 
prince  whom  they  had  offended.  They  were  stupefied 
with  terror.  In  that  condition  John  addressed  them, 
seven  days  after  the  deed  was  done.  “ Grant  me,”  he 
says,  “to  bewail  the  state  of  affairs;  grant  me  to  open 
my  mouth  to-day,  and  lament  over  this  common  calamity.” 
The  city  that  yesterday  was  like  a honeycomb,  all  buzzing 
with  bees,  is  now  deserted — as  a terebinth  tree  that  has 
vou  xix.  E 
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shed  its  leaves,  and  as  a garden  without  water.  Men  are 
flying  from  it,  as  they  fly  from  a burning  house — a flight 
without  enemies,  a rout  without  a battle.  The  inhabitants 
bear  the  brand  of  Cain.  Arrests  are  already  being  made ; 
the  talk  is  of  prisons  and  executions.  The  marketplace  is 
empty,  only  a skulking  loiterer  here  and  there. 

Even  the  very  air,  and  the  orb  of  the  sun’s  beams,  seem  to  frown 
upon  me  now  and  to  show  more  dim,  not  that  the  elements  are 
changing  their  nature,  but  that  our  eyes,  darkened  with  the  cloud  of 
despondency,  are  unable  to  see  clearly,  or  with  the  same  disposition 
to  receive  the  light  of  those  beams.  This  is  what  the  prophet  lamented 
of  old,  saying — “ The  sun  shall  set  for  them  at  noontide,  and  the  day 
shall  grow  dark.”  This  he  said,  not  meaning  that  the  luminary  was 
to  be  eclipsed,  or  that  the  daylight  was  to  disappear,  but  that  men  who 
have  lost  heart  cannot  even  at  noon  see  the  light  for  the  gloom  of  their 
grief.  Such  is  our  present  state.  Wherever  you  look — at  the  ground, 
at  the  walls,  at  the  pillars  of  the  city,  at  the  people  about  you,  you 
seem  to  see  night  and  deep  gloom,  so  utter  the  humiliation  that 
everywhere  abounds.  Silence,  fraught  with  horror,  and  solitude  reign 
universally,  and  that  hum  of  the  multitude,  so  lovely  to  the  ear,  has 
been  quenched,  and  dumbness  possesses  the  city  now,  as  though  all 
the  people  had  gone  down  into  the  earth  ; and  they  seem  all  like 
stones  ; and,  tongue-tied  by  the  calamity,  they  keep  a most  grievous 
rest,  such  as  there  would  be  if  an  enemy  were  coming  to  massacre 
them  all  together  with  fire  and  sword.13  Now  is  the  hour  to  say — 
“ Send  for  the  wailing  women,  and  let  them  come,  and  for  the  wise 
women,  and  let  them  cry  out ; let  your  eyes  run  with  water  and  your 
eyelids  shed  tears  ; ye  hills  take  to  beating  of  breasts,  and  ye 
mountains  to  lamentation.”  Let  us  call  all  creation  to  sympathize 
with  our  wroes.  A city  of  this  magnitude,  the  head  of  the  cities  in  the 
East,  is  in  danger  of  being  swept  off  from  the  midst  of  the  inhabited 
world.14 

A day  or  two  after  this  homily  was  delivered,  the 
Bishop  Flavian  set  out  to  intercede  for  his  flock  with 
Theodosius.  John  began  his  sermon  on  Sunday,  March  14, 
with  these  words — 

When  I look  at  this  throne,  vacant  and  void  of  the  teacher,  I 
rejoice  and  weep  together ; I weep  at  not  seeing  our  Father  present, 
I rejoice  that  he  has  gone  abroad  for  our  preservation.16 


13  Compare  the  scene  in  Troy  at  the  death  of  Hector — 

And  the  people 

Filled  Troy’s  streets  with  the  sound  of  deep  lamentation  and  groaning. 

Such  was  the  deep  consternation  as  if  from  her  loftiest  summit 
Ilion,  towering  town,  were  enveloped  in  one  conflagration. 

(Dart’s  Iliad,  xxii.,  408 — 41 1.) 
'id  Pop.  Antioch . 18  Horn.  iii.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
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He  lays  before  the  people  a specimen  of  arguments, 
such  as  Flavian  may  use  to  win  the  Emperor  to  clemency : 
the  parable  of  the  two  debtors,  the  petition  about  forgive- 
ness in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  fewness  of  those  concerned 
in  the  sedition,  the  great  size  of  Antioch,  the  fact  that 
there  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.  But  more 
than  in  the  clemency  of  Theodosius,  he  bids  them  trust  in 
the  clemency  of  God,  and  abet  their  bishop’s  pleadings  by 
their  own  supplications  to  the  Most  High. 

On  the  day  following,  the  first  Monday  of  Lent,  which 
then  began  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  he  congratulates 
the  afflicted  people  on  their  good  attendance  at  church — 

The  marketplace  is  empty,  but  the  church  is  full — the  former  circum- 
stance is  matter  of  doleful  complaint,  but  the  latter  a source  of  joy  and 
spiritual  gladness.  When  then,  dearly-beloved,  you  enter  the  market- 
place, and  sigh  at  beholding  its  emptiness,  fly  to  your  mother,  and 
she  will  console  you  immediately  with  the  multitude  of  children  in  her 
house  ; she  will  show  you  the  marshalled  choir  of  them,  and  shake  off 
all  your  despondency.  In  the  city  we  long  to  see  men,  as  do  they  that 
inhabit  the  deserts ; but  flying  to  the  church,  we  are  hemmed  in  by 
the  crowd.  And  just  as  when  the  sea  is  troubled,  and  raging  under 
a heavy  gale,  fear  forces  all  to  fly  from  outside  into  the  harbour,  so 
now  the  waves  in  the  marketplace,  and  the  storm  in  the  city,  drive 
people  to  church  in  troops  from  all  sides,  and  knit  the  members  tight 
together  by  the  bond  of  charity.16 

He  then  breaks  into  a beautiful  discourse  on  the 
blessings  of  adversity,  and  clenches  his  words,  as  he  was 
wont,  with  a Bible  story,  that  of  the  Three  Children. 

The  sermon  of  Tuesday,  March  16,  is  very  character- 
istic of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  both  as  a preacher  and  as 
a man.  He  instances  Job,  the  man  after  his  own  heart,  to 
prove  his  favourite  thesis,  that  sin,  and  not  suffering,  is  the 
evil  to  shun.  To  those  who  dread  death,  he  quotes  the 
text,  “ Every  one  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  be  dead, 
shall  live,”  and  exclaims — 

Is  our  doctrine  a myth  ? If  you  are  Christians,  believe  Christ ; if 
you  believe  Christ,  show  your  belief  by  your  works.  And  how  may 
you  show  your  belief  by  your  works?  If  you  despise  death.  . . . 
But  I fear  not  death,  some  one  says,  nor  dying,  but  dying  miserably, 
by  having  my  head  cut  off.  . . . Dying  miserably,  my  friend,  is 
not  dying  a violent  death,  but  dying  in  sin.  Listen  to  the  prophet 
saying,  “ The  death  of  the  wicked  is  miserable.”  He  said  not,  “ A 
violent  death  is  miserable.”  . . . But  some  one  else  says,  It  is  not 

16  Horn.  iv.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
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death  by  violence  that  we  fear,  but  death  by  injustice.  . . . What  say 
you,  pray?  Do  you  fear  to  die  unjustly?  But  would  you  die  justly? 
Where  is  the  wretch  that,  having  an  opportunity  of  dying  an  unjust 
death,  would  rather  die  a just  one?  . . . See  you  that  it  is  not  a 
violent  death,  nor  an  unjust  death  that  we  should  fear,  but  a death  in 
sin? 

John,  like  a true  orator,  avails  himself  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  to  drive  his  instructions  home — 

When  the  letter  came  from  the  Emperor,  ordering  the  imposition 
of  that  tax  which  was  accounted  unbearable,  all  began  to  grumble,  all 
were  contentious,  irate,  indignant,  and  meeting  one  another  they  said, 
Our  life  is  not  worth  living  for,  our  city  is  ruined,  none  will  be  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  imposition  ; and  everybody  was  in  commotion, 
as  though  his  highest  interests  were  at  stake.  Then  happened  those 
daring  outrages,  and  some  villains,  utter  villains,  set  the  law  at 
nought,  and  destroyed  the  statues.  Thence  all  were  imperilled  to  the 
last  degree,  and  now  we  fear  for  our  very  lives,  by  reason  of  our 
provocation  of  the  Emperor.  No  longer  now  does  the  loss  of  our 
goods  give  us  a pang,  but  I hear  quite  another  story  from  before, 
people  saying,  Let  the  Emperor  take  our  property,  we  will  resign  our 
lands  and  possessions  gladly,  provided  we  are  promised  the  preser- 
vation of  our  bare  lives.  As  then,  before  the  fear  of  death  stood  over 
us,  the  loss  of  our  goods  caused  us  annoyance,  but,  after  the  perpe- 
tration of  those  lawless  and  audacious  crimes,  the  fear  of  death 
entered,  and  expelled  the  pain  of  the  loss,  so,  if  the  fear  of  hell 
possessed  our  souls,  no  fear  of  death  could  seize  them ; but  as  in  our 
bodies,  when  two  pains  attack  us,  the  more  violent  pain  usually 
sinks  the  slighter,  so  would  it  be  now ; if  the  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment to  come  remained  in  the  soul,  it  would  put  all  human  terrors  out 
of  sight.17 

The  following  is  a profitable  lesson,  happily  conveyed — 

For  this  is  sorrow  made,  not  that  we  may  grieve  at  loss  of  goods, 
nor  at  death,  nor  at  anything  else  of  the  sort,  but  that  we  may  employ 
it  for  the  undoing  of  sin.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I will  manifest 
to  you  by  an  example.  Medicines  are  made  for  the  sake  of  those 
diseases  only  which  they  are  able  to  remove,  not  for  those  that  are 
nowise  relieved  by  them.  For  instance  (for  I wish  to  make  my 
meaning  still  plainer),  the  medicine  that  has  power  to  benefit  diseased 
eyes  only,  and  is  powerless  in  any  other  malady,  would  justly  be  said 
to  have  been  made  for  the  disease  of  the  eyes  alone,  not  for  the 
stomach,  nor  for  the  hands,  nor  for  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Let 
us,  then,  apply  this  consideration  to  sorrow,  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  useful  in  no  other  of  the  ills  that  befall  us,  but  it  remedies  only  sin  ; 
evidently,  therefore,  sorrow  is  made  for  the  undoing  of  sin  alone. 
Let  us  go  over  each  of  the  dangers  incident  to  our  life,  and  apply 
sadness,  and  see  what  gain  accrues  to  us  from  the  application.  Has 
one  sustained  a pecuniary  loss  ? He  sorrows  ; he  does  not  repair  the 
loss.  Has  he  lost  a son?  He  grieves ; he  does  not  raise  the  dead, 
nor  benefit  the  departed.  Has  one  been  whipped,  cudgelled,  insulted? 
He  is  vexed ; he  does  not  revoke  the  insult  Has  he  fallen  into 

17  Horn.  v.  ad  Pof.  Antioch . 
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sickness  and  dire  disease  ? He  loses  heart ; he  does  not  remove  the 
disease,  but  aggravates  it.  See  you  that  sorrow  is  no  good  in  any  of 
these  cases  ? Has  one  sinned  ? He  is  sorry  ; he  does  away  with  the 
sin,  he  annuls  the  transgression.18 

On  the  morrow,  Wednesday,  John  cheers  his  hearers 
with  an  account  of  the  delays  which  the  couriers,  carrying 
the  news  of  the  sedition,  had  met  with  on  the  way.19 
Flavian  had  already  caught  them  up,  and  it  was  hoped  he 
would  be  at  Court  before  them,  to  break  the  Emperor’s  ire. 
This  hope,  however,  was  not  realized.  At  the  time  at 
which'  John  spoke,  the  couriers  were  already  at  Constan- 
tinople, whither  the  bishop  had  not  arrived. 

On  the  Thursday,  John  found  the  people  so  far 
recovered,  that  he  was  able  to  resume  the  Scripture 
exegesis,  of  which  his  sermons  usually  consisted.  He 
takes  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  argues  thence, 
much  in  the  style  of  Plato,20  that  God  is  good,  not  only 
in  His  favours  to  man,  but  also  in  His  punishments. 

Not  less  than  the  promise  of  heaven,  does  the  threat  of  hell  show 
God's  goodness.  I will  tell  you  how.  Had  He  not  threatened  us  with 
hell,  had  He  not  prepared  that  chastisement,  not  many  people  would 
have  reached  heaven.  For  the  promise  of  good  things  does  not  invite 
the  majority  of  mankind  to  virtue  so  forcibly  as  the  threat  of  evil 
things  coerces  them  and  rouses  them  to  attend  to  their  souls.  So 
that  although  hell  is  the  opposite  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  both 
make  for  the  same  end,  the  salvation  of  men — the  one  by  drawing 
towards  itself,  the  other  by  thrusting  towards  the  other.21 

Friday’s  is  also  a scriptural  discourse,  not  on  the  beauty 
but  on  the  strength  of  holiness,  which  is  contrasted  with 
the  inability  that  Adam  felt  to  appear  before  God  when 
he  had  sinned.22  On  Saturday,  John  delivered  what  stands 
as  the  fifteenth  homily  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  on  the 
good  of  mourning,  and  on  occasions  of  sin.  On  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  he  dealt  with  the  question,  why  a written 
Word  of  God  had  not  been  given  to  mankind  from  the 
first  He  answers,  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  hidden  things 
of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  known  and 

18  Horn.  v.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  19  Horn.  vi.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 

*°  Republic , ii.,  379,  380.  11  Horn.  vii.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  An  illus- 

tration of  John |s  way  of  arguing  from  facts  rather  than  from  speculations. 

18  Horn.  viii.  ad  Pop.  Antioch . 
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discerned  by  His  works.  Thereupon,  he  sets  forth  at  I 

great  length  what  we  know  as  the  argument  from  design.  I 

He  finds  a design  even  in  the  imperfections  of  nature. 
They  are  to  keep  men  from  taking  nature  for  God.25 

And  now  there  arrived  the  Imperial  decree  for  the 
punishment  of  the  city.  The  metropolis  of  Syria  was 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  a small  town ; there  were  to  be 
no  more  games  in  the  circus,  no  more  plays  in  the  theatre ; 
the  public  baths  were  closed,  and  two  judges,  Hellebichus 
and  Caesarius,  were  sent  down  with  a commission  to  try 
for  their  lives  those  who  had  had  a hand  in  the  riot  The 
terror  of  this  inquisition  again  confounded  the  Antiochenes. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  they  crowded  into  the 
church,  but  their  behaviour  was  more  like  that  of  sheep 
in  a slaughter-house  than  of  a congregation  assembled  for 
worship.  Fearing  one  of  those  accidents  that  often  happen 
when  panic  possesses  a large  crowd,  the  prefect  of  the  city 
addressed  the  people  within  the  sacred  building.  His 
Words  abated  their  alarm  so  that  the  service  was  able  to 
proceed.  There  was  much  ado  to  find  a preacher  for  that 
day;  at  the  earnest  call  of  his  fellow  priests,  John  at  length 
mounted  the  pulpit  He  scolds  his  hearers  severely  for 
having  had  so  little  of  Christian  manhood  in  them  as  to 
need  encouragement  from  a pagan  official. 

I thank  the  prefect  for  his  care,  in  that,  seeing  the  city  disturbed, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  meditating  flight,  he  entered  and  consoled  you 
and  led  you  to  hope.  But  I blush  for  shame  on  your  account,  that 
you  have  stood  in  need  of  consolation  from  those  outside  the  faith, 
after  so  many  long  discourses.  I prayed  that  the  earth  might  open 
and  swallow  me  up,  when  I heard  him  addressing  you,  now  consoling 
you,  and  now  blaming  that  ill-timed  and  unreasonable  cowardice. 
Instead  of  receiving  lessons  from  him,  you  should  have  given  a lesson 
to  all  unbelievers.  . . . But  I hear  you  say,  How  could  we  help  it?  we 
are  men.  On  that  very  account  we  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  because 
we  are  men  and  not  brutes.  The  latter  are  all  scared  by  noise  and 
clatter,  for  they  have  no  reflection  enabling  them  to  repel  the  senti- 
ment of  fear ; but  you,  honoured  with  reason  and  reflection,  how  can 
you  fall  into  their  craven  ways  ? 

He  tells  them  that  they  are  more  insensate  than  the 
fool  who  built  upon  sand.24  For  the  rain  fell,  and  the 
flood  came,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  the  fool's  house  was 

u Horn.  Lx.  x.  ad  Pop.  Antioch . 54  St  Matt.  vii.  26. 
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swept  away;  but  before  the  access  of  wind,  or  flood,  or 
rain,  the  Antiochenes  are  upset  by  the  mere  hearing  of 
danger.  At  this  he  continues — 

Imagine  my  present  state  of  mind,  how  I hide  my  face,  how  I 
shrink,  how  I blush  ! Had  I not  undergone  much  constraint  from 
the  Fathers,  I would  not  have  got  up  nor  discoursed,  so  dazed  am  I 
with  disappointment  at  your  pusillanimity.  Even  now,  I cannot 
return  to  myself  for  the  vexation  and  disappointment  that  beset  my 
soul.  Who  would  not  be  indignant,  who  would  not  feel  aggrieved, 
when,  after  so  much  teaching,  you  need  heathen  teachers  to  encourage 
and  persuade  you  generously  to  bear  the  present  alarm  ? Pray,  there- 
fore, that  utterance  may  be  vouchsafed  us,  in  the  opening  of  our 
mouth,  that  we  may  be  able  to  shake  off  this  disappointment,  and 
revive  a little,  for  our  soul  is  very  much  cast  down  with  shame  at  your 
littleness  of  spirit. 

He  then  addresses  them  on  the  subject  of  St.  Paul's 
chains.  In  the  discourse  I find  two  of  those  homely  turns 
of  thought  which  stamp  the  author,  not  as  a rhetorician, 
but  as  a man  speaking  to  men. 

Behold,  this  is  the  second  year  that  I have  been  addressing  your 
charity,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  expound  to  you  so  much  as  one 
hundred  verses  of  Scripture.  The  reason  is,  that  you  require  to  learn 
of  us  what  you  might  successfully  accomplish  of  yourselves  and  by 
your  own  means.  The  greater  part  of  our  sermon  is  taken  up  with 
moral  exhortation.  This  should  not  be  ; you  should  train  yourselves 
out  of  your  own  resources  to  mend  your  manners,  and  leave  to  us  the 
investigation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture. 

And  again — 

It  is  everybody's  custom  during  Lent  to  ask  how  many  weeks 
every  one  else  has  fasted,  and  you  may  hear  some  saying  that  they 
have  fasted  two,  others  three,  and  others  all  the  weeks.  And  what 
use  is  that,  if  we  spend  the  Lent  without  good  works  ? When  another 
says,  I have  fasted  the  forty  days  through,  do  you  reply,  I had  an 
enemy  and  I have  made  it  up  with  him  ; 1 had  a habit  of  detraction 
and  I have  checked  it ; I had  a habit  of  swearing  and  I have  broken 
off  the  evil  custom.86 

The  third  week  of  Lent  in  that  year  387  was  truly  a 
time  of  mourning  at  Antioch.  The  judges,  Hellebichus 
and  Caesarius,  commenced  their  sittings ; the  greater  part 
of  the  population  fled  to  the  mountains,  hardly  would  you 
meet  a man  in  the  streets  or  find  a woman  in  the  houses; 
-Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  remain  were  congregated 

25  Horn.  xvi.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
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round  the  door  of  the  court  where  the  trials  were  going  on. 
There  they  stood  without  conversing,  for  no  one  knew  who 
might  be  an  informer : they  spoke  only  in  prayer  to  God, 
and  lamentation  over  themselves  and  theirs.  But  the 
saddest,  because  the  most  unusual  part  of  the  demon- 
stration, was  the  attitude  of  the  women.  The  strict  rule 
of  inclosure  which  hems  in  the  modem  Syrian  lady  was 
little  less  strict  then ; but,  for  once,  nature  got  the  better 
of  convention,  and  women  were  now  to  be  seen  publicly 
doing  all  that  women  will  do  in  a hour  of  agony.  Inside 
the  court  the  witnesses  were  flogged  to  induce  them  to 
give  testimony.  Their  cries  struck  terror  into  the  hearers, 
as  well  from  compassion  as  from  fear  of  what  tales  they 
might  tell.  When  the  day  was  drawing  to  a close  and 
judgment  was  expected,  the  agitation  of  the  multitude 
increased.  Then  the  court  rose,  and  the  accused  persons 
were  marched  in  irons  through  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place to  the  prison  ; their  goods  were  confiscated,  seals  set 
on  their  doors,  and  their  families  sent  begging  from  house 
to  house  for  a lodging.  This  tragedy  was  repeated  on 
three  successive  days,  but  on  the  fourth  day,  which  was 
Thursday,  the  light  of  deliverance  broke  upon  the  city 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  hills  of  Syria  were  then 
as  now  thickly  studded  with  convents : from  far  and  near 
the  monks  left  their  cloisters  and  flocked  to  Antioch  ; they 
threw  themselves  before  the  magistrates,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  let  them  go,  till  either  the  prisoners  were 
discharged  or  they  themselves  were  slain.  “ The  statu es,” 
said  one  of  them,  “the  statues  that  have  been  thrown 
down,  can  be  set  up  again  and  restored  to  their  pristine 
shape,  but  if  you  kill  the  image  of  God,  who  shall  repair 
that  mischance  ? ” The  clergy  of  the  city,  and  doubtless 
John  amongst  them,  seconded  these  entreaties.  The  judges 
replied  that  their  commission  was  to  condemn  the  guilty, 
and  they  durst  not  pardon  them.  The  monks  urged  a 
suspension  of  the  sentence  while  they  went  to  Constan- 
tinople to  solicit  the  Emperor.  Hellebichus  and  Caesarius 
in  the  end  gave  way,  and  the  trials  were  stopped.  But  the 
judges  thought  it  unnecessary  for  the  monks  to  undertake 
so  long  a journey ; let  them  write  out  what  they  had  to 
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say,  and  they,  the  judges,  would  present  it  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  done  accordingly. 

Of  course  there  had  been  no  preaching  during  that 
reign  of  terror ; but  on  Saturday  the  city  wras  quiet,  and 
John  spoke  once  more. 

Seasonably  have  we  all  sung  in  common  to-day.  “ Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  Who  worketh  wonders  alone.  0 For  wonderful 
and  marvellous  are  the  things  that  have  happened.  An  entire  city, 
with  a population  so  numerous,  was  on  the  point  of  being  submerged 
and  sunk  and  altogether  lost ; and  God  has  delivered  it  at  once,  in 
one  moment  of  time,  from  utter  shipwreck. 

He  proceeds  to  extol  the  intrepid  supplication  of  the 
monks.  He  compares  the  behaviour  of  the  heathen 
philosophers — 

Where  are  they  now  that  throw  old  mantles  over  their  shoulders, 
and  display  a long  beard,  and  carry  staves  in  their  hands,  those 
philosophers  of  the  heathen,  those  scurrilous  cynics,  that  lead  a baser 
life  than  the  dogs  under  the  table,  and  do  anything  to  get  a meal  ? 
They  all  left  the  city  on  that  occasion,  they  all  made  off  and  buried 
themselves  in  caverns  ; only  they  that  make  real  profession  of  philo- 
sophy by  works  appeared  m the  marketplace,  as  fearlessly  as  though 
no  danger  encompassed  the  city. 

He  consoles  the  citizens  for  the  loss  of  the  title  of 
metropolis. 

Learn  in  what  consists  the  glory  of  a city ; then  you  will  understand 
that,  if  the  inhabitants  betray  it  not,  no  other  can  bereave  the  city  of 
its  glory.  It  is  not  being  a metropolis,  nor  being  large,  nor  possessing 
splendid  edifices,  and  numerous  columns,  and  broad  porticoes  and 
parades,  nor  precedence  over  other  cities  ; it  is  the  virtue  and  piety  of 
the  inhabitants  that  form  the  glory  and  ornament  and  security  of  a 
city.27 . . . To  me  a city  without  God-fearing  citizens  is  viler  than 
any  village  and  meaner  than  any  cave.  ...  If  you  are  a Christian, 
you  have  not  your  city  upon  the  earth.  God  is  the  contriver  and 
builder  of  our  city.  Though  we  should  gain  the  whole  world,  we  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  in  it  all.  We  have  been  registered  in  heaven 

46  Psalm  lxxi.  19. 

57  Cf. 

What  constitutes  a State? 

Not  high  raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  nor  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 

Where  lowbrowed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  ! men,  highminded  men. 

(Sir  William  Jones.) 
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— there  is  our  citizenship.  Let  us  not,  like  little  children,  overlook 
valuables  and  gaze  after  trifles.  ...  I heard  many  persons  saying  in 
the  marketplace — “ Alas  for  thee,  Antioch  ! what  has  befallen  thee  ? 
how  art  thou  dishonoured.”*  And  when  I heard,  I laughed  at  the 
childish  disposition  of  than  that  said  this.  It  is  not  the  time  for 
saying  such  things  now ; but  when  you  see  dancers,  and  drunkards, 
and  singers,  and  blasphemers,  and  swearers,  and  perjurers,  and  liars, 
then  repeat  that  phrase — “ Alas  for  thee,  my  city  ! what  has  befallen 
thee? 

On  the  next  day,  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  John 
began — 

I see  many  jubilant  faces  saying  to  one  another — “We  have 
conquered,  we  have  gained  the  day  ; half  of  Lent  is  cleared.”  I 
recommend  such  persons  not  to  rejoice  because  half  of  Lent  is 
cleared,  but  to  consider  whether  half  of  their  sins  are  cleared. 

From  this  appropriate  exordium  he  passes  to  St.  Paul’s 
words,  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always.”  He  shows  how 
such  perpetual  joy  is  possible.  “ For,”  he  says,  “ as  I am 
always  telling  you,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  things,  but  our 
frame  of  mind,  that  is  wont  to  pain  and  rejoice  us.”  He 
denounces  some  indecent  bathing  that  had  been  going  on 
in  the  Orontes — 

The  remnants  of  the  calamity  still  endure,  the  Emperor’s  decision 
is  still  uncertain,  the  administrators  of  the  city  are  all  in  chains,  . . . 
the  head  of  the  city  is  in  prison,  our  members  are  in  exile,  the  issue  is 
undecided  ; and  pray,  do  you  dance  and  sport  and  laugh  ? “Well,  but 
we  can’t  go  unwashed,”  is  the  reply.  O shameless  spirit,  mean  and 
unprincipled  ! How  many  months  have  elapsed,  tell  me  ? how  many 
years  ? It  is  not  yet  twenty  days  since  you  were  shut  out  of  the  baths, 
and  you  fret  and  chafe  as  though  you  had  gone  unwashed  for  a year.2® 

In  the  sermon  on  Monday,30  he  resumes  the  biblical 
exposition,  interrupted  for  twelve  days,  and  proves  that 
man’s  body,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  still  the  work  of 
a good  God,  and  that  those  very  imperfections  conduce  to 
man’s  good. 

The  next  day’s  sermon  continues  on  the  providence 
of  God  in  creation,  about  which  the  preacher  has  this 
remark — 

If  you  go  into  a surgery,  and  see  many  instruments  set  out  to  view, 
you  admire  the  variety  of  the  instruments,  although  you  are  ignorant 
of  their  use.  So  act  in  regard  to  creation  ; and  when  you  see  many 

28  Horn*  xvii.  ad  Pop . Antioch,  29  Horn.  xviiL  ad  Pop . Antioch. 

30  Horn.  xi.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
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animals  and  herbs  and  plants  and  other  things,  the  uses  of  which  are 
unknown  to  you,  admire  their  variety,  and  stand  awestricken  at  the 
excellent  device  of  God,  in  neither  making  all  things  clear  to  you  nor 
leaving  all  things  obscure.  He  left  not  them  all  obscure,  that  you 
might  not  say  there  was  no  providence  in  the  world;  He  has  not 
allowed  all  to  become  known  to  you,  that  the  greatness  of  your 
knowledge  might  not  lift  you  up  to  pride.31 

He  maintains  the  existence  of  a natural  law ; observing 
that,  when  the  Jewish  law  was  given,  reasons  were  rendered 
for  the  positive  ordinances,  such  as  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  ; but  murder  and  adultery,  and  other  acts  against 
nature,  were  forbidden  without  remark,  since  nature  itself 
witnessed  their  unlawfulness  to  all  men. 

On  Wednesday,  with  a view  of  sobering  his  audience, 
John  rehearsed  to  them  the  sad  scenes  of  the  previous 
week.  He  then  completed  the  disquisition  on  the  natural 
law.  The  burden  of  what  he  says  is — “ God  has  planted 
in  our  nature  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  but  left  the  practice 
and  right  accomplishment  of  the  same  to  our  freewill.”32 

After  this,  false  rumours  arose  that  the  attempts  to 
pacify  the  Emperor  had  failed,  and  that  the  city  was 
about  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  deferred  vengeance. 
John  delivered  a discourse  on  that  alarm.38  On  the  Sunday 
following,  there  was,  for  some  reason,  a large  influx  of 
monks  from  the  country.  John  eulogized  these  forerunners 
of  Clairvaux,  of  whom  he  says — 

You  may  see  each  of  them,  now  yoking  oxen  and  driving  a 
plough  and  cutting  a deep  furrow,  and  now  mounting  the  sacred 
pulpit  and  ploughing  the  souls  of  his  hearers ; sometimes  with  his 
sickle  cutting  the  thorns  out  of  the  land,  and  sometimes  with  his 
speech  clearing  sins  out  of  souls.34 

A day  or  two  before  Easter,  John  preached  again.  To 
understand  this  sermon,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
that  the  preacher  had  done  something  more  during  his 
Lenten  course  than  comfort  the  terrified  citizens  and 
explain  the  creation  to  them.  He  had  also  attacked  one 
of  their  sins.  The  ancient  Greeks,  as  every  one  knows, 
were  prodigal  of  their  oaths,  with  little  regard  for  the 

81  Horn,  xii.  ad  Pop,  Antioch, 
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truth,  and  less  for  the  necessity  of  them.  This  feature 
of  character  had  gone  down  to  the  Hellenized  cities  of 
Asia.  John  determined  to  efface  it  at  Antioch.  At  the 
end  of  thirteen  of  the  discourses  which  I have  mentioned, 
he  made  thirteen  separate  attacks  upon  the  vice  of 
swearing.  In  this  discourse,  after  exhorting  the  people 
to  forgive  their  enemies,  as  they  hoped  the  Emperor 
would  forgive  them,  in  view  of  the  coming  festival,  he 
threatens  excommunication  against  such  persons  as  shall 
still  continue  to  swear. 

I give  you  all  warning,  and  declare  that  if,  in  my  private  visits  and 
experience  amongst  you,  I shall  catch  (as  certainly  I shall  catch) 
and  find  any  that  have  not  corrected  this  defect,  I will  make  them 
atone  for  it  by  ordering  them  to  stay  away  from  the  sacred  mysteries, 
not  that  they  may  stay  away,  but  that  they  may  correct  themselves, 
and  so  approach,  and  with  a clean  conscience  enjoy  the  holy  table.86 

Meanwhile  Flavian’s  mediation  at  Court  for  his  flock 
had  gone  on  well.  Theodosius  was  induced  to  remit  the 
whole  punishment  which  the  riot  had  provoked.  The 
bishop  started  for  his  diocese,  bearing  this  pardon  with 
him.  When  near  Antioch,  he  sent  a horseman  forward 
with  the  news.  He  reached  the  city  himself  at  the  very 
end  of  Holy  Week.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  heard  John 
in  the  pulpit 

With  the  saying  wherewith  all  along  during  the  season  of  danger 
I was  wont  to  preface  my  addresses  to  your  charity,  with  that  same  I 
will  open  my  discourse  to  you  to-day,  and  say  along  with  you — Blessed 
be  God,  that  has  granted  us  to  celebrate  this  holy  festival  with  joy 
and  great  gladness  to-day,  and  has  given  back  the  head  to  the  body, 
the  shepherd  to  the  sheep,  the  teacher  to  the  scholars,  the  general  to 
the  soldiers,  the  chief  priest  to  the  priests.  Blessed  be  God,  Who 
does  things  beyond  our  asking  or  conceiving.  We  thought  it  enough 
to  escape  the  evils  lately  impending  over  us,  and  all  our  supplication 
was  for  that ; but  the  merciful  God,  Who  in  His  gifts  always  outdoes 
our  prayers  and  far  outstrips  them,  has  restored  our  Father  to  us  with 
a rapidity  beyond  all  hope.  Who  would  have  thought  that  in  such  a 
few  days  he  could  go  and  converse  with  the  Emperor  and  dissipate 
the  danger,  and  come  back  to  us  so  quickly  as  to  be  able  to  be  in  time 
for  the  holy  feast  of  Easter  and  keep  it  with  us  ? But  lo,  that  unhoped 
for  boon  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  we  have  recovered  our  Father, 
and  the  pleasure  that  we  enjoy  is  all  the  greater  from  our  having 
gotten  him  back  beyond  our  expectation.  On  all  these  grounds,  then, 
let  us  give  thanks  to  the  merciful  God,  and  admire  His  power  and 
clemency  and  wisdom,  and  the  providence  that  He  has  exercised  over 
this  city.36 

85  Horn . xx.  ad  Pop . Antioch.  86  Horn.  xxi.  ad  Pop . Antioch. 
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There  follows  a description  of  the  bishop's  interview 
with  the  Emperor.  When  admitted  to  an  audience, 
Flavian  could  not  speak  for  tears.  The  Emperor  began 
the  conversation,  enumerating  the  benefits  that  he  had 
conferred  on  Antioch,  and  complaining  of  the  ill  return 
which  had  been  made  them.  The  bishop  then  found 
voice  to  represent  how  splendid  the  opportunity  was  for 
a manifestation  of  Imperial  clemency:  he  narrated  in 
commiseration  the  actual  terror  of  the  Antiochenes,  and 
exhorted  the  Emperor  to  have  mercy  on  them  as  he 
hoped  for  mercy  himself  at  the  last  day.  Theodosius 
answered  in  words  which,  John  says,  “adorned  him  much 
mpre  than  his  diadem  ” — 

What  great  wonder  if  we,  men  as  we  are  ourselves,  remit  our  anger 
upon  the  men  that  have  insulted  us,  seeing  that  the  Master  of  the 
universe,  coming  upon  earth  and  becoming  for  our  sakes  a servant, 
and  being  crucified  by  them  that  had  received  His  bounty,  invoked 
His  Father  on  behalf  of  His  executioners,  saying — “ Forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.”  What  wonder,  then,  if  we  forgive  our 
fellow  servants ! 

There  is  a certain  pathos  in  these  words,  coming  from 
the  author  of  the  massacre  which,  three  years  later,  roused 
the  righteous  indignation  of  St  Ambrose.  But  Theodosius 
repented  of  that  sin.  He  forgave  Antioch  : he  was  forgiven 
for  Thessalonica. 

The  above  full  account  of  the  Lent  of  387  may  stand 
for  a specimen  of  the  labours  in  which  John  spent  his 
priestly  career.  Besides  many  occasional  discourses,  he 
exposed  in  the  pulpit  a goodly  portion  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
The  book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels  of  St  Mat- 
thew and  St  John,  and  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  (except  those 
to  the  Colossians,  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  Hebrews) 
were  thus  commented  on  by  him  at  Antioch.  A little 
Judaism  at  times  was  fashionable  among  the  Christians 
at  that  age : this  fashion  drew  from  the  vigilant  pastor 
a course  of  sermons  Against  the  Jews. 

I may  be  allowed  here  with  diffidence  to  say  a word 
on  the  characteristics  of  St  John  Chrysostom  as  a 
preacher.  To  his  Bible-loving  genius  I have  already 
referred.  He  was,  moreover,  what  I may  call  a preacher 
with  a policy.  In  a legislative  chamber,  whoever  would 
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attain  to  the  reputation  of  a public  speaker  must  provide 
himself,  not  with  rhetoric  merely,  but  with  political  views. 
These  views  may  be  sound  or  the  reverse  ; he  may  be 
a Chatham  or  a Bolingbroke ; but  the  important  thing 
is  that  he  should  have  views — clear,  decided,  and  peculiar 
views — fastened  upon  him  by  his  own  consideration  of 
State  affairs.  The  same  is  the  condition  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical orator.  He  must  have  views  of  his  own  on  subjects 
of  piety.  The  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  are  believed 
alike  by  all  the  faithful,  but  they  are  not  realized  by  all 
in  the  same  way.  When  a believer  is  reclaimed  from  sin 
by  attending  the  exercises  of  a mission,  it  is  his  realization, 
not  his  belief,  of  the  eternal  truths,  that  is  altered  and 
increased.  Besides  the  articles  of  faith,  there  are  also 
deductions  that  may  be  made  from  them,  and  applications 
of  them  to  the  circumstances  of  life.  These  deductions 
and  applications  are  developed  very  variously  in  various 
minds.  The  realizing  the  truths  of  faith,  and  the  arguing 
from  them  and  applying  them  to  circumstances,  constitute 
the  possession  of  spiritual  views.  This  possession  cannot 
be  achieved  without  deep  meditation.  After  a man  has 
achieved  it,  if  he  likes  to  open  his  mouth,  he  will  be  heard 
with  interest,  and  will  command  disciples  though  he  be 
destitute  of  eloquence.  We  find  men  of  this  class — 
Catholics  call  them  spiritual  men. 

What  special  views  then  had  St.  John  Chrysostom  on 
subjects  of  piety  ? They  will  appear  whenever  a faithful 
portrait  shall  be  drawn  of  the  Saint's  personal  character ; 
for  the  views  that  he  held,  he  acted  upon.  Meanwhile  I 
must  have  quoted  beside  the  mark,  if  the  reader  has  not 
been  struck  already  with  the  manly  spirit  of  Christian  self- 
reliance,  strong  in  trust  in  God  and  love  of  His  Divine 
Majesty,  that  John's  writings  breathe.  From  them  it 
would  be  possible  to  extract  a complete  scheme  of  asce- 
ticism ; and  a useful  work  it  would  be,  as  well  to  the 
compiler  as  to  those  to  whom  he  might  communicate  it. 
New  spiritual  books  are  constantly  being  written.  It  were 
ill  done  to  blame  the  authors  of  them.  Such  productions 
are  healthy  signs  of  the  continued  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  bringing  forth  in  every  age  fruits  adapted  to 
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the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  time.  But  there  may  be 
occasion  to  remind  some  persons  that  the  writing  of 
ascetic  works  is  anything  but  an  easy  task ; indeed, 
quite  as  difficult  as  writing  works  of  science,  although  the 
two  difficulties  differ  in  kind.  Might  not  what  we  call 
our  good  books  be  rendered  a little  more  solid  and 
reliable  and  practically  enlightening  than  they  sometimes 
are,  if  they  had  more  of  the  old  Fathers  about  them  ? 
Without  something  of  a martyr's  strength  of  will,  a man 
in  the  nineteenth  century  can  scarcely  save  his  soul ; 
and  I know  not  who  gives  better  lessons  in  that  quality 
than  St.John  Chrysostom. 

John,  however,  was  eloquent  as  well  as  spiritual.  He 
had  been  carefully  trained.  Libanius  did  at  least  some 
good  in  the  world  by  cultivating  such  a youth.  John's 
works  bear  the  fullest  evidence  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  classics  ; with  Homer,  Euripides,  Demosthenes,  and 
Plato.  Not  that  he  quoted  them  in  the  pulpit,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Renaissance  preachers  ; he  justly  considered 
that  pedantry  to  be  profane.  But  he  built  upon  them 
silently,  as  Milton  built  upon  Virgil.  Besides  training 
and  erudition,  John  was  seconded  in  his  oratory  by  an 
impetuous  and  ardent  nature.  His  thoughts  fly  so  fast, 
that  he  has  often  hardly  time  to  string  them  together. 
Long  sentences,  with  and , and \ and,  repeated,  roll  on  till 
we  wonder  when  the  train  will  come  to  an  end.  From 
this  the  reader  may  gather  that  his  was  not  the  parenthetic 
style,  but  the  open  style.  He  did  not,  after  the  manner 
of  Thucydides,  begin  a sentence,  and  insert  in  the  middle 
of  it  all  the  other  sentences  that  occurred  to  him  while 
writing  that ; but  he  first  finished  one  sentence  and  then 
the  others  successively.  Hence  he  is  an  easy  author  to 
read.  Frequently,  however,  the  rapidity  and  vehemence 
of  his  diction  invest  it  with  all  the  force  of  that  terseness 
in  which  he  is  deficient.  I recollect  nothing  in  any  of 
the  Attic  orators  which  I prefer  to  the  following  specimen. 

Are  you  irreligious  ? think  of  the  Magi.  Are  you  rapacious  ? think 
of  the  publican.  Are  you  unclean  ? think  of  the  adulteress.  Are  you 
a murderer  ? think  of  the  thief.  Are  you  a transgressor  ? think  of  the 
blasphemer  Paul  becoming  afterwards  an  apostle  ; formerly  a per- 
secutor, and  afterwards  a preacher  of  the  Gospel ; formerly  a fornicator, 
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and  afterwards  a bridesman  ; formerly  cockle,  and  afterwards  wheat ; 
formerly  a wolf,  afterwards  a shepherd  ; formerly  lead,  afterwards 
gold  ; formerly  a pirate  and  buccaneer,  and  afterwards  a pilot ; for- 
merly a ravager  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards  intrusted  with  the 
Church ; formerly  cutting  down  the  vines,  and  afterwards  dressing 
them ; formerly  a destroyer  of  the  temple,  and  afterwards  turning 
builder.  See  you  the  excess  of  .wickedness  ? see  the  perfection  of 
virtue.  See  you  the  contumaciousness  of  the  servant?  see  the 

clemency  of  the  Master.  Tell  me  not — I am  a blasphemer  : tell  me 
not — I am  a persecutor — I am  unclean.  You  have  examples  on  all 
hands  ; take  refuge  in  what  harbour  you  will.  Will  you  m the  Old 
Testament  ? will  you  in  the  New  ? In  the  New  there  is  Paul ; in  the 
Old,  David.  Tell  me  of  no  excuses,  tell  me  of  no  delay.  Have  you 
sinned  ? repent.  Have  you  sinned  ten  thousand  times  ? repent  ten 
thousand  times.37 

None  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  profuseness  of 
imagery  throughout  John’s  writings.  A poet,  anxious 
for  similes  but  unable  to  invent  them,  would  find  there  a 
mine  of  gems  to  pilfer.  Another  very  remarkable  point  in 
an  author  of  the  fifth  century  is  the  absence  of  affectation. 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect,  and  yet  the  effect  comes. 
How  it  comes  is  hard  to  say ; everything  said  is  so  natural, 
so  obvious,  that  it  seems  as  though  it  could  not  have  been 
said  otherwise.  I will  quote  one  more  passage,  rather  a 
long  one,  to  illustrate  this  point  Having,  the  day  before, 
tried  his  hearers’  patience  with  a disquisition  on  Melchise- 
dech,  which  they  had  taken  kindly,  John  resolved  to 
reward  them,  as  he  says,  by  resuming  his  shepherd’s  pipe. 
He  wished  on  this  occasion  to  be  ornate : he  is  profusely 
so,  and  yet  how  simple  ! He  speaks  of  church  music — 

God,  beholding  great  part  of  mankind  sunk  in  idolence,  and 
impatient  of  the  labour  of  investigating  spiritual  things,  wished  to 
render  the  toil  more  loveable,  and  to  steal  away  the  perception  of  the 
fatigue.  He  therefore  mingled  melody  with  prophecy,  that  all  being 
captivated  by  the  music’s  measured  flow,  might  waft  up  to  Him  the 
sacred  canticles  with  a hearty  good  will.  For  nothing — nothing  so 
raises  the  soul,  and  gives  it  wings,  and  separates  it  from  earth,  and 
frees  it  from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  and  sets  it  musing  on  the  things 
of  heaven,  and  inspires  it  with  contempt  for  worldly  goods,  as  the 
melody  of  voices  meeting,  and  a divine  chant  tunefully  arranged. 
Such  pleasant  kindred  is  there  between  our  nature  and  musical  airs, 
that  even  babes  at  the  breast,  crying  with  vexation,  are  by  this  means 
lulled  to  sleep.  The  nurses  that  bear  them  in  their  arms,  often  going 
away,  and  coming  back  again  and  singing  them  some  childish  ditty,  thus 
close  their  eyes  in  slumber.  For  this  do  travellers  often,  as  they  drive 
their  beasts  at  noon,  sing  over  their  drive,  beguiling  the  weariness  of 
the  road  with  their  songs.  And  not  only  travellers,  but  husbandmen 
37  Horn,  in  Psalm . 1. 
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also  often  sing  as  they  tread  the  winepress,  and  gather  the  grapes, 
and  dress  the  vines,  or  otherwise  employ  themselves.  The  like  do 
sailors  at  the  oar.  Then  again,  women  at  the  loom,  as  they  divide 
with  their  shuttle  the  mixed  threads  of  the  warf,  often  sing  each  by 
herself ; often  too,  all  joining  in  chorus,  they  execute  some  one  piece 
in  unison.  This  is  the  way  of  women,  and  travellers,  and  husbandmen, 
and  sailors.  They  seek  by  singing  to  beguile  the  toil  of  their  labours, 
thinking  that  the  soul  is  able  to  bear  all  hardships  and  difficulties  the 
easier  for  listening  to  melody  and  song.  Since,  then,  our  soul  has  an 
affinity  for  this  kind  of  delight,  that  devils  may  not  spread  havoc  on 
all  hands  by  the  importation  of  lewd  ballads,  God  has  planted  the 
Psalms  as  a means  of  combining  pleasure  with  profit.  From  pagan, 
ballads,  harm  and  destruction,  and  many  dangers  would  be  incurred, 
inasmuch  as  the  more  wanton  and  licentious  of  those  ballads  fasten 
upon  the  members  of  the  soul  to  weaken  and  soften  it ; but  from 
spiritual  canticles  great  is  the  gain  that  will  accrue,  great  the  profit, 
great  the  sanctification.  They  will  minister  to  all  devotion,  the  words 
cleansing  the  soul,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  hastens  to  descend  on  the 
soul  that  sings  them.  In  proof  that  such  as  sing  intelligently  call 
down  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  hear  what  Paul  says — “ Be  not  drunk 
with  wine,  wherein  is  luxury,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.”  He  adds 
the  manner  of  the  filling — “ Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts 
to  the  Lord.”  What  means  in  your  hearts  ? Intelligently  is  the 
meaning  ; that  the  mouth  may  not  utter  the  words,  and  the  mind  play 
truant  and  go  wandering  everywhere,  but  that  the  soul  may  give  ear 
to  the  tongue.  And  as  swine  run  where  there  is  a slough,  but  bees 
settle  where  there  are  perfumes  and  spices,  so  where  there  are  lewd 
ballads  devils  congregate,  but  where  spiritual  canticles  are  sung  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit  descends  and  sanctifies  the  mouth  and  soul. 

In  the  September  of  39 7 died  Nectarius,  the  successor 
of  St  Gregory  Nazianzene  in  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Constantinople.  The  fame  of  the  great  Syrian  preacher 
had  crossed  the  Hellespont  The  clergy  and  people  of 
the  Greek  capital,  fond  as  Englishmen  are  of  eloquence, 
called  loudly  for  him  to  be  their  bishop.  John  received 
a message  from  Asterius,  the  Count  of  the  East,  requesting 
his  presence  at  a chapel  some  way  out  of  Antioch.  There 
retribution  awaited  him  for  the  artifice  which,  twenty-two 
years  before,  he  had  practised  on  the  Bishop  of  Raphana. 
Imperial  officers,  sent  for  the  purpose,  took  him  in  charge 
and  carried  him  off  to  Constantinople.  He  was  consecrated 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  ; and  enthroned 
in  St  Sophia  on  the  26th  of  February,  in  the  year  398. 

J.R. 
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Tis  strange  that  the  deeps  in  our  hearts  should  be  stirred 
By  the  light  winds  wandering  o’er ; 

Yet  a passing  strain,  or  a whispered  word, 

Oft  thrills  to  one’s  inmost  core. 

And  eager  hopes,  and  golden  dreams, 

As  vague  and  as  undefined 
As  the  subtle  flash  of  the  lightning-gleams, 

Awake  in  the  startled  mind ; 

While,  crushed  ’neath  its  burden  of  sorrow  and  strife, 
Some  heaven-bom  feeling  tells 
That  a better,  a purer,  a holier  life 
In  the  heart  of  our  being  dwells. 

Why  do  I lean  on  the  window-sill, 

Building  up  thoughts  so  vast, 

While  the  world  around  is  hushed  and  still, 

And  the  midnight  hours  flit  past  ? 

Why  do  I think  of  my  wayward  life, 

And  sigh  for  the  far-off  years, 

When  my  heart  knew  nought  of  doubt  or  strife, 

And  my  cheek  was  unstained  with  tears  ? — 

When  there  yet  was  hope  that  the  opening  flower, 

That  smiled  on  the  smiling  earth, 

Would  bear  undimmed,  till  its  latest  hour, 

The  fragrance  and  bloom  of  its  birth ; — 

Why  ? For  this  little  book  of  thine 
Has  touched  on  a tender  string, 

Whose  echoing  notes  to  the  inmost  shrine 
Of  my  softened  spirit  ring. 

Others  may  laugh,  that  a passing  gift 
Should  loosen  one’s  fixed  control — 

That  a trivial  act  should  have  power  to  lift 
The  screen  from  a human  soul ; 

But,  ah  ! they  know  not  the  gentle  heart — 

They  know  not  the  noble  mind, 

Whose  lightest  thoughts  to  thy  gift  impart 
A value  no  words  can  find. 

E.  H. 
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Perhaps  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  age  of 
scientific  development  than  the  high  position  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  votaries  of  certain  branches  of  study 
which,  up  to  a recent  date,  were  scarcely  honoured  with 
the  title  of  science  at  all.  It  would  appear  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  the  various  branches  of  natural  history,  with 
chemistry  and  the  microscope,  on  which  they  so  much 
depend,  were  the  only  matters  which  really  deserve  the 
name  of  science.  The  most  perfectly  equipped  scientific 
expedition  which  has  ever  left  the  shores  of  any  country 
has  lately  been  sent  out  with  the  view  of  exhausting,  as 
far  as  the  skill  of  man  can  do  it,  the  secrets  of  life  which 
the  deep  ocean  alone  can  reveal.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  against  this  impulse  in  itself ; we  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  widely  differing 
creatures  must  lead  to  the  possession  of  a vast  amount  of 
knowledge  which,  like  everything  else  which  deserves  the 
character  of  truth,  must  be  of  service,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  human  race.  We  even  think  that  the  suggestions 
and  marvellous  hypotheses  with  which  scientific  journals 
are  crowded  by  those  who  fear  to  be  behind-hand  in  giving 
forth  their  discoveries  to  the  world,  though  themselves 
often  absurd  enough,  may  still  be  useful  as  giving  the 
key  to  a new  direction  of  investigation.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  complain  that  all  the  world  have  become 
physiologists,  but  we  do  very  much  resent  it  that  physiolo- 
gists should  think  that  they  have  become  all  the  world. 
The  one  fact  is  merely  a sign  of  the  times  : it  is  the  way  of 
the  world  to  run  to  extremes,  and  though  much  evil  may 
come  of  it,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  good  too.  The  other 
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is  simply  falsehood  : it  is  the  pride  of  narrow-minded  men, 
the  conceit  arising  from  the  possession  of  a single  source 
of  strength,  when  all  else  is  weakness.  It  is  like  the  vision 
of  one  who  looks  through  a telescope  which  is  bright  and 
distinct  with  reference  to  the  one  object  to  which  it  is 
directed,  but  darkness  itself  with  respect  to  all  around. 
These  remarks  refer  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  usual 
in  our  days  to  settle  the  question  regarding  the  origin 
of  man  and  his  relation  to  lower  animals,  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  principles  derived  from  the  anatomical  simi- 
larity between  men  and  animals,  and  without  taking  into 
account  those  principles  of  philosophy  which  are  absolutely 
at  variance  with  such  results.  Or  if  these  principles  are 
taken  into  account,  they  are  summarily  laid  aside  as  if  they 
had  been  proved  to  be  false,  and  rejected  by  authorities 
who,  from  a thorough  understanding  of  both  sides  of  the 
question,  are  acknowledged  to  be  competent  to  pass  a 
judgment 

In  a work  by  Dr.  Buchner,  entitled  Man  ; his  past , 
his  present , his  future , a book  professing  to  give  the  latest 
results  of  science,  a book  so  impious  that  we  think  that 
the  “ legitimate  results”  of  scientific  research  which  are 
there  laid  down  should  be  a sad  caution  to  any  one  who 
ventures  lightly  into  this  onesided  science,  the  question 
of  man’s  present  place  in  nature,  occupying  upwards  of 
seventy  closely  printed  pages,  is  discussed  solely  on 
physiological  grounds,  and  the  few  pages  that  are  given 
to  other  matters  are  but  lame  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
unconquerable  difficulties  which  beset  the  theory  in  the 
way  of  language  and  other  radical  differences.  But  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  difference  of  nature  between  the  soul 
of  man  and  that  of  beasts  is  not  only  not  explained,  but 
not  even  alluded  to ; and  yet  this  is  called  the  result  of 
all  that  science  has  taught  on  the  subject  up  to  the  year 
1872.  In  Mr.  Darwin’s  work,  now  so  notorious,  in  which 
he  has  the  boldness  to  assert  that  he  has  satisfactorily 
proved  the  great  probability  of  our  ape  descent,  the  only 
proofs  alleged  are  again  drawn  from  the  side  of  our  animal 
nature.  There  are,  indeed,  feeble  efforts  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  conscience 
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to  interfere  with  this  conclusion — we  have  already  seen 
with  what  success ; but  the  question  arising  from  the  real 
nature  of  our  senses,  of  thought,  and  of  consciousness,  are 
not  touched,  or,  if  they  are,  are  so  confused  as  to  show 
that  the  very  terms  are  not  understood.  We  know  very 
well  that  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  consider  the  philosophy 
of  the  middle  ages  exploded ; but  we  ask  any  candid 
student  of  these  questions  whether  agreement  should  not 
be  secured  upon  such  matters  of  principle  before  novelties 
are  assumed  in  argument,  and  whether  it  is  honest  to  use 
long  established  terms  in  a sense  which  they  were  never 
destined  to  convey,  thus  to  have  the  appearance  of  arguing 
on  principles  common  to  both  sides. 

We  have  another  writer  to  whom  we  must  call  attention, 
and  then  we  shall  proceed  with  the  particular  object  of  this 
paper. 

Mr.  Huxley,  in  an  article  originally  printed  in  the 
Contemporary , but  now  reissued  in  a volume  of  essays — an 
article  which  it  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  answer,  because 
that  has,  we  consider,  been  very  triumphantly  done  by 
the  author  who  was  the  principal  object  of  attack — asks, 
“What  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  our  fellow  man  feels?”  And  he  answers,  the 
only  evidence  in  this  argument  of  analogy  is  the  similarity 
of  his  structure  and  action  to  our  own.  We  should  find  no 
fault  with  this  sentence  in  itself,  because  the  actions  of  man 
are  indications  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  his  individual 
character,  but  from  what  follows  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
similarity  of  structure  upon  which  he  bases  his  argument, 
for,  in  the  sentence  immediately  following,  the  word 
functions  is  substituted  for  actions,  i.e.,  it  is  the  physical 
system  with  its  functional  operations  to  which  he  refers. 
Now,  in  this  we  must  beg  his  pardon  if  we  express  our 
entire  dissent  We  are  convinced  that  other  men  feel, 
reason,  and  will,  because  the  testimony  of  our  senses  tells 
us  that  they  have  the  same  nature  as  ourselves,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  animals  feel,  but  do  not  reason,  because  we 
have  evidence  that  they  partake  of  the  animal  nature  which 
we  also  share,  but  are  deprived  of  that  spiritual  nature 
which  is  our  privilege.  Our  argument  then  is  placed  on  a *» 
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much  wider  basis  than  the  mere  similarity  of  structure. 
This  is  the  original  sin  of  Mr.  Huxley  and  his  followers. 
They  are  unable  to  see  anything  higher  in  man  than  the 
flesh  which  is  a subject  for  the  dissecting  knife,  and  the 
skeleton  which,  in  their  ideas,  survives  only  to  be  placed 
on  a shelf  with  that  of  a chimpanzee.  But  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  the  remainder  of  this  passage.  Mr.  Huxley 
is  endeavouring  to  establish  that  brutes  are  capable  of 
thought.  “The  difference,”  he  tells  us,  “of  structure  and 
function  between  men  and  apes  is  utterly  insufficient  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  while  men  have  these  states  of 
consciousness  we  call  sensations,  apes  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Moreover,  we  have  as  good  evidence  that  apes  are 
capable  of  emotion  and  volition  as  we  have  that  men  other 
than  ourselves  are.  But  if  apes  possess  three  of  the  four 
kinds  of  states  of  consciousness  which  we  discover  in 
ourselves,  what  possible  reason  is  there  of  denying  them 
the  fourth  ? If  they  are  capable  of  sensation,  emotion,  and 
volition,  why  are  they  to  be  denied  thought  (in  the  sense  of 
predication)  ?”  Mr.  Huxley  opens  a new  paragraph  with 
the  triumphant  remark,  “ No  answer  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  question,”  but  we  shall  leave  him  here  for  the 
present,  and  shall  only  say  with  reference  to  his  last 
remark,  that  it  seems  to  have  escaped  him  that  no  one 
ever  before  thought  of  asking  such  questions,  nor  would 
have  done  so  now  but  for  that  extreme  confusion  of 
ideas  into  w'hich  his  ignorance  of  the  old  philosophy  has 
allowed  him  to  fall. 

Nothing  serves  more  than  this  passage  to  convince  us 
how  much  of  the  present  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  brutes  arises  from  a difference  of  principle, 
and  a mingling  up  of  terms,  which  by  one  party  are 
employed  in  a definite  and  fixed  sense,  but  by  the  other 
in  a loose,  indistinct,  and  therefore  inaccurate  manner.  To 
speak  of  sensation,  emotion,  and  volition,  as  three  states  of 
consciousness,  and  to  argue  as  is  done  to  the  existence  of 
volition,  and  then  to  that  of  thought,  exhibits  a state  of 
mind  which  no  explanation  of  the  acts  of  beasts  could 
satisfy,  no  accumulation  of  instances  of  curious  instinct 
otherwise  than  blind.  It  is  our  intention  to  show  what 
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very  distinct  things  are  here  confused  together,  but  we 
must  first  explain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  several 
terms  here  employed,  and  which  of  them  are  common  to 
beasts  and  which  are  proper  to  man. 

It  was  taught  by  the  scholastics,  and  before  them  by 
the  founder  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  that  there  are  in 
the  life  of  man  three  distinct  classes  of  operations  which, 
though  they  are  due  to  one  only  principle,  which  we  may 
call  that  of  human  life,  may  yet  be  considered  as  due  to 
three  distinct  vital  forces,  which  are  called  the  vege- 
tative, the  sensitive,  and  the  intellectual.  These  forces 
are  represented  in  the  three  great  classes  of  organized 
beings,  viz.,  plants,  brutes,  and  man  ; in  the  first  the 
vegetative  only  appearing,  in  the  second  the  vegetative 
and  sensitive,  whilst  man  exhibits  all  three. 

To  the  first  are  to  be  attributed  those  operations  upon 
which  the  support,  increase,  and  reproduction  of  the 
organisms  immediately  depend,  and  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  all  voluntary  or  even  instinctive  actions.  Such  are 
the  separation  of  the  fit  elements  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  food 
once  introduced  into  the  stomach,  their  assimilation  into 
the  tissues,  the  aeration  of  sap  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  the 
oxydation  of  the  blood  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  lungs 
of  animals,  and  the  fertilization  and  development  of#the 
ovum  for  the  formation  of  new  individuals.  All  these  belong 
to  what  we  call  the  vegetative  life,  are  found  in  everything 
that  grows,  or  feels,  or  thinks,  from  the  foraminifer  of  the 
deepest  ocean  to  the  most  cultured  human  being,  and 
might  be  conceived  to  exist  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
sensitive  or  intellectual  life,  and  if  the  beauty  of  nature 
were  confined  to  the  marvellous  varieties  of  the  vegetable 
world,  or  if  our  bodies  were  attached  to  the  earth  like  trees, 
drawing  in  their  nutriment  from  the  soil,  stirred  only  by 
the  wind,  like  a prodigious  pantomime,  full  of  vigorous 
life,  but  insensible  as  death. 

The  sensitive  life  includes  these  phenomena,  but 
adds  to  them  four  great  classes  of  operations,  the 
exterior  and  interior  senses,  the  emotions  and  sponta- 
neous movements.  First  we  have  those  of  the  external 
senses  by  which  we  see,  feel,  hear,  smell,  and  taste 
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objects  external  to  us.  These  senses  we  know  are  as 
perfect,  and  in  many  cases  far  more  perfect  in  animals 
than  in  ourselves.  It  is  needless  to  illustrate  this  by  citing 
examples  of  the  keen  scent  of  a hound,  the  delicacy  of 
sight  which  enables  a dog  to  recognize  its  master  after  a 
long  absence,  the  wonderful  vision  of  a bird  of  prey  that  can 
descry  its  victim  at  a distance  at  which  it  would  be  quite 
lost  to  the  keenest  human  sight,  and  so  on.  About  this 
there  is  no  controversy.  The  only  conclusion  immediately 
to  be  drawn  from  such  facts  is  that  there  is  in  eveiy 
creature  a marvellous  perfection  according  to  its  kind — 
but  so  far  we  have  seen  nothing  but  what  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all.  This  perfection  of  every,  even  the  lowest 
creature,  and  its  adaptation  to  its  end,  is  a marvel 
of  the  creation,  a right  knowledge  of  which  has  ever 
filled  the  greatest  minds  with  admiration  expressed 
by  that  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  Quam  magnificata 
sunt  opera  tua  D online,  omnia  in  sapientia  fecisti}  The 
scientific  world  is  now  opening  its  eyes  to  this  beauty  as 
far  as  the  anatomy  is  concerned,  but  it  ignores  or  misin-' 
terprets  the  much  more  admirable  adaptation  of  its  interior 
sensitive  nature,  which,  however,  was  long  since  accurately 
described,  while  its  most  surprising  phenomena  were 
accounted  for  by  the  now  despised  scholastics. 

It  is  laid  down  by  St.  Thomas,2  that  as  nature  cannot 
be  wanting  in  what  is  necessary,  there  must  be  as  many 
actions  of  the  sensitive  soul  as  are  sufficient  for  the  life  of 
a perfect  animal.  We  shall  pursue  this  principle  into  some 
of  its  consequences,  and  we  shall  see  how  much  of  the 
difficulty  now  felt  in  explaining  the  actions  of  beasts,  or  we 
would  rather  say,  how  much  of  the  assurance  in  pronounc- 
ing upon  them,  is  due  to  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  a sensitive  as  distinguished  from  a rational 
soul.  The  perfection  of  vegetable  life  consists  in  nutrition, 
growth,  and  reproduction.  In  the  animal  these  three 
operations  are  retained,  but  in  a higher,  more  perfect  form, 
and  to  them  are  added  what  are  the  distinctive  characters 
of  animal  life,  sensation,  spontaneous  action,  and,  in  the 
higher  animals,  locomotion.  The  plant  is  fixed  to  the  soil, 
1 Psalm  ciii.  2 Pt.  i.,  q.  78,  a.  4. 
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the  earth  and  air  provide  its  nourishment,  chemical  action 
introduces  it  into  the  tissue,  its  cells  are  multiplied  and 
enlarged,  a thousand  wonderful  provisions  are  made  for  the 
spread  of  the  fertilizing  dust  Heat  and  light  affect  it  by 
their  chemical  influence,  the  wind  blasts  it,  the  frost  withers 
it,  it  shrinks  from  contact  with  other  individuals,  and  the 
weaker  ceases  to  put  forth  its  arms  as  the  stronger  over- 
powers it  It  shines  with  marvellous  beauty,  raises  its  head 
as  if  conscious  of  its  majesty  ; but  as  far  as  any  perception 
of  what  is  around  or  within  it  it  is,  as  it  were,  dead ; like 
the  rock  on  which  it  grows,  it  is  insensible  to  everything. 
It  has  eyes  and  sees  not,  ears  and  hears  not  It  is  mere 
matter,  but  transformed  immeasurably  above  its  native 
element,  elevated  to  the  state  of  organic  life,  which  no  art, 
no  science,  no  combination  of  elements  can  reproduce.  The 
same  rain  and  sun  falls  upon  various  plants,  but  such  is  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  nature  of  each  one  to  its  end, 
that  the  same  influences  produce  in  the  various  organisms 
all  that  marvellous  variety  of  leaf  and  flower  which  renders 
our  valleys  on  a sunny  day  in  spring  a very  Paradise  upon 
earth.  But  if  we  can  conceive  a plant  possessing  all  the 
organism  of  the  human  eye,  it  might  indeed  reflect  the 
light  to  those  who  looked  on  it,  but  the  plant  would  be  in 
darkness,  it  would  be  like  the  peacock’s  glory,  beautiful  to 
behold,  but  mere  adornment  for  the  eyes  of  others.  It 
would  be  as  with  one  that  is  dead,  the  organization  of 
whose  eye  was  still  perfect.  The  messenger  from  without 
may  indeed  penetrate  the  chamber,  but  there  is  no  response, 
all  is  darkness,  all  silence  within. 

It  is  not  then  merely  the  organism  which  constitutes  the 
faculty  of  sensation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  There 
is  something  within  to  which  the  impression  from  without 
is  conveyed  ; something  that  sees,  hears,  feels,  and  smells ; 
something  beyond  all  the  senses,  something  central  to 
them  all,  capable  of  appreciating  an  impression  of  colour, 
of  sweetness,  of  hardness,  of  tone,  and  of  scent  What  is 
this  ? It  is  what  we  call  the  soul.  We  shall  see  something 
of  its  nature  later  ; its  first  faculty  is  an  interior  sense  which, 
in  a way,  takes  cognizance  of  all  impessions  conveyed  by 
the  exterior  senses.  It  is  called  the  common  sense,  and 
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has  this  wonderful  faculty  of  proportion  to  such  varied 
impressions.  The  impressions  are  received  as  it  were  upon 
a screen  or  mirror,  which  is  called  the  sensorium.  It  is 
the  common  sense  that  sees,  smells,  hears,  what  is  printed 
there.  The  eye  of  the  dog  conveys  the  image  of  the 
partridge,  its  palate  carries  the  impression  of  flavour,  the 
nostrils  the  scent ; but  without  this  interior  sense  common 
to  all,  these  impressions  would  be  as  though  they  were 
brought  to  different  subjects,  and  there  would  be  no 
cooperation  for  the  good  of  the  individual.  But  something 
much  more  was  required.  The  sense  of  the  dog  might  be 
regaled  with  the  scent  and  flavour  of  the  game,  but  this 
would  give  little  to  the  preservation  of  its  life  unless  the 
impressions  so  acquired  could  be  retained.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  animals,  especially  the  higher,  to  seek  their  food. 
Unless  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a mechanical  operation, 
inexplicable  on  account  of  its  ever  varying  character,  it 
must  be  looked  on  as  due  to  some  allurement  which  can 
only  have  its  source  in  an  impression  of  good  to  follow,  and 
evil  to  be  averted,  which  either  is  inherited,  or  once  acquired, 
is  retained  for  the  future.  The  principle  of  this,  again,  is 
the  imagination,  which  St.  Thomas  describes  as  a kind  of 
treasure  house  of  forms,  or  impressions  received  through 
the  senses.  Hence,  as  was  evidently  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  animal  life,  an  animal  has  impressions  of 
absent  and  past  as  well  as  of  present  things.  The  imagi- 
nation may  form  images  under  various  circumstances  ; 
they  may  be  delusive  as  in  madness  or  dreams,  or  under 
the  influence  of  morbid  action  of  the  nerves. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  faculties  which 
exceed  what  is  the  immediate  part  of  the  exterior  senses. 
The  sight  of  a wolf  fills  a lamb  with  terror,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  anything  in  the  sight  which  is  hideous  or 
terrible,  it  is  the  evil  that  the  wolf  can  do  that  excites  the 
alarm,  but  this  is  not  an  object  of  any  of  the  exterior 
senses.  This  is  a provision  of  nature  which  supplies  the 
place  of  rational  judgment,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  animal  nature.  It  is  called  by  the  scholastics 
vis  cestimativa,  a sort  of  sensitive  judgment,  which  connects 
the  object  visible  to  the  eye  with  the  good  or  evil  to  the 
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individual,  and  this  without  any  use  of  abstract  ideas,  with 
no  conception  of  the  dangerous  or  the  good,  but  by  direct 
perception  of  the  good  or  evil  to  the  individual,  associated 
with  the  impression,  in  itself  indifferent,  conveyed  by  the 
eye  or  the  nostrils.  So  it  is  when  a bird  gathers  straws 
for  its  nest ; there  is  no  perception  of  the  useful,  but  there 
is  an  associated  perception  that  that  which  sends  such  an 
impression  to  the  eye  is  also  useful  as  a protection  for  the 
young.  These  are  not  ideas,  for  ideas  essentially  suppose 
a knowledge  of  something  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  a 
misuse  of  words  and  a falsification  of  argument  to  speak  of 
them  as  such.  Neither  in  this  is  there  necessarily  any  memo- 
rative  faculty.  The  bird  does  not  learn  by  experience  the 
most  suitable  form  of  nest,  nor  the  fittest  materials  of 
which  to  compose  it,  but  there  are  other  circumstances  in 
which  a faculty  comparable  in  some  sort  to  our  memory 
is  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  animal.  This  may 
be  called  experience,  or  sensitive  memory.  It  is  not  by 
experience  that  a lamb  fears  a wolf,  it  is  as  much  a part  of 
its  nature  as  to  love  its  mother’s  milk,  and  the  internal 
sense  or  estimative  faculty  tell  it  that  the  animal  which  has 
nothing  exterior  to  render  it  odious,  but  rather  a wonderful 
grace  and  beauty,  as  the  leopard  or  the  tiger,  is  never- 
theless, though  never  seen  by  it  before,  its  deadly  enemy. 
If,  however,  an  animal  has  been  wounded  by  a gun,  or 
caught  in  a trap  from  which  it  narrowly  escaped  with  its 
life,  there  is  now  a new  danger  to  be  averted,  which  nature 
has  not  revealed  to  it.  A sensitive  memory,  still  purely  in 
the  animal  nature,  retains  the  impression  of  danger  asso- 
ciated with  the  visible  image  of  the  snare  or  the  smell  of 
powder. 

No  intellectual  operation  is  required  for  this,  no  idea, 
properly  so  called,  no  reflection  on  the  past,  and  deduction 
for  the  future,  but  simply  a combination  of  impressions 
received  upon  the  imagination  viewed  by  the  interior  sense 
common  to  all,  rightly  estimated  by  the  sensitive  judgment 
and  retained  by  the  memorative  faculty.  These  faculties, 
it  can  easily  be  shown,  are  sufficient  for  a very  large  class 
of  the  necessities  of  animal  nature,  and  without  them  we 
cannot  conceive  such  a nature  to.exist.  They  are  evidently 
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insufficient  for  circumstances  in  which  the  intelligence  of 
man  may  place  them.  And  we  shall  presently  see  that 
something  still  more  refined  is  required  even  for  the 
exigencies  of  natural  life.  The  larger  fish  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  bright  shining  scales  which  betray  their  prey, 
that  they  dash  voraciously  upon  any  brightly  coloured 
object  which  comes  in  their  path.  Hence  the  popularity 
and  successfulness  of  the  calling  of  a fisherman.  So  too  our 
cornfields  are  for  a time  successfully  guarded  against  the 
depredations  of  birds  by  a painted  figure ; but  the  opera- 
tion of  the  faculties  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  proverb  that  old  birds  are  not  caught 
with  chaff ; and  it  is  well  known  that  a fish  that  has  once 
slipped  the  hook  is  wary  in  the  future. 

Before  proceeding  to  another  class  of  phenomena,  we 
shall  here  point  out  that  all  that  is  said  about  the  judgment 
of  animals,  the  reasoning  faculties  of  dogs,  the  social 
qualities  of  birds  and  ants,  their  adaptation  to  various 
circumstances,  the  recognition  of  a master,  in  fact,  the 
various  circumstances  which  are  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  animals  are  endowed  with  a beginning  of  intelligence, 
are  explained  on  the  principles  we  have  laid  down.  They 
show  the  beginning  of  reason  in  the  same  sense,  and  only 
as  much,  as  a plant  may  be  said  to  have  the  beginning  of 
animal  life.  It  possesses  a life  common  to  animals  with 
themselves,  but  of  an  inferior  order,  bearing  great  analogy 
to  much  that  is  witnessed  in  animals,  but  in  no  true  sense 
a commencement,  because  that  cannot  be  called  a com- 
mencement which  has  in  it  no  element  of  progress  to  the 
higher  state.  It  is  different  in  kind,  if  it  has  its  origin 
from  an  inferior  principle,  and  by  its  nature  is  limited  to  a 
restricted  class  of  operations.  We  are  not  now  proving 
that  this  is  the  case,  but  we  are  proving  that  the 
phenomena  adduced  as  arguments  of  reason  in  animals 
are  fully  explained,  as  far  as  anything  in  such  matters 
can  be  explained,  without  any  recourse  to  an  intellectual 
faculty  even  in  its  lowest  degree,  and  to  argue  as  if  it 
were  otherwise,  is  to  show  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
animal  life  as  proved  to  exist  apart  from  intelligence,  by  a 
study  of  animal  life  itself,  of  our  own  operations  which 
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are  independent  of,  and  anterior  to,  reason,  and  by 
comparison  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  idiots  and 
infants  where  the  use  of  reason  is  impeded. 

It  has  always  been  held  as  a thing  demonstrated 
in  philosophy,  that  the  principle  within  us  which  thinks 
and  reflects  and  reasons,  must  be  a simple  spiritual  being, 
which  no  development  from  matter,  and  no  progress 
from  an  inferior  order,  could  produce,  but  that  no  such 
necessity  is  involved  in  direct  perceptions  or  sensa- 
tions. Those  who  speak  of  such  development  either 
are  ignorant  of  the  first  idea  of  a spiritual  substance, 
or  they  deny  that  there  is  any  such  in  us,  or  they  assert 
that  beasts  have  it  perfectly  like  ourselves.  There  is 
no  other  alternative  to  choose.  If  they  choose  the  last, 
we  say  their  assertion  is  gratuitous.  The  arguments 
they  rely  on  have  no  validity,  and  are  dispelled  by  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  old  philosophy.  A few  lines 
will  explain  what  we  mean.  We  have  seen  that  perception 
and  sensation  have  been  from  the  dawn  of  philosophy 
attributed  to  animal  life,  whereas  thought,  in  its  proper 
sense,  belongs  to  intellectual  life  only.  The  radical 
distinction  is  this — the  object  of  sensation  is  something 
individual  and  particular.  A hare  starts  up  before  a dog. 
The  image  of  that  individual  hare  is  pictured  on  the 
sensorium  of  the  dog.  The  impression,  a material  one,  on 
its  brain,  retained  from  its  past  training,  or  imprinted  by 
inheritance,  is  renewed,  and  a necessary  impulse  to  the 
motive  nerves,  which  supplies  what  in  us  would  be  an  act 
of  the  will,  causes  the  dog  to  start  in  pursuit.  Now  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  dog  in  this  series  of 
operations  are  all  organic.  There  is  no  need  of  ascending 
beyond  the  region  of  matter  to  find  the  principles  of  the 
sensation.  But  it  is  very  different  in  those  operations 
which  we  call  intellectual.  The  thought  gathers  from  the 
object  perceived  that  in  it  which  is  common  to  other 
individuals  of  its  kind,  as  the  qualities  of  the  hare  in 
general ; instead  of  merely  perceiving  an  object  good  or 
suitable  to  itself,  its  object  is  good  in  general.  In  other 
words,  it  abstracts  from  matter,  and  considers  the  essences 
of  things — a hare  inasmuch  as  it  is  a hare,  a stone  as  it 
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is  a stone.  This  operation  is  what  we  call  understanding, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  understanding  is  no  organic 
change  produced  by  the  object.  And  from  this  power  of  the 
soul,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  scholastics  after  him,  demon- 
strated that  the  soul,  being  thus  in  its  action  independent  of 
organism,  is  therefore  independent  of  organism,  i.e.  of  matter 
in  its  own  nature,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Aristotle,  Quod  recipitur  in  aliquo  recipitur  in  eo  per  modum 
recipientis — that  is,  as  the  soul  is  obliged  to  separate  its 
object  from  matter,  so  as  in  a manner  to  assimilate  it  before 
it  can  comprehend  it,  it  is  argued  that  the  soul  itself  must 
be  independent  of  matter.  It  therefore  subsists  in  itself,  and 
is  a spiritual  substance.  The  argument  may  seem  difficult ; 
but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  how  great  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  operations.  The  knowledge 
of  an  essence  is  in  a totally  different  order  from  a sensation, 
and  brings  quite  a new  faculty  into  play.  There  is  nothing 
in  mere  sensitive  life  which  approaches  this. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  said  to  the 
same  effect.  The  experience  of  the  human  race  in 
its  daily  intercourse  with  brutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  the  absolute  dominion  over  them  which  we 
feel  is  our  right,  their  incapability  of  being  taught — a 
fact  which  it  is  futile  to  deny,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  deduced  to  the  contrary  from  learned  pigs 
telling  their  letters,  or  from  parrots  educated  to  repeat  a 
sentence — all  confirm  the  same  truth.  Only  let  any  one 
adduce  the  greatest  progress  ever  made  in  all  generations, 
whether  with  dogs,  elephants,  or  monkeys,  let  them  say  if 
it  was  ever  known  that  the  most  proficient  ever  uttered  a 
sentence  implying  an  abstract  thought  of  its  own,  or  predi- 
cated something  about  itself  which  had  not  been  drummed 
into  it  by  starvation  and  blows,  and  then  compare  such 
result  with  the  facility  with  which  a negro,  or  bushman,  or 
Fuegian  child,  can  be  taught  not  only  to  speak  and  show 
by  use  his  implied  knowledge  of  abstract  things,  though 
he  remain  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  even 
to  write,  and  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  intellect  and  education 
familiar  to  us  among  the  most  favoured  races  of  men. 
This  is  so  notorious,  that  to  argue  as  if  there  were 
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anything  in  the  faculty  of  learning  of  an  ape  which  can 
be  said  to  differ  only  in  degree  from  that  of  a child  of  the 
most  degraded  human  race,  is  to  speak  in  the  face  of 
facts,  and  to  argue  in  spite  of  evidence. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  our  adversaries  retire  on  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a spiritual  substance 
in  us,  we  can  only  refer  them  to  the  demonstrations  which 
have  been  a thousand  times  repeated  and  never  refuted, 
of  the  truth  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  to  entertain 
a true  idea,  and  still  more,  to  compare  one  with  another, 
is  an  operation  in  which  organism  has  no  part,  of  which 
no  compound  being  as  such  can  be  the  subject.  This,  con- 
sequently, is  a doctrine  which  no  development  of  science 
can  affect,  because  no  development  can  alter  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  matter  as  a compound  substance.  There 
remains  then  nothing  but  to  confess  the  ignorance  which 
we  believe  to  be  lamentably  prevalent — which  should  at 
least  dictate  some  modesty  in  speaking  of  such  subjects.  An 
absence  of  this  modesty  removes  that  excuse  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  accorded  to  the  necessary  result  of 
the  contempt  in  which  metaphysical  studies  have  so  long 
been  held  in  this  country,  a contempt  which  has  laid  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  systems  the  effects  of  which 
are  already  disastrous.  We  might  put  our  argument  in 
brief  in  this  form.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
souls  of  lower  animals  are  spiritual,  but  all  arguments  lead 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  What  is  not  spiritual  cannot 
develope  into  what  is  spiritual.  Therefore,  the  soul  of 
man  cannot  be  a development  of  that  of  a brute.  We 
have  here  really  concern  only  with  the  first  assertion.  The 
second  follows  immediately  from  what  we  have  said. 

We  shall  now  discuss  a passage  of  Mr.  Huxley -in 
the  essay  above  referred  to.  Speaking  of  this  dis- 
tinction between  sensation  and  thought,  which  his 
antagonist  has  very  properly  insisted  on,  and  referring 
to  the  proposition  that  “ sensation  is  not  thought,  and  no 
amount  of  the  former  would  constitute  the  most  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  latter/'  he  says — “This  propo- 
sition is  true  or  not  true,  according  to  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  thought  is  employed."  This  is  certainly  a sapient 
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remark,  but  we  should  presume  that  in  discussing  a 
question  of  philosophy,  the  word  is  used  only  in  its 
accurate  and  acknowledged  strict  sense.  Thought  may  be 
described  as  the  operation  of  the  mind  reflecting  upon  an 
object  presented  to  it,  which  object  may  be  an  image  on 
the  imagination  presented  by  the  external  senses,  the 
mind  itself  or  its  own  operations,  whereas  sensation  is 
simply  the  perception  by  the  mind  of  the  impression  made 
on  the  imagination  by  the  external  object.  The  one  is 
simply  a particular  perception,  the  other  involves  an 
abstraction,  or  the  predicating  of  something  abstract  of 
the  object.  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  the  smell  of  musk. 
It  is  another  thing  to  recall  by  a voluntary  or  an  involun- 
tary act  that  perception,  and  it  is  a very  different  thing 
again  to  reflect  upon  the  particular  odour  here  referred  to. 
The  perception  is  an  animal  faculty  belonging  in  greater 
or  less  degree  to  every  creature  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Involuntary  recalling  of  such  impressions  is  what  we  have 
called  sensitive  memory,  and  is  a provision  for  animal 
life  also  quite  independent  of  any  intellectual  power.  The 
voluntary  recalling  of  the  perception  is,  of  course,  an 
exercise  of  freewill,  and  as  such  requires  a knowledge  of 
what  we  are  doing,  and  therefore  evidently  belongs  to 
intellectual  nature.  Still  more  so  the  reflecting  on  the 
odour,  which  implies  the  predication  of  some  abstract 
idea  as  belonging  to  the  subject  in  question.  If  this 
reflection  has  for  its  object  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as 
our  own  perceptions  or  our  own  thoughts,  or  the  mind 
itself,  it  is  consciousness.  These  are  the  meanings 
ordinarily  attached  to  these  words,  and  to  use  them  in 
another  sense  without  guarding  the  reader  is  to  use 
unsound  and  deceptive  reasoning.  It  is  like  a foreigner 
picking  up  some  words  of  our  language,  and  using  them  in 
his  own  sense.  We  shall  now  see  what  Mr.  Huxley  makes 
of  this  distinction,  and  the  summary  way  in  which  he 
dismisses  it  “ Thought  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  a 
sense  coextensive  with  consciousness,  and  especially  with 
those  states  of  consciousness  which  we  call  memory.  If  I 
recall  the  impression  made  by  a colour  or  an  odour,  and 
distinctly  remember  blueness  or  muskiness,  I may  say 
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with  perfect  propriety  that  I think  of  blue  or  musk,  and 
so  long  as  the  thought  lasts,  it  is  simply  a faint  repro- 
duction of  the  state  of  consciousness  to  which  I gave  the 
name  in  question  when  it  first  became  known  to  me  as  a 
sensation.” 

We  should  have  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  find  so 
great  a piece  of  confusion  in  so  small  a space.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  there  are  as  many  errors  as  lines. 
Thought  is  not  consciousness,  nor  is  memory  a state  of 
consciousness.  The  mere  recalling  of  an  impression  is  not 
a thought,  and  if  it  were  so,  the  calling  it  “ a faint  repro- 
duction ” of  the  original  sensation  would  be  to  place  brutes 
on  a pinnacle  far  above  us  in  that  which  is  the  greatest 
boast  of  our  nature — for  what  would  they  want  with 
thought  if  it  were  only  a faint  reproductio7i  of  those 
sensations  which  they  possess  in  so  perfect  a degree  ? Still 
more  opposed  to  elementary  notions  of  philosophy  is  the 
assumption  in  the  same  lines  that  the  original  sensation 
can  in  any  way  be  called  a state  of  consciousness.  To 
suppose  such  a thing  is  to  assume  the  whole  question  as  a 
basis  for  the  demonstration  of  what  is  assumed.  Our 
readers  will  not  now  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Huxley 
considers  the  whole  difficulty  to  be  solved. 

“ If  that  faint  reproduction  of  a sensation  which  we  call 
the  memory  of  it  is  properly  termed  a thought,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a somewhat  forced  proceeding  to  draw  a hard 
and  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions.” Of  course  the  supposition  here  put  is  perfectly 
false,  and  so  the  hard  line  remains.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not 
easy,  with  the  possession  of  our  superior  faculty,  quite 
to  realize  the  process  of  simple  perception  as  distinct 
from  thought,  but  we  know  how  often  we  feel  an  aching 
pain,  and  see  and  hear  external  objects  without  any 
attention  of  the  mind  to  them — indeed,  with  a firm 
effort  to  fix  the  mind  on  some  other  object.  Now  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  think  of  more  than  one  thing, 
at  once ; there  is  therefore,  even  in  ordinary  experience, 
some  distinction  between  a sensation  and  a thought  In 
this  distinction,  indeed,  is  the  main  battle.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  animals  can  think  as  they  can  feel,  there  is 
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nothing  wanting  to  prove  that  the  difference  between  our 
souls  is  one  only  of  degree. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
to  an  instructed  reader  from  such  arguments  as  we 
have  been  discussing.  Indeed,  we  can  really  hardly 
conceive  anything  more  futile  than  the  character  of 
argument  with  which  this  question  is  pursued.  “ If 
sensations  are  not  rudimentary  thoughts  (he  had  just 
told  us  thoughts  were  faint  reproductions  of  sensations), 
it  may  be  said  that  some  thoughts  are  rudimentary 
sensations.”  This  is  curious,  and  we  cannot  see  a justifica- 
tion for  such  an  assertion,  even  according  to  his  ordinary 
standard  of  argument ; but  the  attempt  which  follows  to 
escape  from  Mr.  Mivart’s  assertion,  that  no  amount  of 
sensation  would  constitute  the  most  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  latter,  surprises  us.  “ No  amount  of  sound,”  he  adds, 
“ constitutes  an  echo,  but  for  all  that  no  one  would  pretend 
that  echo  is  something  of  a totally  different  nature  from 
sound.”  It  is  needless  to  deny  the  parity,  as  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  not  merely  because  no  amount  of 
sensations  would  make  a thought  that  Mr.  Mivart  argues 
the  difference  of  kind.  It  is  one  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  kind  which  consists  in  the  radical  difference 
between  the  operations.  Sound  is  to  echo  as  genus  is  to 
species.  Echo  is  sound,  though  sound  is  not  echo ; but 
thought  is  no  more  sensation  than  sensation  is  thought 
The  next  sentence  still  more  clearly  reveals  how  sadly  the 
physiologist  has  got  beyond  his  depth,  or  we  would  rather 
say,  how  much  more  at  home  he  would  have  been  among 
the  zoophytes  of  the  deep  ocean  than  in  the  intricate 
channels  of  philosophical  dispute.  “ Nothing,”  he  tells 
us,  “ can  be  looser  or  more  inaccurate  than  the  assertion 
that  sensations  supply  the  conditions  for  the  exertion  of 
thought  or  knowledge.”  This  expression  really  contains 
the  alphabet  of  the  subject,  and  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  old  philosopher — Nihil  in  intellectu  quod 
non  prius  in  sensu.  But  Mr.  Huxley  sees  in  it  either 
a solemn  truism  or  a falsehood.  “If  this  implies  that 
sensations  supply  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  our 
memory,  of  sensations,  or  of  our  thoughts  about  sensations. 
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it  is  a truism  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  state  so 
solemnly.  If  it  implies  that  sensations  supply  anything 
else,  it  is  obviously  erroneous.”  The  truth  is  that  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts  the  most  removed  from  what  is 
sensual  are  themselves  abstractions  and  generalizations 
from  particular  perceptions  which  we  have  originally 
through  the  senses  alone. 

We  must  now  say  a few  words  on  Mr.  Huxley’s  analysis 
of  the  process  by  which  a gamekeeper  looses  the  greyhound 
from  the  leash,  and  by  which  the  greyhound  pursues  the 
game.  The  illustration  is  a good  one,  and  exhibits  well 
tile  falseness  of  the  principle  with  which  he  himself  works. 
Starting  from  the  first  sighting  of  the  hare,  he  says,  “ He 
becomes  the  subject  of  those  states  of  consciousness  which 
we  call  visual  sensations.  This  is  all  he  receives  from  without. 
Sensation  as  such  tells  him  nothing  whatever  about  the 
causes  of  these  states  of  consciousness.”  Of  course  we  must 
remark  that  here  there  is  not  necessarily  a state  of  conscious- 
ness at  all,  but  merely  the  perception  of  the  object  and  the 
estimation  of  its  character  by  the  interior  sense  which  we 
have  already  spoken  of,  and  upon  which  the  new  hand,  with 
deliberate  mental  act,  follows  through  all  the  processes  of 
desire  to  the  loosing  of  the  hound  in  pursuit  Now  he  tells 
us  that  by  practice  the  great  majority  of  the  mental  acts 
vanish,  and  the  loosing  of  the  dog  follows  unconsciously, 
or,  as  we  say,  without  thinking  about  it,  upon  the  sight  of 
the  hare.  He  therefore  argues  that  as  the  series  of  interior 
acts  when  the  gamekeeper  was  still  without  practice  were 
rational  and  intellectual  acts,  therefore  of  course  they  are 
still  the  same,  but  he  forgets  that  he  has  just  said  the 
loosing  of  the  dog  was  unconscious — how  then  can  he  call 
it  an  intellectual  act  ? The  difference  is  just  there.  When 
he  was  new  at  his  work,  it  required  the  full  attention  of 
his  mind  and  the  effort  of  his  will  at  the  right  instant  to 
effect  what  was  required,  but  habit  has  by  degrees  supplied 
the  place  of  the  conscious  exertion  of  the  mind;  the 
nerves  tell  their  tale  as  before,  the  interior  senses  corres- 
pond, and  the  muscles,  so  accustomed  to  receive  the 
command,  act  as  if  by  mechanism,  and  would  do  so  in  the 
same  circumstances  if  he  were  asleep.  But  it  is  not  a 
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conscious  act,  and  therefore  not  an  intellectual  one.  To 
say,  then,  that  the  gamekeeper  reasons  whether  he  is 
conscious  or  not,  is  to  misuse  terms.  It  is  not  true  of  the 
gamekeeper,  neither  is  it  as  he  argues  of  the  dog.  “The 
essential  resemblances  in  all  points  of  structure  and  func- 
tion/’ he  continues,  “ so  far  as  they  can  be  studied  between 
the  nervous  system  of  the  man  and  that  of  the  dog,  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  one 
are  just  like  those  which  take  place  in  the  other.”  As  far 
as  structure  and  the  action  of  nerves  and  senses  are  con- 
cerned,, we  agree,  and  here  is  to  be  put  the  limit  of  the 
likeness.  In  the  actions  of  men  which  are  not  purely 
mechanical  or  unconscious,  or,  in  other  words,  merely 
animal  or  spontaneous,  all  of  which  are  used  to  mean  the 
same  thing,  there  supervenes  the  action  of  the  intellect, 
which  separates  what  is  abstract  from  the  individual  per- 
ception, predicates  it  of  the  object  with  consciousness  of  its 
own  act,  and  of  the  will,  which  freely,  and  with  power  of 
refusing  its  commands,  sends  the  motor  influence  to  the 
muscle;  whereas,  in  the  animal,  the  perception  of  the  object, 
its  recognition  by  the  interior  sense  of  the  vis  cestiinativa , 
and  its  inherited  instinct  or  the  memorative  faculty  belong- 
ing to  animals,  necessarily  give  the  impulse  to  the  nerve 
which  results  in  the  dog  bounding  forth  in  quest  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Huxley  continually  confounds  sensation  with  con- 
sciousness, and  this  accounts  for  much  of  the  confusion  and 
error  of  his  reasoning.  If,  he  tells  us,  we  deny  that 
consciousness  accompanies  those  nervous  changes  which 
in  the  dog  correspond  with  those  which  underlie  thought 
in  man,  we  are  equally  bound  to  deny  that  the  nervous 
changes  in  a dog  which  correspond  with  those  in  man 
which  underlie  sensation  are  accompanied  by  conscious- 
ness, which  he  will  evidently  be  surprised  to  learn  we 
do ; but  it  does  not  follow,  as  he  concludes,  that  therefore 
there  is  no  more  ground  for  believing  that  a dog  feels  than 
that  he  thinks.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Huxley  is  founded 
on  a confusion  between  consciousness  and  feeling.  They 
are  quite  different  things.  This  is  the  secret  of  it  all.  We 
acknowledge  that  a dog  feels,  as  freely  as  that  it  sees,  but 
we  deny  that  it  adverts  to  or  reflects  upon  its  own  feeling. 
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This  constitutes  the  state  of  consciousness,  and  requires 
implicitly  the  predication  of  an  abstraction. 

A little  later  we  find  the  passage  to  which  we  referred 
at  the  beginning.  “ What,”  he  asks,  “ is  the  ground  for 
supposing  that  our  fellow  man  feels?”  He  answers — “It 
is  the  similarity  of  his  structure  and  actions  to  our  own,” 
and  argues  that  the  same  reason  suffices  to  prove  that  the 
ape  feels ; “ but,”  he  adds,  “ we  have  also  as  good  reason 
for  attributing  to  apes  emotion  and  volition  as  we  have  to 
other  men.”  He  then  sums  up  with  the  passage  we  have 
cited  before.  “ If,  then,  we  allow  to  apes  three  of  the  four 
states  of  consciousness — sensation,  emotion,  and  volition, 
what  reason  is  there  of  denying  him  the  fourth,  thought” 
This  is  a very  sad  specimen  of  Mr.  Huxley’s  philosophy ; 
a greater  piece  of  nonsense  it  would  be  hard  to  write. 

We  shall  add  a few  remarks  on  this  passage,  and 
shall  then  proceed  to  another  subject.  Similarity  of 
structure  and  action  is  not  the  only  reason  why  we 
are  convinced  that  other  men  feel.  The  experience 
of  the  human  race  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  other  men,  and  experi- 
ence of  similarity  even  in  the  most  refined  and  ever 
varied  shades  of  character  and  disposition,  show  us 
without  possibility  of  doubt  that  they  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  ourselves.  No  one,  therefore,  however  para- 
doxical, has  proposed  the  theory  that  men,  even  the  most 
degraded  of  men,  were  devoid  of  feeling;  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  brutes.  Considerable  similarity  of  structure,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  has  not  prevented  the  universal  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a difference  of  nature  so  great  that  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  to  brutes  the  faculty  of  feeling. 
We  do  not  agree  with  them,  but  it  is  enough  for  our 
argument  that  our  fellow  men,  of  whatever  race,  stand  on 
quite  a different  footing  in  this  point  from  that  on  which 
the  most  favoured  beasts  can  be  placed.  Mr.  Huxley’s 
argument,  therefore,  fails  at  the  outset.  We  need  hardly 
again  point  to  the  error  of  speaking  of  sensation  as  a state 
of  consciousness  into  which  he  again  falls;  but  the  assertion 
that  we  have  as  good  evidence  that  apes  are  capable  of 
emotion  and  volition  as  we  ourselves  are,  must  not  be 
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allowed  to  pass.  In  the  first  place,  we  freely  admit  that 
they  are  capable  of  emotion ; it  belongs  to  the  animal 
nature,  and  the  ignorance  of  this  fact  is  another  source  of 
confusion  to  which  we  hope  to  allude,  if  only  briefly,  before 
we  end  this  paper.  But  that  apes  show  as  great  signs  of 
volition — that  is,  of  freewill — as  we  do,  we  should  not  have 
thought  even  Mr.  Huxley  would  have  dared  to  assert  It 
is  false,  and  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  the  most 
ordinary  daily  life.  It  is  the  assertion  of  one  who  is  unable 
to  distinguish  the  free  intelligent  act  of  a man  from  the 
blind  necessary  spontaneity  with  which  a beast  is  drawn  to 
that  which  is  presented  to  his  senses  as  suitable  there  and 
then  to  his  wants.  Volition  in  its  idea  is  free,  and,  if  free, 
intelligent.  We  have,  then,  in  this  one  line  an  assumption 
of  the  actual  question  at  issue,  which  Mr.  Huxley  himself 
would  not  have  asserted  in  its  naked  fulness — that  there 
is  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  beasts  enjoy  intelligence 
and  freewill  as  ourselves.  Having  said  thus  much,  there 
was  no  need  to  go  further.  The  conclusion  that  they  have 
thought  is  contained  in  the  assertion  of  volition,  with  what 
foundation  our  readers  can  now  judge. 

How  far  the  remarks  we  have  made  apply  to 
Mr.  Darwin  may  be  shown  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Descent 8 — “Can  we  feel  sure  that  an  old  dog 
with  an  excellent  memory  and  some  power  of  imagination, 
as  shown  by  his  dreams,  never  reflects  on  his  past  pleasures 
in  the  chase  ? And  this  would  be  a form  of  self-conscious- 
ness. And  on  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Buchner  has  observed, 
how  little  can  the  hard-worked  wife  of  a degraded 
Australian  savage,  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  words 
and  cannot  count  above  four,  exert  her  self-consciousness 
or  reflect  on  the  nature  of  her  own  existence.”  Here  are 
many  errors  and  gratuitous  assumptions.  Imaginative 
faculty  is  not  wanting  to  a dog,  neither  is  what  we  have 
called  a sensitive  memory,  i.e.,  the  recalling  of  a perception 
already  received.  But  this  is  quite  independent  of  reflection, 
which  he  has  no  authority  whatever  to  assume ; neither 
would  such  reflection  be  self-consciousness,  though  it  would 
suppose  it.  But  the  Australian  woman  who  uses  hardly 
* Vol.  xix.,  p.  62. 
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any  abstract  words  is  a figment  of  his  own  imagination. 
Abstract  words  are  an  essential  of  a language  even  in  its 
simplest  form.  If  she  only  asserts  that  her  food  is  good,  there 
is  an  abstract  idea  predicated  of  a subject,  which  is  quite 
enough  to  convince  us  that  she  has  the  faculty  of  reason 
and  needs  only  education  to  develope  it.  That  she  does  not 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  her  existence  is  likely  enough.  But 
we  would  submit  that  many  a philosopher  has  reflected  on 
that  with  no  more  success  than  an  Australian  savage. 

At  what  age,  asks  Mr.  Darwin,  does  a newborn  infant 
acquire  the  power  of  abstraction  ? We  do  not  know,  he 
answers ; and  he  argues  that  beasts  are  in  the  state  of 
infants.  But  the  difference  is  that  we  know  that  infants  do 
learn,  and  that  the  individual  developes  to  a perfect  man,  and 
we  know  that  no  education  in  the  world  has  ever  extorted 
from  an  ape  more  than  a ridiculous  imitation  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  In  infants,  the  faculty  is  there, 
though  it  is  dormant.  In  itself  it  is  as  perfect  as  in  the 
wisest.  If  it  existed  even  in  the  higher  races  of  animals, 
it  would  be  complete  in  the  individual  and  could  at  least 
be  developed  to  a certain  extent,  whereas  we  see  no  sign 
whatever  of  such  a faculty. 

The  signs  of  intelligence  in  animals  chosen  by  Mr. 
Darwin  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  emotions,  such  as  fear, 
joy,  &c. ; of  these  we  shall  speak  presently.  Amongst 
instances  of  reason,  he  mentions  the  Esquimaux  dogs, 
whose  divergence  from  one  another  was  the  first  indication 
to  the  traveller  that  the  ice  was  thin  ; monkeys,  which 
learned  by  experience  how  to  open  an  egg ; others,  which 
being  once  cut  with  a sharp  tool  would  not  touch  it  again ; 
another,  which  being  stung  by  a wasp  which  was  wrapped 
instead  of  a piece  of  sugar  in  a piece  of  paper,  would  not 
open  another  till  it  had  first  listened  to  know  if  there 
was  danger  within  ; and  the  dog  which  deliberately  killed 
a wounded  bird  to  be  able  to  carry  it  and  one  that  had 
been  killed  together.  The  cautious  animal  learns  by 
seeing  others  killed.  But  these  and  innumerable  other 
such  instances  are  explained  without  any  difficulty  on 
the  principles  we  have  mentioned.  Nature  has  given  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  complex  circumstances  of  their 
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existence,  and  without  such  provision  animal  life  could 
not  exist ; but  that  there  is  in  them  conscious  action  or 
reflex  thought,  there  is  no  indication. 

A writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  adduces  many  pretty 
instances  of  affection,  sagacity,  and  cunning  in  dogs.  A 
dog  deserted  by  his  master  will  take  some  cast  off  garment 
and  lie  on  it  for  days ; the  sight  of  the  cleaning  of  guns 
preparatory  to  the  12th  of  August  fills  him  with  rapturous 
anticipations  of  sport ; the  taking  up  a hat  or  stick  makes 
him  leap  for  joy.  As  it  is  probable  he  has  dreams  in  which 
are  reproduced  the  impressions  made  on  his  memory,  so 
it  is  probable  that  when  waking  he  may  follow  imaginary 
scenes,  which  the  memorative  faculty  or  hope  or  fear  may 
depict  on  the  imagination.  He  is  said  to  distinguish  at  a 
glance  a tramp  or  swell-mob’s  man  from  a gentleman,  even 
in  the  most  soiled  attire.  He  will  steal  away  unperceived 
on  a poaching  expedition,  perhaps  invite  a serviceable  com- 
panion to  assist  him,  and  when  all  is  over,  steal  back  into 
the  kennel,  and  sometimes  even  wriggle  his  head  back  into 
his  collar.  A dog  which  once  saw  its  master  drop  a gold 
coin  on  the  floor  is  related  to  have  picked  it  up,  and  to 
have  sat  the  whole  day  with  it  in  its  mouth,  refusing  to 
eat  anything  till  his  master  returned  for  fear  he  should 
drop  the  treasure.  A poodle  puppy,  unable  to  resist 
temptation,  stole  a pigeon  out  of  a pie,  and  to  avoid 
detection  filled  up  the  hole  with  a bit  of  damp  inky 
sponge  taken  from  a writing  table.  A dog  has  been 
known  to  simulate  a quarrel  with  another  dog  outside 
a door  into  which  he  wished  to  gain  admission,  because 
a real  quarrel  the  day  before  had  led  to  that  result  The 
story  of  the  dog,  which  being  discarded  by  its  master,  was 
seen  deliberately  to  stand  gazing  at  the  rushing  waters  of 
the  Loire,  then  painfully  lift  himself  on  his  crippled  legs 
and  leap  into  the  water,  and  when  a stick  was  stretched 
out  to  him,  gave  a look  of  despair,  turned  his  head 
away,  and  floated  down  without  an  effort  to  save 
himself,  has  a little  of  poetry  in  it,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  deny  anything  except  the  consciousness, 
i.e.,  real  deliberation  or  the  intention  of  the  act  With 
this  exception,  there  is  nothing  here  or  in  much  more 
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wonderful  stories  of  the  cunning  and  affection  of  animals  „ 
that  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  theory  we  lay 
down.  The  combinations  of  direct  perception,  feeling, 
memorative  and  estimative  power,  and  adaptations  to  the 
ever  changing  circumstances  of  their  life,  are  only  second 
to  the  variation  of  operations  of  intellectual  life.  The 
difference  is  that  in  animals  the  perception  is  of  the 
individual  and  particular  good  or  evil,  and  that  the  opera- 
tions that  lead  to  the  wonderful  variety  of  the  acts  which 
so  much  resemble  men,  are  without  reflex  consciousness, 
whereas  the  human  mind  perceives  the  good  and  evil  in 
the  abstract  at  least  implicitly,  and  is  capable  of  conscious 
reflection  in  its  acts.  And  if  we  wish  to  realize  in  some 
sense  the  state  of  beasts,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
many  of  our  most  complicated  acts  which  in  themselves 
seem  to  require  a long  train  of  thought,  may  be  performed 
unconsciously  by  the  mere  force  of  habit  What  is  thus 
an  occasional  state  in  us  is  in  a certain  sense  the  normal 
state  of  beasts,  who  have  not  the  power  of  consciousness, 
but  for  whom  nature  supplies  that  concatenation  of  sensitive 
operations  which  in  us  minister  to  our  intellect,  but  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  our  animal  nature  and  are  all  that 
is  given  to  beasts. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Darwin  makes  much  account  of 
the  signs  of  the  emotions  in  animals,  which  are  often  seen 
to  show  signs  of  joy,  fear,  anger,  &c.  Surely,  we  are  told, 
these  are  signs  of  the  existence  of  a true  intellect  We 
must  here  show,  as  we  have  before  promised,  very  briefly 
however,  that  this  is  an  error.  The  emotions,  as  we  may 
feel  within  ourselves,  are  direct  sensations  of  something 
particular  presented  to  us  without  involving  any  abstrac- 
tion or  generalization.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in 
them  which  exceeds  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  or  animal 
soul.  They  are,  in  fact,  produced  immediately  by  organic 
changes,  like  any  other  perceptions.  Thus,  St.  Thomas 
lays  down  the  principle  that  the  passions  are  situated 
where  there  is  corporal  change,  and  therefore  are  in  the 
sensitive  appetite,  not  jn  the  intellectual,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  organic  alteration.  It  is  enough  for  us  here 
that  such  feelings,  involving  no  even  implicit  generalization, 
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* do  not  therefore  exceed  the  powers  of  material  organism, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  justification  for  ascribing  them 
to  any  higher  faculty.  It  follows  that  all  arguments  drawn 
by  Mr.  Darwin  and  others  from  the  emotions  of  fear, 
pleasure,  hope,  rage,  and  the  various  minor  subdivisions 
of  the  same  passions,  are  of  no  avail  in  proving  even  the 
most  rudimentary  intellect  We  know  that  in  ourselves 
these  feelings  precede  reason  and  often  take  possession 
of  us  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  higher  powers.  We 
see  them  in  infants  where  the  use  of  reason  does  not 
exist.  We  have  seen  that  in  their  nature  there  is  nothing 
to  require  any  higher  cause. 

Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  animals  are  seen  to  hesitate, 
pause,  and  evidently  to  deliberate,  and  thus  to  act  from 
what  can  only  be  called  deliberate  choice.  We  reply  that 
they  seem  to  do  all  this,  but  in  the  face  of  so  much  greater 
difficulty  attending  any  other  hypothesis,  we  may  con- 
fidently assert  that  these  are  only  more  complicated 
phenomena  of  the  ordinary  instinctive  and  spontaneous 
actions.  The  same  impulses  that  in  various  circumstances 
cause  a dog  to  dart  after  his  game,  to  remain  by  his  master’s 
side,  to  fly  at  a stranger,  to  caress  a friend,  to  pursue  a 
wounded  bird,  or  to  leave  it  alone,  may  easily  be  conceived 
to  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  of  course, 
because  they  are  natural,  in  an  order  so  befitting  the 
occasion,  that  the  animal  in  obeying  them  appears  to  us 
who  see  only  the  surface  to  be  hesitating  and  deliberating, 
whereas  he  is  really  necessarily  and  blindly  following  a 
series  of  impulses  exerted  on  him  by  the  situation  he  is  in, 
which  act  upon  him  exactly  as  they  would  upon  us,  the 
difference  being  that  we  should  be  conscious  of  their 
influence  and  free  to  resist  them,  whereas  in  him  there  is 
only  an  unconscious  and  involuntary  act,  the  knowledge 
and  the  will  being  in  Him  Who  founded  the  order  of 
things  which  leads  him  on. 

Mr.  Darwin  makes  much  of  the  curiosity  that  is  found 
in  apes ; but  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  need  be 
attributed  even  to  a rudimentary  intellect  The  sensitive 
nature  is  sufficient  for  the  phenomena  which  are  exhibited. 
There  is  a sensitive  pleasure  in  the  faculty  of  sight  There 
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is  a sensitive  memory  of  the  past,  and  a similar  hope  of 
gratifying  it  in  the  future.  The  imperfect  sight  of  some- 
thing half  concealed  from  view,  antecedently  to  all  exercise 
of  reason,  creates  a desire  to  see  more  perfectly  what  it  is. 
An  intellectual  being  can  restrain  this,  and  children  are 
taught  to  do  so ; but  an  ape  has  no  faculty  to  restrain  it, 
unless  it  be  some  other  appetite  which  in  the  particular 
occasion  is  more  powerful.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if 
he  shows  sometimes  more  apparent  curiosity  than  a man  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  curiosity  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  sensitive 
impulse  which  is  drawn  to  seek  an  impression  suitable  to 
it  The  exhibition  of  wonder  is  perhaps  more  curious. 
No  one  has  travelled  in  a railway  train  without  seeing 
the  cattle  stand  fixed,  with  their  heads  erect,  looking  at 
the  passing  carriages,  and  then  scamper  wildly  off.  It  is 
hard  not  to  imagine  that  their  feelings  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a lot  of  boys  who  for  the  first  time  see  an  express 
train.  Probably  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  feelings 
— but  it  is  all  in  their  thoughts.  The  fact  is,  the  wonder  of 
beasts  is  partly  fear,  partly  surprise,  which  are  merely 
sensitive  emotions,  and  partly  that  balancing  of  impulses 
which,  according  as  the  stronger  prevails,  may  lead  them 
to  fly  or  not,  but  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  gene- 
ralization or  reflection,  which  alone  would  indicate  an 
intellectual  soul 

We  shall  now  illustrate  much  of  what  we  have  said 
by  a very  familiar  example.  Jackdaws  are  very  fond  of 
potatoes.  No  sooner  has  the  young  shoot  put  its  head 
well  above  the  soil  than  a flock  of  them  is  allured  from 
their  nearest  haunt  We  may  be  told  there  is  hope  of 
a plentiful  feast  It  is  not  hope,  but  it  is  a sensitive 
anticipation  of  what  is  suitable  to  their  nature,  guided 
either  by  an  impression  retained  on  the  sensorium  of 
former  feasts,  or  by  an  inherited  or  natural  instinct  which 
tells  them  of  something  good  for  them.  It  differs  in 
nothing  from  an  infant  for  the  first  time  held  to  the 
breast  of  its  mother.  But  here  is  something  very  wonder- 
ful. The  nutritious  root  does  not  appear  on  the  surface, 
but  only  the  green  leaves.  There  are  probably  many  other 
leaves  in  the  same  field  if  the  season  is  damp ; but  these 
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are  all  passed  over;  and,  as  it  were  with  the  eye  of  a 
botanist,  the  tuberous  plants  are  singled  out  Even  from 
a considerable  height  in  the  air,  the  dark  rough  leaf  is 
selected.  A hole  is  bored  by  the  side  till  the  tuber  is 
discovered ; the  shoot  is  broken  off  and  discarded,  after 
having  done  its  work,  and  the  potatoe  is  carried  off  to  the 
nest  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  young  are 
taught  to  discriminate  any  more  than  they  are  taught  to 
build  their  nests  ; reason  itself,  therefore,  would  not  teach 
them  what  was  beneath  the  soil.  There  is  the  interior 
sense,  or  vis  cestimativa , which  tells  them  which  shoot  is 
a sign  of  the  proximity  of  food,  and  after  they  have  once 
tasted  it  there  is  the  impression,  which  is  recalled  by  the  open- 
ing leaf.  It  is  merely  an  operation  of  the  sensitive  appetite 
which,  even  among  men,  where  reason  is  clouded  or  allowed 
to  be  prevailed  over  by  passion,  always  leads  to  impetuous 
action.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
cunning  of  these  birds ; but  this  is  not  reason.  There  are 
a variety  of  different  impulses  at  work,  regenerating  the 
different  appetites  by  which  they  are  governed.  There  is 
the  greed  for  food.  There  is  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. There  is  the  impression  retained  from  the  sight  of 
former  disasters,  perhaps  the  loss  of  a dear  friend,  attached 
to  the  sight  of  a gun.  There  is  the  impression  also  remain- 
ing, that  when  the  fowler’s  back  is  turned  the  danger  is 
over.  All  these  would  be  so  many  motives  for  acting  one 
way  or  another  in  a reasoning  subject,  whereas  in  brutes 
they  act  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  the  sensitive  nature, 
but  the  result  is  a necessary  obedience  to  the  stronger 
impulse.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are  exhibited  all 
the  external  phenomena  of  eagerness,  fear,  caution,  cunning, 
which  in  us  would  be  governed  by  reason.  Let  a bird 
be  shot  and  hung  up  in  terrorem , and  we  have  all  the 
phenomena  of  curiosity,  alarm,  and  flight,  that  to  us  seem 
perfectly  rational,  but  for  which  the  provisions  of  animal 
life  abundantly  satisfy. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  passed  over  without 
respect  certain  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  sprung  up 
in  our  own  day,  and  for  which  the  authors  have  become 
so  famous.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  done  so,  and 
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the  reason  is  this.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  that  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life  could  be  all  explained  without 
attributing  them  to  intelligence,  and  this  on  a system 
which,  introduced  by  one  who  perhaps  surpassed  all  other 
men  in  his  penetration  of  the  nature  of  things,  supported 
by  the  greatest  minds  that  have  illustrated  the  world  for 
two  thousand  years,  has  never  been  successfully  met.  The 
systems  of  the  present  day  being  based  on  materialism, 
not  only  condemn  themselves  by  the'  untenability  of  their 
principles,  but  remove  the  whole  question  from  dispute  by 
denying  the  fundamental  nature  of  an  intellectual  being  as 
it  has  always  been  understood.  And  to  argue  as  if  the  old 
philosophy  did  not  exist,  is  to  be  ignorant  or  unfair. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  noticing  another 
point  on  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  not  without  hesi- 
tation, enters.  “ Must  our  tenderness,”  he  asks,  “ for  our 
humble  friends  end  at  the  hour  when  their  brief  life  come 
to  a close  ?”  He  certainly  hopes  that  it  is  not  so,  and  tells 
us  that,  probably,  immortality  is  one  of  those  privileges 
which  we  have  acquired  by  development,  that  there  may 
have  been  a period  anterior  to  its  acquirement ; that  dogs 
may  probably  be  above  the  line,  and  have  as  much  at 
least  to  recommend  them  to  such  happiness  as  infants 
of  a year  old.  We  can  hardly  help  remarking  here,  that 
some  persons  we  have  heard  of  who  used  to  look  forward 
to  meeting  again  with  their  dogs  in  the  next  life,  and  who 
were  scared  by  the  fear  that,  if  dogs  were  to  be  admitted, 
fleas  could  hardly  be  excluded,  might  derive  comfort  from 
this  argument.  For  it  might  appear  probable  that  whereas 
dogs  might  have  reached  the  limits  of  immortality,  their 
still  humbler  brethren  might  yet  be  many  generations 
behind.  We  shall  leave  the  reviewer  to  hold  his  own 
opinions  as  to  the  immortality  of  a child  of  a year  old, 
as  we  leave  Dr.  Buchner  and  his  followers  the  consoling 
prospect  of  an  immortality  in  the  memory  of  future 
generations,  such,  for  example,  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Trojan  horse.  But  there  is  a chord  that  vibrates  through 
every  human  breast  that  is  not  corrupted  by  vice  or 
blinded  by  scepticism,  and  this  tells  us  that  it  is  not  for 
such  an  immortality  that  we  are  bom.  A.  W. 
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To  a little  Sister. 


Little  baby  sister, 

Come  to  say  good-night, 
Waiting  till  I’ve  kissed  her 
Sleepy  gray  eyes  bright ; 
Does  she  think  me  cruel, 
Naughty  brother  Fred, 

Thus  to  keep  my  jewel, 

From  her  little  bed  ? 

Baby,  sister  dearie, 

Does  she  wonder  why, 
When  she  is  so  weary, 

Wide  awake  am  I ? 

Why  I look  so  sadly, 

Why  I keep  her  so, 

When  my  darling  gladly, 

Up  to  bed  would  go  ? 

Sleepy  gray  eyes  blinking, 

I will  tell  you  why. 

Darling,  I was  thinking 
Of  one  night  gone  by, 

Of  the  dear  dead  sister ; 

That  is  why  I weep, 
Thinking  how  I kissed  her 
Heavy  eyes  asleep. 

Eyes  that  used  to  glisten, 
Grave  sweet  face  that  shone, 
While  she  loved  to  listen, 

E'en  as  you  have  done. 
Think  of  her,  my  darling, 

Do  what  she  would  do, 

We  shall  see  her  daily 
More  and  more  in  you. 
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Baby,  sister  dearie, 

Clinging  to  my  hand, 

Are  you  very  weary, 

Do  you  understand  ? 

Have  you  often  missed  her, 

Since  the  night  she  died — 

Gentle  loving  sister — 

In  the  winter-tide? 

You  are  like  her,  darling, 

As  she  used  to  be, 

When  we  played  together, 

Babies,  I and  she : 

Like,  so  like  her,  darling, 

With  your  thoughtful  eyes, 

With  your  happy  laughter, 

And  your  grave  replies. 

Wondering  little  sister, 

Kissing  you  to-night, 

I could  deem  I kissed  her 
Eyes,  like  yours  so  bright 
Good-night,  little  darling, 

I shall  pray  for  you ; 

Put  your  hands  together, 

You  can  pray  so  too : 

That  you  may  grow  like  her 
Who  is  in  the  skies, 

Like  in  heart  and  goodness, 

As  in  face  and  eyes. 

I can  wish  no  better 
Thing  for  you  than  this ; 

Good  night,  little  darling, 

Give  me  one  more  kiss. 

F.  E.  W. 
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“How  you  have  felt,  O men  of  Athens,  at  hearing  the 
speeches  of  my  accusers,  I cannot  tell ; but  I know  that 
their  persuasive  words  almost  make  me  forget  who  I was. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  them ; and  yet  they  have  hardly 
spoken  a word  of  truth.”1  These  words,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  by  Plato  at  the  commencement  of  his 
defence  before  the  judges  who  condemned  him,  will  fairly 
represent  the  feelings  of  a Jesuit  when  he  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  a paper  entitled  “The  Jesuits  and  their  expulsion 
from  Germany,”  published  in  the  May  number  of  Fraser's 
Magazine \ Why  the  article  in  question  should  have  this 
title  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand,  for  the  subject 
that  the  title  suggests  is  glided  over  in  a few  fallacious 
sentences,  and  the  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to 
a rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Society  from  its 
foundation  by  St  Ignatius.  “ The  policy  of  the  German 
Chancellor,”  we  are  told  with  reference  to  the  expulsion, 
“ is  merely  protective ; his  determination  is  to  resist  any 
aggressive  attempts  against  a power  which  the  Pope  has 
already  denounced  as  the  European  Colossus.  That  great 
Minister,  while  rejecting  all  pretensions  to  religious  supre- 
macy, is  willing  to  concede  to  the  priesthood  their  rights 
as  German  citizens.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  any 
measures  which  he  may  be  compelled  to  adopt,  apparently 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  toleration,  must  be  dictated  by 
imperious  necessity,  and  by  a high  sense  of  duty  to  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects.” 

We  have  elsewhere  dealt  with  language  of  this  kind. 
Doubtless,  the  domestic  policy  of  Bismarck  is  protective 
1 Apology . Jowett’s  translation. 
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in  the  same  sense  that  his  public  policy  has  been 
protective — a policy  that  has  violated  all  the  principles 
of  honour  and  justice,  and  trampled  upon  the  recog- 
nized obligations  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  in  the 
process  of  its  blood  and  iron  realization.  There  is 
no  pretension  to  religious  supremacy  in  a system  that 
guarantees  to  the  priesthood  their  rights  as  German 
citizens  on  condition  that  they  square  their  belief  and 
practice  in  the  minutest  details  to  the  regulations  of  the 
German  Chancellor!  Are  Englishmen  to  be  gradually 
schooled  into  the  acceptance  of  such  an  interpretation  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  this?  So  then,  measures 
are  to  be  regarded  as  only  “ apparently  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  toleration/’  which  have  condemned,  by  an  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  and  mere  brute  force,  a body  of  men 
whose  lives  were  professedly  devoted  to  peaceful  and 
benevolent  objects,  without  definite  charges  being  alleged 
against  them,  without  judicial  investigation,  without  public 
trial,  without  the  observance  of  the  most  ordinary  forms 
that  decency  prescribes  in  procedures  that  touch  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  members  of  well  administered  States ! 
Does  this  writer  really  mean  that  measures  of  this  kind 
would  be  submitted  to  as  only  “apparently  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  toleration”  in  any  country  where  freedom 
and  justice  are  something  more  than  mere  ordinary  names? 
Certainly,  unless  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  have  followed 
the  example  and  adopted  the  views  of  the  editor  of  and 
contributors  to  Fraser's  Magazine , the  attempt  to  neutralize 
the  principles  of  toleration  in  Prussian  fashion  would  kindle 
such  a flame  in  England — even,  we  will  trust,  if  it  were 
only  Jesuits  that  were  the  objects  of  the  experiment — as 
would  require  a liberal  application  of  the  waters  of  Britain's 
silver  seas  for  its  extinction.  But  the  violation  of  the  first 
principles  of  justice  in  the  case  of  the  German  Jesuits  is 
44  dictated  by  imperious  necessity,  and  by  a high  sense  of 
duty  to  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.”  So,  then,  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Is  this  the  conclusion  the  writer 
would  have  us  come  to? 

But,  in  truth,  the  writer  has  been  guided  by  a 
prudent  instinct  to  say  very  little  indeed  about  the 
VOL.  xix.  H 
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case  of  the  German  Jesuits  in  particular.  There  is 
very  little  to  be  said  for  Bismarck:  but  a good  deal 
can  be  said  about  Jesuits  in  general.  Now,  as  regards 
the  portion  of  the  article  devoted  to  the  resumd  of  the 
Society’s  history,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  hardly  a sentence  in  it  that  is  not  characterized  by 
inaccuracy,  ignorance,  insidious  insinuation,  suppression 
of  the  truth,  or  positive  falsehood.  For  the  most  part,  it 
is  one  of  those  compositions  that  assert  nothing  definitely, 
but  dexterously  inject  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  all  sorts 
of  sinister  views  and  constructions  with  reference  to  the 
matter  treated  of,  delicately  keeping  in  the  background 
all  that  may  bear  a favourable  aspect,  and  uniformly 
shrinking  from  any  straightforward  investigation,  any 
honest  search  after  truth.  It  is  precisely  this  that  consti- 
tutes the  unfairness  of  such  writings,  and  renders  them  so 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  reply.  Volumes  might 
be  written  in  answer  to  this  very  article ; nay,  indeed, 
volumes  have  already  been  written  to  rebut  the  charges 
it  contains,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
consistently  ignored  by  its  author.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to 
assume  that  such  ignorance  is  real,  for  some  such  plea 
is  required  to  rescue  many  of  the  charges  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  course  of  the  article  from  the  stigma  of 
pure  malignity.  To  attempt  to  follow  this  writer  through 
the  mass  of  topics  and  incidents  that  he  has  crowded  into 
his  pages  would  be  simply  impossible  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  one  brief  paper.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  select 
one  short  passage  for  present  notice — a passage  that 
affords  a fair  sample  of  the  writer’s  style,  method  of 
treatment,  logic,  candour,  and  knowledge  of  his  subject 
Besides,  it  may  be  regarded  as  his  Achilles,  setting  forth, 
as  it  professes  to  do,  the  great  charter,  and  therefore  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Jesuitism. 

“The  Order  of  the  Jesuits  invites  our  attention  in  three 
distinct  aspects — religious,  educational,  and  political.  The 
great  charter  of  Jesuitism,  which  is  impressed  with  the  name 
Monita  S carta,  or  the  Secret  Instructions,  is  believed  to 
have  been  revised  by  the  founder,  and  forms  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  precepts,  inculcating  in  every  shape  the  doctrine 
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of  * right  divine  to  govern  wrong/  The  existence  of  this 
code  has  been  doubted  and  denied,  but  its  recent  publication 
in  Paris  by  Charles  Sauverne,  author  of  Les  Congregations 
Religieusesy  places  its  authenticity  beyond  question.  In 
preserving  its  secrecy,  the  order  has  imitated  the  priests 
of  ancient  Egypt,  who  buried  in  the  ground  under  the 
altars  the  doctrines  they  reserved  to  themselves  to  guide 
the  people,  while  the  Church  reposes  on  the  double  prin- 
ciples of  authority  and  universality.  The  aim  of  Jesuitism 
has  ever  been  the  religious  government  of  the  world  ; and 
its  guiding  principle,  that  but  one  religion  must  be  tolerated 
on  earth.  To  encourage  their  increase,  the  members  are 
divided  into  six  classes,  the  probationary  or  Jesuits  proper, 
the  spiritual  coadjutors,  the  approved  scholars,  the  lay- 
brothers  or  temporal  coadjutors,  the  novices,  and  those 
that  are  affiliated,  or  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe.” 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  the  method  of  the  above 
extract  be  remarked.  The  reader  is  told,  to  begin  with, 
that  this  great  charter  is  believed  to  have  been  revised  by 
the  founder,  though  its  very  existence  has  been  doubted 
and  denied  ; but  the  mist  of  doubt  and  obscurity  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  we  arrive  at  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
its  authenticity  from  the  fact  of  its  recent  publication  at 
Paris  by  “Charles  Sauverne.”  Henceforth  the  truth  of  the 
document  must  rank  amongst  first  principles,  and  be 
regarded  as  the  infallible  source  of  all  correct  information 
about  the  secret  modes  of  procedure  followed  in  the  order. 
Where  is  the  candour,  where  is  the  logic  of  a method  like 
this  ? What  is  doubtful  rises  into  certainty  from  the  fact 
that  Charles  Sauverne  has  recently  published  the  Monita 
Seereta  in  Paris.  Is  it  the  fact  of  its  publication  that 
places  the  authenticity  of  the  book  beyond  question  ? If 
so,  then  Don  Quixote)  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Gulliver's 
Travels  must  no  longer  be  relegated  to  the  regions  of 
fiction.  Besides,  if  mere  publication  is  to  be  received  as 
a guarantee  of  authenticity,  then  this  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  book,  has  been  authentic  beyond  question  for 
well  nigh  three  hundred  years,  during  which  it  has  been 
in  print,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  denials  of  its 
authenticity  that  have  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
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coexisted  with  it.  But,  perhaps,  M.  Charles  Sauveme 
alleges  some  special  proofs  in  his  new  edition  that  the 
book  is  a genuine  book  and  no  forgery?  The  reader  is 
here  left  to  conjecture,  for  no  intimation  of  the  existence 
of  such  proofs  is  vouchsafed  to  him. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  lifting  the  veil  which  the 
writer  in  Mr.  Froude's  magazine  has  thrown  about  his 
authority.  The  author  on  whose  word  he  assures  the 
world  that  the  genuineness  of  this  well-known  and  detes- 
table libel  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt,  is  a M.  Charles 
Sauvestre,  one  of  a school  of  litterateurs  which  deserves  as 
much  as  any  ever  did  the  epithet  Satanic,  which  Southey 
applied  to  some  writers  of  his  time.  The  language  used  by 
the  writer  in  Fraser  would  lead  its  readers  to  suppose  that 
M.  Sauvestre  was  some  learned  man,  who  had  gone  into  all 
the  history  of  religious  congregations,  and  had  put  forth 
the  results  of  years  of  patient  industry  in  some  calm  and 
judicial  treatise.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Sauvestre  is  a writer 
of  whose  calibre  and  standing  we  find  it  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  idea  by  means  of  any  parallel  among  ourselves, 
except  by  saying  that  if  Mr.  Whalley  were  to  take  to 
writing  anti-Catholic  or  anti-Jesuit  pamphlets,  he  might 
probably  be  about  as  much  worth  listening  to  as  to  his 
facts,  while  we  should  do  the  member  for  Peterborough 
great  injustice  if  we  were  not  to  add  that  he  would  be,  on 
other  grounds,  by  far  the  more  respectable  writer  of  the 
two,  and  for  this  reason — that  his  enmity  would  be  directed, 
not  against  religion  itself,  but  against  what  he  conceives  to 
be  false  forms  or  excrescences  of  religion.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  writer  in  Fraser , and  the  editor  who 
passed  his  article,  both  know  very  little  about  the  man 
whose  name  they  cannot  spell  correctly.  The  little 
brochure  which  they  quote  as  a decisive  authority  lies 
before  us.  It  contains  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
pages,  nearly  half  of  which  contain  preliminary  matter, 
which  is  simply  a selection  from  the  old  libels  against 
the  Society  of  Jesus  circulated  in  France,  with  a view  to 
bring  about  its  suppression,  in  the  last  century.  These 
pages  teem  with  oft  refuted  lies,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
have  nothing  new  in  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  author's 
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ingenious  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  libel  which 
he  has  republished  “The  Jesuits,”  he  says,  “deny  their 
authenticity.  We  reply,  in  the  words  of  a Manuel  de  la 
Congregation  de  la  B.  Vi&ge  Marie ; a V usage  des  tcoliers 
qui  ttudient  dans  les  Colleges  de  la  Societi  de  Jesus,  that  it 
is  lawful  to  use  mental  restriction  whenever  it  would  be 
productive  of  evil  to  answer  in  his  own  sense  a person  who 
questions  you  unjustly,  which  evil  you  can  avoid  by  an 
equivocation.  As  this  is  Jesuit  doctrine,  therefore  the 
Monita  Secreta  are  a Jesuit  book,  notwithstanding  the 
denial  of  the  good  Fathers.  Moreover,  they  are  expressly 
enjoined  in  one  of  their  rules  not  to  communicate  to 
extems  the  Constitutions  and  other  such  books  or  writings, 
in  which  the  institute  or  privileges  of  the  Society  are 
contained,  without  the  express  leave  of  the  Superiors. 
Therefore  they  have  secret  writings.  Therefore  these 
Monita  are  genuine.” 

Such  is  M.  Sauveme’s  logic.  We  quote  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  Fraser , that  they  may  understand 
what  sort  of  authority  that  is  which  the  writers  in  that 
magazine  consider  as  conclusive  on  matters  of  literary 
history.  For  the  rest,  it  is  happily  easy  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  class  of  writers  to  whom  M.  Sauverne  belongs  by 
simply  transcribing  the  names  of  a list  of  kindred  works 
on  the  back  of  his  edition  of  the  Monita.  First  come 
three  of  M.  Sauverne’s  own  books — Sur  les  Genoux  de 
I’Jiglise,  Les  Congregations  Rcligicuses,  and  Le  Parti  Ddvot, 
Lettres  de  Province.  Then  follow  three  of  a brother  in 
arms,  M.  J.  M.  Cay  la,  Le  Diablet  sa  Grandmr  et  sa  Decadence , 
L'Enfer  Dimoli ',  and  Ces  bons  Messieurs  de  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul.  The  remainder  of  the  page  is  filled  as 
follows — Mille  ans  de  Guerre  cntre  Rome  et  les  Papes , 
par  Mary  Lafon ; Un  Philosophe  an  Coin  de  feu,  par 
Louis  Jordan ; Action  de  Jesus  stir  le  Monde,  ou  Conse- 
quences du  Christianisme,  par  Daniel  Ramee  ; Les  Actcs  des 
Apotres,  traduction  et  commcntaire,  Critique  nouvelle,  par 
H.  F.  Delaunay ; Histoire  de  la  Puissance  Pontificate,  par 
M.  Viennet;  Salons  et  Sacristies,  par  Georges  Murat.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  worst  of 
these  works — the  directly  or  the  indirectly  Antichristian. 
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But  we  must  return  to  our  English  disciple  of  this 
school  of  infidelity.  As  regards  the  knowledge  and 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  above  extract,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  they  are  on  a par  with  its  candour  and 
logic.  The  reader  is  told  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  are  divided  into  six  classes,  the  object  of  which 
mysterious  division  is  “ to  encourage  their  increase.” 
One  would  have  thought  that  other  objects  besides 
the  increase  of  numbers  might  have  occurred  to  the 
intelligent  writer  of  the  article,  such  as  the  training  of 
the  members  in  science  and  culture,  and  in  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  sacred  functions 
to  which  they  would  in  the  end  be  called.  But  numbers 
and  not  quality  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  concep- 
tion to  which  the  mental  power  of  the  writer  is  capable 
of  rising.  Again,  he  is  hopelessly  absurd  when  he  speaks 
of  the  first  of  his  classes  as  that  of  probationary  or  Jesuits 
proper.  The  professed  Fathers  of  the  Society  are  here 
no  doubt  meant,  to  apply  to  whom  the  epithet  proba- 
tionary is  simple  nonsense.  It  is  much  as  if  the  residents 
at  Oxford  were  divided  into  classes,  and  the  “freshmen 
or  members  of  Convocation  ” put  first  Lastly,  the  sixth* 
division  is  a mere  fiction.  That  such  a grade  exists  as  that 
of  the  “affiliated,  or  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe,”  is  absolutely 
false.  These  are  facts  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  them,  for  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Society  have  long  been  open  to  the  world,  and  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  a writer  who  gravely  undertakes  to 
instruct  the  public  on  every  point  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  body  without  having  carefully  consulted  the  sources 
in  which  its  fundamental  principles  are  contained.  Nay, 
short  of  that,  the  perusal  of  the  article  headed  “Jesuits,” 
in  the  Dictionaire  E ncyclopdd ique  de  la  T biologic  Catholique , 
translated  by  Goschler  from  the  German,  or  of  that 
under  the  same  head  in  Chambers'  Encyclopedia, , would 
have  saved  the  writer  before  us  from  the  greater  number 
of  his  preposterous  misstatements. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Monita  Secreta  themselves 
— “the  great  charter  of  Jesuitism” — and  to  the  charges 
against  the  Society  connected  with  them.  Arid  here  it  is 
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happily  open  to  the  defenders  of  the  Society  to  say  what 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again  from  the  time  when  the 
charge  was  first  made  by  the  publication  of  the  Monita  in 
1612,  that  they  are  a simple  forgery — a lie  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  history  of  the  forgery  and  its  detection  can  be 
traced  with  a clearness  and  preciseness  uncommon  in  cases 
of  this  kind  of  deception.  The  Monita  Secreta  were  first 
published  in  Cracow  in  1612,  without  any  author's  name; 
but  Gretser  informs  us  that  they  had  previously  been 
circulated  in  manuscript  far  and  wide.  A priest  named 
Jerome  Zahorowski,  cur 6 of  Gozdziec,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  Society  in  1611,  was  suspected  of 
being  the  author  of  the  fabrication,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  a judicial  examination  on  the  charge  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cracow ; but  it  would  seem  that  the  accusation  was  not 
quite  brought  home,  for  Gretser  does  not  name  the  author, 
and  Cordara  merely  asserts  that  the  author  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Society.2  The  pamphlet  had  no  sooner 
issued  from  the  press,  than  it  was  repudiated  on  every 
side.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
Peter  Tylicki,  was  the  first  to  take  action  in  the  matter, 
by  instituting  a judicial  proceeding  against  Zahorowski, 
July  14,  1615.  This  action  of  the  Bishop  of  Cracow  was 
upheld  by  Francis  Diotallenius,  then  Papal  Nuncio  at  the 
Court  of  Warsaw,  who  granted  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  commissioners  in  the  cause,  November  14,  1615.  On 
August  20,  in  the  following  year,  Andrew  Lipski,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Cracow 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Tylicki,  condemned  the  book  as  a 


* Hist.  Soc.  Jesu,  pars  vL,  L i.,  p.  29.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  these  facts  acquit  Zahorowski.  Gretser  and  Cordara  may  have  thought 
him  really  guilty,  and  yet  have  forborne  from  mentidning  his  name.  We  may 
be  inclined  to  regret  that  the  investigation  was  not  pursued  to  its  utmost  limit, 
as  in  that  case  it  might  probably  have  ended  in  a sentence  which  removed 
all  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  actual  author.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  that  would  have  prevented  the  reproduction  of  the  libel.  It  is 
•evidently  the  work  of  some  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  Society,  who  has  given  his  Superiors  trouble,  and  who  has  been 
dismissed.  Resentment  at  this  crops  up  in  the  form  of  fictitious  directions' 
how  to  treat  refractory  subjects.  It  is  also  the  work  either  of  a German 
or  a Pole. 
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defamatory  libel,  and  prohibited  the  sale  and  perusal  of  it 
This  was  done  by  a document  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  in  which  the  book  is  stigmatized  as  “falsely 
bearing  the  title  of  Secret  Instructions  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  an  infamous  libel,  an  injurious  writing,  replete 
with  calumnies,  outrages,  and  scurrilities,  hurtful  and 
pernicious  to  all  who  should  read  it”  Again,  Martin 
Tyscowski,  Bishop  of  Ploezko,  and  subsequently  of 
Cracow,  branded  the  forgery  with  his  condemnation, 
September  6,  1616,  as  “a  certain  infamous  libel,  falsely 
bearing  the  title  of  Secret  Instructions  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.”  But  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  had  already 
delivered  the  same  sentence,  as  the  following  document 
will  show — 

May  io,  1616,  in  the  General  Congregation  of  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Index,  held  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  report  having  been 
made  of  a book  entitled  Monita  privaia  Societatis  Jesu,  Notobirgae, 
1612,  without  author’s  name,  four  Cardinals  decided  that  the  said 
book,  being  falsely  attributed  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  full  of 
calumnious  and  defamatory  inculpations,  ought  to  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  ordaining  that  henceforth  it  should  be  allowed  to  no 
person  whatsoever  to  sell,  or  read,  or  retain  the  said  book  in  his 
possession.  Witness  my  hand,  December  28,  1616,  Franciscus 
Magdalenus  Cappiferreus,  Dominican,  secretary  to  the  aforesaid 
Congregation.  Rome,  at  the  press  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  1617. 
Permissu  Superiorum. 

By  another  decree  of  the  same  Congregation,  March, 
1621,  the  work  was  put  on  the  list  of  proscribed  books. 
Nor  is  evidence  wanting  to  show  the  estimate  that  was 
generally  formed  by  Catholics  in  respect  of  this  monstrous 
production.  Count  John  of  Ostrorog,  Palatine  of  Posnania, 
thus  expresses  himself  in  a letter  to  his  children,  which 
was  published  at  Neiss,  in  Silesia,  in  1616— “There  has 
never  existed  a writing  conceived  in  a spirit  of  greater 
malignity  than  that  which  an  anonymous  impostor,  either 
a heretic  or  an  unprincipled  politician,  has  just  published 
under  the  false  title  of  Secret  Instructions  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus.  This  impostor  has  been  unable  to  find  anything 
in  the  members  of  that  Company  that  could  afford  the 
slightest  ground  for  charges  against  justice  and  sound 
morals.  He  would  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood  by 
the  evidence  of  truth ; but  blinded  by  passion  and  the 
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desire  to  damage  the  Company,  and  wishing  at  any  cost  to 
attempt  its  subversion,  he  has  taken  the  line  of  accusing  it 
of  hypocrisy  before  the  whole  world  ; and  in  order  to 
gain  credit  for  his  words,  he  has  pretended  to  draw  the 
secrets  that  he  reveals  from  no  other  source  than  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Company  itself.  Many  who  have  refuted 
this  impostor  in  writing,  think  that  the  best  and  most 
simple  answer  to  such  a calumny  is  an  absolute  denial, 
since  it  is  certain  that  these  instructions  have  never  been 
seen  or  recognized  in  the  Company,  either  publicly,  as 
the  author  acknowledges,  or  secretly  and  by  a small 
number  of  persons,  as  he  calumniously  asserts.  Indeed, 
no  answer  more  proper  than  this  can  be  given  to  gratu- 
itous lies.”  To  these  testimonies  may  be  added  that  of 
M.  Barbier,  cited  by  Cretineau-Joly.  This  writer,  whom 
no  one  would  charge,  says  Cr^tineau-Joly,  with  partiality 
for  the  Jesuits,  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  Anonymcs  et  Pseu- 
donymes ,8  avows  that  the  work  is  apocryphal.  Gretser,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  more  than  once 
refuted  the  charge  against  the  Society  involved  in  the 
publication  of  this  book  in  1618.  This  refutation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  folio  edition  of  Gretser’s  works,4  published  at 
Ratisbon,  1738,  where  most  of  the  documents  above 
brought  forward  are  to  be  found. 

There  can  be  no  question  then  about  the  prompt 
repudiation  of  this  infamous  libel  by  the  Society,  and  not 
by  the  Society  alone,  but  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
from  Rome  downwards,  and  by  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  Catholic  laity.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
Monita  Secreta  lurked  in  obscurity  till  1761, 5 when  they 
were  once  more  brought  to  light  and  used  as  a weapon 
against  the  Society,  then  engaged  in  its  death  struggle 
with  the  mistresses  and  so  called  philosophic  statesmen 
whose  influence  was  paramount  at  the  Bourbon  Courts. 
In  that  year  a fresh  edition,  consisting  of  the  Latin  text 
with  a translation,  was  published,  really  at  Paris,  though 
professedly  at  Paderbom,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  who, 
in  his  preface,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery 

3 T.  iii.,  n.  20985.  4 VoL  xi. 

5 M.  Ch.  Sauvestre  adroitly  prints  this  date  1661  (p.  9). 
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of  the  Monita.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  stated  above,  of  which  it  makes 
no  mention  at  all.  These  facts  are  equally  ignored  by  the 
eminent  authority  who  has  been  so  highly  rated  by  the 
writer  in  Fraser . M.  Charles  Sauvestre  gives  no  hint  to 
his  readers  that  the  fraud  had  been  denounced  more  than 
a century  and  a half  before  the  earliest  copy  quoted  by 
him. 

“ It  is  some  years  (it  y a quelques  anntfes)”  says  the 
translator,  “since  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  styled 
himself  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  having  pillaged  the  College 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Paderbom,  made  a present  of  their  libraiy 
and  all  their  papers  to  the  Capuchin  Fathers,  who  found 
this  Secret  Instruction  amongst  the  memoranda  of  the 
rector  of  the  College.  (There  are  several  persons  of  merit 
who  say  that  this  took  place  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Prague).  Be  this  as  it  may , however  little  knowledge 
one  may  have  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  one  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  superiors  of  the  Society  receive  instruc- 
tions of  this  kind  from  their  Father  General,  for  one  sees 
by  experience  that  their  practices  and  their  actions  are 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  advice  and  the  maxims 
contained  in  this  short  document.  But  what  is  especially 
true  and  especially  to  be  deplored,  is  the  fact  that  these 
secret  instructions  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  rules,  the 
constitutions,  and  the  instructions  of  which  the  Society 
makes  public  profession  in  the  books  that  have  been 
printed  by  the  Society  concerning  matters  of  this  kind,  so 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  feeling  persuaded  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jesuits  (if,  however,  one  excepts  some 
few  of  them),  have  a double  rule  as  they  have  a double 
habit,  a rule  for  what  is  secret  and  special,  and  another 
rule  that  they  parade  before  the  public;  a rule  that 
produces  the  interior  of  a devil,  and  another  which  clothes 
them  with  an  exterior  of  superficial  sanctity.” 

It  is  surely  fair  to  ask  here — Is  this  the  sort  of  historical 
evidence  that  the  preachers  of  the  methods  of  modem 
science,  as  represented  by  the  writers  in  Fraser's  Magazine , 
are  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  ? If  so,  it  is  well  that  the 
world  should  know  it  This  highly  respectable  document 
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contains  the  assertion  of  a fact,  the  pillage  of  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Paderborn  by  Christian  of  Brunswick,  but, 
unluckily,  the  certainty  of  this  fact  is  shaken  by  the 
• assurance  of  some  worthy  persons  that  Prague,  and  not 
Paderborn,  was  the  scene  of  the  pillage,  and  the  doubt 
thus  introduced  must  unhappily  remain  unconquered,  for, 
though  the  translator  is  professedly  at  Paderborn  itself 
yet,  since  some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  supposed 
event  took  place,  he  finds  himself  quite  unable  to  get 
sufficient  data  to  rid  himself  of  the  difficulty.  But  still 
the  fact  remains  that  a Jesuit  College  was  plundered 
somewhere,  and  their  library  and  papers  generously 
bestowed  on  the  Capuchin  Fathers.  What  Capuchin 
Fathers  ? Those  at  Paderborn  or  at  Prague,  if  such  were 
established  at  either  or  both  of  those  places,  or  to  the 
Capuchin  body  in  general  ? Clearly  we  are  left  very  much 
in  the  vague  as  to  the  precise  habitation  of  the  receivers  of 
the  stolen  goods,  amongst  which  these  wonderful  Monita 
are  asserted  to  have  been  discovered. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  stories  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  manuscript.  We  have  seen  that  the  book 
was  really  printed  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
may  have  been  generally  forgotten  for  a time,  but  it  is  too 
clever  a forgery  not  to  have  been  cherished  as  a treasure  by 
the  many  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  for  it  reappears  from  time 
to  time,  generally  with  a new  story  as  to  the  discovery  of  a 
manuscript  How  often  the  Paderborn  invention,  in  1761, 
had  been  anticipated,  we  cannot  tell.  We  have  now  before 
us*  a copy  of  the  Monita  Secreta,  in  Latin  and  English, 
published  in  1723,  and  dedicated  to  “Mr.  Robert  Walpole,” 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  preface  we 
have  the  statement  that  the  book  was  published  “many 
years  since,”  in  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch,  that  it  had  been 
reprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  a M.  Schipper,  and  bought  up 
by  the  “ reverend  Fathers.”  This  publication  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  Jacobite  plot  under  Atterbury 
to  seize  the  Bank  and  the  Tower.  M.  Charles  Sauvestre 
has  a still  later  tale  to  tell.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression, 
just  a century  ago,  the  Jesuits  possessed  a College  at 
Ruremonde,  in  Limbourg,  in  Holland.  The  “ councillor  ” 
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Zuytgens  was  ordered  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  property 
of  the  College,  and  as  he  proceeded  in  a manner  to  make 
him  suspected  of  a leaning  towards  the  reverend  Fathers, 
he  was  ordered  to  send  all  the  papers  at  once  to  Brussels. 
Among  these  papers  was  found  the  manuscript  of  the 
Monita  Secreta,  We  strongly  advise  M.  Sauvestre,  or 
Mr.  Froude,  or  his  contributor,  to  start  a new  story  at  once 
for  the  honour  of  the  present  century.  Let  the  scene  be 
Germany  or  Italy.  Plenty  of  houses  of  the  Society  have 
been  plundered  and  confiscated  there,  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  if  it  be  extensively  asserted 
that  the  Monita  have  been  discovered  by  the  agents 
of  Prince  Bismarck  or  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  tale  will 
be  equally  true  and  equally  likely  to  gain  credence 
as  any  former  statement  on  the  subject,  Nay.  as  the 
Italian  Government  is  seizing  the  Gesu,  at  Rome  itself, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  place  the  dis- 
covery there? 

Then  mark  the  dexterity  of  the  proof  offered  in  the 
preface  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Monita.  The  ground  of 
proof  is  delicately  shifted  from  a priori  to  a posteriori . It 
is  not  because  the  authenticity  of  these  secret  instructions 
rests  on  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  Jesuits  must  there- 
fore be  the  depraved  beings  they  are  pictured,  but  because 
they  are  pronounced  by  this  self-constituted  judge,  and  by 
the  crew  of  libertines  and  unbelievers  with  whom  he  is 
associated,  to  be  the  most  unworthy  of  mankind,  therefore 
these  pretended  instructions  must  be  true. 

But  enough  has  been  said  for  the  exposure  of  this 
disgraceful  fraud,  though  the  disgrace  connected  with  it  is 
deepened  in  dye  a thousandfold  by  the  examination  of  the 
document  itself.  There  is  hardly  anything  which  is  base, 
unmanly,  sneaking,  or  criminal,  that  does  not  find  a place 
in  this  most  unworthy  composition.  And  this  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  openly  admitted  that  these  villainous 
suggestions  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  authentic 
constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  order.  If  this  fact  had 
not  been  admitted,  it  might  be  proved  in  a hundred 
instances,  both  in  respect  of  the  general  principles  and 
scope  of  the  Society,  and  the  details  prescribed  for  securing 
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the  objects  proposed  by  its  founder.6  And  then,  after  all, 
it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  claim  some  weight  for  the 
universal  repudiation,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  of  this  atrocious  forgery,  many  of  them  men  of 
whom  the  earth  was  not  worthy,  men  of  high  and  varied 
attainments,  and  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society,  from 
the  royal  palace  as  well  as  from  the  peasant's  hut  It  is 
not  too  much,  we  repeat,  to  claim  some  measure  of  conside- 
ration for  the  testimony  of  men  like  these,  as  against  the 
crass  unreasoning  prejudices  of  Exeter  Hall,  or  the  unre- 
lenting hostility  of  the  infidel  sects.  As  Gretser  says,  in 
his  preface  to  the  reader — “ How  is  it  that  so  many 
thousands  of  us  have  lived  in  this  Society,  and  yet,  who 
amongst  us  has  ever  set  eyes  on  a copy  or  manuscript  of 
these  Monita  ?”  For  myself — dropping  for  the  nonce 
the  conventional  plural — if  I may  be  permitted  to  say 
it,  I have  now  been  connected  with  the  Society  for  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  having,  at  the  commencement  of  that 
period,  been  drawn  to  it  from  Protestantism,  and  I can 
only,  in  all  simplicity  declare,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  never  have  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  wretched 
production  been  in  the  slightest  way  suggested  to  me,  far 
less,  if  that  were  possible,  has  the  slightest  hint  ever  been 
given  of  the  existence  of  such  a document  And  in  con- 
firmation of  this  declaration,  I can  appeal  with  unhesitating 
confidence  to  the  evidence  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
order  scattered  throughout  the  world,  for  I rest  secure  in 
the  most  certain  conviction  that  no  voice  will  be  uplifted 
from  amongst  them  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  I 

6 We  must  add,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  writer  in  Fraser  has  added  to  the 
calumny  as  he  found  it  a peculiar  touch,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the 
offspring  of  his  own  fertile  brain.  No  one  before  him,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  ever  attributed  the  Monita  to  St.  Ignatius’  revision.  We  suspect,  from  his 
language  as  to  the  book,  that  this  writer  has  not  even  read  the  Monita 
through.  To  suppose  that  St.  Ignatius  had  anything  to  do  with  them  is  only 
possible  to  a man  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  history  of  the  Society. 
The  whole  state  of  things  implied  in  the  Monita , the  position  of  the  order, 
the  number  of  its  Colleges,  its  influence,  the  jealousies  it  had  excited,  its 
supposed  gains  by  marriages  negotiated  for  the  royal  houses  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Poland,  the  mention  of  “Cardinal  Toletns,”  and  many  other  such 
pieces  of  internal  evidence,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  any  date  within  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Ignatius. 
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have  made.  Should  one  such  utterance  be  heard,  I shall 
be  content  for  the  future  to  be  reckoned  either  a dupe  or  a 
liar  amongst  my  fellow  men. 

That  such  a fraudulent  document  as  the  Monita  Secreta 
should  have  found  its  way  into  existence  at  all  makes  one 
think  badly  enough  of  human  nature,  but  if  it  had  been 
genuine,  and  ever  regarded  and  acted  upon  as  a real  body 
of  principles  and  regulations  for  practical  guidance  by  any 
body  of  men  whatsoever,  one  would  have  been  ready  to 
despair  of  one’s  kind.  For  myself,  I can  only  say  that, 
rather  than  seriously  charge  such  a document  upon  a body 
of  men  concerning  whom  I could  have  no  knowledge — I 
will  not  say  without  a shadow  of  justification,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  writer  in  Fraser , but  upon  any  proof  short  of 
what  might  be  justly  called  solid  and  convincing — I would 
cut  off  my  right  hand.  The  old  Saxon  term  of  “ nidering  ” 
fails  to  express  the  contempt  that  falls  upon  any  public 
writer,  or  any  public  organ  of  the  press  that  gives  access 
to  its  pages  to  such  a writer,  who  deliberately  stabs  the 
reputation  of  others  on  less  potential  grounds. 

Ex  uno  discc  omnes.  The  sample  of  this  writer’s  fairness 
and  accuracy  that  has  been  produced  may  be  taken  as  a 
true  indication  of  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  his  article. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  his  many  inaccuracies, 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  one  short  notice  to  run 
down  his  numerous  misstatements  and  misrepresentations. 
We  suspect  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  his  subject  is  limited  to  Gioberti’s  Gesuita 
Moder?io  and  Niccolini’s  farrago  of  facts  called  the  History 
of  the  Jesuits?  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  noticing  one 
class  of  misrepresentations,  relating  to  a subject  lately 
discussed  in  these  pages,  the  supposed  Jesuit  doctrine  of 
tyrannicide.  P.  Guignard,  who  was  executed  in  the 
Place  de  Greve,  January  7,  1595,  in  connection  with 
Chatel’s  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  prove  his 
complicity,  is  stated  to  have  been  convicted  of  having 

7 Niccolini,  however,  knows  a little  too  much  history  to  adopt  the  Monita 
Secreta.  He  distinctly  states  that  he  considers  it  “ inconceivable  ” that  the 
book  can  be  genuine  (p.  252). 
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written  several  seditious  libels  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful 
to  kill  the  King.  The  facts  are  that  certain  writings  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  P.  Guignard’s  chamber,  though 
they  were  never  produced,  written  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Third,  and  having  no  personal  reference  to  Henry  the 
Fourth ; and  on  account  of  these  writings,  true  or  pre- 
tended, P.  Guignard  was  condemned  by  the  very  men 
who  had  themselves  been  loudest  in  the  assertion  of 
regicide  doctrines  in  the  times  of  the  League.  He  died 
with  the  calmness  that  a pure  conscience  bestows,  pro- 
testing his  innocence  to  the  last.  Though  the  recall  of  the 
order  by  Henry  the  Fourth  in  1603  is  stated,  yet  the 
impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  Henry's 
attitude  towards  the  Society  subsequently  was  one  of 
hostility  more  or  less.  How  contrary  this  is  to  the  fact  is 
known  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  time. 
Henry  the  Fourth  not  only  recalled  the  Jesuits,  but 
honoured  them  with  his  confidence,  had  frequent  dealings 
with  them,  chose  P.  Coton,  a Jesuit,  for  his  confessor,  built 
a magnificent  College  for  them  at  La  Fl£che,  restored  the 
College  at  Dijon,  granted  them  the  right  of  treating  of 
polemical  matters  in  the  pulpit — a right  they  did  not 
exercise  in  order  not  to  wound  anew  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Professors  of  the  University  and  of  the  Protestants. 
But  the  most  convincing  evidence  afforded  by  the  King 
of  his  esteem  for  the  Jesuits  was  the  fact  that  by  will 
he  confided  his  heart  to  their  care  in  the  church  of 
La  Fteche.8 

These  facts  are  of  themselves  a sufficient  answer  to  the 
underhand  attempt  to  connect  the  Society  with  the  act  of 
Ravaillac.  But  on  other  grounds,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  clearly  proved  than  their  innocence  of  the  slightest 
complicity  with  the  assassin.  Ravaillac  himself,  even 
under  torture,  persisted  in  his  denial  of  any  collusion. 
Further  proof  is  furnished  by  the  countenance  given  to 
the  Society  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  Richelieu,  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  succession.  Even 
Voltaire  could  moralize  on  the  absurdity  of  the  accusation 
against  the  Jesuits  on  the  score  of  Henry’s  assassination. 

8 Diet,  dc  Thcologie.  Art.  “Jesuites.” 
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Of  course  the  Provincial  Letters  are  dragged  into  the 
fray.  And  yet  Voltaire  again  could  say  of  these  famous 
productions,  “ It  is  true  the  whole  book  rested  on  a false 
foundation.  The  extravagant  opinions  of  certain  Spanish 
and  Flemish  Jesuits  were  attributed  to  the  whole  Society. 
As  many  advanced  by  Dominican  and  Franciscan  casuists 
might  have  been  unearthed  ; but  the  Jesuits  only  were  the 
objects  of  attack.  These  letters  attempted  to  prove  that 
they  had  the  deliberate  design  of  corrupting  men’s  morals ; 
a design  which  no  sect,  no  society,  ever  did  or  could  enter- 
tain. But  the  great  thing  was  not  to  have  reason  on  their 
side,  but  to  divert  the  public”9  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  nature  of  this  most  unfair  and  blundering 
article.  No  better  general  answer  can  be  given  to  it  than 
in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  Jesuits  in 
Goschler’s  Dictionary  already  mentioned.  “The  accusa- 
tions of  which  the  Jesuits  have  been  the  object  are  so 
numerous  that  we  cannot  notice  them  in  detail.  On  closer 
examination  they  are  found  to  be  so  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation,  so  completely  false,  that  in  fact  they  are  not 
worth,  refuting.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  method 
of  procedure  of  their  opponents,  and  of  the  nature  of  then- 
complaints,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  vanity  of  all 
these  criminations.  Every  time  that  the  Jesuits  have 
been  proceeded  against  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  justice,  and  that  they  have  been  allowed  to 
defend  themselves,  they  have  established  the  falsehood 
of  the  charges  against  them ; and  every  time  that  they 
have  been  attacked  without  being  called  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals  and  without  a hearing  being  afforded 
them,  all  care  has  been  taken  to  leave  in  profound 
obscurity  both  the  procedure  and  the  denial  of  a 
fair  hearing,  notwithstanding  all  their  reclamations  and 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  What  reasonable 
man  will  give  credence  to  accusations  without  proof,  of 
which  contradiction  is  prohibited,  of  which  the  publicity 
is  shrunk  from,  and  which  are  no  sooner  made  public  than 
they  are  at  once  recognized  as  false,  lying,  null,  and 
calumnious  ? ” 

8 Steele  dc  Louis  XIV. 
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We  may  be  allowed  to  make  a single  remark  in  con- 
clusion, not  so  much  upon  the  article  itself  to  which  we  are 
referring,  as  upon  the  fact  of  its  appearance  in  what  has 
usually  been  considered  a respectable  organ  of  public 
opinion,  issued  under  the  name  of  booksellers  of  the 
highest  character.  If  a writer  in  Fraser  were  to  display 
the  profoundest  ignorance  of  any  subject  matter  of  which 
he  happened  to  treat,  except  that  of  Catholicism,  it  would 
probably  be  felt  as  a disgrace  to  the  magazine  itself,  and  to 
the  class  of  literature  in  general  to  which  that  magazine 
belongs.  If  Mr.  Froude  were  to  admit  a contribution  on 
geology,  which  showed  an  ignorance  of  the  common 
elements  of  that  branch  of  physical  knowledge,  of  almost 
all  that  had  ever  been  written  upon  it,  and  of  the  theories 
at  present  dominant  among  geologists,  he  would  be 
thought  to  have  discredited  himself  and  his  magazine. 
If  one  of  his  articles  had  treated  of  classical  literature, 
and  displayed  at  the  same  time  an  infantine  want  of 
acquaintance  with  grammar  or  quantity ; or  of  the  late 
German  war,  and  revealed  great  ignorance  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  France,  or  of  the  composition  of  a modern  army, 
something  of  the  same  kind  would  have  been  said  about 
magazine  and  editor.  We  forbear,  for  obvious  reasons, 
from  using  as  an  illustration  a writer  who  might  attempt  a 
history  of  England  without  knowing  its  alphabet.  But  why 
is  it  supposed  to  be  tolerable  among  men  whose  profession 
it  is  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  cultivation  and  historical 
knowledge,  to  be  on  the  one  hand  utterly  and  childishly 
ignorant  about  the  history  and  character  of  what  is,  at  all 
events,  a considerable  Catholic  institution ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  instruct  their  world  of  readers  about  it  in  a manner 
which  betrays  a want  of  ordinary  information,  almost  ridi- 
culous enough  to  absolve  the  writers  from  the  charge  of 
malignity?  If  such  an  article  as  that  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  no  discredit  to  a first-class  English  periodical — 
we  mean  simply  on  the  ground  of  ignorance — it  would 
certainly  be  far  from  disgraceful  to  write  as  if  the  Book  of 
Mormon  were  no  fiction,  and  with  absolute  faith  in  the 
disclosures  of  Maria  Monk. 

T.  B.  P. 

VOL.  XIX.  I 
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Two  islands  floating  on  the  glassy  wave, 

Two  islands  anchored  in  the  golden  haze, 

Two  islands — twins — just  severed  by  a band 
Of  crystal  sapphire,  like  a peacock’s  neck, 

Or  liker  to  the  heart  of  hyacinths 

Fresh  blown  in  woods — a rose-streaked  blue. 

That  long  green  island  anchored  next  the  shore, 
“Sainte  Marguerite,”  was  once  the  home  of  nuns 
Ruled  by  Sainte  Marguerite ; a happy  troop 
Of  simple  maids,  to  prayer  and  labour  trained. 

But  still  a burthen  to  their  mother  fair, 

Who  toiled  and  moiled,  while  still  her  mind  was  lost ; 
And  rose  at  night  and  prayed,  and  ofttimes  wept, 
Then  waking,  cried  aloud,  “ O Honora ! 

Dear  Honora  the  good,  oh,  come  to  me  ! ” 

That  farther  island,  floating  in  the  haze, 

Was  tilled  to  one  fair  garden  by  a monk 

Who  wrought  and  prayed  in  silence  ; for  he  loved 

His  loneliness,  and  toiling,  severed  life, 

And  golden  hours  of  rapt  sweet  speech  with  God. 

He  only  spoke  when  Marguerite’s  great  cry — 

She  was  his  sister — wrought  him  ’cross  the  sea, 

The  crystal  band  between  those  islets  green, 

To  shrive  that  sisterhood  of  childlike  souls, 

And  comfort  Marguerite  in  her  troubled  rule, 

And  bid  her  live  in  peace  and  braver  grow. 

Yet  still  that  trembling  heart  would  wake  and  cry, 
“Dear  Honora,  O brother,  come  to  me!” 

Then  deeply  grieving  that  his  peace  was  robbed, 

The  monk  beshrew  his  sister  sharp  and  stem, 

And  said,  “ I will  not  come  across  the  sea 
For  childish  things  that  dance  in  air  like  motes 
In  dusty  rooms  ! Once  only,  every  spring, 

When  white  as  snow  your  cherry  trees  have  flowered) 
Then  call,  and  I will  come.  God  keep  you  all! 19 
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His  boat  slow  glided  o'er  the  crystal  sea, 

He  signed  the  Cross  in  air,  but  spoke  no  more. 

Sainte  Marguerite  betook  her  to  her  cell, 

And  moaned,  and  wept,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer. 

Twas  August  then,  and  all  the  land  was  baked 
Beneath  those  Alpine  heights  beside  the  sea ; 

The  birds  were  dumb,  the  grass  like  yellow  flax, 

The  gasping  mules  could  scarcely  drag  a load ; 

The  very  lemons  dropt  for  weariness, 

And  lay  along  the  terraces  in  showers, 

Unheeded  by  the  weary  sleeping  hinds ; 

When  lo,  in  green  Sainte  Marguerite,  the  isle, 

The  cherries  burst  in  snowy  flake-like  flower, 

And  laughing  in  her  heart  the  nun  did  cry, 

“ Dear  Honora  the  good,  oh,  come  to  me  ! ” 

Much  marvelled  that  she  called  so  soon  again, 

The  monk  was  fain  to  cross  the  crystal  sea ; 

But  when  he  touched  the  strand  he  marvelled  more, 
For  like  a fall  of  snow  the  orchards  showed, 

And  all  the  cherry  trees  were  full  in  flower. 

So  was  he  forced  to  shrivp  the  sisterhood, 

And  counsel  Marguerite  the  livelong  day. 

And  thus  each  month  was  bound  to  marvel  still, 

For  twelve  times  yearly  did  those  cherries  bloom. 
Twelve  times  St  Honora  must  cross  the  sea. 

The  grey-hairid  hind  who  told  me  this  brief  tale 
Would  tip  it  with  a moral.  “ See,”  he  said, 

“ How  even  saints  obey,  when  women  will ! ” 

E.  R 
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CHAPTER  XXI. — COMPLICATIONS. 

My  pleasure  at  Shotterton  would  have  been  quite  incom- 
plete, if  I had  not  found  time  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  a visit 
at  Mr.  North’s.  I had  only  known  him  slightly  until  a 
short  time  ago,  when  his  taking  my  friend  Edward  Malham 
into  partnership  gave  us  a common  interest,  which  was 
enhanced  by  Edward’s  marriage  to  Louisa  North.  After 
that  I had  something  to  do  with  him  in  business  connected 
with  the  Shotterton  and  Shotcote  estates.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  I had  not  seen  him  for  more  than  a year,  and 
I was  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance.  He  had 
become  more  decidedly  an  old  man,  grey  hairs  had  spread 
over  his  head  and  had  turned  to  silver,  his  face  seemed 
thinner,  and  his  expression  softer  than  before.  His  cheer- 
fulness and  brightness  were  the  same  as  ever,  perhaps  tinged 
with  greater  sweetness  and  gentleness.  The  changes 
around  him  had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  feeling  his  advance  in  age  more  than  many 
old  men  do.  I knew  that  the  death  of  Margaret  Wilton 
had  been  a very  severe  blow  to  him  : she  had  wound 
herself  round  his  heart  with  a singular  power.  Then  his 
own  home  had  been  visited  Mrs.  North  had  been  fre- 
quently ill,  and  was  now  a confirmed  invalid  to  a greater 
extent  than  before,  and  Willie’s  affliction  had  been  another 
blow.  I should  have  thought  Willie  not  very  likely  to 
make  the  best  of  any  such  trouble,  but  he  certainly 
surprised  me  by  his  patience  and  good  temper  under  it, 
and  I could  see  from  Mr.  North’s  manner  that  it  had 
brought  out  all  his  latent  tenderness  for  his  only  son. 
There  was  now  a tendency  in  the  whole  household — and 
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not  in  that  household  only,  I imagine — to  make  this  poor 
blind  young  man — for  he  was  practically  blind  already — 
the  centre  of  interest  and  attention.  Charlotte  had  always 
been  his  obedient  servant,  and  now  Mary  vied  with  her. 
Willie  had  always  been  fond  of  music,  and  this  was  now 
declared  to  be  one  of  his  great  resources.  I suppose  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Rosa  Pedallion  and  her  father  were 
very  frequently  at  Mr.  North’s. 

There  were  other  changes  which  I noticed,  which  were 
to  be  set  down  to  another  influence.  Mr.  North  and 
his  family  had  always  been  numbered  among  the  High 
Church  party;  but  their  High  Churchism  had  been  of 
that  moderate  colour  which  is  represented,  in  the  main, 
by  the  Guardian  newspaper.  They  had  been  faithful 
disciples  of  Mr.  Wychwood,  the  former  incumbent  of 
Shotterton,  who,  although  he  had  ultimately  become  a 
Catholic,  had  never,  while  an  Anglican,  joined  in  the 
movement  initiated,  chiefly,  by  men  of  a younger  genera- 
tion than  his  own,  towards  a kind  of  reproduction  of 
Catholic  usages  in  the  Anglican  Establishment.  They 
had  felt  Mr.  Wychwood’s  loss  very  much,  and  had  been 
disconcerted  at  his  conversion  and  that  of  his  family,  as 
well  as  at  what  had  happened  in  their  own  in  the  same 
way,  in  the  case  of  Charles  North  and  John  Wilton. 
But  at  my  last  visit  to  Shotterton  I had  seen  no  external 
tokens  of  a change  in  their  own  opinions.  Now,  however, 
I found  two  or  three  of  the  Ritualistic  papers  lying  on 
the  table,  which  also  displayed  what  I may  almost  call 
a new  “ flora”  of  “adaptations”  of  Catholic  works,  lives 
of  saints,  books  about  retreats,  and  the  like.  I remarked 
also  that  Mr.  Lomer’s  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in 
conversation,  especially  by  the  young  ladies  and  Rosa 
Pedallion.  It  was  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Lomer’s  presence 
was  felt  in  the  family,  as,  indeed,  it  was  felt  in  every  circle, 
more  or  less,  into  which  I happened  to  be  admitted  at 
Shotterton. 

Mr.  Lomer,  as  it  happened,  paid  a call  at  Mr.  North’s 
while  I was  there  one  afternoon.  Charlotte  and  Miss 
Pedallion  were  singing  at  the  piano  as  I entered  the 
drawing-room,  where  Willie  was  installed  by  the  fireplace 
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in  a large  arm  chair,  his  eyes  almost  covered  by  a huge 
shade  which  he  was  recommended  to  wear.  As  the  ladies 
rose  at  our  approach,  Willie  caught  hold  of  Rosa’s  hand. 

“Well  ? ” she  said,  leaning  towards  him  in  some  con- 
fusion. “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ I thought  it  was  Charlotte.  I beg 
your  pardon,  Rosie.” 

“ What  do  you  want  Charlotte  for  ? Can  I not  do  it  as 
well  ? ” It  seemed  that  one  of  the  “ industries  ” that  had 
been  hit  upon  for1  finding  him  some  amusement  and  occu- 
pation was  the  making  thread  nets  with  large  meshes, 
which  he  had  got  to  do  quite  cleverly.  His  apparatus 
was  in  a comer  somewhere,  and  Rosa  fetched  it  for  him, 
greeting  me  as  she  passed,  and  then  drew  a chair  to  his 
side  and  sat  talking  to  him  in  a low  voice  the  whole  time 
of  the  visit.  Mr.  Lorner  came  in  soon  after  I did,  but 
though  he  more  than  once  made  an  attempt  to  engage 
her  in  conversation,  he  was  quite  unsuccessful.  At  last, 
in  despair,  as  it  seems,  he  asked  her  to  sing  the  song  which 
we  had  heard  that  first  evening  at  Edward  Malham’s.  She 
coloured,  and  refused  with  a decision  which  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  indignation. 

“ It  is  curious,”  said  Edward  Malham  to  me  one  day — 
Wotton  had  gone  home  just  before,  and  for  the  last  few 
days  of  my  own  stay  I had  Edward  more  entirely  to 
myself — “ it  is  curious  how  all  the  world  talks  about  these 
Ritualists.  It  strikes  me  particularly  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  people  have  had  what  I suppose  you  could 
call  * the  real  thing  ’ close  to  their  doors  for  generations. 
It  hardly  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  Lorner  is  only  trying 
to  do  what  your  friend,  Father  Miles,  has  been  doing  for 
so  many  years.  I am  not  saying  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  what  is  there  so  very  new  ? ” 

“At  all  events  it  is  new  to  the  people,”  I said.  “ Most 
of  them  have  never  been  inside  the  Catholic  chapel  or 
spoken  to  the  Catholic  priest,  in  their  lives.” 

“Well,  but  the  educated  part  of  the  community  must 
at  all  events  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  arguments  and  practices  of  Catholics.  And  yet  all 
these  subjects  which  are  forced  on  our  attention  by  the 
presence  of  a man  like  Lorner,  are  discussed  among  us 
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as  if  they  were  new  questions  altogether — I mean,  whether 
clergymen  have  the  power  of  absolution,  whether  such 
a power  is  founded  on  the  New  Testament,  whether  there 
is  a Real  Presence  or  a sacrifice,  or  whether  people  should 
pray  for  the  dead  or  invoke  the  saints,  or  do  penance  or 
fast,  or  abstain  from  marriage — and  so  on.  One  would 
think  that  these  questions  had  been  turned  up  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  while  all  the  time  the  good  people  here  have 
been  close  to  Shotcote  where  all  these  new  conclusions 
have  been  acted  upon  for  centuries.” 

“Well,  doubtless  there  is  a Providence  about  it  all,”  I 
replied.  “ I know  some  of  our  own  people  who  are  glad 
to  a great  extent  to  see  and  hear  what  the  Ritualists  are 
doing,  not,  of  course,  that  they  believe  that  there  is  any 
reality  in  what  is  called  their  sacerdotalism,  but  because 
they  draw  public  attention,  in  a way  that  nothing  else  can, 
to  a number  of  truths  that  would  otherwise  be  kept  out  of 
sight  People  in  England  are  so  accustomed  to  look  on 
Catholics  as  a set  of  persons  who  are  hardly  Christians, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  interest  themselves  about 
them  and  their  doctrines.  However,  I can  assure  you  that 
in  London  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  go  into  society  without 
coming  across  Catholic  questions,  and  the  Ritualists  are 
not  so  comparatively  foremost  in  the  thoughts  of  men  as 
they  appear  to  be  in  Shotterton.” 

“The  thoughts  of  women,  I should  rather  say,”  said 
Malham,  with  a little  bitterness.  And  then,  without 
my  asking  him  any  further  questions,  he  opened  out 
something  of  a battery  upon  Lomer.  I gathered  that 
Mr.  North  himself  was  not  very  happy  as  to  the  influence 
of  that  gentleman  upon  his  daughters. 

I asked  him,  why  Gerald  Merton  let  Lorner  have  his 
own  way  so  much.  “ People  used  to  talk,  a year  or  so  ago, 
of  his  having  a good  deal  of  influence  with  your  sisters-in- 
law,”  I said. 

Gerald,  he  told  me,  was  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  his  own  sisters,  and  they  were  considerably  bitten  with 
the  new  views.  “He  is  really  an  easy  going  indolent 
man,”  he  said,  “ and  likes  Lorner  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
Yes,  he  used  to  be  great  at  Mr.  North’s,  and  at  one 
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time Well,  I hardly  like  to  talk  about  it,  but  you 

are  a very  old  friend,  and  I am  safe  with  you.  At  one 
time  we  thought  he  would  have  married  Mary,  and  I fear 
she  half  thought  so  herself.  But  it’s  gone  off  now.” 

“ He  couldn’t  have  done  better,”  I said.  “ I hope  there 
was  no  harm  done  to  the  young  lady  ? ” 

“ Well,  you  know  it  is  never  nice  to  be  talked  about  in 
that  way,  and  Louisa  tells  me  that  Mary  felt  that  much,  at 
all  events,  if  she  did  not  feel  more.  However,  she  is  very 
happy  as  she  is,  but  there  is  a little  awkwardness  when 
they  are  together.  She  behaves  very  well.  The  amusing 
part  of  it  is,  that  Merton  has  been  drawn  off — at  least,  so 
my  wife  says — by  the  same  young  lady  who  has  some 
kind  of  influence  over  the  apostolic  Mr.  Lorner.  I am  not 
sure  that  we  shall  not  have  our  two  priests  fighting  for  the 
Rose!” 

Just  at  this  point  of  our  conversation,  Mrs.  Malham 
joined  us  with  little  Frankie,  and  we  could  say  no  more- 
I was  just  going  to  tell  him  of  the  little  scene  which  I had 
witnessed  that  morning  at  Mr.  North’s,  which  made  me 
doubt  whether  the  Rose  in  question  was  on  very  cordial 
terms  with  one  at  least  of  the  “ priests  ” in  question.  But 
Edward  began  questioning  his  wife,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  Vicarage,  where  she  had  been  making  a long  call, 
as  to  the  reason  of  her  lingering  there.  I did  not  then  hear 
the  whole  story,  but  it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  a 
“scene”  at  Mr.  Merton’s  which  it  would  have  been 
amusing  to  witness.  Mrs.  Stiffins,  a lady  who  had  once 
reigned  for  a short  period  at  Shotterton  as  queen  of  the 
Vicarage,  her  brother  being  the  incumbent,  and  who  was 
now  settled  at  the  cathedral  town,  where  her  husband 
held  a canonry,  and  was  also  the  Warden  of  a theological 
College,  had  been  visiting  Mrs.  Merton.  There  she  had 
fallen  in  with  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Lorner.  Mrs.  Stiffins  was 
a lady  somewhat  accustomed  to  take  a leading  part  in 
society,  and  especially  in  clerical  circles,  and  she  had  very 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Ritualists  and  all  their 
practices.  From  what  Mrs.  Malham  said,  I concluded  that 
there  had  been  somewhat  of  a battle  royal  between  the 
two  on  the  subject  of  confession  and  celibacy.  But 
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Edward  Malham  was  inclined  to  tease  his  wife  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Lorner,  and  Louisa  evidently  did  not  like 
to  tell  the  story  in  its  fulness  in  my  presence.  Moreover, 
she  was  apparently  somewhat  indignant  with  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

However,  when  she  had  left  us  over  our  wine  in  the 
evening,  I heard  the  sum  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Mrs.  Stiffins  had  been  very  great  in  describing  the  extreme 
propriety  and  ecclesiastical  regularity  with  which  she  had 
managed  the  entertainment  of  a number  of  candidates  for 
ordination  who  had  been  housed  in  the  College  the  week 
before  Christmas.  It  was  her  first  effort  of  the  kind,  and 
she  was  evidently  proud  of  her  success.  “ Cold  mutton 
and  currant  dumplings  on  the  Ember  days,  quite  plain,  and 
a good  dinner  on  the  Sunday  before  they  went  off.”  This, 
it  seems,  had  been  too  much  for  Lorner’ s gravity,  and  he 
set  off  the  Miss  Mertons  into  a fit  of  subdued  laughter 
for  a moment  or  two,  which  jarred  upon  the  good 
Mrs.  Warden.  To  divert  the  rising  storm,  Mrs.  Merton 
unfortunately  asked  her  whether  they  had  a sisterhood 
in  the  cathedral  town  ? This  brought  on  an  outburst 
about  the  Apostolic  directions  for  the  younger  women  to 
marry,  and  the  like,  and  that  bishops  ought  to  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife.  Lorner,  still  unfortunate,  explained 
that  St  Paul  meant  to  show  a sort  of  disapprobation  of 
the  marriage  of  widowers  or  widows.  “He  didn’t  know, 
probably,”  said  Malham,  “that  Mrs.  Stiffins  had  been  a 
widow,  but  at  all  events  he  must  have  known  that  Louisa 
married  a widower.”  After  this,  it  appears  that  the  lady 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp  by  mentioning  a 
report  that  a certain  eminent  Ritualist  leader  was  about  to 
be  married,  although  he  directed  sisterhoods  and  the  like. 
This  blow — which  was  gratuitous,  as  I afterwards  heard, 
for  the  report  was  quite  untrue — seems  to  have  extinguished 
Mr.  Lorner  in  a manner  quite  inexplicable  to  the  rest  of 
the  party.  He  had  begun  to  defend  his  friend  in  a 
faltering  confused  manner,  when  something  happily  turned 
up  to  interrupt  the  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. — A VISIT  TO  AN  ECSTATICA — HOLY 
COMMUNION. 

The  last  time  I saw  Father  Miles,  he  was  reading  a letter 
from  a good  priest,  a friend  in  the  midland  counties, 
giving  an  account  of  his  visit  last  summer  to  the  famous 
“ecstatica”  of  Bois  d’Haine.  I borrowed  it  of  him  to 
read  on  my  journey  home,  and  found  it  so  interesting, 
that  I think  my  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  a sight 
of  it  The  writer  called  it 

A THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  AT  BOIS  D’HAINE. 

Week  by  week  the  extraordinary  (may  we  not  now  say  miraculous?) 
life  of  Louise  Lateau  pictures  to  us  the  Sacred  Passion  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  Day  by  day  it  is  a new  commentary  of  His  words,  “ I am 
the  Bread  of  Life,”1  so  that  each  new  description  of  a separate  visit 
to  that  roadside  cottage  is  new  evidence,  if  it  tell  nothing  new. 
But  the  visit  that  the  writer,  along  with  the  Very  Reverend  the 
Prior  of  Douay  College,  was  permitted  to  make  to  Bois  d’Haine,  was 
not  made  “pen  in  hand.”  It  was  for  other  reasons.  A special 
written  permission  to  present  ourselves  there  was  kindly  granted  by 
his  lordship  the  late  Bishop  of  Tournay,  for  the  Catholic  instinct  of 
every  one  of  the  faithful  tells  them  that,  otherwise,  they  are  out  of 
place.  In  plain  words,  it  has  been  designated  “an  undue  intrusion 
on  the  privacy  of  that  poor  family.” 

More  than  ordinary  facilities  for  observing  this  marvellous  weekly 
occurrence  fell  to  our  lot.  We  were  admitted  to  the  cottage  at  six  a.m. 
on  the  Friday  when  the  adorable  Sacrament  was  taken, to  Louise,  and 
again,  we  were  there  from  quarter  to  two  till  quarter  past  three,  p.m. 
His  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Bruges  being  present,  added  much  to  the 
exact  and  thorough  insight  of  all  the  phenomena  which  was  granted 
to  us.  Even  non-Catholics,  when  the  plain  truth  is  told  to  them  in 
simple  unstudied  words,  will  weigh  well  evidence,  however  extra- 
ordinary ; and  then  our  national  common  sense  will  put  on  their  lips 
such  words  as  these — “ I cannot  well  see  how  anybody  could  possibly 
deny  what  you  have  narrated,  or  doubt  of  its  being  miraculous  in  the 
supernatural  order.”  These  were  the  words  of  a young  and  wealthy 
merchant,  not  a Catholic,  nor  apparently  likely  to  become  one.  He  is 
a distinguished  Cambridge  man.  I had  been  relating  to  him  the  visit 
which  it  had  been  permitted  me  to  make  to  Bois  d’Haine,  on  the  nth 
and  1 2th  of  July,  1872,  and  what  I had  witnessed  on  those  days.  But 
what  gave  rise  to  this  description  being  given  to  him?  We  were 
conversing,  a few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  topics  usually  now  dis- 
cussed in  the  monthly  and  other  reviews,  and  on  the  usual  mode  of 
treating  those  subjects.  This  brought  me  to  speak  of  a kind  of 
supernatural  evidence  which  had  just  come  before  my  own  eyes. 

The  substance  of  what  was  said  is  as  follows — On  the  nth  July, 
1872,  as  we  drew  near  to  the  station  of  Manage,  the  ticket  collector, 
seeing  my  English  countenance,  and  yet  finding  my  ticket  was  for 
Manage,  quicldy  concluded,  “Ah,  you  are  going  to  the  cottage  of 
Louise  Lateau,  n'est  ce  pas  ? I will  show  it  to  you  from  the  train.” 

1 St.John  vi.  48. 
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In  a moment,  our  carriage  was  passing  a level  crossing.  Close  to  it 
was  a small  whitewashed  cottage,  half  hidden  amidst  bushes,  yet 
shining  out  in  the  summer's  sun.  “That's  it,  that's  it!"  said  the 
railway  official,  as  we  dashed  by,  the  engine  whistling  shrill.  From 
Manage  station  we2  went  up  the  Fayt  road,  and  turning  through  corn- 
fields, were  soon  at  the  road  side  chapel  of  St.  Hubert.  A few  steps 
farther,  and  we  were  walking  past  the  same  little  cottage.  It  was 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  green  painted  door  and  windows  were 
studiously  kept  closed,  the  white  muslin  curtains  carefully  drawn. 
The  cottagers  evidently  avoided  being  noticed  by  passers  by.  Of 
course  we  did  not  intrude  so  far  as  to  approach  the  door.  We  had 
to  present  our  credentials  to  the  curd  of  Bois  d'Haine,  along  with  a 
written  permission  from  his  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Toumay  to  visit 
Louise  on  the  morrow,  so,  walking  by  widow  Lateau's  little  patch  of 
wheat  and  hops,  we  again  passed  the  railway  level  crossing,  about 
seventy  yards  from  the  cottage,  towards  Bois  d'Haine.  “The  church 
is  there  !"  said  the  woman  with  the  flag  signal  at  the  crossing.  We 
turned  through  another  cornfield.  The  curd  was  standing  near  the 
presbytery  garden.  We  presented  our  letters.  “Well,”  said  his 
reverence,  “ that  is  not  much.”  He  intimated  too,  that  it  was  not  at 
all  certain  that  we  should  be  able  to  see  Louise  Lateau  to-morrow. 
“You  English  are  always  coming.”  He  left  us  to  rest  awhile  in  the 
presbytery,  but  informed  us  that  other  visitors  would  occupy  the 
rooms  which  his  hospitality  could  offer. 

We  began  to  feel  that  our  journey  might  not  be  successful,  as  we 
had  hoped.  But  we  had  heard  that,  although  Louise  goes  daily  to 
Holy  Communion  in  the  church  of  Bois  d'Haine,  yet  on  Fridays  an 
exception  has  been  granted  by  the  bishop  in  her  favour.  The  priest 
can,  on  that  one  day,  administer  the  adorable  Sacrament  to  her  at  the 
little  cottage.  In  Belgium,  when  Holy  Communion  is  taken  to  the  sick 
in  villages,  a certain  solemnity  is  observed.  The  prescribed  rubrics 
of  the  Roman  ritual  are  carried  out,  so  that  other  persons  go  proces- 
sionally  with  the  priest  on  the  way,  in  homage  to  our  adorable  Lord, 
truly  present.  One  or  two  of  these  persons  enter  the  room  of  the 
communicant,  to  say  the  Confiteor,  &c.  We  ventured  to  ask  whether 
we  might  attend  in  this  way.  “How  can  that  be?"  was  the  curb's 
reply ; “ others  are  going  to  administer  it.  But  you  may  read  some 
papers  which  I have  here,"  said  his  reverence,  “ if  you  will  go  into  the 
other  room."  These  were  written  accounts  of  the  tests  which  were 
called  for  by  the  phenomena  of  the  stigmata,  and  total  abstention  from 
food,  observed  in  Louise.  They  were  instituted  at  the  special  request 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  There  were  the  reports  of  no  less 
than  six  examinations  of  the  case  by  the  Pdre  Seraphin,  a learned 
Passionist : his  thesis  on  the  “ asitia"4  of  Louise.  There  was  also  the 
account,  week  by  week,  which  the  curd  himself  was  required  to  give  tp 
his  bishop.  Each  of  these  shows  the  incessant  and  scrupulous  care 
which  is  taken  to  guard  an  extraordinary  case  from  deception  or 
mistake.  No  sort  of  scrutiny  is  spared.  Indeed,  it  seems  improbable 
that  a more  searching  inquiry  could  be  made,  and  that  the  most 
clever  detective  would  find  here  that  his  wonted  and  legitimate 

* The  Very  Rev.  the  Prior  of  Douai  College,  Dom  Edmund  A.  O’Gorman, 
was  with  me. 

3 Bois  d'Haine  is  in  the  diocese  of  Touraay. 

4 Her  abstention  from  food  and  drink,  its  reality,  its  conditions,  effects, 
continuity. 
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dexterity,  foresight,  and  sagacity,  in  his  allotted  task,  is  here  equalled 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  religion.  Of  course,  all  that  decorum  and 
delicate  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  virtue  which  religion  enforces,  shines 
forth  at  all  times. 

My  mind  was  forcibly  struck  by  seven  or  eight  of  her  answers,  here 
recorded,  (i)  “I  never  wished  for  the  ecstasy,  or  the  stigmata,  or 
such  like.”  (2)  “ I prayed  for  it  to  be  taken  away  exteriorly,  but  not 
interiorly,  unless  God  wills  it  ” (she  is  said  to  suffer  great  interior  pain 
every  time  these  occur).  (3)  Her  obedience — absolute,  instantaneous, 
always,  whether  in  her  ecstasy  or  not.  (4)  She  testifies  in  all  simplicity 
that,  in  these  extraordinary  states,  no  temptation  to  pride  or  vanity 
ever  assails  her,  nor  aught  that  would  in  the  least  sully  the  childlike 
purity  which  she  clings  to.  (5)  In  that  ecstasy  she  sees  nought  save 
God’s  almighty  grandeur  and  her  own  nothingness.  That  grandeur 
of  God  unfolds  to  her  a clearer  and  clearer  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
of  the  adorable  Trinity.  The  Sacred  Humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  better  known  by  her,  as  also  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
certain  saints.  (6)  The  candour  with  which  she,  in  obedience,  said 
that  “ she  does  not  think  that  she  ever  commits  a deliberate  fault 
and  then  added,  in  self-disparagement,  “ But  I commit  many  inde- 
liberate ones,  of  which  I immediately  repent.”  (7)  The  solid  evidence 
that  “ she  never  drinks  anything,  save  about  three  mouthfuls  of  water 
a week  ; ” that  “she  never  eats,”  never  needs  to  eat,  and  hence  that  she 
sleeps  but  little.  (8)  The  clear  and  simple,  yet  mysterious  (mystical) 
way  in  which  she  describes  the  degrees  of  light  upon  light  into  which 
she  gazes,  and  in  which  she  beholds,  for  example,  the  Second  Person 
of  the  adorable  Trinity  in  one  light  and  His  Sacred  Humanity  in 
another  ; in  which  she  also  contemplates  the  adorable  Sacrament ; in 
which  she  sees  our  adorable  Lord,  as  sacrificed  in  the  holy  Mass,  and 
as  the  Divine  Victim  upon  the  Cross,  each  in  its  own  mode  and  light. 

But  the  object  of  our  visit  seemed  no  nearer  when  the  curd  again 
entered  the  room,  and  told  us  that  a dinner  could  be  procured  at  the 
village  of  Fayt,  distant  about  half  a league.  He  added — “You  may 
come  up  here  again  to  Bois  d’Haine  at  eight  p.m. ; I will  then  tell  you 
what  you  can  do.” 

Once  more  through  the  sultry  harvest  field,  once  more  walking 
past  the  carefully  closed  cottage.  Lest  we  had  mistaken  the  right 
road,  we  asked  a lady  who  was  approaching.  She  directed  us,  and 
volunteered  to  say  that  she  was  going  to  the  widow  Lateau’s  for  a few 
moments,  to  take  a bottle  of  wine  to  the  poor  sick  mother.  “ I am 
allowed  to  do  so,”  laying  great  stress  on  the  “ I am  allowed.”  “ She 
lets  me,  for  Louise  was  so  good  to  my  poor  child  when  she  was  dying.” 
The  mother’s  heart  soon  told  us  enough  to  show  why  she  was  privi- 
leged to  go  to  the  cottage  and  welcomed  by  its  simple  inmates.  We 
went  on  our  way  to  the  Fayt  Hotel,  “de  la  Poste,”  as  directed. 
Towards  eight  o’clock  once  more  we  had  to  pass  down  the  hill  from 
Fayt,  and  in  front  of  the  cottage.  The  sun  was  near  setting,  and  they 
had  ventured  to  open  the  door.  Whilst  we  stood  at  the  railway  cross- 
bar for  a train  to  pass, we  noticed  two  young  girls  toiling  in  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  whitewashed  cottage.  They  were  digging  apparently, 
or  rather  one  was  picking  out  the  potatoes  which  the  other  was 
digging.  “ Could  a young  person  who  never  eats  be  strong  enough 
to  dig  ? ” The  woman  with  the  flag  signal  came  up  to  the  gate  at  this 
moment,  and  I could  not  avoid  saying,  “Is  one  of  these  Louise 
Lateau  ? ” She  answered  in  Flemish  patois , “ I don’t  know,  but  I will 
go  up  there  and  see  in  a moment  if  you  want  to  know.”  When  she 
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came  down  from  the  bank  of  earth  which  skirts  the  railway  she 
answered,  “ Yes,  that  is  Louise.”  But  as  the  notice  of  the  worker  had 
been  aroused,  and  she  looked  up  to  see  if  anybody  was  gazing,  I 
immediately  withdrew,  and  went  on  to  Bois  d’Haine. 

The  curd  this  time  was  conversing  with  two  other  ecclesiastics. 
After  we  had  been  conversing  for  awhile,  his  reverence  interposed. 
“ I am  going  to  tell  you  what  you  may  do.  You  two  (pointing  to  the 
other  visitors)  may  go  to-morrow  morning  at  six  a.m. ; the  one  will 
administer  the  Holy  Communion,  the  other  be  the  assistant.”  All  he 
told  us  was  that  we  might  (as  any  Catholic  may,  and  is  wont)  meet 
the  adorable  Sacrament  on  the  road  and  accompany  It  to  the  house. 
If  we  were  then  allowed  to  enter,  he  did  not  object.  “ Let  everything 
be  done  respectfully,”  was  the  final  caution.  The  curd,  ere  he  bade  us 
good-night,  had  to  hear  and  refuse  the  appeal  of  an  earnest  poor 
woman,  who  had  come  from  Germany  herself  to  ask  the  prayers  of 
Louise.  Two  sisters  were  walking  a few  yards  from  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  as  for  the  last  time  we  drew  near  to  it  on  our  way  to  Fayt. 
They  hurriedly  turned  into  the  house  when  they  saw  us  approaching. 
The  summer’s  evening  was  fast  closing. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  a quarter  to  six,  we  w ere  walking  down  the 
hill  slope  towards  Bois  d’Haine.  Of  course  we  were  silently  preparing 
to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  This  reminds  me  how 
beautifully  appropriate  to  what  is  in  a priest’s  mind  was  the  grand 
July  sun,  rising  up  above  the  distant  hills  and  coming  towards  us, 
gilding  the  busy  valley,  its  village  spires,  its  undulations  of  cornfields, 
coppices,  and  rows  of  poplars.  The  true  Sun  of  Righteousness  was 
also  on  His  way.  Tu  Sol  salutis!  This  thought  was  absorbing  the 
hearts  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  evidently.  At  the  door  was 
standing  one  of  the  sisters,  ready  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  the  coming 
of  our  hidden  God. 

We  had  just  passed  across  the  rails.  A little  bell  was  tinkling  in 
the  cornfield  path.  Its  gentle  sound  came  to  us  across  the  golden 
ears  of  wheat.  “ The  adorable  Sacrament  is  coming,”  whispered  my 
brother  priest  (the  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior).  In  a moment  the  little 
children  were  kneeling  on  the  stony  road,  with  their  mothers  at  the 
cottage  door.  The  woman  with  the  flag  signal  knelt  too.  Then  the 
crucifix  appeared  above  the  standing  com,  and  the  lighted  torches  in 
their  lanterns,  the  server  with  the  bell.  The  Most  Holy  was  borne 
reverently  by  a priest,  whose  hands  were  veiled  and  held  before  his 
breast.  We  knelt  as  He  approached,  then  joined  the  little  procession. 
“What  miracle  could  a Christian  want  to  witness,  believing  as  we 
believed  ?”  . . . The  Father  Prior  held  open  the  bar  ht  the  crossing, 
whilst  the  heavenly  Visitor  passed  over. 

Out  of  reverence  to  the  adorable  Sacrament  the  sister  was  kneeling 
with  her  lighted  taper.  She  allowed  us,  as  attendants  on  our  Blessed 
Lord,  to  pass  through  the  front  little  room,  and  the  next.  Thus  the 
most  Blessed  Sacrament,5  and  the  reverence  due  to  it,  had  brought  us 
to  the  inner  room  where  Louise  was  kneeling.  Of  course  I could  not 
gaze  whilst  the  most  Holy  Communion  was  there  present  on  that  little 
altar  in  the  one  corner.  It  was  adorned  with  fresh  flowers  and  lights 
and  a snowy  white  cloth.  I knelt  down  about  five  feet  from  the 
communicant.  I was  glad  to  find  that  her  eyes  were  close  shut,  lest 

5 What  better  entrle  could  we  desire  or  procure,  after  every  means  had 
been  used  to  avoid  intrusion,  and  provide  ourselves  with  due  ecclesiastical 
permission  ? 
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•our  presence  should  distract  her.  But  afterwards  we  heard  that  she 
was  then  in  ecstasy,  and  that  this  is  customary  on  Friday  morning’s 
communion.  There  was  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  external  marks 
of  devotion.  “ I should  so  like  to  teach  all  our  first  communion 
children  to  receive  with  common  sense,  just  like  this/’  passed  through 
my  mind,  as  she  very  slightly  raised  her  head  and  opened  her  lips  to 
welcome  the  Divine  Guest.  Her  eyelids  never  moved.  They  were 
ever  closed,  even  when  she  received  the  “ablution”  of  water,  as 
prescribed  by  the  rubric.  She  was  kneeling  near  the  further  comer  of 
the  iron  bedstead.  Her  face  was  fronting  the  window,  slightly  turned 
towards  the  altar.  The  light  from  the  window  was  falling  directly  on 
her  head. 

But  now  I feared  not  to  be  irreverent  if  I took  notice  of  that  white 
communion  cloth  which  the  communicant  held  before  her  breast.  In 
two  places  it  was  red  with  two  large  patches  of  fresh,  wet  blood.  The 
blood  had  fallen,  and  was  falling,  in  big  drops  from  each  side  of  her 
forehead.  That  forehead  was  punctured  in  five  or  six  places,  irregularly 
across,  about  midway  between  the  eyelashes  and  the  hair  of  the  young 
girl.6  The  blood  had  issued  copiously  from  the  wounds  on  each  side  of 
the  forehead,  hence  it  had  trickled  down  and  fallen  on  the  communion 
cloth,  even  during  the  few  minutes  whilst  she  held  it  there  before  her. 
It  seemed  to  me,  from  what  cause  I knew  not,  that  a streamlet  of 
blood  had  run  across  (in  a curved  and  zig-zag  way)  from  side  to  side, 
imitating  the  stem  of  a thorn  branch.  Her  countenance  bespoke  no 
emotion,  save  that  of  calm  and  peace  and  possession  of  all  that  her 
heart  craved.  There  was  no  change  of  features,  no  movement  of  the 
lips  in  prayer.  The  ministering  priest  now  gave  the  usual  blessing, 
and  all  bowed  down,  then  arose,  save  Louise  : she  was  motionless. 

As  we  stood  up  to  depart,  we  saw  five  or  six  large  pieces  of  white 
linen  in  a heap,  behind  her  on  the  bed.  They  were  all  saturated  with 
fresh  blood,  and  had  been  folded  in  thick  fillets.  We  were  turning 
away,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  pain,  I saw  that  an  ecclesiastic  drew 
a folded  white  handkerchief  from  a side  pocket,  and  slightly  pressed 
it  on  the  bleeding  forehead.  Happily,  she  seemed  unconscious.  I said 
nothing  till  we  had  passed  again  the  sister  of  Louise.  She  was  now 
standing  back,  near  the  fireplace,  quietly  taking  note  of  what  persons 
had  accompanied  the  adorable  Sacrament.  She  spoke  to  nobody. 
Scarcely  had  we  regained  the  public  road,  when  I said  to  the  eccle- 
siastic with  the  now  red-stained  handkerchief,  “How  could  you  do 
that,  and  just  after  her  Holy  Communion  ? Were  you  not  afraid  of 
distracting  and  disturbing  her?”  “ By  no  means,”  he  replied.  “ Having 
been  allowed  to  go,  at  this  time  oh  five  occasions,  I knew  well  that  she 
was  in  ecstasy  and  unconscious.”  I still  regretted,  and  still  more  so 
did  the  Father  Prior.  What  impression  had  the  interior  and  the 
inmates  of  that  cottage  left  upon  us  ? Simply  a perfect  confidence  in 
the  absence  of  all  show,  or  sham,  or  concealment  Nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  During  the  last  seventeen  years  my  sacerdotal  duties 
have  called  me  to  every  kind  of  sick  room,  to  every  sort  of  house  and 
cottage.  Nowhere  had  the  very  walls,  as  well  as  everybody  within 
them,  bespoken  “more  truth,  less  attempt  to  hide.  To  use  a figurative 
expression,  there  were  no  cupboards,  nor  closed  drawers ; no  pre- 
arranged covers,  nothing  to  conceal.  But  plainly  the  little  family 
would  have  us  feel  that  we  were  on  sufferance,  not  invited.  The  way 
in  which  the  sister  stood  told  us  this. 

6 One  of  the  persons  present  said  that  he  saw  that  the  blood  had  flowed  and 
^clotted  into  the  hair  around  her  head.  I did  not  observe  this. 
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I felt  no  inclination  to  speak  of  what  had  just  passed.  So,  silently 
preparing  to  say  mass,  we  went  our  way  up  the  field  way  to  the 
temporary  chapel  of  Bois  d’Haine.  It  is  a bam  converted  into  a 
-chapel  whilst  the  village  church  is  being  rebuilt.  The  villagers,  hard- 
working people,  came  to  church,  some  to  one  mass,  some  to  the  next 
Each  priest  offered  up  the  adorable  Sacrifice.  The  cur£,  as  is 
customary  in  Belgium  as  elsewhere,  invited  all  the  clergy  to  take 
breakfast  in  his  house.  “He  is  just  the  man  for  such  a difficult 
position,  week  after  week:”  cool  common  sense,  solid  and  straight- 
forward, without  an  atom  of  pretension,  save  perhaps,  a tinge  of  silent 
roughness.  We  begged  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  morning  m perusing 
still  further  the  written  depositions  and  examinations  of  which  I spoke 
yesterday.  Other  visitors,  priests,  laymen,  and  ladies,  and  three  nuns. 
The  curd  quietly  but  firmly  and  inflexibly  refused  permission  for  them 
to  present  themselves  at  the  house  of  Louise,  if  they  were  not  already 
provided  with  a special  permission.  A Catholic  clergyman  from 
England  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  result  of  the  end  of  his 
journey.  Three  other  priests  from  the  diocese  of  Liverpool  were  met 
with  the  same  calm  reply.  “ But,  gentlemen  how  can  I admit  every- 
body ?”  or,  “ It  is  a strict  rule  of  the  bishop,  that  no  more  than  such  a 
number  be  permitted  to  enter  the  cottage  or,  “ One  who  will  be 
there  to-day  is  an  aged  priest  from  the  diocese  of  Soissons  (France), 
who,  six  weeks  ago,  was  obliged  to  return  home  without  obtaining 
what  he  had  sought  with  so  much  fatigue.  To-day  he  comes,  wiser, 
properly  authorized.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. — A VISIT  TO  AN  ECSTATICA — FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON. 

IN  order  to  make  the  second  part  of  this  letter  intelligible 
to  the  reader  who  may  not  have  seen  any  of  the  already 
published  accounts  of  Louise  Lateau,  I must  simply 
mention  that  she  ordinarily  passes  the  Friday  in  a sort 
of  ecstatic  contemplation  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  It 
was  towards  the  middle  of  the  Three  Hours  that  the 
narrator  was  again  present  in  the  cottage. 

The  curd  gave  us  distinctly  to  understand  that  nobody  could  go  to 
the  cottage  of  Louise  until  half  past  one  p.m.  So  we  bent  our  steps, 
towards  midday,  back  to  the  village.  As  we  climbed  over  a stile  at  me 
little  brook  in  the  fields,  it  was  a gratification  to  us  to  see  the  green 
and  gold  cord  of  the  hat  of  a Catholic  bishop.  It  was  the  Bishop 
of  B — — . His  lordship  saluted  us,  and  thanks  to  an  introduction  to 
him  which  we  brought  from  England,  we  were  able  to  converse  with 
him,  and  to  find  that  he  had  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  come  to  Bois 
d’Haine.7  He  was  Walking  towards  the  presbytery  of  the  village. 

7 “ Are  you  sure?  . . . Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  Bishop  of  B ? 

Because  his  lordship  kept  away  so  studiously  from  there.  He  has  so  invari- 
ably stood  aloof  from  giving  any  opinion  about  Louise  Lateau.”  These  were 
the  words  of  some  of  the  English  Austin  nuns  of  Bruges,  a few  days 
afterwards. 
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“ This  good  man,”  said  his  lordship,  smiling,  and  pointing  to  one  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  had  failed  with  the  curd,  “ was  formerly  from  my 
diocese.  He  asks  me  to  take  him  with  me.  But  I have  no  leave 
myself ! ” “ Could  you  not  arrange  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  enter  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  take  your  place  when  you  leave  the  cottage,”  say  the 
three  Liverpool  priests,  when  we  again  meet  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste. 
In  their  eagerness,  they  forgot  it  was  a widow’s  private  cottage,  and 
had  to  be  respected  as  such. 

Towards  half  past  one  p.m.,  we  were  once  more  descending  the 
little  hill  in  torrents  of  rain.  Two  or  three  highly  respectable  persons- 
were  bending  their  steps  the  same  way.  Several  others  were  standing 
near  the  last  turn  of  the  road  near  the  cottage.  Presently  the  Bishop 

of  B , attended  by  M.  le  Curd  and  a group  of  persons,  passed  the 

railway  crossing.  We  were  all  in  front  of  the  cottage  door.  But  there 
the  phlegmatic  curd  kept  us  in  the  rain,  whilst  he  quietly  took  a scrap 
of  paper,  wrote  or  called  over  each  name,  and  inquired — “Is  there 
anybody  whose  name  I have  not  written?”  He  then  asked  at  the 
cottage  whether  we  might  enter  ? But  the  inmates  were  in  no  hurry  to 
open  the  door-latch. 

At  last  we  entered.  The  sisters,  as  we  passed  through,  seemed 
little  disposed  to  be  hindered  at  their  sewing.  Of  course  they  asked 
the  bishop’s  blessing,  as  his  lordship  walked  on  towards  the  second 
room.  Everybody  who  could  enter  was  soon  in  the  room  of  Louise  ; 
and  at  the  first  glance,  two  nuns  and  some  ladies,  struck  with  awe, 
were  on  their  knees  close  to  the  ecstatic  peasant  girl.  Everybody  was 
silent.  She  was  seated  now  on  a wicker  chair,  near  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Her  back  was  towards  the  little  door.  Her  head  was  greatly 
upraised,  her  hands  slightly  so.  She  moved  not.  The  curd  told  the 
writer  to  pass  beyond  the  bishop,  and  to  stand  next  to  his  lordship, 
quite  close  to  the  front  of  the  chair. 

The  sudden  presence  of  a crowd  of  persons  was  totally  lost  on  her. 
The  bishop’s  blessing  was  ignored.  Her  eyes,  her  whole  person,  were 
fixed  intently  on  something  else.  The  curd  moved  the  chair  some- 
what, to  enable  as  many  as  possible  to  see  the  forehead.  But  there, 
fixed  and  unchanging,  stood  the  eyes,  looking  out  towards  the  east. 
The  eyes  were  those  as  of  a little  child,  when  opened  wide  with  all  its 
astonished  heart  at  a magnificent  church  window  and  golden  taber- 
nacle, now  new  to  its  gaze,  and  so  absorbing  rivetting.  Those  child- 
like eyes  were  wide  open,  to  the  very  widest.  And  yet  in  them  was  all 
the  intelligence  of  a grown-up  person.  The  low  ceiling  of  the  little 
room  was  only  five  feet  from  them  ; but  their  looking  out  seemed  to 
be  on  some  vast  object,  all  absorbing,  all  sufficing.  They  were  captive, 
never  did  those  eyes  turn  from  looking  on  and  into  the  one  vision. 
Nor  did  they  tire  of  it  (during  the  hour  and  a half).  It  was  ever 
fresh.  Nor  were  they  weary,  for  the  eyelashes  never  once  moved  ; not 
even  when  the  sun  broke  out,  and  its  July  rays  beat  upon  that 
upraised,  wide  open,  unprotected  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  curd  thought  fit  to  raise  up  the  two  hands  of  the  ecstatica 
somewhat  more.  They  were  now  in  a similar  position  to  those  of  a 
priest  when  he  stands  just  after  the  consecration  at  the  mass.  But 
each  hand  of  Louise  was  pierced  with  a large,  fresh  bleeding  wound. 
The  curd  removed  a blood-stained  cloth  which  was  hanging  over  one 
of  them.  The  wounds  were  deep,  red,  jagged.  They  were  about  the 
size  of  half  a penny  postage  stamp,  cut  lengthwise,  and  with  the 
comers  rounded  off.  Some  one  near  her  held  a white  folded  hand- 
kerchief on  the  left  hand,  that  the  flowing  blood  might  pass  into  it. 
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“Ne  faites  pas  cela,”  said  his  reverence,  “cessez!”  The  Bishop 

of  B was  greatly  struck,  and  full  of  reverence,  whilst  he  began  to 

test  the  truth  of  what  had  been  heard  of  the  ecstatica.  His  lordship 
first  said,  “ Louise ! ” But  she  answered  not.  He  then  placed  his 
episcopal  ring  close  to  her  lips.  At  that  instant  a beautiful  fresh 
smile  arose  and  passed  on  the  countenance.  It  was  innocence  itself. 
It  was  swift  as  the  smile  of  a sleeping  infant  in  its  cradle.  It  played 
on  the  face  whilst  the  holy  ring  was  there.  But  the  smile  was  gone 
the  instant  the  ring  moved  away.  “ Might  an  ordinary  priest,  in  a 
bishop’s  presence,”  said  I,  “be  allowed  to  place  his  hand  near  the  lips 
of  Louise  ? ” “ By  all  means,”  said  his  lordship.  And  the  moment 
that  the  hand  (without  touching  her  lips,  was  near  her,  the  same  sort 
of  delicate,  rejoicing  smile,  rose  on  her  countenance.  But  it  was  not 
so  full  and  strong  as  when  the  bishop’s  ring  was  there.  Other  priests, 
in  like  manner,  placed  their  consecrated  hands  near  to  her,  and  with 
the  same  effect.  From  time  to  time  blessed  rosaries,  medals,  relics, 
&c.,  were  by  one  or  other  put  near  her  lips  (to  see  if  she  would  smile), 
or  on  her  still  bleeding  hands.  “ Stop  all  those  rosaries  and  relics,” 
said  the  demure  cur£ ; “ let  us  priests  say  our  vespers,  if  your  lordship 
thinks  well  ? ” The  cur£  there  and  then  began.  Louise  was  gazing 
out,  unchanging.  At  the  very  first  Gloria  Patri,  &c.,  the  same 
smile  played  on  her  cheek.  It  had  passed  away  at  the  last  word.  At 
every  word  in  every  psalm  which  spoke  of  mercy,  or  pleaded  for 
compassion  (e.g.,  Misericors  et  miscrator \ Dominus.  Redemptionem 
misit  populo  suo *),  her  face  smiled  with  the  same  joy.  But  “ Sanctum 
et  terribile  nomen  ejus”  made  no  change  in  her.  The  Ave,  the 
Magnificat,  specially  moved  her  with  delight.  The  Salve  Regina 
seemed  to  have  an  electric  effect.  But  “ electric  ” is  a poor  word. 

Vespers  over,  we  were  desired  to  give  place  to  others,  who  had  not 
been  so  near.  They  all  moved  round,  others  nearer,  others  went 
farther  away.  I was  thus  placed  between  the  window  and  Louise. 
The  bishop  repeated  little  devout  prayers  and  aspirations  as  they 
occurred  to  his  mind.  She  responded  with  what  was  by  this  time  the 
well-known  smile.  His  lordship  spoke  in  every  language  which  came 
to  his  lips,  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  as  well  as  Latin.  Each 
had  the  same  effect.  “ Pray  for  the  conversion  of  England  ; ” she 
smiled,  as  though  a special  object  of  regard  had  passed  between  her 
eyes  and  the  immense  object  on  which  they  incessantly  gazed.  “ Pray 
for  Belgium  ; ” still  more  this  moved  her.  “ Pray  for  France  ; ” a 
pause.  She  noticed  not  the  request.  “ Pray  for  France  no.  Some 
F rench  persons  present  now  spoke  and  pleaded — “ Pray  for  poor 
France,  pries,  pries  / ” But  no  wonted  sign  came  on  her  countenance. 
How  a thrill  went  through  everybody!  All  was  silence.  [I  am  only 
relating  what  happened.  Let  others  judge,  as  their  discretion  may 
lead  them.]  The  bishop  continued — “Pray  for  my  diocese;”  “for 
Brittany;”  “for  the  Holy  Father.”  At  each  of  these  requests,  the 
same  mark  of  gladsomeness  was  around  her  lips.  The  blood  was  still 
flowing  from  each  hand,  afresh  and  afresh.  Again  it  was  wiped  off  by 
the  bystanders.  The  window  of  the  little  room  was  wide  open.  The 
storm  of  rain  had  now  ceased.  The  clouds  had  passed  on.  The  sun’s 
rays  broke  out,  and  poured  their  light  through  the  window  on  the 
heads  of  the  little  crowd.  At  one  time  it  passed  straight  on  to  the 
head  of  Louise.  Her  eyes  remained  just  as  they  had  been  during  the 
last  hour — open,  widely  stretched  open,  gazing;  undazzled,  untried, 
absorpt,  insensible  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  were  I asked  to 

8 Psalm  cx. 
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describe  her  features — “ Those  of  an  ordinary  hardworking  scullery 
maid  ; somewhat  sallow,  not  ruddy  complexion.” 

As  1 write  there  is  one  sentence  which  comes  up  in  my  mind, 

“ But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looking  up  steadfastly  to 
heaven,  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  And  he  said,  Behold,  I 'see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.”9  Are  these  words  any 
explanation  of  what  was  now  before  the  eyes  of  Louise  ? I know  not ; 
but  she  is  at  this  moment  a living  commentary  of  the  words.  We  had 
been  in  the  little  room  nearly  an  hour.  The  curd  again  opened  his 
Breviary,  and  asked  us  to  say  compline  with  him,  alternate  verses. 
The  same  effect  arose  when  the  Psalms  were  recited,-  as  we  had 
witnessed  on  Louise  during  the  verses  bespeaking  mercy,  compassion, 
forgiveness,  &c.,  at  vespers.  And  now  the  watch  of  the  curd  told  him 
that  three  o’clock  was  near  at  hand.  The  place  where  the  altar  for 
the  adorable  Sacrament  had  stood  in  the  early  morning,  was  now 
crowded  by  the  visitors.  “ Move  out  of  that  comer,  please,”  said  his 
reverence,  “ leave  that  spot  free.  She  does  not  follow  the  time  of  the 
village  clock  when  she  falls  prostrate,  but  the  sun.”  He  then,  to  our 
great  surprise,  took  one  of  the  heap  of  blood-stained  white  cloths  from 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  placed  it  on  the  floor.  In  about  five 
minutes,  whilst  some  of  us  were  speaking  in  a whisper,  others  changing“ 
place  with  their  neighbours,  she  suddenly  fell  from  her  chair.  She 
gave  no  warning.  No  preparation  was  on  her  countenance,  or  in  any 
muscle.  She  fell  as  a dead  weight,  a lifeless  body,  on  to  the  tiles  of 
the  floor.  Yet  she  followed  not  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the  earthy 
something  invisible  drew  her  to  it.  Now  we  saw  why  the  white  cloth 
was  there.  It  was  a relief  at  least  to  us,  to  see  that  that  face,  which 
had  fallen  flat,  and  was  now  buried  on  the  floor,  was  respected  by  the 
forethought  of  her  director.  I had  managed  to  stand  quite  close  up  in 
the  corner,  during  the  five  minutes  previous,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
ecstatica  was  now  lying  about  one  foot  from  my  feet. 

The  only  thing  I can  say  of  that  sudden  and  dead  fall  of  her  whole 
body  is  that  it  bespoke  to  us  her  own  nothingness.  Everybody 
trembled.  Her  left  arm,  by  the  fall,  had  been  pressed  down  close  to 
her  breast  and  was  still  under  her  body.  Up  to  this  moment  it  had 
been  in  its  uplifted  position,  as  before  described.  The  other  arm  and 
hand  were  outstretched  on  the  tiled  floor.  On  placing  my  hand 
against  the  wounded  hand  of  Louise,  it  seemed  to  be  of  the  ordinary 
warmth.  A medical  doctor  felt  her  pulse,  and  told  us  that  it  was  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state.  Two  English  ladies,  who  were  now  near  the 
bishop,  noticed  that  the  feet  of  Louise  were  fixed  across  each  other  as 
if  nailed.  One  of  these  ladies  asked  whether  she  might  remove  the 
one  foot  from  the  other.  With  permission  she  did  so,  but  instantly  it 
sprang  back  to  the  instep  of  the  other,  clinging  to  it  as  though  one 
single  nail  had  passed  through  both.  We  did  not  see  the  wounds  of 
the  feet.  Evidently,  the  stockings  had  been  drawn  on  over  the 
bandages  which  absorbed  the  blood  from  the  wounds  there. 

The  nuns  and  the  ladies  were  kneeling  close  up  to  her.  A sort  of 
enthusiasm  had  taken  possession  of  nearly  everybody  except  her 
director.  Many  were  weeping.  The  bishop  was  greatly  moved.  A 
blessed  rosary  was  put  to  her  right  hand  : she  grasped  it  tightly. 
“l.aissczT  said  the  cure.  It  fell  instantaneously  from  her  obedient 
hand.  Her  fingers  moved  to  grasp  a priest's  hand  when  he  placed  it 
near  hers  on  the  ground  : a lay  person’s  she  would  not  touch.  Her 
0 Acts  vii.  56. 
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face  was  all  this  time  as  if  buried  in  the  floor.  In  all  these  movements, 
in  the  way  she  fell,  in  the  position  in  which  her  wounded  body  was 
lying,  the  utmost,  the  most  delicate  propriety  bespoke  itself  always. 
Angels  could  not  have  placed  that  body,  those  garments,  more 
reverently,  more  seemly.10  During  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
wounds  of  the  hands  were  still  bleeding,  but  those  of  the  crown  of 
thorns  were  nearly  closed,  on  the  side  of  her  temples.  I was  putting 
my  hand  reverently  near  the  one  on  which  she  was  lying,  when 
suddenly  both  arms  were  extended  to  their  full  length.  She  was 
fixed  to  the  floor,  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

“ Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,”  was,  I believe,  in  the  heart  of 
everybody  present,  in  whatever  frame  of  mind  they  had  entered  that 
cottage.  44  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,”  for  never  before  have 
we  seen  how  the  Passion  and  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  take 
full  possession  of  a soul  and  body,  and  steep  it  through  and  through. 
But  evidently,  the  watchful  curd  is  intending  to  dismiss  us.  44  She 
gradually  rises  up  on  her  knees,”  his  reverence  said : 44  she  is  then 
still  in  an  ecstacy.  Afterwards  she  sits  down  ; soon  she  returns  to 
consciousness  of  what  is  around  her.  We  must  go  away  now.”  The 
time  was  somewhat  sooner  than  on  other  Fridays,  but,  added  the  curd, 
44  there  are  so  many  in  the  room.”  Everybody  would  fain  linger  on, 
but  at  once  we  drew  back  reverently  from  that  prostrate  maid.  She 
moved  not.  One  gentleman,  overcome  by  a desire  to  obtain  a piece 
of  blood-stained  linen,  was  picking  it  up  from  the  bed.  The  eye  of 
the  priest  noticed  this  instantly,  and  required  him  to  restore  it.  The 
stranger  begged  so  hard  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  a part  of  it. 
She  was  immoveable  as  before,  as  amongst  the  last  I passed  out  of  the 
little  chamber,  following  the  little  crowd. 

The  sisters,  in  the  front  room,  were  all  this  time  busy  at  their  work 
of  dressmaking.  Another  young  girl  was  with  them.  The  poor  aged 
mother  was  sitting  in  an  armchair,  looking  at  us  as  we  passed  through 
the  room,  but  keeping  quite  aloof  from  everybody.  One  of  the  English 
ladies  ventured  to  go  near  the  widow’s  chair  and  to  speak  to  her. 
Two  or  three  others  were  slow  in  passing  out  at  the  front  door.  One 
sister  could  bear  this  no  longer.  44  Monsieur  le  curi  ne  nous  defende 
pas”  said  she  petulantly,  and  standing  up  from  her  needlework.  She 
was  then  nearer  to  me,  so  I ventured  to  say,  44 1 shall  get  prayers  for 
her,  that  she  may  grow  in  the  love  of  God  and  may  persevere  to  the 
end.” 

We  hastened  along  the  field  way  towards  the  railway  station.  My 
companion,  breaking  the  silence  in  which  we  were  walking  on,  said, 
44  We  have  been  living  in  another  world.” 

10  Dom  Gueranger  speaking,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Cecilia , of  the  beautiful  white 
marble  statue  of  the  martyred  saint,  tolls  us  that  its  most  chaste  and  modest 
pose  bespeaks  the  very  position  in  which  the  virgin  martyr  was  lying,  when 
dying,  weltered  in  her  own  blood.  This  is  a similar  instance  of  the  impression 
which  a simple  position  may  give.  Louise  was  a living  image  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. — THE  “PROPHETICAL  OFFICE”  OF  THE 

PRESS. 

t 

I MUST  make  a leap  in  point  of  time  in  my  narrative,  and 
transplant  my  readers  from  the  first  week  of  the  present 
year  to  this  sunny  season  of  Whitsuntide,  at  which  time 
a plan  of  which  I had  heard  while  at  Shotterton  for  my 
Christmas  holidays  made  some  approach  towards  maturity. 
Other  seeds  besides  this  had  no  doubt  been  ripening  in 
the  interval,  especially  certain  elements  of  religious  and 
domestic  change  among  my  friends  in  the  country,  which 
have  been  lightly  touched  upon  in  former  chapters.  The 
particular  bantling  as  to  whose  further  growth  I am  now 
about  to  speak,  is  the  design  which  I had  heard  of  from 
Mr.  Wilton  as  to  the  foundation  of  a new  Catholic  organ 
of  public  opinion.  At  the  time  when  it  was  first  discussed, 
it  was  not  perhaps  quite  settled  what  form  it  should  take, 
but  it  seems  in  the  course  of  the  spring  to  have  been 
gradually  settled  that  a new  paper  should  be  started.  But 
how  often  this  paper  was  to  appear,  what  should  be  its 
distinctive  character  and  aim,  in  what  degree  it  should  be 
a mere  newspaper  or  a sort  of  review  of  news,  as  so  many 
of  the  weekly  papers  have  now  become,  how  far  it  should 
be  professedly  religious,  what  amount  of  space  it  should 
devote  to  literature  and  original  writing,  how  its  staff 
should  be  maintained,  and  in  whose  hands  its  manage- 
ment should  be  placed — all  these  were  questions  as  to 
which  the  small  set  of  enterprizing  gentlemen  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  were  rather  at  sea. 

They  had  begun  to  take  advice,  high  and  low,  and 
received  much  general  encouragement,  a great  many 
suggestions  and  hints,  more  or  less  practicable,  with  not 
a few  quiet  snubs,  and  multitudinous  declarations  of 
sympathy  from  persons  who  took  care  also  to  declare 
that  they  had  no  time  to  help.  There  wTas  something, 
also,  of  opposition  on  the  score  of  vested  interests,  and 
of  friendly  warnings  that  people  who  embarked  in  such 
enterprizes  must  look  out  for  squalls.  A new  paper  would 
displease  this  person  if  it  were  too  independent,  and  get 
into  collision  with  that  person  if  it  were  too  good,  and 
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unless  it  was  commonplace  and  sensational  enough  to  suit 
certain  classes  it  would  not  be  popular,  while  if  it  were  not 
scientific,  thoughtful,  learned,  and  argumentative,  it  would 
have  no  weight  with  the  Protestant  world.  One  kind 
adviser  hated  controversy,  and  another  only  hoped  that 
there  would  be  no  compromise  of  principle.  A third  told 
the  projectors  that  if  they  wished  to  succeed  they  must 
plunge  in  fearlessly  for  nationalism,  and  a fourth  begged 
them  by  all  that  was  sacred  to  uphold  loyalty  and  respect 
for  the  laws.  Some  promised  them  active  support  if  they 
would  hoist  the  good  old  flag  of  Toryism,  and  others 
made  it  a necessary  condition  of  their  adhesion  that  the 
debt  owed  by  Catholics  to  the  Liberal  leaders  should  not 
be  ignored.  Suggestions  poured  in  as  to  the  size,  the 
type,  the  colour  of  the  paper.  They  were  urged  to  keep 
a sporting  prophet — why  should  Catholics  be  behindhand 
about  the  Derby f — to  “go  in”  for  new  schemes  of  finance, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  theatres,  to  have  a per- 
petual feuilleton  in  the  shape  of  an  Irish  novel,  to  have 
a comer  for  chess,  to  write  up  athletic  sports  and  the 
antiseptic  system,  and  to  do  something  towards  the 
facilitating  of  marriages  between  Catholics  who  could 
never  meet  one  another.  Other  correspondents  were 
content  with  expressing  their  enthusiasm  or  their  dislike 
for  the  project  in  apophthegms  and  proverbs,  such  as 
“ None  but  the  brave,”  “ Go  in  and  win,”  “ Britons  strike 
home,”  “Don't  send  good  money  after  bad,”  and  the 
like ; while  a very  sagacious  but  somewhat  cautious  old 
politician  wrote  a long  balancing  letter  of  pros  and  cons, 
effectually  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  giving  any  advice, 
except  that  contained  in  the  solemn  exhortation  at  the 
end — “ Do  your  best” 

The  confederates  principally  interested  in  this  promising 
scheme  were  chiefly  the  young  men  whom  I have  already 
mentioned — Reginald  and  Walter  Amyot,  John  Wilton, 
and  Edward  Tesimond.  There  were  two  or  three  others 
of  their  own  age,  Father  Miles,  who  had  naturally  stept 
into  the  position  of  their  adviser,  Mr.  Wychwood,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  my  friend  Bodham  Green,  already 
named  in  these  pages.  I think  he  heard  of  the  matter 
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through  Mr.  Wychwood,  who  displayed  a surprising 
amount  of  activity  of  mind  in  the  matter,  considering 
his  comparatively  advanced  age,  and  his  usually  quiet 
habits.  But  he  is  an  instance  of  what  I have  sometimes 
observed  in  the  case  of  converts : that  you  cannot  always 
reckon  upon  their  being  the  same  in  point  of  activity  and 
energy  after  their  conversion  and  before.  Some  such  men 
seem  almost  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the  mental  struggle 
which  they  have  to  go  through  in  order  to  make  their 
way  into  the  Church,  while  others  seem  to  develope  and 
burst  out  into  fresh  youth  and  vigour,  after  having  been 
up  to  that  time  shy,  retired  persons.  As  for  Bodham  Green, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  his  energy  and  fondness 
for  action  of  every  kind.  He  came  forward,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  plan,  with  a liberal  offer  of  money  to  help 
in  starting  the  concern,  which  was  to  bear  no  interest,  and 
only  to  be  repaid  in  case  of  success.  I think  some  of  the 
party  were  a little  afraid  of  him  ; but  he  accompanied  his 
offer  with  a protest  that  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  at  all 
in  the  management,  and  would  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
paper  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  or  of  the  little  council 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish.  He  would  have  it, 
moreover,  that  we — for  I was  drawn  into  the  affair  because 
the  young  men  were  good  enough  to  say  that  I could  help 
them  materially  if  I would — should  all  spend  a day  or  two 
at  Planes  during  the  Whitsun  week,  and  talk  the  matter 
over.  Thither,  accordingly,  we  repaired,  and  thus  it  is 
that  I have  again  to  ask  my  readers  to  listen  to  an  account 
of  what  passed  in  that  charming  “ suburban  ” retreat 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  evening  which  we  spent  at 
Planes  we  found  our  good  host  in  a state  of  depression 
of  spirits  as  to  the  very  plan  for  which  he  had  before  been 
so  enthusiastic.  I was  at  first  sight  inclined  to  account 
for  it  by  supposing  that  his  worthy  wife,  who  has  always 
a good  deal  more  to  do  with  his  affairs  than  meets  the 
public  eye,  had  been  remonstrating  with  him  on  the 
danger  to  which  he  might  be  exposing  his  money.  But 
I saw  afterwards  that  it  was  not  so.  Mrs.  Bodham  was 
hearty  in  her  advocacy  of  the  plan,  and  even  took  me 
aside  soon  after  my  arrival  and  urged  me  to  help  in 
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reviving  his  fainting  courage.  44  Bodham  is  liable  to  these 
fits  of  depression,  you  know,”  she  said.  11  He  will  be 
miserable  by  and  bye  if  he  shows  the  white  feather  now.” 

The  evening  was  warm  enough  for  us  to  hold  our  first 
stance  on  the  lawn,  and  we  certainly  enjoyed  that  hour  or 
so  under  the  planes  immensely.  We  had  had  some  lively 
conversation  at  dinner,  and  Bodham  had  risen  in  spirits 
so  far  as  to  joke  with  John  Wilton  and  Edward  Tesimond 
about  his  daughters,  whom  he  declared  quite  up  to  any 
amount  of  “ reviewing  ” in  the  new  organ — a compliment 
which  the  young  ladies  accepted  with  serene  complacency. 
But  when  we  got  to  business,  we  found  our  friend  once 
more  inclined  to  croak.  We  had  all  come  there  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  only  to  be  a consultation  as  to 
ways  and  means,  and  now  the  very  principle  of  the  thing 
was  put  up  to  discussion  ! 

44  Haven’t  we,  after  all,  got  enough  of  these  organs 
going  ? ” said  Bodham  Green.  44  As  for  periodicals,  there 
are  almost  too  many  of  them.  My  table  is  a perfect 
rainbow  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  or  the  quarter. 
All  colours  and  hues — from  the  ‘green  felicity  \ of  the 
Incontrovertible  to  the  4 blushing  innocence  ’ of  the  Peram - 
bulator.  I suppose  it’s  enough  to  take  them  in.  I never 
find  time  to  read  more  than  one  or  two  of  them — the  girls 
do  the  rest  for  me.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  speaking  of  periodicals,”  said 
Edward  Tesimond.  “And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  we 
do  want  some  of  our  heavier  guns  to  fire  a little  oftener 
than  at  present.  We  want  a Catholic  counterpart  to  the 
Contemporary  and  the  Fortnightly . But  we  shall  have  that 
soon,  I hope.  We  have  nothing  at  all  like  Good  Words , 
either.  But  as  to  papers,  do  you  think  there  is  no  room  for 
more  ? That  would  be  a real  blow  to  our  plan,  certainly.” 

Bodham  went  on  grumbling.  The  Phoenix  was  very 
good,  and  so  was  the  Banner  and  the  Wesimonasterian — 
each  in  its  own  line.  Of  penny  papers  we  had  plenty,  and 
they  were  good  enough.  Why  try  for  more  ? We  might 
injure  our  own  friends — and  so  on. 

The  member  of  the  party  who  took  up  the  cudgels  most 
vigorously  was  now  Mr.  Wychwood.  He  argued,  in  the 
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first  place,  that  there  was  no  question  at  all  as  to  the 
present  Catholic  organs.  We  should  all  be  very  sorry  to 
injure  any  one  of  them.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  this 
talk  about  injury,  interference  with  vested  interests,  and 
the  like,  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  not  only  that 
newspapers  were  commercial  speculations,  which  to  a 
certain  point  was  true,  but  that  they  were  nothing  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  matter  was  quite  different,  and  he 
was  mistaken  if  the  good  men  who  had  originally  started 
the  papers  in  question  had  not  looked  at  it  from  the  very 
same.  That  point  of  view  was  the  consideration  as  to 
what  was  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  age,  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  English  language,  by  the  press  in  general,  and 
in  particular  by  the  newspaper  press.  “You  know,*'  he 
said,  “the  other  day,  one  of  the  hierophants,  so  to  call 
him,  of  anti-Catholic  literature,  spoke  of  the  press  as  if  it 
had  taken  up  in  modem  times  that  teaching  office  which 
in  earlier  days  belonged  to  the  Church.  That  estimation 
of  the  press  is  ridiculous  and  mischievous,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  an  exaggeration 
of  a truth  to  which  we  do  not  yet  pay  all  the  attention  that 
it  deserves.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  present  day  to 
which  one  might  be  inclined  to  apply  our  Lord’s  words 
about  the  children  of  this  world  being  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light,  it  might  perhaps  be 
this  matter  of  the  use  of  the  press.  It  is  a sort  of 
abnormal  power,  a volunteer  or  guerilla  force  by  the  side 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  Church,  and  so  people  have  an 
instinctive  shrinking  from  it,  while  all  the  time  they  can't 
prevent  its  action.  Now,  just  let  us  consider  what  it  is 
that  the  Catholic  press — I will  speak  only  of  the  news- 
paper press,  but  I might  extend  my  remarks  to  a much 
wider  range — just  consider  what  it  has  to  do  in  this  time 
and  country.  In  the  first  place  it  has  to  supply  Catholics 
with  correct  information — and  this  is  no  easy  task,  because 
the  telegram  system  and  the  newspaper-correspondent 
system  are  generally  worked  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a great  part  of  our 
news  comes  to  us  garbled,  and  a good  deal  more  which 
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ought  to  be  told  never  reaches  us  at  all.  Then  there  is 
the  controversial  and  corrective  part  of  the  same  duty, 
which  consists  in  setting  right  the  lies  which  are  so  freely 
circulated  and  with  so  much  of  entire  impunity.  But  this 
is  the  office  simply  of  the  newspaper  as  such.  When  we 
come  to  the  higher  departments,  such  as  the  handling  of 
the  questions  of  the  day  in  a Catholic  spirit,  the  main- 
tenance of  Catholic  principles  as  to  religion,  morality, 
social  polity,  and  the  like,  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  particular  instances  which  happen  to  be 
under  discussion ; or  again,  the  immense  field  of  Catholic 
criticism,  the  development  of  Catholic  literature,  and  the 
expression  of  a learned,  judicious,  well-balanced  Catholic 
judgment  upon  the  teeming  and  multitudinous  crop  of 
books  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  which  every  week  brings 
forth — I say,  in  all  these  departments  I am  persuaded 
that  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  will  think  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  not  room  for  half  a dozen  new  organs 
of  Catholic  opinion,  if  there  were  only  the  men  at  hand  to 
write  them.  That  is  the  real  question,  to  my  mind — 
whether  we  can  do  anything  towards  supplying  the 
immense  gap  which  is  open  to  us,  even  after  all  that 
others  have  done  before  us.  There  is  room  enough  and 
to  spare  for  all.  The  English  Catholic  press  would  not 
do  more  than  its  duty  if  its  organs  were  multiplied  tenfold, 
provided  only  that  they  embodied  the  results  of  the  real 
serious  industry  of  intelligent,  devoted,  and  educated  men. 
Up  to  the  present  time  some  effect  has  been  produced 
upon  the  mass  of  Protestant  thought  around,  but  only 
some.  The  papers  which  you  have  named,  Bodham,  have 
done  good  service,  and  will  do  more,  and  I say  the  same, 
of  course,  of  the  periodicals.  But  they  have  not  yet  exer- 
cised much  appreciable  influence  upon  the  wanton  unfairness 
with  which  Catholic  questions  are  treated  and  Catholic 
persons  and  things  are  misrepresented  in  those  organs 
which  have  the  ear,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  public.  They 
have  not  yet  made  it  incumbent  upon  the,  Jupiter  to 
dismiss  a mendacious  correspondent,  or  made  it  ashamed  of 
its  own  pompous  platitudes  which  offend  against  common 
sense  as  well  as  all  courtesy  and  good  feeling.  Their 
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influence  on  society  does  not  yet  go  far  enough  to  make 
it  a matter  for  what  people  have  to  suffer  and  be  ashamed 
of  themselves,  to  be  portentously  ignorant  or  enormously 
unfair  on  any  Catholic  subject.  The  mass  of  mingled 
ignorance  and  prejudice  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
is  like  a great  mountain,  which  has  to  be  dug  down,  and 
of  which  with  our  present  forces  we  have  removed  a few 
cartloads.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  hardly  help  doing 
good  by  merely  beginning.  Every  additional  worker  is  a 
gain.  He  is  a gain  because  he  joins  a band  of  labourers 
sorely  overtasl^ed,  and  he  helps  to  some  extent  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  to  do  his  own  particular 
part  Of  late  years,  more  than  one  venture  of  the  kind 
has  been  made.  If  any  have  failed,  the  failure  can  be 
traced  to  the  impotence  or  mismanagement  of  particular 
persons — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  on  the 
whole  has  been  very  marked.  Our  people  write  better, 
more  boldly,  more  intelligently,  and  more  efficiently  than 
before,  and  this  I say  without  speaking  of  the  comparative 
excellence  of  single  writers.  The  level  has  been  raised, 
and  the  frontier  has  been  pushed  on.  I can't  conceive 
any  wise  person  opposing  the  increase  of  our  forces. 
I have  heard  it  said  that  the  late  Cardinal,  when  he 
was  ill  some  time  before  his  death,  but  when  he  thought 
that  he  might  die,  was  heard  to  give  thanks  that,  as  far 
as  he  remembered,  he  had  not  impeded  any  good  scheme. 
It  may  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  a gre^t  thipg  to  say,  and 
yet  I suspect  it  was  a great  thing,  because  we  are  so  often 
inclined  to  resist  what  is  not  initiated  or  guided  by 
ourselves.  But  the  case  of  the  Catholic  press  seems  so 
plain  and  urgent,  that  I cannot  imagine  any  one  thinking 
that  this  is  a time  for  being  backward  or  halting  in 
encouraging  its  full  development  to  the  utmost.” 

The  general  feeling  of  the  party  was  so  manifestly  with 
Mr.  Wychwood  that  Bodham  Green  gave  way,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  “ ways  and  means.”  But  I 
must  defer  my  account  of  the  conversation  to  my  next 
chapter. 
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I.  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.  By  his  Son,  Baron  E.  Von  Stockmar.  From 
the  German  ; edited  by  F.  Max  Muller.  Two  vols.  Longmans,  1872. 

It  is  probable  that  the  very  name  of  Stockmar  was  unknown  to 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  Englishmen  for  the  many  years 
during  which  he  mainly  resided  in  this  country.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  there  is  always  among  us  a great  interest  about  all 
that  concerns  our  Court  and  Royal  family — an  interest  which 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  exaggerated  form  of  vulgar  “ flunki- 
ness,”  and  makes  the  proceedings  and  adventures  of  certain 
exalted  personages  rather  too  much  the  property  of  the  public 
to  be  pleasant  for  those  personages  themselves.  But  it  is  highly 
characteristic  of  our  national  character  to  be  excessively  curious 
about  what  the  Prince  of  Wales  said  to  the  Ma*yor  of  Reading  on 
his  marriage  trip  to  Osborne,  to  pay  any  number  of  shillings  for 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  chair  at  Alton  Towers  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Princess  of  Teck,  or  to  be  deeply  moved 
at  the  Princess  Royal's  adventure  with  a wasps'  nest  in  the 
Highlands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  profoundly  indifferent 
to  the  existence  of  even  the  most  serviceable  of  the  many  good 
servants  of  Royalty,  and  even  to  feel  somewhat  of  a dislike  to 
and  suspicious  of  them  when,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  a family 
in  which  foreign  blood  is  necessarily  always  predominant, 
those  good  servants  or  friends  happen  to  be  foreigners.  Certainly, 
no  royal  personages  ever  had  a more  faithful,  devoted,  judicious, 
and  disinterested  friend  than  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 
found  in  Baron  Stockmar.  His  worth  was  acknowledged  by 
successive  Ministers,  though  there  seems  in  later  times  to  have 
been  a mutual  alienation  between  him  and  Lord  Palmerston,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  latter.  Yet,  as  we  say,  his 
value  was  known  rather  to  the  few  than  to  the  people  at  large ; 
he  was  often  attacked,  and  at  one  time  very  fiercely,  for  intriguing 
at  the  English  Courts  the  interests  of  Russia.  At  that  time  he 
was  quietly  at  Coburg,  and  for  many  months  had  not  been  in 
England. 

The  main  outlines  of  Stockroar’s  life  are  easily  drawn.  He 
was  bom  at  Coburg  in  1787,  and  began  his  life  by  studying  as  a 
physician  at  some  of  the  German  Universities.  In  1812  we  find 
him  organizing  a great  military  hospital  at  Coburg;  and  he 
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afterwards  got  attached  as  principal  physician  to  the  Saxon 
contingent  on  the  Rhine.  These  and  similar  services  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Prince  Leopold,  who  took  a liking  to 
him,  which  determined  his  whole  career.  When  Prince  Leopold 
came  over  to  marry  our  Princess  Charlotte,  he  brought  Stockmar 
with  him  as  his  physician  in  ordinary.  He  lived  with  the  young 
couple  in  England,  and  was  present  at  the  tragic  death  of  Princess 
Charlotte  in  1817.  He  would  take  no  part  in  the  medical 
management  of  her  case  from  the  very  first,  though  he  thought 
she  was  not  well  cared  for  by  the  English  doctors.  The  event 
justified  his  prudence,  though  perhaps  if  he  had  been  more 
venturesome  he  might  have  saved  her.  By  the  side  of  the 
corpse  Leopold  made  him  promise  never  to  leave  him.  After 
this  he  became  Secretary  and  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to 
the  Prince,  and  he  continued  in  his  service  until  he  was  firmly 
established  on  the  new  throne  of  Belgium.  This  was  in  1834. 
He  still  continued  Leopold’s  trusted  adviser  and  servant  in  all 
important  family  matters.  Thus  in  1835  he  was  employed  in 
arranging  the  marriage  between  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  and  Donna 
Maria  of  Portugal,  and  in  1836  Leopold  began  to  use  him  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  Victoria  of  England,  who  was  approaching 
her  majority,  and  might  at  any  time  become  Queen.  Her  uncle 
had  already  formed  his  plan  of  marrying  her  to  his  nephew,  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  young  cousins  had  met  and  become  to  some 
extent  attached  to  each  other.  Stockmar  was  by  the  young 
Queen’s  side,  as  an  unrecognized  confidential  adviser,  almost  as 
soon  as  she  came  to  the  throne  in  1837.  His  help  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Queen,  and  was  understood  as  such  by  the 
English  Ministers ; but  at  one  time  Mr.  Abercrombie,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  told  Lord  Melbourne  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  “ to  the  uncon- 
stitutional position  of  that  foreigner  Stockmar.”  The  Speaker 
wisely  held  his  tongue,  after  all,  but  Lord  Melbourne  was  uneasy. 
In  1838  Stockmar  left  England,  and  soon  afterwards  accompanied 
Prince  Albert  and  his  brother  on  a journey  to  Italy.  The  object 
was  that  he  should  help  to  form  the  mind  and  finish  the  education 
of  the  future  husband  of  the  Queen.  He  was  not  with  Prince 
Albert  when  he  came  over  in  the  autumn  of  1839  an(*  obtained 
the  promise  of  his  cousin’s  hand,  but  he  crossed  the  Channel 
in  January,  1840,  a little  before  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  marriage  of  her  eldest  child  and  daughter, 
the  Princess  Royal,  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  he 
spent  a large  part  of  every  year  at  the  English  Court,  as  an  ever 
ready  and  most  trustworthy  adviser  and  assistant  in  all  that  related 
to  the  happiness  of  the  Queen  and  her  husband  and  the  education 
of  their  young  family.  He  lived  a few  years  after  his  retirement, 
and  died  in  1863,  having  lived  nearly  seventy-six  years. 

A considerable  part  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  is  not 
particularly  attractive  to  the  general  reader  of  the  present  day, 
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unless  he  has  a taste  for  revelling  in  the  narrative  of  political 
complications  which  are  now  almost  entirely  affairs  of  the  past  in 
interest  as  well  as  in  time.  More  especially  does  this  remark 
apply  to  a large  portion  of  the  second  volume,  which  has 
reference  to  the  German  disturbances  and  constitution-mongerings 
of  1848  and  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second 
French  Revolution.  We  are,  in  fact,  separated  from  those  days 
by  at  least  half  a century  of  historical  distance.  But  all  that 
relates  to  the  Queen’s  marriage,  the  position  of  Prince  Albert, 
the  gradual  change  which  came  over  him  as  to  active  devotion  to 
public  affairs,  and  the  bringing  up  of  the  royal  family,  has  much 
importance  for  us.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  chapters  on  the  Spanish  marriages — which  certainly  put 
M.  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  in  a very  poor  light — and  the 
complications  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  Although  the 
author  of  the  book  has  not  confined  himself  to  letters  and 
journals,  and  other  documents  written  at  the  time,  these  form, 
notwithstanding,  the  greater  part  of  the  text,  and  they  always  set 
Stockmar  before  us  as  a shrewd,  intelligent  observer,  while  they 
occasionally  lift  the  veil  which  has  hitherto  been  left  upon  some 
political  mystery.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  it  is 
quite  clear  now  that  the  astute  King  of  the  French  overreached 
the  English  Court  and  Ministry  in  the  first  instance,  and  history 
makes  it  equally  plain  that  he  ultimately  overreached  himself 
also.  Those  marriages  form  a sort  of  turning  point  in  his  reign, 
and  from  that  time  he  lost  credit  and  began  to  fall.  But  he  had 
a thoroughly  congenial  servant  in  M.  Guizot,  who  was  quite  as 
hearty  in  the  shortsighted  policy  which  alienated  England  and 
made  France  somewhat  ashamed  of  herself,  as  if  he  had  been 
himself  a member  of  the  ambitious  family  whose  interests  were 
mainly  considered  in  the  intrigue.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
Foreign  Ministers  whose  names  are  connected  with  the  business 
show  themselves  most  characteristically  in  Baron  Stockmar’s 
pages.  The  “ excellent”  Aberdeen,  ready  to  believe  all  the 
world  as  highminded  and  honourable  as  himself,  trusted  implicitly 
to  the  assurances  given  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Eu,  that  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  the  Due  de  Montpensier  should  not 
be  promoted  by  the  French  Government  or  Court  until  Queen 
Isabella  herself  was  married  and  had  children.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  agreed  that  England  should  not  support  any  candi- 
date for  the  hand  of  Isabella  who  was  not  a Bourbon,  and  it  was 
particularly  mentioned  that  she  should  not  put  forward  or  recom- 
mend the  Prince  of  Coburg.  There  is  no  question  at  all  of  the 
perfect  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  But  it  did  not  suit  M.  Guizot  that  France 
should  adhere  to  her  side  of  the  stipulation,  and  before  the  Peel 
Ministry  was  overthrown  in  1845,  he  had  begun  to  back  out  of 
his  engagements.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  denouement 
which  ultimately  gave  such  a shock  to  public  opinion  in  England 
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was  prepared  by  M.  Guizot  at  a time  when  to  do  this  was,  in 
truth,  to  break  faith  with  England.  But  Lord  Aberdeen,  good 
honest  soul,  did  not  see  it,  and  could  not  understand  a despatch 
read  to  him  by  Count  St.  Aulaire,  in  which  the  French  Minister 
quietly  took  up  new  ground.  Then  came  some  imprudences  on 
the  part  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  who  assisted 
Queen  Christian  in  a secret  application — whether  it  was  a ruse  or 
not — for  the  hand  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg  for  her  eldest 
daughter.  This  applicatiort  was  unknown  to  the  French  agents  at 
Madrid,  and  so  to  the  French  Government,  until  they  were 
informed  of  it  by  Lord  Aberdeen  himself,  who  severely  repri- 
manded Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  When  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  he  began  at  once  to  make  mischief ; and  it 
was  a despatch  from  him  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  which  he 
inserted  the  name  of  the  Coburg  Prince  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen*  and  then  read  the  Spanish 
Government  a long  lecture,  in  his  most  airy  and  offensive 
style,  on  the  necessity  of  “a  constitutional  and  lawful  form 
of  Government,”  and  the  like,  which  forced  Queen  Christian 
to  throw  herself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  bring 
about  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  marriages  of  the  two 
.sisters. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  his  policy  were  never  favourites  with 
Stockmar.  His  indecent  and  hasty  recognition  of  the  Coup  d'Etat 
of  1851  came  after  the  Queen  had,  a year  before,  remonstrated  on 
his  habit  of  sending  despatches  which  had  not  passed  under  her 
eye,  and  altering  them  after  they  had  so  passed.  His  dismissal 
in  1851  was,  no  doubt,  to  a great  extent  the  act  of  Prince  Albert, 
but  it  was  thoroughly  constitutional  and  richly  deserved.  In  fact, 
at  the  present  time,  we  can  see  that  the  French  policy  of 
Palmerston,  which  led  him  to  play  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  as  disastrous  for  this  country  as  other 
portions  of  his  line  of  conduct  for  which  he  had  more  excuse, 
as  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  generally  prevalent  in 
this  country.  If  England  is  altogether  isolated,  she  owes  it  to 
Lord  Palmerston’s  political  zeal  for  disturbing  every  country  in 
which  he  could  gain  any  influence  by  forcing  “ constitutional  ” 
government  down  the  throats  of  peoples  entirely  unfit  for  the 
morsel.  If  she  is  also  despised  as  a brawling'  lecturer,  who  is 
afraid  to  act  on  her  own  threats,  she  owes  it  to  Lord  Palmerston’s 
despatches  almost  as  much  as  to  those  of  Lord  Russell. 

Stockmar  had  a far  lower  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
than  was  common  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Duke.  The  present 
generation  knew  Wellington  chiefly  in  his  declining  years,  when 
he  occupied  a very  useful  and  very  honourable  position  in  the 
country,  for  which  he  was  perfectly  fitted.  But  he  was  a very 
shortsighted  statesman.  Stockmar’s  papers  show  that  he  was 
mainly  answerable  for  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Here  is 
an  account  of  the  Duke  as  Minister — 
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On  Wellington . 

“ The  way  in  which  Wellington  would  preserve  and  husband  the 
rewards  of  his  own  services  and  the  gifts  of  fortune,  I took  as  the 
measure  of  the  higher  capabilities  of  his  mind.  It  required  no  long 
time,  however,  and  no  great  exertion,  to  perceive  that  the  natural 
sobriety  of  his  temperament,  founded  upon  an  inborn  want  of  sensi- 
bility, was  unable  to  withstand  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  flattery 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  knowledge  of  himself  became 
visibly  more  and  more  obscured.  The  restlessness  of  his  activity, 
and  his  natural  lust  for  power,  becarrte  daily  more  ungovernable. 

“ Blinded  by  the  language  of  his  admirers,  and  too  much  elated  to 
estimate  correctly  his  own  powers,  he  impatiently  and  of  his  own 
accord  abandoned  the  proud  position  of  the  victorious  general,  to 
exchange  it  for  the  most  painful  position  which  a human  being  can 
occupy,  viz.,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a great  nation  with 
insufficient  mental  gifts  and  inadequate  knowledge.  He  had  hardly 
forced  himself  upon  the  nation  as  Prime  Minister,1  intending  to  add 
the  glory  of  a statesman  to  that  of  a warrior,  when  he  succeeded,  by 
his  manner  of  conducting  business,  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  With  laughable  infatuation  he  sedulously  employed  every 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world  the  hopeless  incapacity  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  seize  the  natural  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  With  a rare  naivete  he  confessed  publicly  and 
without  hesitation  the  mistaken  conclusions  he  had  come  to  in  the 
weightiest  affairs  of  State  ; mistakes  which  the  commonest  under- 
standing could  have  discovered,  which  filled  the  impartial  with  pitying 
astonishment,  and  caused  terror  and  consternation  even  among  the 
host  of  his  flatterers  and  partizans.  Yet,  so  great  and  so  strong  was 
the  preconceived  opinion  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  that  only  the 
irresistible  proofs  furnished  by  the  man’s  own  actions  could  gradually 
shake  this  opinion.  It  required  the  full  force  and  obstinacy  of  this 
strange  self-deception  in  Wellington,  it  required  the  full  measure  of  his 
activity  and  iron  persistency,  in  order  at  last,  by  a perpetual  reiteration 
of  errors  and  mistakes,  to  create  in  the  people  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one  of  the  least  adroit  and  most 
mischievous  Ministers  that  'England  ever  had.” 

One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  Wellington’s  short- 
sightedness as  a statesman,  and  one  the  most  pregnant  with  evil 
consequences,  was  the  support  and  encouragement  which  he  gave 
to  the  accession  of  Polignac’s  Ministry  in  France.  Amongst 
Stockmar’s  papers  there  is  a memorandum  on  the  subject  which 
is  not  without  interest — 

Wellington  and  Polignac. 

August  4,  1830. 

“ For  the  historian  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
influence  Wellington  had  exercised  on  the  present  events  in  France. 

“ In  July,  1829, 2 the  old  Duchesse  d’Escars,  an  Ultra-ultra,  and  an 
old  friend  of  George  the  Fourth,  came  to  London.  Madame  du  Cayla 

1 Wellington  was  Prime  Minister  from  January,  1828,  to  November,  1830. 

* According  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  journal— Sir  H.  liulwer’s  Life  of 
Palmerston , i.,  p.  330 — Wellington  had  as  early  as  December,  1828,  written 
urgently  to  King  Charles  the  Tenth  to  allow  Polignac  to  lay  before  him  a 
report  on  the  dangers  of  his  (the  King’s)  position,  in  other  words,  had  recom- 
mended Polignac  as  Minister. 
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accompanied  her.  The  Duchess  was  received  by  the  King.  Imme- 
diately after  the  rumour  Was  current  in  certain  circles  that  a change 
of  Ministry  was  intended  in  France,  and  Polignac  was  named  as  the 
future  Premier.  Lord  Holland  maintained  at  the  time  that  this  was 
absolutely  impossible.  Nevertheless,  the  change  did  actually  take 
place  a few  days  later.3 

“The  Martignac  Ministry  was  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  account  of  its  Liberalism,  especially  in  regard  to  foreign  politics. 
He  wished  to  see  in  the  French  Cabinet  men  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  He 
therefore  used  the  great  influence  which  he  possessed  over  Charles  the 
Tenth,  who  was  already  very  favourable  to  Polignac,  in  order  to  effect 
a change  of  Ministry.  He  hoped  that  Polignac  would  have  agreed 
with  him  in  every  question  of  foreign  policy,  but  in  doing  so  he 
deceived  himself  entirely  as  to  Polignac’s  own  views  ; and  even  if  this 
had  not  been  the  case,  as  the  whole  of  France  saw  in  Polignac  a mere 
creature  of  Wellington’s,  this  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  compel  the 
former  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  dependence  upon  the  English 
Cabinet.  The  consequence  was  that  Wellington  found  Polignac  leaning 
much  more  than  he  had  expected  or  wished  on  Russia. 

M In  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  Polignac  carried  out  his  own 
insane  policy.  That  Wellington  gave  the  French  Cabinet  formal 
advice,  in  consequence  of  which  the  measures  were  taken  which  have 
resulted  in  the  present  events  (the  July  Revolution),  I do  not  believe. 
But  that  George  the  Fourth  and  his  Minister  Wellington  foresaw  these 
measures,  and  approved  of  them,  and  that  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his 
Ministers  knew  this,  and  were  thereby  confirmed  and  encouraged  in 
their  intentions,  is  my  firm  conviction.  In  proof  of  this  I can  cite  the 
extraordinary  statement  made  by  George  the  Fourth  to  a distinguished 
person  at  the  end  of  March,  1830. 

“ ‘ If,’  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘ Charles  the  Tenth  does  not 
adhere  to  the  path  upon  which  he  has  entered,  he  is  lost ; and  I fear 
he  will  be,  because  there  are  signs  that  many  of  his  own  courtiers  are 
already  advising  him  to  abandon  that  path.’ 

“ This  conviction  of  mine  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Charles 
the  Tenth,  at  the  end  of  April,  1830,  feared  nothing  so  much  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  Wellington  Cabinet,  and  the  loss  of  moral  support  in 
the  carrying  out  of  his  views  which  he  would  thereby  sustain. 

“ Wellington  is  the  most  shortsighted  statesman  that  has  existed 
for  a long  time.  By  his  shortsightedness  he  has  altered  the  entire 
position  of  European  politics,  and  his  measures  have  brought  about  in 
everything  the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  intended.” 

Here  is  Polignac’s  plan  for  the  resettlement  of  Europe 
in  1830 — 

In  August,  1829,  there  was  a general  belief  in  the  break  up  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Wellington  and  Aberdeen  shared  in  this  belief.  It 
is  true  that  England  and  Austria  would  have  gladly  prevented  this 
catastrophe,  but  how  were  they  to  induce  France  and  Prussia  to  join 
in  an  alliance  against  Russia  ? “ Nous  avons  garanti,”  says  the  exposd, 
“ k cette  puissance  (Russia),  sous  des  conditions  donn^es,  sa  libertd 
d’action,  comme  elle  avait  garanti  la  notre  en  1823”  (Intervention  in 
Spain). 

3 Polignac  undertook  the  Ministry  on  August  8,  1829. 
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Under  these  circumstances  Mettemich  entered  on  a new  system  of 
tactics.  He  proposed  at  Berlin  and  at  St  Petersburg  a plan  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  in  which  France  was  left  out 

The  Prussians  (Bemstorff  and  Ancillon)  called  attention  in  their 
reply  to  the  difficulties  which  would  be  caused  by  the  opposing  claims 
of  the  numerous  candidates  who  would  present  themselves.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  the  phantom  of  a Turkish  Empire  should  be  kept 
up  as  long  as  possible. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  herself  to  France,  and  asked 
for  her  opinion.  “ I do  not  wish  the  fall  of  Turkey,”  said  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  "but  it  is  not  to  be  averted.  If  France  and  Russia  were  to 
come  to  an  understanding  they  would  be  masters  of  the  situation.”4 

Prince  Polignac  advised  that  the  Russian  proposition  should  be 
entertained.  His  leading  ideas  were  the  following — In  every  combi- 
nation connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  one  object 
that  must  be  kept  in  view  is  the  breaking  up  of  England’s  dominion  of 
the  sea.  The  Vienna  Congress,  whilst  endeavouring  to  save  the 
independence  of  the  Continent,  had  committed  the  error  of  main- 
taining and  strengthening  England’s  maritime  supremacy.  Now  was 
the  time  for  France,  in  opposition  to  this,  to  reassert  her  ancient 
traditional  policy  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  England  frightened  the 
Continent  with  the  phantom  of  Russia,  and  yet  the  offensive  power  of 
Russia  had  proved  itself  comparatively  unimportant,  whereas  the 
navies  of  the  whole  world  were  no  match  for  that  of  England.  But 
the  Vienna  Congress  had  committed  yet  another  error — namely,  that 
of  leaving  Europe  too  much  open  to  the  attack  of  Russia,  and  Prussia 
too  weak ; whereas  the  latter  ought  to  have  been  strengthened,  and 
Russia  driven  in  the  direction  of  Asia.  Lastly,  the  treaties  of  1815 
had  inflicted  bitter  injuries  upon  France,  which  had  a right  not  only 
to  the  restoration  of  the  frontiers  of  1789,  but  to  no  territorial  aggran- 
dizement beyond  those  frontiers. 

The  memoir  presented  to  the  Council  in  September,  1829,  by 
Polignac  was  based  upon  those  fundamental  ideas  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  Charles  the  Tenth. 

In  it,  Polignac  demands  Belgium  for  France,  as  far  as  the  Meuse, 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  sea.  The  possession  of  Belgium 
was  necessary  for  France  in  order  to  cover  Paris  against  an  invasion  ; 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  centralization  in  France  as  the  result  of 
the  Revolution,  the  fate  of  Paris  determined  the  fate  of  the  whole 
country. 

In  the  first  sitting  of  the  Council,  the  Dauphin  objected  that 
England  would  never  consent  to  let  Antwerp  fall  into  the  hands  of 
France ; and  proposed  that,  instead  of  Belgium,  the  Rhine  provinces 
should  be  annexed. 

Polignac  replied,  “ This  only  proves  that  we  must  have  Antwerp. 
Either  we  consent  for  ever  to  be  saddled  with  the  treaties  of  1815,  or 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  incur  the  hostility  of  England.  In 
alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
of  Germany,  we  can  force  England.” 

After  the  first  sitting  of  the  Council  had  been  closed,  without  any 
result  being  arrived  at,  Polignac  read,  in  the  second  sitting,  a memoir 
on  the  relative  value  of  Belgium  as  compared  with  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, drawn  up  with  a view  to  the  refutation  of  the  Dauphin.  In 

4 The  same  arguments  employed  in  our  days  by  the  same  Emperor,  in  his 
celebrated  interview  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  only  in  another  direction. 
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this  memoir  he  says  that  the  Rhine  provinces  were  not  so  well  situated 
geographically,  and  would  be  more  difficult  to  defend  and  administer. 
Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  would  strengthen  the  maritime  power  of 
France,  which  the  Continent  could  well  afford  to  see  strengthened, 
since  France  would  place  herself  at  the  head  of  an  alliance  for  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  The  acquisition  of  the  Rhine  provinces  would,  on 
the  contrary,  involve  the  taking  up  of  an  aggressive  attitude  towards 
Germany.  Lastly,  were  France  to  content  herself  with  die  Rhine 
provinces,  this  would  be  construed  as  the  result  of  fear  of  England, 
and  her  credit  would  suffer  in  consequence.  Thereupon  the  Danphin 
withdrew  his  counter  proposition. 

Russia,  according  to  Polignac’s  great  memoir,  was  to  be  driven  in 
the  direction  of  Asia.  He  handed  over  to  her  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
Armenia,  and  as  much  of  Anatolia  as  she  wished  to  take.  She  was  to 
cut  a passage  for  herself  to  India,  and  to  take  up  a maritime  position 
in  the  Mediterranean  against  England. 

Austria,  according  to  Polignac’s  plan,  should  receive  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  maritime  position.  The  rest  of 
European  Turkey  was  to  constitute  a Christian  kingdom,  under  die 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  by  means  of  which  an  important  maritime 
power  would  be  created  to  counterbalance  that  of  England.  Egypt, 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Barbary  States  were  to  be  formed  into  a 
Mahometan  kingdom  under  Mahomet  Ali. 

The  north  of  Europe  was  likewise  to  be  reorganized,  with  a view  to 
increasing  its  maritime  strength,  and  for  this  purpose  Holland  was  to 
be  united  with  Prussia.  The  union  of  Holland  with  Belgium,  says  the 
memoir,  has  only  been  invented  by  England  in  order  to  strangle 
Holland’s  maritime  genius  and  cause  her  absorption  by  Belgium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  is 
strengthened  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  is 
transported  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  King  of  Austrasia,  and  obtains  the 
Prussian  territories  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 

Prussia,  however,  retains  the  northern  part  of  the  Rhine  provinces, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  her  communications  with  Holland  ; the 
southern  portions  devolve  upon  Bavaria,  in  order  to  connect  the  two 
parts  of  that  kingdom.  In  case  a war  should  arise  between  France 
and  Austria,  and  Bavaria  take  part  with  F ranee,  she  was  to  obtain  the 
Inn  Viertel,  the  Hausriick,  and  Salzburg. 

England’s  consent  to  the  whole  plan  was  to  be  bought  by  the 
cession  of  the  Dutch  colonies. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  Baron  Stockmar’s  usefulness  in  assisting 
in  the  management  of  the  royal  family  and  all  that  concerned  it, 
we  may  subjoin  his  most  amusing  memoir  on  the  Royal  Household 
in  1846 — 

Stockmans  Memorandum  on  the  Royal  Household 

All  the  important  Court  appointments  being  mere  ministerial 
arrangements,  the  real  qualification  for  each  office  can  of  course  be 
only  a secondary  consideration.  But  supposing,  for  argument’s  sake, 
that  the  qualification  be  in  every  case  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  a 
circumstance  which  renders  the  permanency  of  any  household  system, 
and  a uniform  and  efficient  administration,  quite  impossible.  The 
great  officers  of  State,  who  are  always  noblemen  of  high  rank  and 
political  consideration,  change  with  every*  Government.  Since  the 
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year  1830  we  find  five  changes  in  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  six  in  that  of  Lord  Steward. 

Then  there  is  another  great  inconvenience.  It  is,  that  none  of  the 
great  officers  can  reside  in  the  palace,  and  that  most  frequently  they 
cannot  even  reside  in  the  same  place  with  the  Court.  Hence,  an 
uninterrupted  and  effective  personal  inspection  and  superintendence 
of  the  daily  details  of  their  respective  departments,  are  made  imprac- 
ticable. Hence  follows  another  bad  consequence.  Most  frequently 
the  great  officers  of  State  find  themselves  so  situated,  as  to  be  forced 
to  delegate, /r*?  tempore , part  of  their  authority  to  others.  From  want 
of  proper  regulations,  they  must  delegate  it,  as  it  were,  ex-tempore , 
and  to  servants  very  inferior  in  rank  in  the  Royal  Household  ; a fact 
which,  almost  daily,  is  productive  of  consequences  injurious  to  the 
dignity,  order,  discipline,  and  security  of  the  Court. 

Further,  there  is  between  the  three  departments  no  proper  system 
of  cooperation  and  concurrence,  insuring  unity  of  purpose  and  action. 
The  work  is  parcelled  out  in  a ridiculous  manner  among  them,  so  as 
to  impede  the  satisfactory  progress  of  business.  A few  illustrations 
willprove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

To  begin  with  the  Palace  itself.  One  should  think  that  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  would  have  been,  to  have  placed  the  whole  building 
under  the  charge  of  one  department.  But  not  only  is  it  placed  under 
three  departments,  but  it  is  quite  undecided  what  parts  of  the  palace 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  which  under  the 
Lord  Steward.  In  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  the  Lord  Steward 
had  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  whole  palace,  excepting  the  Royal 
apartments,  drawing  rooms,  &c.,  &c.  In  George  the  Fourth’s  and 
William  the  Fourth’s  reign,  it  was  held  that  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor,  including  halls,  dining  rooms,  &c.,  were  in  his  charge.  In  the 
present  reign,  the  Lord  Steward  has  surrendered  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  the  grand  hall  and  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor ; 
but  whether  the  kitchen,  sculleries,  pantries,  remain  under  his  charge, 
quoad  the  rooms , is  a question  which  no  one  could  perhaps  at  this 
moment  reply  to.  The  outside  of  the  palace  is,  however,  considered 
to  belong  to  the  Woods  and  Forests  ; so  that  as  the  inside  cleaning  of 
the  windows  belongs  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department,  the 
degree  of  light  to  be  admitted  into  the*  palace  depends  proportionably 
on  the  well-timed  and  good  understanding  between  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain’s office  and  that  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 

Any  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  a house- 
hold machinery  on  a large  scale,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  persons 
called  servants,  would  insist  that,  in  order  to  enforce  existing  regula- 
tions, good  order,  and  discipline,  the  whole  train  of  servants  living  in 
the  palace  should  be  placed  under  one  department,  and  under  the 
charge  of  one  directing  officer.  But  what  do  we  find  in  the  Royal 
Household  ? 

The  housekeepers,  pages,  housemaids,  &c.,  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ; all  the  footmen,  livery  porters,  and  under 
butlers,  by  the  strangest  anomaly,  under  that  of  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  at  whose  office  they  are  clothed  and  paid,  and  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  such  as  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  the  cooks,  the  porters,  &c., 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Steward.  Yet  these  ludicrous 
divisions  not  only  extend  to  persons,  but  they  extend  likewise  to  things 
and  actions.  The  Lord  Steward,  for  example,  finds  the  fuel  and  lays 
the  fire,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  lights  it.  It  was  upon  this  state  of 
things  that  the  writer  of  this  paper,  having  been  sent  one  day  by  her 
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present  Majesty  to  Sir  Frederick  Watson,  then  the  Master  of  the 
Household,  to  complain  that  the  dinner  room  was  always  cold,  was 
gravely  answered,  “ You  see,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  our  fault ; for 
the  Lord  Steward  lays  the  fire  only,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  lights 
it.”  In  the  same  manner  the  Lord  Chamberlain  provides  all  the 
lamps,  and  the  Lord  Steward  must  clean,  trim,  and  light  them.  If  a 
pane  of  glass,  or  the  door  of  a cupboard  in  the  sculler)',  requires 
mending,  it  cannot  now  be  done  without  the  following  process  : A 
requisition  is  prepared  and  signed  by  the  chief  cook,  it  is  then 
countersigned  by  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  then  it  is  taken  to  be  signed 
by  the  Master  of  the  Household,  thence  it  is  taken  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office,  where  it  is  authorized,  and  then  laid  before  the 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  under  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  ; and 
consequently  many  a window  and  cupboard  have  remained  broken  for 
months. 

A machinery  such  as  we  have  described  the  Royal  Household  to 
be  could  only  be  made  to  work  tolerably  well  on  one  condition,  viz., 
that  a responsible  officer  of  some  rank  were  residing  in  the  palace,  in 
whom,  for  certain  and  specific  objects,  part  of  that  authority  which  is 
divided  amongst  the  three  chief  departments  were  concentrated  again 
by  a sort  of  delegation  from  these  very  departments  themselves.  At 
present  no  such  officer  exists.  There  is  indeed  in  the  palace  a resident 
officer,  called  a Master  of  the  Household,  who  belongs  to  the  Lord 
Steward’s  department.  But  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department, 
which  includes  housekeepers,  pages,  housemaids,  the  authority  of  the 
Master  of  the  Household  is  entirely  unrecognized,  and  even  in  the 
Lord  Steward’s  department  it  is  quite  undefined.  It  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  chief  officers,  w'hom  political  changes  place  over  the 
Master  of  the  Household,  to  what  extent  they  will  delegate  their  power 
to  him,  leaving  the  servants  in  the  palace  at  a loss  to  know  whether 
they  are,  or  not,  to  regard  his  authority.  The  Master  of  the  Household’s 
office,  as  at  present  constituted,  may  therefore  be  pronounced  to  be,  to 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  a nullity. 

As  neither  the  Lord  Chamberlain  nor  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
have  a regular  deputy  residing  in  the  palace,  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  male  and  female  servants  are  left  without  a master  in  the  house. 
They  can  come  and  go  off  duty  as  they  choose,  they  can  remain 
absent  for  hours  and  hours  on  their  days  of  waiting,  or  they  may 
commit  any  excess  or  irregularity  : there  is  nobody  to  observe,  to 
correct,  or  to  reprimand  them.  The  various  details  of  internal  arrange- 
ment, whereon  depends  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  whole 
establishment,  no  one  is  cognizant  of  or  responsible  for.  There  is  no 
officer  responsible  for  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  security  of  the  rooms 
and  offices  throughout  the  palace.  These  things  are  left  to  Providence  ; 
and  if  smoking,  drinking,  and  other  irregularities  occur  in  the  dor- 
mitories, where  footmen,  &c.,  sleep  ten  and  twelve  in  each  room,  no 
one  can  help  it. 

There  is  no  one  who  attends  to  the  comfort  of  the  Queen’s  guests 
on  their  arrival  at  the  royal  residence.  When  they  arrive,  at  present, 
there  is  no  one  to  show  them  to  or  from  their  apartments  ; there  is  no 
gentleman  in  the  palace  who  even  knows  where  they  are  lodged,  and 
there  is  not  even  a servant  who  can  perform  this  duty,  u'hich  is 
attached  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department.  It  frequently 
happens  at  Windsor  that  some  of  the  visitors  are  at  a loss  to 
find  the  drawing  room,  and  at  night,  if  they  happen  to  forget 
the  right  entrance  from  the  corridors,  they  wander  for  an  hour 
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helpless  and  unassisted.  There  is  nobody  to  apply  to  in  such  a case, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Household,  and 
the  only  remedy  is,  to  send  a servant,  if  one  can  be  found,  to  the 
porter’s  lodge,  to  ascertain  the  apartment  in  question. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  intrusion  of  a lad6  into  the  palace, 
which  certainly  might  have  endangered  the  Queen’s  life,  the  public 
attached  blame,  and  I think  with  much  reason,  to  the  person  or 
persons  on  whom  depend  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
Queen’s  person.  But  I shall  presently  show  that  there  was  no  person 
in  the  palace  on  whom  such  responsibility  could  rightly  be  fixed  ; for 
it  certainly  did  not  fall  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  was  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  in  whose  department  the  pprters  are  not ; nor  on  the  Lord 
Steward,  who  was  in  town,  and  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  pages  and  other  parties  nearest  to  the  royal  person  ; 
nor,  finally,  on  the  Master  of  the  Household,  whom  we  have  above 
shown  to  be  only  a subordinate  officer  in  the  Lord  Steward’s 
department. 

We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  this  memoir  produced  its  effect 
in  the  appointment  of  an  officer  representing  all  the  great  State 
officers  who  bare  rule  in  the  Palace.  But  with  this  memoir  in  print, 
can  Englishmen  venture  to  laugh  at  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
Court,  of  which  the  story  is  told  that  the  King  was  once  nearly 
scorched  to  death  in  the  presence  of  a crowd  of  courtiers  and 
servants,  because  the  particular  grandee  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
put  a screen  between  royalty  and  the  fire  happened  to  be  out  of 
the  room  ? 


2.  A Tale  of  Tintern.  A May  Pageant.  By  E.  Caswall.  Second  Edition. 

London  : Bums  and  Oates,  Portman  Street ; B.  M.  Pickering,  Piccadilly, 

1873. 

There  can  be  few  now  in  this  country  who  have  not  heard, 
so  much  talk  has  there  been  about  it,  of  the  church  just  raised  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  face  of,  at  one  time  it  would 
seem,  insurmountable  difficulties,  with  the  rich  offerings  of  the 
faithful  and  at  the  cost  of  great  labour,  to  honour  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  Putting  aside  for  the 
moment  all  question  of  the  miraculous  stream  and  the  cures 
wrought  thereat,  the  church  has  been  so  much  talked  about 
because  of  its  wondrous  origin.  But  besides  Lourdes  there 
are  other  places,  other  sanctuaries  in  France  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  particularly  drawn  of  late,  as  the  favoured 
spots  of  heavenly  manifestations  similar  to  those  which  have 
made  it  so  celebrated  : yet,  though  people  do  hear  of  these 
apparitions,  and  read  of  them,  and  talk  about  them,  and  wonder 
at  them,  many  do  not  heed  them,  others  again  are  irritated  at 
the  bare  mention  of  them,  and  would  banish  all  thought  on  the 
subject  as  of  something  un-English,  that  savours  of  innovation 

6 It  was  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal,  in  November, 
1840,  that  the  boy  Jones  was  discovered,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  under 
the  sofa  in  the  room  adjoining  Her  Majesty’s  bedroom. 
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and  foreign  devotion  : of  something  with  which  we  in  practical 
England  have  nothing  and  had  better  have  nothing  to  da  A 
Tale  of  Tintem , then,  comes  well  timed  just  now  to  remind  us 
that  in  old  Catholic  times  our  Saxon  forefathers  thought  far 
otherwise,  and  it  recalls  to  memory  that  one  of  England's  noblest, 
now  ruined  abbeys,  points  back  to  the  same  mysterious  origin 
that  new  risen  churches  and  sanctuaries  in  France  point  to  at 
the  present  day. 

Told  in  smooth  iambic  measure,  in  clear,  simple  language, 
the  beautiful  poem  before  us  has  the  special  charm  of  never 
wearying  us  with  those  puzzles  of  complicated  thought  and 
intricacies  of  style,  demanding  patient  study  as  well  as  skill  to 
unfold,  which  some  poets  revel  in ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
we  carried  away  by  the  mere  music  of  sweet  sounds,  but  the 
interest  awakened  from  the  very  outset  is  sustained  throughout, 
whilst  the  ear  is  pleased  with  flowing  melody.  Indeed,  who 
could  read  of  the  old  Franciscan  monk  returning  homeward  at 
crimson  dawn  on  St  Augustine's  day,  grieving  as  he  goes  because 
the  haste  he  made  was  all  in  vain,  and  the  maiden  died  without 
the  last  sacraments,  and  not  read  further  ? 

There,  as  he  threads  the  winding  ways, 

A thousand  objects  court  his  gaze. 

And  with  their  charms  entice  to  rest 
The  busy  trouble  at  his  breast. 

“ How  soft  impearl’d  the  morning  dew  ! 

Through  yonder  vista  what  a view  ! 

These  oaklings  in  what  fair  array 
Their  stems  so  glossy  they  display. 

How  like  a mist  from  dell  to  dell 
The  hyacinths  extend  their  veil !” 

Meanwhile,  before  him  frisk  about 
Young  rabbits,  crossing  in  and  out ; 

Sudden  the  blackbird  whirs  along. 

And  in  advance  resumes  his  song  ; 

The  wood-dove  from  her  airy  seat 
Coos  to  the  lambkin’s  distant  beat ; 

And  in  the  fusion  all  around 
Of  pleasant  scent  and  sight  and  sound, 

And  in  the  breathings  of  the  morn. 

And  in  the  spirit  on  them  borne. 

All  nature  seemeth  to  invite 
To  general  joyance  and  delight. 

That  is  a true  picture  of  spring.  It  is  one  of  our  own  wood 
scenes : oaks  and  blue  bells'  mist,  blackbird's  whir,  and  wood- 
dove's  coo,  all  make  up  the  real  May  morning.  And  here  we 
would  remark  that  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  piece  lies  in  the 
vivid  painting  of  the  scenery  for  which  our  country  is  so  cele- 
brated, and  of  which  nothing,  from  the  first  primrose  of  spring  to 
the  river  shading  wych  elm,  escapes  the  keen  eye  and  delicate 
handling  of  the  poet 

The  heavenly  procession  that  winds  past  the  monk  Egwin,  as 
he  prays  beside  the  mossgrown  druid  stone,  singing — 
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A song  it  was  of  sacred  Eld,  • 

The  Benedicite  ; of  yore 
Entoned  on  old  Euphrates’  shore, 

By  Holy  Church  re-echoed  on 
The  rolling  centuries  along ; 

No  more,  as  when  it  first  was  sung, 

Clothed  in  inspired  Hebrew  tongue, 

But  flowing  forth  in  accents  clear 
Of  limpid  Latin  on  the  ear, 

Latin  ! in  which  the  Faith  is  shrined, 

Link  of  regenerate  mankind  ! 

is  beautifully  pictured  and  makes  us  sympathize  with  the  old 
priest,  who,  sad  at  losing  it  so  quickly,  hastens  to  follow  after  it, 
and  staying  the  last  of  the  angel  choir,  gains  leave,  because  he 
bears  his  Lord  upon  his  breast,  to  walk  beside  him.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Three  Holy  Children  is  full  of  poetry  and  rich  colouring; 
but  there  is  something  more  than  poetry  in  the  thought  of  Mary's 
progress  through  land,  fresh  from  the  triumphs  offered — 

In  honour  of  the  august  decree 
Of  her  conception’s  purity, 

Dispensing  round  her  as  she  goes 
Gifts  on  her  friends,  grace  on  her  foes  : 

and  we  wish  we  could  do  more  than  snatch  a glimpse  of  it, 
winding — 

Each  step  o’er  consecrated  ground, 

By  Hexam  ; by  the  stormy  steep 
Whence  Hilda  watches  o’er  the  deep  ; 

By  York  ; by  Ouse’s  sluggish  bed 
Where  Selby  rear’d  its  mitred  head ; 

By  Beverly,  beloved  of  yore  ; 

By  Croydon’s  wreck  and  many  more 
A devious  route  ; 

but  space  forbids  us,  though  we  can  just  sight, 

Far  off  in  the  misty  blue, 

the  vale  of  Evesham — 

Evesham — of  early  faith  the  fold, 

Where  Mary  show’d  herself  of  old 
To  Egwin  and  his  shepherd  good, 

In  the  dim  forest  solitude, — 

as  we  follow  the  course  of  the  old  monk  and  his  celestial  com- 
panions, who  had  tarried,  when  he  joined  them  on  their  way  to 
Tintern — 

To  note  where  once  her  chapel  stood 
Deep  in  the  mazes  of  the  wood, 

And  leave  in  largesses  of  grace 
A benediction  on  the  place. 

The  story  of  Egwin’s  life  is  skilfully  inwoven  with  the  rest  of 
the  poem,  and  his  voice  almost  seems  to  keep  time  with  the 
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motion  of  the  water  as  the  barge  and  its  precious  freight  is  swiftly 
borne  along  the,  Severn,  past  field  and  wood,  hamlet  and  town, 
into  the  broad  Channel,  up  the  Wye,  beyond  Chepstow,  until  at 
last  it  stops  at  Tintern. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  cantos,  the  assembling  of  the  choirs  of 
monks  and  saints  beneath  the  abbey  walls  to  witness  the  corona- 
tion of  their  Virgin  Queen  is  exquisitely  told,  and  the  coming  of 
La  Purissima  herself — 

Seated  serene 

In  fashion  of  a pilgrim  Queen, 

On  palfry  white  of  heavenly  mould, 

Such  as  that  steed  the  saint  of  old 
At  Patmos  saw  with  bated  breath, 

Bearing  the  Conqueror  of  death : 

is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  as  she  kneels  in  prayer  we  see  countless 
bands  of  martyrs,  kings,  and  pontiffs  still  come  trooping  on  with 
chant  of  glad  Magnificat , and  last  of  all  St.  Edward  himself  bearing 
the  precious  crown  : 

But  who  might  paint 
The  object  seen  ? so  fine,  so  faint 
Its  earthlier  part.  A tracery  rare 
Of  rose  and  blended  lily  fair, 

Lost  in  a depth  of  spiry  rays — 

So  much  as  this  a moment’s  gaze 
Revealed  ; but  when  with  curious  eye, 

He  sought  more  closely  to  espy 
The  interior  work  by  hand  divine 
Wrought  at  Creation’s  origin, 

Th’  empyreal  texture  undefiled 
Straightway  itself  from  view  withheld, 

And  all  became  a maze  of  light, 

So  finely  pure,  so  blankly  bright, 

That  nature  reel’d,  and  from  her  throne 
Reason  herself  seem’d  toppling  down. 

Inwards,  resolved  to  search  no  more, 

He  shrank,  and  all  was  as  before ! 

whilst  on  every  side  rings  out — 

Hail  to  the  coronal  divine, 

Work  of  the  Sempiternal  Trine  ! 

Hail  to  the  coronal  divine, 

Lady  of  grace,  predestined  thine  ! 

And  hallow’d  from  eternal  days 
In  thy  most  pure  Conception’s  praise  ; 

No  other  crown  so  heavenly  fair, 

No  brow  so  worthy  it  to  wear  ! 

The  last  canto,  too,  the  Coronation  itself,  has  genuine  beauties 
of  its  own,  with  a wonderful  touch  of  pathos  closing  the  glorious 
scene ; and  when  we  come  to  the  moving  envoy  we  linger  over 
it,  and  turning  to  the  backward  pages  would  fain  believe  that  the 
parable  is  not  all  told,  that  the  song  is  not  ended 
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3.  The  Prophet  of  Carmel . A series  of  Practical  Considerations  upon  the 

History  of  Elias  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  a Supplementary  Dissertation. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Garside,  M.  A.  London  : Bums  and  Oates,  1873. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  prepared  us,  by  his 
Discourses  on  the  Parables , to  receive  this  new  work  with  high 
expectations.  The  subject  is  most  interesting.  The  wonderful 
story  of  Elias  is  in  itself  enough  to  attract  us  with  its  marvellous 
and  abrupt  vicissitudes,  the  lofty,  unearthly  character  of  the  chief 
actor,  his  singular  and  mysterious  position  in  the  economy  of  God’s 
providence,  as  well  as  the  picturesque  historical  scenery  in  which 
it  is  thrown.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Garside  very  truly  remarks,  this 
history  is  eminently  instructive,  and  admits  of  being  used  with  great 
force  for  moral  purposes  in  application  to  some  of  those  perpetual 
questions  with  which  every  generation  has  to  deal — the  conflict 
between  the  Church  and  the  world,  the  danger  of  anything  that 
tends  to  stain  the  purity  of  the  faith  in  those  who  inherit  it,  the 
severity  with  which  the  true  servants  of  God  are  always  prompted' 
to  act  with  regard  to  evils  which  corrupt  society  or  religion,  and 
the  like.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  subjects  of 
the  same  kind,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  books  like  that 
before  us,  which  endeavours  to  set  before  the  Catholic  public  the 
instructions  and  examples  of  the  biblical  history,  increase  both  in 
number  and  in  popularity. 

In  point  of  execution,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  this 
volume  hardly  equal  to  its  predecessor.  The  Parables,  perhaps, 
are  more  naturally  the  subjects  of  separate  moral  instructions  than 
a continuous  history  like  that  of  Elias,  and  it  may  therefore  require 
greater  skill  or  more  elaborate  treatment  on  the  part  of  a writer  to 
make  the  narrative  and  the  practical  consideration  blend  without 
a break.  Moreover,  the  reader  is  not  warned  by  anything  in  the 
form  of  the  successive  chapters  of  the  book  that  he  is  reading 
sermons,  and  must  therefore  expect  to  find  the  thread  of  the  story 
suddenly  broken  off*  for  purposes  of  exhortation.  The  late  Father 
Faber,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  preached  a great  part  of  his 
popular  books  before  he  published  them  as  books;  but  unless 
he  had  taken  pains  to  throw  the  matter  into  a different  form  from 
that  of  discourses,  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  he  might  have 
missed  much  of  his  success. 

If  we  remember  rightly,  Cornelius  a Lapide,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  history  of  Elias,  speaking  of  St  Chrysostom,  who  sees 
something  to  blame  in  the  zeal  of  the  prophet  as  shown  in  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  says  that  the  saint  is  too 
severe  on  the  severity  of  the  prophet  The  writer  before  us  is, 
we  think,  too  severe  upon  what  he  speaks  of  as  the  cowardice  of 
Elias  in  fleeing  from  the  persecution  of  Jezebel.  There  is  a good 
deal  in  this  part  of  the  book  which  strikes  us  as  exaggerated. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  to  maintain  that  Elias  was  incapable 
of  weakness,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  Scriptural 
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narrative  which  justifies  the  kind  of  blame  which  is  thrown  upon 
him  in  these  pages.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  that 
his  flight  was  caused  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  than  we  have  for 
supposing  the  same  of  the  flight  of  St  Paul  from  Damascus.  It  is 
often  the  will  of  God  that  His  servants  should  yield  to  persecution, 
and  our  Lord  gave  an  express  injunction  to  His  Apostles  to  this 
effect  It  is  often,  also,  the  will  of  God  to  leave  to  their  own 
strength  His  servants  who  have  before  been  nerved  to  great 
enterprizes  and  wonderful  victories  by  supernatural  aid;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  in  such  circumstances  they  are  guilty  even  of 
an  imperfection  in  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  reason.  If  this  is  generally  true,  there  is  still  a particular 
reason  for  caution  in  our  interpretations  of  the  actions  of  so  very 
marvellous  and,  in  a certain  sense,  unique  a saint  as  Elias.  The 
whole  story  of  his  flight  to  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God,  is  evidently 
full  of  mysterious  significance,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  some 
reference,  which  we  do  not  at  present  see,  to  the  work  which  he 
is  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  world,  especially,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  His  weariness  of  life  need  not  be 
considered  as  a fault,  and  if  it  need  not  be  so  considered,  it  is  far 
better  not  to  speak  of  it  as  such.  He  who  was  to  be  taken 
up  into  heaven,  and  to  be  preserved  miraculously  for  so  many 
centuries  until  the  very  end  of  time,  when  it  is  believed  that  he 
will  be  slain  in  the  persecution  of  Antichrist,  was  allowed  to  be 
so  overcome  by  the  weight  of  his  anxieties  for  the  cause  of  God 
as  to  desire  to  die  before  his  time.  The  heroic  soul  of  St  Paul 
was  at  one  time  “ weary  even  of  life,”  and  Moses,  another  hero, 
prayed  that  under  certain  circumstances  he  might  be  blotted  out 
of  God's  book.  We  should  shrink  from  blaming  either  Moses  or 
St.  Paul — and  why  blame  Elias  ? 


4.  Calderon's  Dramas.  The  Wonderworking  Magician,  Life  is  a Dream, 
Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Now  first  translated  fully  in  the  metre  of  the 
original.  By  D.  F.  MacCarthy.  Henry  I.  King  and  Co.,  1873. 

Mr.  Denis  MacCarthy  is  himself  a poet,  and  he  has  devoted 
himself  most  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  the  reproduction  in 
English  of  some  of  Calderon's  most  famous  dramas.  He  is  no 
careless  translator,  as  he  adheres  to  the  metre  and  even  the  lines 
of  his  great  author.  This  method  of  treatment,  of  course,  raises 
the  question  whether  the  resources  and  capacities  of  our  language 
are  of  that  character  as  to  admit  of  so  exact  an  imitation  of  what 
is  so  grand  and  so  beautiful  in  Spanish,  whether,  that  is,  if 
Calderon  were  an  Englishman,  or  had  a perfect  command  of 
English,  he  would  write  his  play  in  the  same  metre  and  according 
to  die  same  laws  of  verse  which  he  observed  in  the  use  of  his  own 
language.  That  Mr.  MacCarthy's  version  is  occasionally  rough 
and  obscure  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  fidelity,  may  perhaps 
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be  the  case,  but  it  is  difficult  to  blame  him  on  this  score.  These 
roughnesses  and  obscurities  are,  after  all,  very  occasional,  and 
they  give  us  a sort  of  assurance  of  the  general  faithfulness  of  his 
version  which  is  worth  a great  deal  in  itself.  Ordinarily  his  lines 
run  on  beautifully,  and  any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  rhythm  and  to  the  “ assonance,”  which  are  at  first 
somewhat  strange  to  our  ears,  will  soon  be  richly  rewarded  by  the 
additional  enjoyment  with  which  he  will  peruse  these  glorious 
dramas. 

The  three  dramas  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  a very 
beautifully  printed  book,  are  Life  is  a Dream , The  Wonderworking 
Magician , and  The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Life  is  a Dream  is 
founded  on  an  old  story,  used  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Induction 
t q The  Taming  of  the  Shrezc >,  the  story  of  a man  who  was  found 
asleep,  and  dressed  up  and  treated  as  a great  lord  for  a day,  then 
put  to  sleep  again,  and  allowed  to  wake  again  where  he  had  been 
originally  found.  Calderon  uses  this  very  grandly.  Sigismund, 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  has  been  kept  in  confinement, 
almost  like  a wild  beast,  by  his  father,  on  account  of  some 
unfavourable  astrological  prediction  concerning  him.  He  is 
taken  from  his  prison  while  asleep,  and  put  in  possession  of  the 
full  power  of  royalty  for  a day,  during  which  he  betrays  the  worst 
and  most  violent  passions.  He  wakes  up  the  next  morning  in 
his  dungeon  again,  and  believes  all  to  have  been  a dream.  But 
he  has  learnt  a salutary  lesson,  and  when  he  is  placed  on  the 
throne  by  a sudden  revolt  in  his  favour,  conducts  himself  with  the 
utmost  clemency  and  justice  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  fearing  that 
this  also  may  be  a dream.  The  drama  is  one  of  Calderon’s  very 
best  The  Wonderworking  Magician  is  a version  of  the  story  of 
St.  Cyprian  and  Stjustina,  and  the  subject  of  The  Purgatory  of 
St.  Patrick  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  this  beautiful  work. 


5.  Some  Elements  of  Religion.  Lent  Lectures,  187a  By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D. 

Rivingtons,  1872. 

In  the  notice  of  this  work  in  our  last  number  (p.  479),  we 
mentioned  a statement  of  Dr.  Liddon’s  which  appeared  to  us  to 
be  open  to  the  interpretation  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
“the  object  of  prayer.”  “And,  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
Himself,  as  being  both  God  and  Man,  the  object  of  prayer,  yet 
His  perpetual  and  prevailing  intercession  opens  upon  Christian 
thought  the  inmost  mysteries  before  the  Eternal  Throne”  (p.  173). 
We  have  received  a very  courteous  letter  from  Dr.  Liddon  on  the 
subject,  in  which,  without  denying  that  the  words  in  question  are 
open  to  misconstruction  on  account  of  their  conciseness,  he  assurer 
us  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  him,  or  more  contrary  to 
his  deepest  convictions  and  daily  practice,  than  that  he  should  be- 
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supposed  to  deny  that  our  Lord  is  the  object  of  our  worship  and 
prayer.  We  shall  not  enter  further  into  the  question  as  to  the 
impression  which  might  be  conveyed  by  Dr.  Liddon’s  words,  but 
we  had  honestly  tried  to  understand  them  before  our  remarks 
were  made.  But  we  are  now  as  convinced  as  Dr.  Liddon  himself 
can  be,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  deny 
the  Christian  doctrine  in  question.  The  passage  is  part  of  a 
paragraph  in  which  Dr.  Liddon  is  proving  that  the  exercise  of 
prayer  occupies  the  understanding  on  the  highest  subjects.  The 
words  quoted  by  us  simply  mean  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
prayer  is  not  directly  addressed  to  our  Lord,  as,  indeed,  the 
collects  of  the  Church  are  ordinarily  addressed  to  the  Eternal 
Father — still  the  fact  that  it  is  addressed  through  Him,  “ through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,”  “opens  upon  Christian  thought  the  inmost 
mysteries  before  the  eternal  throne.”  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  which  we  undoubtedly  misunderstood,  and  we  veiy 
gladly  insert  these  lines,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  remove 
from  the  minds  of  our  readers  any  impression  unfavourable  to 
Dr.  Liddon’s  perfect  orthodoxy  on  this  important  point 


6.  A Pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Teresa  de  Jesus,  at  Alba*  de  Tomus  and 

Avila,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Dalton.  Ixmdon  : Catholic  Publishing 

Society,  1873. 

Canon  Dalton  has  already  done  much  towards  increasing,  in 
England,  a devotion  to  St  Teresa.  He  has  now  added  a con- 
siderable item  towards  it  in  his  graphic  account  of  his  visits  to 
those  parts  of  Spain  which  are  more  especially  sacred  to  her 
clients.  He  passed  through  Medina  del  Campo,  where  he  visited 
the  second  convent  founded  by  St  Teresa,  and  revered  some  of 
her  relics;  he  beheld  also,  in  passing,  the  ruins  of  the  Jesuit 
College  of  which  her  director,  Father  Baltazar  Alvarez,  was  for 
many  years  rector.  It  was  at  Medina  del  Campo  that  the  saint 
first  met  St  John  of  the  Cross.  At  Salamanca,  Canon  Dalton 
visited  a convent  of  the  saint’s  foundation,  though  it  was  not 
the  house  of  which  she  first  took  possession.  This  he  likewise 
•inspected.  At  Alba  de  Tormes,  in  addition  to  a sight  of  the  holy 
relics  of  the  saint,  Canon  Dalton  had  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  inclosure  of  her  monastery  there.  He  gives  us  a touching 
account  of  his  admission  to  the  oratory  leading  to  the  shrine 
wherein  reposes  the  body  of  St.  Teresa.  It  is  magnificently 
adorned,  but  we  can  believe  that  an  ardent  devotion  would 
overpower  other  sentiments.  On  leaving  this  holy  spot,  he  was 
conducted  to  one  scarcely  less  interesting,  the  cell  in  which  she 
died,  in  the  arms  of  Anne  of  St  Bartholomew.  This  cell  seems 
only  seven  feet  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  but  it  has  no  longer 
the  appearance  of  a nun’s  lowly  chamber,  being  transformed  into 
a beautiful  little  oratory. 
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In  the  same  modest  volume,  Canon  Dalton  gives  details  of 
his  stay  at  Avila,  a place  quite  redolent  of  the  memories  of 
SL  Teresa.  Here  was  the  mansion  inhabited  by  her  parents ; the 
room  in  which  she  was  bom  being  now  a beautiful  oratory,  and 
enriched,  of  course,  with  several  of  her  relics.  Next  may  be 
seen  the  Monastery  of  the  Incarnation,  where  many  points  of 
interest  await  the  devout  pilgrim.  Though  we  have  not  space  to 
give  his  narrative,  few  could  read  it  without  a longing  to  trace  the 
same  path.  Then  a visit  to  the  Convent  of  St  Joseph  was  the 
crowning  favour  of  this  pious  tour.  Canon  Dalton  describes  other 
objects  of  note,  but  they  are  remarkable  in  a very  different  sense, 
and  we  cannot  now  dwell  upon  them.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  one  will  read  his  Pilgrimage  without  an  increase  of  love  and 
devotion  to  the  saint  whose  life  is  thus  so  vividly  recalled  to 
mind. 


7.  Madonna's  Child.  By  Alfred  Austin.  Blackwood,  1873. 

This  poem,  Mr.  Austin  tells  us,  is  a part  of  a larger  whole, 
called  the  Human  Tragedy , which  is  to  appear  when  it  has  been 
“ recast  ” and  completed ; having  already  been  published  in  an 
imperfect  form  in  1862.  He  tells  us  that  he  at  first  hesitated  as 
to  issuing  Madonna's  Child  separately,  at  all  events  with  his 
name,  because  “no  poem  can  at  present  hope  for  fair  critical 
treatment  to  which  his  name  is  attached.”  As  far  as  we  are 
aware,  this  estimate  of  the  disposition  of  the  critical  press  towards 
Mr.  Austin  has  been  proved  to  be  fallacious  by  the  applause 
with  which  the  volume  has  been  received.  In  many  respects  it 
deserves  high  praise.  The  verse  is  smooth,  the  imagery  fine,  the 
language  beautiful.  The  story  is  a very  simple  tale  of  a devout 
Italian  girl  who  attracts  and  is  attracted  by  an  English  visitor, 
with  whom  she  might  have  found  happiness  but  for  his  unwilling- 
ness or  incapacity  to  believe  in  religion.  She  persuades  him  to 
accompany  her  to  Milan  to  see  a priest  in  whom  she  has  con- 
fidence, but  all  is  in  vain,  and  the  two  lovers  part.  The  writer, 
we  fear,  belongs,  or  lets  us  think  that  he  belongs,  to  that  miserable 
school  which  sees  nothing  in  religion  which  can  command  and 
subdue,  and  so  ennoble  the  intellect  of  man,  and  which  persists 
in  looking  on  faith  as  a matter  of  sentiment  in  which  women  and 
children  alone  can  find  satisfaction.  There  are  traces  in  the 
poem,  however,  of  better  influences  — whether  they  are  the 
shadows  of  the  past  or  the  dawning  streaks  of  a new  and 
healthful  state  of  mind,  we  cannot  tell.  We  can  only  say  that 
the  poem  is  graceful  and  even  powerful — marred  only  by  the 
influence  of  scepticism,  which  has  ruined  many  a noble  mind 
and  many  a hopeful  work,  but  which  has  never  helped  to  produce 
anything  of  its  own  hopeful,  or  noble,  or  beautiful,  or  great. 
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9.  Journal  d'un  Diplomats  en  Jtalie.  Rome,  1862 — 1866.  Par  Henry 
d’Ideville.  Paris  : Hachette,  X873. 

We  lately  made  the  former  volume  of  M.  d’Ideville  the  subject 
of  part  of  an  article  on  the  “ Formation  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.” 
The  author  has  continued  the  publication  of  his  notes,  and  his 
present  volume  relates  to  the  years  1862 — 1866,  which  he  spent 
at  Rome  as  Secretary  to  the  French  Embassy,  first  under  M.  de 
la  Tour  d ’Auvergne,  and  then  under  M.  de  Sartiges.  These  years 
did  not  contain  any  such  striking  events  as  those  which  marked 
the  periods  during  which  M.  d’ldeville  was  attached  to  the 
French  Embassy  at  Turin.  The  signing  of  the  September  Con- 
vention— which  was  kept  a secret  not  only  from  the  Pope  and  the 
Court  of  Rome,  but  even  from  the  French  Embassy  at  that  city — 
is  the  chief  affair  of  importance  during  the  time.  Still,  M.  d’lde- 
ville’s  book  is  not  only  interesting  as  containing  so  many  lively 
descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  persons  and  things  in  Rome ; it  is 
also  valuable  as  now  and  then  letting  us  behind  the  scenes  in  that 
drama  of  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  Holy  Father  to  his 
enemies,  the-  thought  of  which  makes  the  blood  tingle  in  the 
veins  of  all  true  Catholics,  and  must  cause  a peculiar  sensation  of 
shame  in  all  honourable  Frenchmen.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
time  for  speaking  at  full  length  on  the  subject,  to  which  we  may 
hereafter  return.  Meanwhile,  we  can  recommend  M.  d’ldeville’s 
book  as  very  interesting  and  entertaining.  There  is  too  much, 
perhaps,  of  personal  gossip.  But  when  Governments  dare  not 
trust  their  own  ambassadors  with  their  designs,  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  the  social  and  conversational  side  of  the  trade  of 
a diplomate  should  become  most  prominent  M.  dTdeville  has 
had,  in  the  present  volume,  to  retract  two  false  pieces  of  gossip,  to 
which  he  had  given  credence  and  circulation  in  his  former  work. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  bad  side  of  modem  tittle  tattle,  that 
these  falsehoods  only  referred  to  the  honour  of  a lady,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  a husband  treated  his  wife ! However, 
M.  d’Ideville  gives  us  some  pleasant  pieces  of  gossip,  as  well  as 
others  that  are  not  by  any  means  pleasant  Here  is  a capital 
anecdote  of  Cardinal  Antonelii — 

Madame  de  la  Valette  came  one  day  to  return  his  visit,  and  began 
to  discourse  with  singular  animation  on  politics,  on  the  faults  and 
inertness  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  the  dangers  which  menaced 
it,  and  so  on.  The  Cardinal,  without  interrupting  her  and  without 
frowning,  heard  her  long  speech,  and  then,  when  she  had  finished, 
said  just  these  words  and  no  more  in  reply,  “ Je  pense , madame  la 
marquise , quid  vous  sera  agreable  de  jeter  tin  coup  d'ceil  sur  ma 
collection  de  pierreries;  ceci  intcresse  bcaucoup  les  dames”  (p.  355). 

But  the  great  figure  of  Pius  the  Ninth  appears  from  time  to  time 
in  these  pages,  and  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  its 
influence  has  been  very  salutary  on  the  young  French  diplomate 
We  must  find  room  for  the  parting  words  of  the  Pope  when 
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M.  and  Mdme.  dTdeville  took  their  young  child  for  his  blessing 
before  leaving  Rome — 

“You  are,  both  of  you,  young.  You  have  a long  life  to  pass  through. 
Yet,  without  any  self-deception,  I believe  that  this  is  the  last  time  that 
you  will  see  me.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a long  time  before  you  come 
again  to  Rome.  Then  remember  me,  and  what  I am  going  to  say  to 
you.  Repeat  it  often  to  this  little  child  as  soon  as  he  can  understand 
you.  Of  us  four  who  are  here  in  this  room,  he  will  be  the  survivor. 
Let  him  remember  it  then,  when  we  have  been  long  dead  !”  At 
the  same  time  the  Pope  raised  his  eyes  to  the  crucifix  placed  near  his 
head,  his  voice  quivered,  and  the  emotion  which  had  suddenly  taken 
possession  of  His  Holiness  reached  us  also.  Then,  striking  his  breast 
many  times,  he  looked  fixedly  on  the  child,  and  said — 

“ Engrave  deeply  on  his  memory  the  recollection  of  this  man  who 
is  now  before  him,  clothed  in  white.  And,  whatever  may  become  of 
me,  for  I am  nothing,  be  sure  that  here  on  this  very  spot  on  which  I 
am  standing,  when  this  child  shall  have  become  an  old  man,  and  shall 
return  hither  with  his  children  and  his  grandchildren — know  that  .then 
he  will  find  here,  in  the  same  place,  another  man  like  me,  dressed  in 
white !”  (p.  366,). 


9.  The  Threshold  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A Course  of  plain  Instructions  for 
those  entering  her  Communion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Bagshawe.  With  a 
Preface  by  Mgr.  Capel.  Washboume,  1873. 

The  author  of  the  Catechism  Illustrated,  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country  for  many  years,  has 
followed  it  up  by  the  volume  now  before  us,  a volume  of  quite 
equal  value.  There  was  a great  want  of  a manual  of  instruction 
for  converts,  which  should  also  explain  to  them  the  many  things 
which  they  have  to  learn  after  they  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Church.  The  want  has  now  been  supplied,  and  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner. 


I a The  Latin  Year.  A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Seasons  of  the  Church, 
selected  from  mediaeval  and  modem  authors.  Part  I.,  Lent  and  Easter. 
B.  M.  Pickering. 

The  idea  of  this  handsome  little  volume  is  to  give  a series  of 
I^atin  hymns  for  the  chief  days  in  the  part  of  the  year  included 
in  its  scope,  which  may  be  used  as  helps  to  private  devotion. 
The  selection  is  free,  and  not  by  any  means  close  in  its 
adherence  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  which  contain  many 
beautiful  old  hymns  which  are  here  omitted.  The  Dies  Irce  is 
given  for  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  translation  of  the 
“ Rock  of  Ages  ” for  Easter  Eve — it  does  not  read  well  with  the 
ancient  treasures  of  Catholic  devotion.  There  may  have  been 
some  design  in  the  omission  of  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  but 
surely  nothing  could  have  been  better  for  Passiontide  than  the 
Vexilla  Regis  and  the  Range  lingua  gloriosi  lauream  certaminis . 
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ii.  Sermons  for  all  Sundays  and  Festivals  of  the  Year.  By  J.  N.  Sweeney,  D.D. 

London  : Bums  and  Oates,  1873. 

We  never  consider  sermons  fair  subjects  for  criticism,  though 
there  may  be  sometimes  some  special  reason  for  dwelling  on  them. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  acknowledging  the  real 
addition  to  our  Catholic  literature  which  is  contained  in  Father 
Sweeney’s  volumes,  which  have  been  published  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers. 


12.  Terra  Incognita:  or,  the  Convents  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ByJ.  N. 

Murphy.  Longmans,  1873. 

This  handsome  volume  will  do  good  service.  It  is  a thoroughly 
painstaking  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  principal  religious  com- 
munities in  Ireland  and  England.  Mr.  Murphy  writes  with  much 
charity  and  liberality. 


13.  A Treatise  on  the  Particular  Examen  of  Conscience , according  to  the 
method  of  St.  Ignatius.  By  Father  Luis  de  la  Palma,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Bums  and  Oates,  1873. 

This  is  one  of  the  smaller  works  of  the  author  of  the  admirable 
History  of  the  Sacred  Passion , lately  published  in  the  “ Quarterly 
Series.”  Everything  of  Father  Luis  de  la  Palma  is  golden,  and 
this  treatise  has  all  his  characteristic  excellences.  Father  Porter 
ushers  it  into  the  English  world  with  an  interesting  Preface,  and 
he  has  also  added  some  collections  from  eminent  ascetical  writers 
on  the  same  subject 


14.  The  Progressionists.  Angela.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Conrad  von 
Bolanden.  New  York  : Catholic  Publication  Society. 

The  novels  of  Bolanden  have  a considerable  reputation  in 
his  own  country.  He  is  a writer  who  may  be  depended  upon  for 
the  strictest  orthodoxy,  and  his  works,  when  they  deal,  as  in  the 
instances  before  us,  with  scenes  of  our  own  time,  are  interesting 
as  showing  us  how  the  battle  of  the  faith  is  being  waged  in 
Germany.  The  tales  before  us  have  the  appearance  of  reprints 
— or  reissues — from  some  American  periodical.  If  they  are  fair 
specimens,  we  fear  we  must  say  that  they  are  instances  of  the 
truth  of  a remark  which  we  have  heard  made  with  regard  to 
the  American  translation  of  Fleuratige — that  our  cousins  over  the 
water  have  yet  to  learn  that  a bad  translation  is  an  injury  to  the 
writer  of  the  original  We  hope,  however,  that  these  are 
instances  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  level.  Such  expressions 
as  “ lauded  she,”  meaning,  “she  said  in  approbation;”  “ accorded 
Mr.  Conrad,”  meaning  that  “ Mr.  Conrad  said  in  agreement ; ” 
and  “we  are  compromitted,”  instead  of  “compromised,”  are 
enough  to  “ compromit  ” the  character  of  any  writer  of  English. 
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More  than  one  modern  visitor  to  Japan  from  Europe  has 
mentioned  the  rocky  island  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  of  Nagasaki,  one  of  the  five  ports  now  opened  to 
European  commerce  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mikado.  The 
name  “Papenberg”  has  a sound  which  is  hardly  Japanese, 
and  if  the  stranger  asks  how  the  wooded  rock  before  him 
came  to  possess  it,  he  will  be  tqld  that  the  name  was 
assigned  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeeth 
century,  to  the  scene  of  the  famous,  and,  as  far  as  history 
knows,  the  final  massacre  of  Christians  in  that  bloody 
persecution,  which  was  supposed,  until  of  late,  to  have 
stamped  out  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  country  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  about 
eighty  years  before.  From  that  islet,  called  by  the 
Japanese  Takaboko,  four  thousand  Christians  were  hurled 
into  the  sea.  “ Here,”  says  the  latest  and  most  intelligent 
of  all  European  travellers  in  the  far  East,  “ here  it  was  that 
the  true  civilization  of  Japan  was  drowned.  At  present, 
the  Papenberg  is  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  point  for 
excursions  for  the  European  residents  at  Nagasaki.  'We 
have  our  picnics  there/  said  one  of  them  to  me.  He  had 
no  recollection  at  all  of  the  four  thousand  martyrs.”1  This 
island,  therefore,  commemorates  in  its  name  the  great 
calamity  which  Japan  is  now  expiating  by  her  continual 
revolutions  and  impending  social  disorganization,  as  well 
as  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  European  nation  who  gave 
the  name  in  question,  inasmuch  as  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  was  in  no  small  measure  the  fruit  of  the  cupidity 

1 Hiibner,  Promenade  autour  du  Monde , t.  ii.,  p.  13 1. 

VOL.  XIX.  SEPTEMBER — OCTOBER,  1 873.  L 
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of  the  Dutch  themselves,  and  of  their  hatred  for  every- 
thing Catholic,  while  their  own  “ factory”  of  Detsima,  at 
Nagasaki  itself,  is  the  monument  of  their  willingness  to 
submit  to  any  degradation  whatsover,  even,  it  is  said,  to 
that  of  insulting  the  symbol  of  redemption,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  their  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  the  Empire, 
which  they  never  thought  of  lifting  a finger  to  help  to  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

According  to  some  Catholic  authors  [says  Baron  Hiibner],  the 
Dutch  merchants  indirectly  contributed  to  the  extermination  of  the 
Catholic  Christians,  foreigners  and  natives.  This  fact  is  not  proved, 
but  it  appears  certain  that  the  Dutch  never  ceased  to  excite  the 
distrust  of  the  Shogoons  towards  the  missionaries,  accusing  them  of 
being  political  agents  of  Spain,  commissioned  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  an  invasion  which  the  King  meditated.  In  this  respect* 
a large  part  of  the  atrocious  evils  which  fell  upon  the  apostles  and 
their  converts  must  be  laid  to  the  share  of  Holland.  In  order  not  to 
be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Christians,  the  Dutch  made  all  the 
efforts  in  their  power  to  make  the  difference  between  their  own 
communion  and  the  Catholic  religion  understood.  By  this  means 
they  obtained  and  kept  up  for  more  than  two  centuries  their  very 
lucrative  monopoly  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Japan.  In 
return  for  this,  their  dwelling  was  a prison,  their  existence  a punish- 
ment. Nothing  but  the  magic  power  of  gold  can  explain  how  they 
could  submit  to  such  tortures.  Every  four  years,  a sort  of  embassy  of 
obedience  had  to  be  sent  to  Ycddo  to  the  Shogoon,  and  sometimes  to 
the  Mikado.  I have  already  mentioned  the  German  physician, 
Engelbert  Kaempffer,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  employed  at  the 
factory  of  Detsima,  and  who  has  become  famous  for  his  excellent  book 
on  Japan.  He  has  left  us  a painfully  vivid  account  ( un  rCcit palpitant) 
of  one  of  these  missions,  in  which  he  took  part.  If  w’e  are  to  judge  of 
the  account  from  the  exactitude  with  which  he  describes  the  places, 
and  which  I have  been  able  to  verify  on  the  spot,  his  veracity  is 
unquestionable.  The  delegate  or  ambassador  of  this  factory,  and  his 
suite,  travelled  in  eloseef  norimons , and  were  always  treated  as 
prisoners  of  state.  They  were  surrounded  by  certain  honours,  but 
w?ith  a few  rare  exceptions,  they  wrere  prevented  from  seeing  anything. 
Kaempffer  was  obliged  to  use  prodigious  address  in  order  to  make  his 
observations,  take  his  notes,  and  make  by  stealth  the  sketches  w’hich 
he  gives  in  his  work.  The  members  of  the  embassy,  when  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  Shogoon  or  Mikado  (whom, 
however,  they  never  saw,  as  he  kept  himself,  with  the  Empress, 
behind  a grating),  were  obliged,  except  the  head,  who  was  dispensed, 
to  go  through  a sort  of  theatrical  representation.  They  had  to  talk  in 
their  own  language,  abuse  one  another,  pretend  to  quarrel  and  to  be 
drunk,  and  to  perform  dances.  It  is  said  that  they  were  also  obliged 
to  tread  upon  the  Cross.  Kaempffer  says  nothing  of  this,  and  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  it  is  only  just  to  reject  this  accusation.  But  it 
is  positively  asserted  that  during  the  period  of  the  great  persecutions 
this  ceremony  often  took  place  at  Nagasaki,  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  factory,  and  that  the  Japanese  officers,  as  men  of  the 
world,  had  the  delicacy  to  warn  the  Dutch  by  inviting  them  to  look 
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another  way.  In  later  years,  not  long  before  the  port  of  Nagasaki  was 
opened,  and  the  factory  dissolved,  these  burlesque  scenes  did  not  take 
place.  The  Shogoons  had  been  sufficiently  eaified  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Dutch  abuse  one  another,  dance,  and  get  drunk.  It  is, 
however,  just  to  call  to  mind  that  the  Dutch  Government  may  claim 
the  credit  of  having,  in  its  last  treaty  with  the  Shogoon,  stipulated 
for  the  abolition  of  the  “practices  insulting  to  Christianity”  (Hubner, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  133—135)- 

The  short  and  brilliant  history  of  the  Church  of  Japan 
has  often  been  told,  although  there  seems  to  be  still  room 
for  a new  narrative  in  English,  in  which  the  letters  of  the 
missionaries  themselves  might  fill  a more  prominent  part 
than  in  former  works  of  the  kind.  Here  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  the  Christian  religion  had  taken  very  firm  root 
indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  great  persecutor,  Taicosama, 
and  that  Meaco  (Kioto)  itself  was  the  seat  of  a flourishing 
Church.  A little  more,  and  the  country  might  have  been 
all  Christian.  What  might  have  been  the  result  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  there  never  can  be  such  an  opportunity  again. 
The  opening  of  the  far  East  to  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  which  was  the  result  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Portuguese  in  so  many  parts  of  Asia,  was  an  occasion  for 
good,  for  the  spread  of  religion,  and  of  civilization  with 
religion,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  second  in  impor- 
tance even  to  the  discovery  of  America.  America  can  never 
be  rediscovered,  and  hundreds  of  her  tribes  have  been 
swept  out  of  existence,  especially  in  the  North,  and  they 
can  never  rise  from  their  graves  to  be  formed  into  Christian 
nations  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church.  In  the 
East,  the  Christian  hosts  were  met  by  an  ancient  though 
very  corrupt  civilization,  stronger  and  more  warlike,  in 
many  instances,  than  that  of  the  nations  who  were  subdued 
with  such  comparative  ease  by  Cortes  or  Pizarro.  There 
were  many  heroic  names  among  the  soldiers  of  Portugal, 
though  not  so  many  of  those  of  the  heroes  of  religious 
enterprize,  who  strove  to  plant  the  Cross  even  where 
soldiers  had  never  trod  and  merchants  had  never  sailed. 
But  Asia  held  her  own  against  Europe  better  and  more 
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vigorously  than  America.  The  European  has  often  been 
and  is  a conqueror  and  a ruler  of  Asiatics ; he  has  never 
blended  his  blood  with  theirs,  and  produced  an  independent 
State  or  a new  Christian  nation  in  conjunction  with  them. 
But  at  least  Christianity  might  have  been  handed  on  to  the 
great  nations  of  the  Old  Continent  In  eighty  years,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  had  fixed  itself  with  wonderful  tenacity  upon 
Japan,  and  in  still  later  times  it  had  laid  considerable  hold 
on  China.  In  both  cases,  the  blow,  which  prevented  its 
success,  came  in  a great  measure  from  Christian  hands. 

We  are  at  present  engaged  with  Japan  alone.  The 
Japanese  nation,  which  won  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
admiration  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  his  successors,  has,  or 
at  least  had,  every  quality  necessary  for  a great  develop- 
ment of  civilized  power  and  historical  greatness,  if  it  had 
once  been  thoroughly  Christianized.  The  position  of 
Japan,  its  natural  riches,  the  energy,  industry,  and  mental 
vigour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  capacities  for  strong  and 
free  institutions  which  they  display,  all  these  and  other 
elements  of  the  case  would  bid  us  expect  to  see  the  nation 
take  a leading  and  salutary  part  in  the  development  of 
Christian  order,  culture,  and  civilization.  Japan  might  well 
be  the  England  of  the  Pacific,  and  could  hardly  fail  to 
exercise  a happy  influence  on  the  many  teeming,  though 
less  energetic,  nations  which  divide  between  them  the 
richest  portion  of  the  globe,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  China,  as  well  as  the  magnificent 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Two  centuries  of 
Christian  civilization  might  have  made  Japan  the  greatest 
power  in  the  East,  and  they  might  have  placed  the  religion 
of  our  Lord  in  an  entirely  different  position  in  all  these 
countries  from  that  which  it  now  occupies.  But  Christianity 
is  now  presented  to  these  nations  as  a hateful  creed,  against 
which  all  national  traditions  and  prejudices  are  arrayed,  as 
the  creed  of  aggressive  and  insolent  foreigners,  whose  acts 
show  that  it  has  not  in  any  way  made  them  superior  to  the 
lowest  appetites  of  gain  and  power,  and  who  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  believe  the  religion  which  they  profess. 

The  difficulties  against  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  Eastern  nations,  raised  by  Christian  merchants, 
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adventurers,  or  conquerors,  date  from  the  first  appearance 
of  Europeans  on  the  shores  of  Asia  and  her  islands.  But 
these  difficulties  were  not  of  equal  moment  everywhere. 
They  were  enough  to  make  St  Francis  Xavier  despair  of 
the  conversion  of  the  swarming  nations  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, but  they  did  not  present  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
work  of  the  same  saint  in  Japan,  nor  to  the  labour  of  those 
who  followed  in  his  footsteps.  It  is  true  that  the  alarms  of 
Taicosama  were  aroused  by  the  imprudent  and  absurd 
boast  of  a Spanish  captain,  but  the  persecution  owed  its 
chief  virulence  to  jealousies  springing  up  within  the  Japanese 
nation  itself,  the  independence  of  which  was  never  assailed 
by  any  Christian  Power.  We  shall  see  that  at  present 
Christianity  runs  some  danger  of  being  connected  in 
the  minds  of  the  Japanese  with  foreign  aggression 
and  an  anti-national  policy.  If  it  had  been  allowed  to 
accomplish  its  peaceful  work  of  civilization  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  would  have  raised  Japan  far  above  the 
level  of  a State  with  which  it  is  possible  that  foreigners 
could  take  the  liberty  of  aggressive  measures  of  any  sort. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  permanence  and  vitality  of  the 
faith,  planted  so  long  ago,  and  for  so  long  left  without 
culture,  as  witnessed  by  what  we  may  call  the  poor  but 
still  glorious  relics  of  the  Church  of  Japan,  we  may  fairly 
augur  what  the  influence  of  that  Church  upon  the  nation 
might  have  effected  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  attain 
maturity. 

When,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Japan  was  for  the  first 
time  “opened”  to  the  civilized  world,  by  the  treaties  made, 
first  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  then  with 
several  European  Powers,  including  Great  Britain,  it  was 
the  universal  opinion  outside  the  country  that  Christianity 
had  been  entirely  extinguished.  It  soon,  however,  came 
to  be  known  that  edicts  against  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  still  to  be  seen  affixed  in  public  places,  as  in  the  days 
of  Kaempffer’s  journey,  and  after  a few  years  all  doubt  was 
entirely  set  aside.  The  treaties  which  had  been  concluded 
by  the  European  Powers  contained  clauses  which  allowed 
of  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  certain  specified  spots  at 
or  near  the  ports  which  were  now  opened  to  commerce, 
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and  in  these  clauses  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
expressly  provided  for.  They  were  to  be  allowed,  within 
the  limits  of  the  “ concessions  ” appointed  for  their  resi 
dence,  to  build  churches  and  chapels,  and  form  cemeteries. 
As  France  was  the  only  Catholic  Power  in  treaty  with 
Japan,  we  have  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  to  deal  with 
the  action  of  her  subjects  in  pursuance  of  these  provisions. 
Soon  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  some  French 
missionaries  — sent  by  the  Congregation  dcs  Missions 
Etrangbres  in  Paris — arrived  in  Japan,  and  chapels  were 
erected  in  the  five  ports  opened  to  commerce.  It  is 
curious  that  it  should  have  been  at  Nagasaki  itself,  the 
scene  of  so  many  Christian  martyrdoms,  that  the  first 
indication  of  the  existence  of  a large  number  of  native 
Christians,  the  descendants  of  those  from  among  whom 
the  martyrs  had  been  taken,  should  have  taken  place. 
Baron  Hiibner2  tells  us  that  the  French  priests  at  Naga- 
saki heard  of  the  existence  of  several  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood — one  large  place  called  Urakami  being  the 
chief — which  were  inhabited  by  Christians,  and  that  they 
went  at  once  to  exercise  their  ministry  among  their  newly 
discovered  brethren.  M.  L£on  Pages8  tells  the  story  in  a 
somewhat  different  way — that  the  Christians  came  of 
themselves  as  soon  as  the  cross  was  raised  over  the  chapel 
at  Nagasaki.  He  adds  that  the  information  thus  received, 
which  was  gradually  swelled  by  fresh  communications, 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  as  many  as  two  hundred 
thousand  Christians  at  that  time  in  Japan.  They  had 
preserved,  as  Baron  Hiibner’s  statement  tells  us,  all  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith  and  the  formula  of 
baptism.  There  were  in  each  community  men  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  administer  baptism.  These  men 
belonged  to  certain  families,  and  inherited  their  dignity. 
Some  books  of  prayer  were  found  among  them.  Nagasaki, 
though  not  built  till  the  days  of  Taicosama,  is  on  the 
southern  island,  Kiousiou — the  part  of  Japan  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  that 
in  which  Christianity  flourished  most  in  the  times  of  the 
missionaries  who  followed  him.  But  it  appears  that  even. 

9 T.  ii.,  p.  14 1.  3 Le  Persecution  dcs  Chretiens  an  yd/on,  p.  5. 
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at  present  there  are  Christian  communities  in  the  large 
island  of  Niphon,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeddo 
itself.  These  may  either  be  descendants  of  Christians 
formerly  established  on  the  spot,  or  they  may  have  been 
transplanted  to  their  present  abodes  from  their  original 
homes  by  way  of  punishment 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  L£on  Pages,  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  contains  many  details  concerning  the  persecution 
of  which  • we  are  speaking  which  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Baron  Hiibner,  whose  account  is  perfectly 
trustworthy  and  probable  as  far  as  it  goes.  No  specific 
cause  is  assigned  for  the  persecution  in  the  pages  of  the 
Austrian  diplomate,  but  we  gather  from  documents  cited  by 
M.  L6on  Pages — which  are  confirmed  by  Baron  Hiibner’s 
statements — that  the  crisis  originated  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Christians  to  call  in  and  fee  the  bonzes  for  certain  cere- 
monies which  are  usual  in  Japan  on  the  occasion  of 
funerals.  The  probability  is  that  the  native  Christians 
were  emboldened  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  the  bonzes 
by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  flag  and  the  erection  of  the 
Catholic  chapel  at  Nagasaki,  if  not  by  the  exhortations  of 
the  zealous  French  priests.  At  all  events,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  place  summoned  sixty  or  seventy  Christians 
to  his  tribunal,  and  imprisoned  them.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1867.4  The  foreign  consuls  at  Nagasaki  made 
a collective  protest  in  their  favour,  and  General  von 
Valkenburgh,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  joined  in  these  remonstrances. 
Some  correspondence  ensued  between  M.  L6on  Roches, 
the  French  Minister  in  Japan,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Taicoon  or  Shogoon,  on  the  subject,  which  ended  in  an 
order  for  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  prisoners  on  the 
demand  of  the  French  representative,  who  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Vicar  Apostolic  and 
the  missionaries  to  induce  the  Christians  to  observe  for 
the  future  “the  laws  of  their  country,”  meaning  thereby 
the  religious  ceremonies  already  referred  to.  The  corres- 

Mgr.  Petitjean,  in  his  letter  to  M.  Leon  Roches,  says  that  the  perse- 
cution had  been  brewing  since  April,  and  that  the  blow  fell  on  the  15th 
of  July. 
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pondence  of  M.  Ldon  Roches  with  the  Vicar  Apostolic  is 
given  by  M.  L6on  Pages  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  intervention  of  the  French  envoy 
was,  after  all,  without  any  real  result  A Japanese  official 
was  sent  to  Nagasaki  to  arrange  the  matter ; he  put  the 
prisoners  to  the  torture,  and  declared  that  he  would 
liberate  none  who  would  not  give  some  promise  as  to 
the  future  which  would  amount  to  an  apostacy  from 
Christianity.  Some  of  the  poor  victims  accepted  this 
disgraceful  offer,  and  others  were  put  to  death. 

We  have  said  that  the  representations  of  M.  L6on 
Roches  had  been  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
potentate  known  in  Europe  as  the  Taicoon  or  Shogoon. 
Every  one  now  knows  the  mistake  under  which  the  whole 
Western  world  lay  as  to  the  real  position  in  Japan  of  the 
Shogoon,  with  whom  the  treaties  of  the  civilized  Powers 
had  been  made  a few  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  The  ancient  belief  was,  as  Baron  Hiibner 
states,6  that  Japan  had  two  Emperors,  one  of  whom 
governed  in  the  religious  sphere,  the  other  in  the  temporal 
sphere.  The  Mikado  was  the  spiritual  head,  the  Shogoon 
the  temporal  head. 


Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  thought 
thus,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  foreign  admirals  who  had 
made  treaties  before  their  arrival,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
Shogoon,  and  negotiated  and  concluded  their  treaties  with  him. 
Later  on  they  found  out  that  the  Shogoon,  although,  since  the  twelfth 
century,  he  had  been  more  or  less  master  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  country,  was  legally  no  more  than  the  first  vassal  of  the 
Emperor,  that  he  had  no  power  to  negotiate  with  foreigners,  and  that 
he  had  signed  the  treaties  against  the  will  and  the  orders  of  the 
Mikado.  His  position  was  already  shaken,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  and 
he  had  desired  to  avail  himself  of  his  relations  with  the  foreigners,  in 
order  to  overawe  the  Court  of  Kioto  (Meaco),  and  to  keep  down 
certain  great  daimios  who  were  urging  the  Emperor  to  break  openly 
with  him.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  order  to  leave  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  Western  Powers  in  their  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
authority,  he  took,  in  his  dealings  with  them,  the  Chinese  title  of 
Taicoon  (which  implies  sovereign  power),  instead  of  his  habitual  title 
of  Shogoon,  which  answers  to  that  of  commander  in  chief.  But  his 
conduct  led  to  results  which  were  quite  opposite  to  his  hopes.  It 
hastened  on  the  league  among  his  enemies  and  the  abolition  of  his 
office.  The  supreme  power  throughout  the  whole  Empire  was  once 
more  nominally  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Mikado.  In  fact,  it 

T.  ii.,  p.  167. 
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passed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  four  great  clans  who  had  overthrown  the 
Shogoon,  or  rather  to  their  principal  agents,  who  are  now  the  counsel- 
lors and  ministers  of  the  Emperor.  The  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  sooner  or  later  altered  very  materially  the 
internal  condition  of  Japan  ; but  the  involuntary  mistake  of  the 
English  and  French  plenipotentiaries,  the  fact  that  they  addressed 
themselves,  not  to  the  Mikado,  but  to  his  vassal,  seemed  to  rally 
round  the  discontented  daimios  all  the  elements  of  hostility  to  the 
foreigners,  and  consequently  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  Shogoon. 

We  have  made  this  extract  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
showing  that  political  considerations  may  very  well  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  persecution  of  the  native 
Christians,  just  now  mentioned.  The  Shogoon  was 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  negotiations  with  foreigners, 
and  the  Christians  represented,  to  some  extent,  those  very 
foreigners  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  attack  in  their  own 
persons.  The  revolution,  mentioned  in  the  above  extract, 
took  place  the  very  year  after  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  of  Urakami,  and,  within  a few  months  of  its 
success,  new  edicts  were  published  by  the  successful 
assailants  of  the  Shogoonat  against  what  they  called  “ the 
abominable  sect”  of  the  Christians.  The  causes  of  the 
revolution  are  entirely  obscure — indeed,  we  are  probably 
very  far  from  a clear  comprehension  of  the  whole  series  of 
political  changes  in  Japan,  down  to  the  present  time,  which 
have  attracted  so  much  anxious  attention  in  Europe,  and 
which  seem  likely  to  plunge  the  nation  into  irremediable 
and  chronic  anarchy.  But  in  a state  of  society  such  as 
that  which  exists  in  Japan,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
must  be  a thousand  active  and  powerful  influences  at  work, 
which  must  be  as  hostile  as  it  is  possible  to  be  to  the 
faith  and  religion  of  the  Cross — and  the  presence  of  such 
influences  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  consideration 
of  the  prospects  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the  policy 
likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Mikado  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  formidable  opposition  which  they 
are  sure  to  arouse  on  the  other. 

It  is  certain  that  1868  and  1869,  the  year  of  the 
revolution  and  that  which  immediately  succeeded  it,  were 
years  of  great  suffering  to  the’  native  Christians.  The 
persecution  still  fell  principally  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Urakami  and  the  neighbourhood.  Some  four  thousand 
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men  were  taken  from  their  homes,  and  allotted,  as  prisoners 
to  be  devoted  to  hard  labour  in  quarries,  mines,  and  other 
such  places,  to  certain  daimios,  a list  of  whom  is  given  by 
M.  L^on  Pages.6  This  was  to  be  their  punishment,  unless 
they  apostatized.  A correspondence  was  meantime  going 
on  between  the  Ministers  of  the  Mikado  and  some  of  the 
foreign  representatives  at  Yokohama,  but  the  promises  of 
indulgence  made  by  the  former  were  illusory,  and  were 
regarded  as  such  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
It  appears  that  a number  of  the  Christians  gave  way  under 
torture  and  imprisonment,  and  performed  some  act  which 
was  considered  as  apostacy.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  faithful  families  had  been  for  two  centuries 
without  any  teaching  but  such  as  was  traditional,  and 
had  had  no  priests  to  instruct  them,  or  to  administer  to 
them  the  sacraments.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
more  wonderful  that  the  great  majority  should  have  pre- 
served their  faith  intact,  and  have  been  ready  to  suffer 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  die  for  it,  than  that  there  should 
have  been  some  instances  of  weakness,  and  that  perhaps 
some  pagan  observances  and  traditions  had  been  mixed 
up  with  the  Christianity  which  they  had  received  from 
their  fathers.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  mixture  of  paganism,  of  which  we  hear  something  in 
the  account  of  Baron  Hiibner,  consisted  mainly  in  such 
matters  as  the  funeral  rites,  the  abandonment  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  pretext  for  persecution. 
By  the  side  of  the  instances  of  apostacy  just  mentioned, 
there  were  many  true  martyrdoms,  for  a large  number  of 
the  Christians  sank  under  the  tortures  and  other  hardships 
inflicted  upon  them.  The  persecution  did  not  rage  against 
men  only — many  innocent  children  lost  their  lives,  and 
wives  and  daughters  were  insulted  and  sold  into  slavery 
and  dishonour. 

A particularly  savage  act  of  persecution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1870  drew  the  attention  of  the  representatives 
of  foreign  Powers  more  pointedly  than  ever  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  gave  rise  to  formal  and 
united  protests,  which  could  not  entirely  be  disregarded. 

6 Le  Persecution  des  Chretiens  cn  Japon , pp.  1 8,  19. 
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The  scene  of  persecution  was  still  the  same,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Empire,  the  island  of  Goto,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nagasaki.  At  the  date  mentioned,  a large  number 
of  Christians  were  seized  at  Urakami  and  placed  on 
board  steamers,  to  be  transported  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Baron  Hiibner  states  the  number  of  victims  as 
four  thousand,  but  he  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  whole 
number  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  made  at  different 
times  for  that  of  the  Christians  seized  upon  this  particular 
occasion.  Sir  H.  Parkes  was  himself  on  the  spot,  as  he 
was  visiting  the  “treaty”  ports  in  an  English  vessel.  The 
real  number  seems  to  have  been  seven  hundred.  All  the 
consuls  at  Nagasaki  protested  immediately ; and  the 
protest  was  enforced  by  the  presence  and  active  execution 
of  the  English  Minister,  who  had  an  interview  with  the 
Governor  of  the  town,  and  begged  that  the  measures  to 
be  taken  against  the  Christians  might  be  postponed  until 
he  had  returned  to  Yokohama  and  interceded  with  the 
Government  of  the  Mikado.  He  was  unable  to  prevail 
on  the  local  official  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  and 
returned  at  once  to  Yokohama,  where,  after  a few  days,  a 
long  interview  took  place  between  the  Japanese  Ministers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers,  England, 
France,  America,  and  North  Germany.  The  protocol  of 
this  interview  is  given  at  great  length  by  M.  L£on  Pages,7 
and  would  fill  too  large  a space  to  transcribe  it  here.  It 
is  interesting  as  bringing  out  in  relief  two  or  three  remark- 
able points,  on  which  it  may  be  well  to  say  a few  words. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Japanese 
authorities  have,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  better  , of 
their  civilized  opponents.  They  are  evidently  quite  con- 
vinced, that  if  the  foreign  Powers  choose  to  take  the  matter 
of  the  persecution  of  the  native  Christians  up  in  earnest, 
they  can  force  the  Mikado’s  hand  as  easily  as  they  forced 
the  Shogoon’s.  But  they  are  quite  aware  that  the  Powers 
are  not  unanimous  on  the  subject,  and  that,  to  several  of 
them,  the  great  commercial  interests  of  their  countrymen 
which  are  involved  in  the  continuance  of  peaceful  inter- 
course with  Japan  will  far  outweigh  any  zeal  for  the 

7 P.  30,  seq. 
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Christian  faith,  or  even  for  the  principle  of  toleration,  in 
the  decision  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war  on  such  an 
unimportant  point  as  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood. 
This  gives  the  Japanese  an  advantage  in  the  argument  of 
which  they  are  quite  able  to  avail  themselves,  although  at 
the  same  time  they  do  not  make  it  too  prominent  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  intervention  of  the  representatives  of 
what  we  suppose  ought  rather  to  be  called  Civilizationdom 
than  Christendom,  issued  in  mutual  assurances  which  in 
truth  came  to  nothing  as  far  as  concerned  the  protection  of 
the  native  Christians. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  discussion  is  the 
absolute  identity  in  principle  of  the  Japanese  arguments 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  doctrines  about  Church  and 
State  which  are  now  current  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  on 
the  other.  It  is  no  great  compliment  to  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Dr.  Falk,  or  to  their  English  partizans  and  admirers  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  press — from  Mr.  Fawcett  down  to 
the  unfledged  Templar  and  the  maundering  “ revert”  who 
do  the  paganism  and  anti-Ultramontanism  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette — to  say  that  they  are  apt  disciples  of 
Sanjo,  Iwacoura,  Sawa,  Terachima,  and  others,  the 
Japanese  representatives  in  the  conference  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  So,  however,  it  is — at  least  the  doctrines 
are  identical,  though,  as  no  one  has  ever  far  to  seek  for 
pagan  principles,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  German 
Chancellor  may  have  had  no  need  to  study  his  Japanese 
rivals  in  order  to  arrange  his  own  system.  If  we  put 
Ultramontanism  instead  of  Christianity,  and  the  divine 
right  of  the  State  to  supremacy  even  in  matters  of 
conscience  instead  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mikado,  we 
have  the  two  lines  of  policy  entirely  parallel.  “If  the 
Christians,”  says  Iwacoura,  “ follow  the  religion  of  their 
Emperor,  there  is  no  further  reason  for  punishing  them. 
The  principal  ground  for  their  punishment  is  that,  by 
reason  of  their  profession  of  Christianity,  they  despised 
the  religion  of  their  country.  According  to  the  State 
religion  the  Mikado  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Spirit ; he  governs  by  divine  right  by  reason  of  his  divine 
origin.  Christianity  teaches  the  people  to  despise  and  to 
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disbelieve  this  point  of  our  faith.”  “If  the  Ultramontanes,” 
says  Prince  Bismarck,  “ would  follow  a national  Church, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  persecuting  them.  Their 
great  offence  is  their  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
of  their  country  in  matters  of  religion.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  the  German  Empire  the  State  is  the  highest  and 
most  direct  work  of  God,  and  rules  everywhere  by  virtue  of 
its  divine  origin.  Ultramontanism  teaches  the  people  to 
despise  and  disbelieve  this  point  of  our  faith.”  “ It  is 
absolutely  necessary,”  says  Iwacoura,  " that  we  should  be 
able  to  govern  our  people,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to 
execute  these  measures  against  the  inhabitants  of  Ura- 
kami.”  “ It  is  absolutely  necessary,”  says  Dr.  Falk,  “ that 
we  should  be  able  to  govern  Germany ; it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  we  should  banish  the  Jesuits,  Redemptorists, 
and  others,  and  pass  these  new  laws  about  Church 
discipline.”  “ Ultramontanism,”  says  Prince  Bismarck, 
“ is  a danger  to  the  State,  and  must  be  repressed.”  “ Oxir 
government,”  says  Iwacoura,  “ is  absolute,  and  reigns  only 
by  religion.  As  we  do  not  wish  to  make  government 
impossible,  we  are  obliged  to  repress  Christianity.” 

A third  feature  worthy  of  notice  is  the  adroitness  with 
which  the  Japanese  Ministers  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  foreign  envoys  to  an  alleged 
infringement  of  the  treaties  with  which  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  latter  were  charged.  The  treaties,  as 
was  truly  urged  by  the  Japanese,  guarantee  to  the  foreign 
settlers  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  within 
their  own  prescribed  limits  of  residence,  but  they  do  not 
permit  them  to  go  beyond  those  limits,  or  to  propagate 
their  religion  among  the  Japanese.  “ Neither  of  the 
contracting  parties,”  says  Iwacoura,  "is  to  molest  the 
other.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  treaties.  We  have  granted 
to  the  foreigners  their  places  of  worship,  and  we  have  given 
them  no  trouble.  But  we  have  stated  that  the  missionaries 
have  established  a place  of  worship  at  Urakami,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  foreign  establishment,  and  that  they  go 
thither  by  night  and  practise  their  religion.”  Upon  this 
assertion,  true  or  false,  the  French  representative  declared 
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that  the  missionaries  ought  not  to  have  done  this,  and 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  Then  another  of 
the  Japanese  Ministers,  Terachima,  went  on  to  renew  the 
charge.  It  was  not  according  to  the  treaties  that  the 
natives  should  frequent  the  churches  of  the  foreigners,  or 
that  the  latter,  even  within  the  conceded  limits,  should 
preach  and  try  to  propagate  their  religion.  But  this  was 
done.  The  foreign  priests  had  in  truth  encouraged  the 
Christians,  and  led  them  to  compromise  themselves.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  missionaries  had  promised 
them  assistance.  The  Japanese  Government  would  have 
done  better  to  make  their  complaints  against  the  priests 
earlier  in  the  course  of  the  affair,  and  if  they  had  done  so 
perhaps  they  would  have  had  fewer  of  their  own  subjects 
to  punish.  The  French  Minister  replied  to  this  that  the 
persecution  had  begun  before  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  that  the  existence  of  Christian  communities, 
which  had  been  treated  with  severity,  was  ascertained  in 
the  very  interior  of  the  country,  whither  no  European  had 
penetrated.  The  Japanese  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to 
say  to  this  but  that  these  people  were  rebels.  They  had 
defied  the  Government,  and,  near  Nagasaki,  had  opened  a 
place  of  worship  which  the  missionaries  visited  at  night. 
This  answer  produced  a declaration  from  M.  Outrey,  the 
French  Minister,  that  the  place  of  Christian  worship  might 
be  destroyed  and  the  visits  of  the  missionaries  prevented,  if 
they  went  to  places  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by 
the  treaties ; and  when  Iwacoura  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  foreign  representatives  would  restrain  the  missionaries, 
the  same  M.  Outrey  undertook  to  do  so,  and  the  American 
Minister  made  a declaration  in  general  terms  which  was  to 
the  same  effect. 

Another  conference  seems  to  have  taken  place  a few 
weeks  after  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The 
Japanese  officials  promised  that  no  more  “ deportations  ” 
of  Christians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki  should 
take  place  ; this  promise,  however,  was  not  observed.  They 
further,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  requested  the  foreign 
Ministers  to  propose  to  them  some  suggestions  for  the 
definitive  settlement  of  the  religious  question.  The 
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foreigners,  however,  had  nothing  to  propose  except  that 
the  native  Christians  who  were  suffering  under  the  perse- 
cution should  be  at  once  restored  to  their  homes.  The 
chief  diplomatic  result  of  the  conferences  was  that  the 
Japanese  Minister  drew  up  a memorandum,  which  may  be 
read  at  full  length  in  M.  L6on  Pages’  pamphlet,8  stating 
that  the  people  of  Urakami  had  been  punished  for 
resistance  to  the  laws,  and  not  simply  on  account  of  their 
professing  the  religion  of  the  foreigners ; that  the  cases 
in  which  foreigners  who  had  come  to  Japan  as  missionaries 
— it  would  seem  as  Protestant  missionaries — had  been 
employed  by  the  Government  in  its  own  schools  as 
teachers  of  languages,  as  well  as  the  toleration  allowed 
in  the  dissemination  of  books  of  all  sorts,  proved  that  the 
Japanese  Ministry  intended  to  alter  the  laws  which  pro- 
scribed Christianity;  that  the  foreign  priests  had  led  the 
people  astray  by  promising  them  protection ; and  that 
the  so-called  Christians  were  only  such  in  name,  and  had 
deserved  punishment  for  their  misdeeds.  The  only  mis- 
deeds, however,  that  are  specified  consist  in  the  dishonour 
done  to  the  national  religion  and  to  the  divine  ancestors  of 
the  Mikado.  The  memorandum  concludes  by  saying  that 
if  the  missionaries  would  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
people  there  would  be  no  more  trouble,  the  Japanese 
Government  would  not  have  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
natives  from  having  recourse  to  them  for  instruction,  and 
could  then  have  no  further  objection  to  make  to  the 
restoration  to  their  native  villages  of  the  Christians 
then  under  punishment  “The  Japanese  Government,” 
it  naively  adds,  “wishes  that  its  subjects  should  be 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  your  country 
has  the  superiority,  rather  than  in  religion,  and  it  desires 
above  all  that  the  friendship  between  our  countries  may 
increase  more  and  more.” 

As  a proper  finale  to  these  diplomatic  dealings,  the 
foreign  representatives  gave  a sort  of  collective  “ adhesion  ” 
to  the  memorandum  of  the  Japanese  in  the  following  terms — 

The  Japanese  Government  having  declared  that  the  action  of 
certain  foreign  missionaries,  who  had  preached  beyond  the  limits  of 

8 P.  44,  seq. 
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the  foreign  establishments,  has  occasioned  serious  trouble,  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Japanese  Government  consider  that  the 
removal  of  the  native  Christians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki 
is  a political  necessity,  the  foreign  representatives  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  they  will  themselves,  in  their  own  names,  take  all  the 
measures  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  foreign  missionaries  from  acting 
in  such  a manner,  and  that  they  will  punish  them  if  they  persist  in 
doing  so.  It  is,  however,  quite  understood  that  the  native  Christians 
who  have  been  transported  from  Urakami  shall  be  all  restored  to 
their  homes. 

(Signed)  Harry  S.  Parkes  (England). 

Max  Outrey  (France). 

C.  E.  de  Long  (America). 

January,  1870.  M.  Von  Brandt  (North  Germany). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  after  this,  the  Japanese 
Government  has  felt  but  little  fear  of  the  action  of  the 
foreign  representatives  in  prevention  of  persecution  of 
Christianity.  Since  the  year  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  intelligence  of  renewed  acts  of  barbarity  have 
been  from  time  to  time  received  in  Europe.  There  has 
been  occasional  talk  of  a restoration  of  the  exiles,  or 
rather  of  the  survivors  of  the  exiles,  to  their  homes ; but 
it  has  turned  out  that  those  who  have  apostatized  have 
been  allowed  to  return,  while  those  who  stand  firm  have 
been  either  put  to  a violent  death,  or  got  rid  of  by  the 
slower  process  of  gradual  starvation,  or  othei:  ill-treatment, 
which  has  ended  in  the  same  way.  It  is  fair  to  state 
that  in  some  cases  the  persecution — as  in  the  old  Roman 
Empire — has  been  the  act  of  local  officials,  rather  than  of 
the  central  Government,  which  has  disavowed  the  acts 
of  its  subordinates,  and  withdrawn  their  powers.  This  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  a persecution  in  the  province  of 
Imari,  in  which  two  thousand  persons  were  exiled,  many 
of  them  even  tortured  and  put  to  death.9  The  case  for 

9 See  an  article  in  the  Times , March  4,  1872,  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  a writer  on  the  spot,  in  the  Japan  Gazette  of  May  9.  The  writer  in  the 
Times  laid  the  blame  on  Iwacoura,  the  Minister  already  mentioned,  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  England.  The  other  writer  doubts 
whether  Iwacoura  was  to  blame  in  this  particular  instance,  but  adds  that  he, 
“in  1870,  committed  the  grave  fault  of  lending  his  personal  and  oral  support 
to  the  barbarous  measures  which  tore  about  two  thousand  Christians  from  their 
homes,  and  condemned  them  to  the  sufferings  of  exile  and  imprisonment.” 
He  adds,  “as  to  the  detail  of  the  sufferings  which  these  Christians  had  to 
endure,  as  regards  a great  number  of  those  who  were  transported  in  1870,  I 
affirm,  and  I can  prove,  that  there  has  been  no  exaggeration.  ” 
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the  Japanese  Government  can  hardly  be  put  more  fairly  or 
favourably  before  European  eyes  than  • in  the  sense  of  the 
speech  made  by  Sir  H.  Parkes  himself  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  when  he  was  present  at  the  interview,  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London,  between  a deputation  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  and  Lord  Granville,  with  reference  to 
the  persecutions.  Sir  H.  Parkes  remarked  that  the  law 
which  proscribes  Christianity  has  never  been  repealed,  and 
that  the  thirst  of  persecution  is  a heritage  of  two  centuries 
in  Japan.  He  mentioned  a case  in  which  twelve  persons 
had  been  put  to  death  simply  for  being  Christians.  More- 
over, it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Christianity  threatens 
the  foundation  of  the  authority  of  the  Mikado,  which 
rests  on  the  popular  belief  of  his  divine  reign.  The 
inhabitants  of  Urakami  had  been  transported,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Government,  “in  the 
interests  of  order.”  The  same  Government  had  promised 
that  the  exiles  should  not  be  badly  used.  Sir  H.  Parkes 
had  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  on  the  spot,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  this  promise  was  not  kept  in  one  case,  the 
Government  had  disavowed  and  blamed  its  subordinates. 
The  Japanese  Ministers  declared  that  they  would  not  really 
oppose  the  progress  of  new  ideas  in  religion,  any  more 
than  in  politics  and  commerce  ; but  that  they  should  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  national 
prejudices  and  antipathies.  The  English  Minister  added 
that  he  had  authority  from  his  Government  to  protest  at 
once,  whenever  the  Japanese  authorities  showed  intolerance 
or  severity  towards  the  native  Christians,  and  that  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  envoys  of  other  Powers,  who 
had  often  had  occasion  to  protest  He  concluded  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion  would  gradually  change  so  as  to  enable  the 
Government  to  carry  out  its  intentions,  and  thus  decree 
the  full  toleration  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  deputation 
to  attain. 

Until  very  lately,  as  it  would  appear,  there  were  but 
few  signs  of  any  progress  towards  that  more  tolerant 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government  which 
Sir  Harry  Parkes  seemed  to  contemplate  as  possible.  It 
VOL.  xix.  m 
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is  true  that  the  edicts  against  Christianity  are  no  longer 
displayed  in  public,  having  been  withdrawn  on  the  ground 
that  their  contents  were  sufficiently  known.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Government  has  made  war  upon  the  bonzes  of 
Buddhism,  has  confiscated  their  property,  and  invited 
them  either  to  marry  or  to  enter  the  army.  This  implies, 
no  doubt,  a great  blow  to  a powerful  class  of  men,  who  are 
the  sworn  and  deeply  interested  enemies  of  Christianity ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  headlong  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  in  the  introduction  of  innovations 
which  often  seem  most  senseless,  and  in  violent  assaults 
upon  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  solid  of  Japanese 
institutions,  may  not  end  in  a strong  reaction,  which  will 
sweep  away  the  men  now  in  office,  and  lead  to  a temporary 
recrudescence  of  all  the  most  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of 
the  nation.  The  attack  on  Buddhism  is,  apparently,  in  the 
interest  of  the  older  religion  of  the  Sintos  ; but  it  is 
difficult,  at  this  distance  from  the  scene,  and  with  our 
imperfect  means  of  knowledge,  to  estimate  rightly  what  is 
now  passing  in  Japan.  Lately,  as  we  have  hinted,  there 
has  been  a change  in  the  religious  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  regards  Christianity.  The  prisoners  from  Urakami, 
or  rather,  those  of  them  who  survive,  have  been  at  length 
set  at  liberty.  “ Towards  the  end  of  last  February,”  says 
Mgr.  Petitjean,  in  a letter  to  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Foreign  Missions,  in  France,  “the  Japanese  Government 
gave  orders  to  take  down,  all  through  the  Empire,  the 
edicts  which  date  three  centuries  back,  proscribing  Chris- 
tianity under  the  most  severe  penalties.  Further,  towards 
the  end  of  March,  the  same  Government  gave  orders  for 
the  setting  at  liberty  of  the  numerous  prisoners,  who  for 
three  years,  despite  the  bad  example  of  several  apostates, 
have  courageously  suffered  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  been 
able  to  survive  the  numbers  of  their  brethren,  as  large  as 
their  own,  who  have  died  in  the  confession  of  the  faith. 
Little  by  little  the  edicts  of  proscription  have  disappeared, 
and  since  the  seventh  of  this  month  of  April,  our  prisoners 
have  begun  to  return  to  their  native  village.  Dispersed  as 
they  were  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  Empire,  their 
return  to  their  country  will  take  some  time ; but  still  we 
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are  in  hopes  that  before  long  all  will  have  returned.  At  the 
time  at  which  I write,  seven  hundred  of  them  have  been 
already  restored,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  being  restored  to  the 
place  of  their  birth.  Although  this  act  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  Government  does  not  imply  that  we 
have  as  yet  liberty  in  religion,  or  even  official  toleration, 
we  still  hope  that  the  persecution  is  at  an  end,  and  that  we 
are  coming  to  a time  of  salvation  for  Japan.” 

It  is  certainly  something  that  the  Japanese  Government 
has  been  willing  and  able  to  retrace  its  steps  in  the  matter 
of  the  persecution  of  Urakami.  A missionary  in  Yeddo, 
whose  letter  is  printed  in  the  Missions  Catkoliques  of 
July  25th,  attributes  the  result  to  the  expression  pf  opinion 
in  the  press,  far  more  than  to  any  diplomatic  pressure.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  well  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
should  become  more  widely  known  in  Europe  than  they  are 
at  present,  as  nothing  but  a strong  expression  of  public 
opinion  will  move  the  European  Governments  to  that 
efficient  protection  of  the  Christians  which  they  certainly 
need.  The  treaties  of  the  Japanese  Government  with  the 
foreign  Powers  are  just  now,  we  believe,  in  process  of 
revision,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired,  by  the  best  friends  of 
Christianity,  that  clauses  should  be  now  inserted  by  which 
freedom  as  to  religion  may  be  secured.  We  cannot  expect 
the  immense  weight  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
English  traders  with  Japan — to  take  our  own  country  as  an 
instance — interests  which  are  all  on  the  side  of  tranquillity 
at  any  cost,  and  which  might  be  placed  in  danger  by  what 
to  the  commercial  mind  takes  the  form  of  imprudent  and 
aggressive  proselytism,  to  be  counterbalanced  in  its 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  country  by  anything  short  of 
a very  strong  and  lively  public  opinion  in  favour  of  some 
stipulation  which  might  secure  liberty  to  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  place  persecution  of  the  Christians  on  the 
same  level  with  the  Slave  Trade,  as  a thing  which  .England 
will  not  permit.  When  we  consider  the  strong  line  which 
this  country  has  often  taken,  which  she  has  taken  only  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  months  in  her  dealings  with  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  in  hostility  to  the  Slave  Trade,  making 
the  discontinuance  of  such  traffic  a matter  to  be  insisted 
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upon  sword  in  hand  and  with  cannon  loaded  and  pointed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  she  should  insert,  in  any 
treaty  that  she  may  in  future  make  with  such  Powers  as 
Japan  or  China,  some  stipulations  which  would  protect 
converts  to  Christianity  from  persecution  on  the  ground  of 
religion. 

It  would  seem  from  the  letter  which  we  have  last 
quoted  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  people  in  Europe  to 
delude  themselves  as  to  the  import  of  the  late  comparative 
toleration  in  Japan,  “ It  is  much  to  be  feared/*  the  writer 
adds,  “ that  France  and  the  other  European  Powers,  who 
have  so  much  to  do  at  home,  may  content  themselves  with 
the  apparent  goodwill  of  the  Japanese.  One  of  two  things 
is  certain,  either  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  is  an  act  of 
justice,  accomplished  without  any  arrifre  pensfo , or  it  is  an 
act  of  Machiavelian  policy,  destined  to  lead  public  opinion 
astray  and  to  prevent  the  insertion,  in  the  new  treaties,  of 
any  positive  clause  in  favour  of  religious  liberty.  The  second 
hypothesis,  though  the  less  probable,  is  still  possible  ; and 
the  Christian  Powers  would  be  altogether  wanting  in 
prudence  if  they  were  to  content  themselves  with  what 
has  been  done.  Let  us  admit  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  no  longer  any  intention  of  persecuting  the 
Christians.  Even  in  that  case  it  would  be  extreme 
imprudence  to  say  nothing  upon  the  religious  question. 
The  future  of  Japan  is  most  uncertain.  The  Government 
is  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  may  fall  any  day.  The 
people,  weighed  down  with  taxes,  may  make  a revolution, 
and  then  what  will  happen?  No  official  act  has  as  yet 
proclaimed  religious  toleration.  Whatever  may  be  the 
power  in  possession,  it  will  remain  free  to  begin  again  to 
vex  the  Christians  whenever  it  thinks  good,  and  it  will 
certainly  not  fail  so  to  do,  if  at  a moment  of  trouble  it  is 
able  to  turn  public  attention  aside  in  that  direction.  Even 
after  a proclamation  of  religious  liberty,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  be  distrustful ; and  what  ought  we  not  to  do 
now  in  order  to  prevent  new  misfortunes  ? The  mania  for 
progress  is  in  the  act  of  digging  in  Japan  a gulf  which 
may  well  swallow  up  the  public  fortune.  Hundreds  of 
foreigners  are  in  the  receipt  of  fabulous  salaries.  Bank- 
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ruptcy  is  becoming  inevitable,  unless  God  raise  up  some 
man  of  capacity,  and  above  all,  of  honesty,  to  hinder  the 
plunder  and  extravagance  and  put  a stop  to  senseless 
expenditure.” 

This  last  sentence  sums  up,  we  fear,  only  too  truly  the 
prospects  of  society  in  Japan.  The  revolution  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  men  who  may  have  much  capa- 
city, but  who  have  all  that  childishness  and  that  want  of 
balance  which  characterize  the  Japanese  in  general.  They 
have  run  a muck  at  ancient  institutions,  violated  public 
opinion  and  feeling,  braved  the  hostility  of  the  most 
powerful  classes  by  wounding  them  in  their  interests,  and 
they  seem  bent  on  demolishing  the  very  foundation  of 
their  own  precarious  authority,  which  rests  on  nothing  so 
much  as  on  the  reverence  with  which  the  Mikado,  whom 
they  are  doing  their  best  to  degrade  and  deprive  of  all 
prestige,  is  regarded  by  the  people  at  large.  The  most 
absurd  imitations  of  European  customs  are  considered  as 
grave  strokes  of  policy.  Meanwhile,  the  public  expen- 
diture is  frightfully  increased,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  money  raised  by  exorbitant  taxes  finds  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  the  foreign  adventurers  who  have  imposed 
themselves  orf  the  Japanese  as  guides  of  the  blind.  A 
really  great  man,  a Taicosama  without  his  hostility  to 
Christianity,  a Taicosama,  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  avail 
himself  of  Christian  influences  as  the  only  true  sources  of 
civilization,  might  yet  save  Japan ; but  putting  aside  this 
contingency,  this  nation  seems  Jiurrying  fast  to  social 
dissolution,  which  may  perhaps  furnish  some  ambitious 
Power  with  a pretext  for  conquest  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  natural  to  look  more  than  ever  to  the  precious 
germ  of  a Christian  Church  which  has  been  so  marvellously 
preserved  to  Japan  through  so  many  generations  of  isolation 
and  proscription,  as  to  that  remnant  which  may  bring  down 
the  mercy  of  God  on  the  country,  or  grow  into  a great 
power  for  moral  and  social  regeneration.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Japan  has  entered  on 
a course  of  political  change  the  natural  issue  of  which  is 
bloody  civil  dissension  and  chronic  anarchy.  That  such  is 
to  be  the  fate  of  a nation  so  highly  endowed  with  natural 
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gifts,  must  be  a deeply  mournful  prospect  to  ail  lovers  of 
humanity,  and  the  sorrowfulness  of  such  anticipations  must 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  thought  of  what  Japan  might 
have  been  but  for  her  refusal  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  her  still  surviving  communities  of 
Christians  in  the  storm  which  may  soon  sweep  over  them. 


Playtime. 


I love  to  see  the  children 
In  their  merry  play, 

Playing,  playing,  playing, 

All  the  livelong  day. 

Grief  will  come  hereafter, 

There’s  time  enough  for  tears, 

To  me  the  children’s  laughter 
Brings  back  the  younger  years. 

The  children  have  no  sorrow, 

Then  let  them  laugh  and  play. 

And  though  we  weep  to-morrow, 

Like  them  we’ll  laugh  to-day. 

Laugh,  in  the  sunny  daytime, 

Laugh,  though  it  be  in  tears, 

As  in  the  children’s  playtime 
We  see  the  younger  years. 

G.  C. 
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The  name  of  Clement  Brentano  is  not  well  known  amongst 
us.  Yet  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  visions  of  Anne 
Catharine  Emmerich  cannot  fail  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
man  who  sat,  pen  in  hand,  for  so  many  hours  by  her  bed 
of  suffering,  recording  from  her  own  lips,  for  the  edification 
of  the  faithful,  each  detail  in  her  descriptions  of  those 
scenes  in  our  Blessed  Lord’s  life  on  earth,  of  which  she 
seemed  in  so  singular  a manner  to  be  made  an  eye-witness. 
And  we  cannot  help,  when  we  retrace  each  step  of  that 
most  patient  life  of  woe  thus  vividly  set  before  us,  feeling 
grateful  to  the  writer  of  those  pages,  who  devoted  several 
years  to  the  accurate  'preservation  of  revelations  by  which 
our  faith  has  been  strengthened  and  our  love  kindled.  To 
achieve  this,  Brentano  had  to  contend  against  great  opposi- 
tion on  all  sides,  from  the  authorities,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  of  Dulmen,  and  also  from  the  family  of  the 
Ecstatica.  That  it  was  only  in  order  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  that  he  persevered  in  his  task,  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed,  self  being  so  com- 
pletely kept  out  of  sight  that  but  few  are  even  acquainted 
with  his  name. 

Nor  in  his  own  country  has  this,  the  greatest  Catholic 
poet  of  modern  Germany,  met  with  more  honour.  So 
systematic  and  furious  were  the  attacks  made  on  him 
by  the  critics,  “ those  literary  executioners,”  as  Gorres 
terms  them,  that  he  was  not  only  banished  from  the  place 
of  honour  he  deserves,  but  his  name  has  sunk  almost  into 
oblivion.  The  cause  of  this  persecution  consists  in  the 
bold  yet  humble  return  of  the  poet  to  the  Catholic  faith — 
reason  enough  why  he  should  be  ostracized  by  the  critics 
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of  that  period,  and  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
that  of  a man  of  misdirected  talents,  and  abortive  genius.1 

Clement  Brentano  was  bom  in  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1778.  In  his  after  life  it  was  a great 
joy  to  him  to  have  come  into  the  world  on  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lady ; he  called  himself  a child  of  Mary  (Marienkind), 
and  did  in  fact  receive  the  name  of  Mary  at  the  baptismal 
font  And  truly  he  had  need  of  the  protection  of  this 
great  Mother,  for  at  that  time  religion  was  at  a low  ebb  in 
Germany  ; the  light  of  faith  burnt  dimly,  obscured  by  the 
meteors  of  a false  philosophy,  whose  glare  led  so  many 
astray.  The  principles  of  Voltaire  pervaded  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  a network  of  Freemasonry  and  secret 
societies  overspread  the  country,  Liberalism  and  Rationalism 
were  openly  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  to  which 
Catholics,  in  order  not  to  be  left  behind  by  the  advancing 
tide  of  progress  and  culture,  freely  sent  their  sons,  while 
their  daughters  were  brought  up  on  the  model  of  the 
Nouvelle  H dorse  of  Rousseau.  Such  an  education 
Brentano’s  mother  had  received,  and  no  better  dowry 
had  she  to  bequeath  to  her  children.  Nevertheless,  one 
of  the  earliest  recollections  of  Clement’s  childhood,  which 
came  back  to  his  mind  in  later  years,  was  that  of  being 
roused  from  his  sleep  on  a winter’s  night  by  the  voice  of 
his  mother,  who,  after  she  had  been  out  into  society, 
might  on  her  return  home  be  seen  bending  over  his  crib,, 
while  she  gently  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  and  prayer  to 
his  angel  guardian,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over 
his  drowsy  eyes.  “ Where  had  my  mother  learnt  this  pious 
custom  ?”  he  asks  himself.  “Perhaps  from  some  old  nurse. 
God  bless  her,  whoever  she  may  have  been.” 

The  lack  of  religious  training  so  keenly  felt  in 
Brentano’s  mother  was  certainly  not  supplied  by  his 
father.  Although  a Catholic,  and  attached  to  the  Court 
of  a Catholic  Prince,  he  was  an  open  enemy  of  monks 
and  priests,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  scorn  of 

1 The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is  drawn  from  a biographical  notice  lately 
published  in  the  German  Catholic  periodical,  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach , the 
object  of  which  is  to  place  him  before  its  readers  in  his  true  light,  and  do  some 
tardy  justice  to  his  ill  used  memory. 
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those  who  acknowledged  their  authority.  Such  too  was 
the  anti-Catholic  revolutionary  atmosphere  of  his  grand- 
parent’s house,  in  which  Clement  passed  his  early  years ; 
nor  did  better  influences  await  him  when  he  was  sent  to 
live  with  his  aunt  in  Coblentz,  a hard,  unloving  woman, 
in  whose  house  no  peace  or  concord  reigned.  Here  was 
first  developed  that  sarcastic  tendency  which  formed  so 
prominent  a feature  in  Brentano’s  character.  Young  as  he 
then  was,  no  weak  points  in  his  aunt’s  household  escaped 
him,  and  he  indemnified  himself  for  all  he  had  to  suffer  by 
the  amusement  his  description  of  them  afforded  to  his 
juvenile  comrades.  This  dangerous  quality  remained  un- 
checked throughout  his  life,  and  often  brought  him  into 
trouble,  for  clever  and  witty  as  were  his  remarks,  those 
who  smarted  under  their  sting  learnt  to  dread  one  who  had 
so  sharp  an  eye  for  the  defects  and  peculiarities  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  whose  ready  tongue  turned  them  into  such 
unsparing  ridicule.  He  knew  and  felt  this  himself.  One 
day  he  was  dining  with  an  old  friend,  and  indulging  in  his 
witty  unscrupulous  talk.  At  last  his  host  said,  “Well, 
I think  now  we  have  abused  our  neighbours  quite  long 
enough?’  Clement,  conscience  smitten,  got  up  and  left 
the  table.  Every  one  smiled.  Presently  the  master  of 
the  house  bade  one  of  his  sons  to  go  and  look  for  Clement, 
and  tell  him  to  come  back.  The  boy  found  him  in  the 
library,  sitting  on  the  floor,  crying.  When  the  message 
was  delivered  to  him  he  answered,  “ No ; I do  not  want 
to  go  back.  I shall  see  nothing  but  my  faults  before  me 
on  the  table.” 

From  his  aunt’s  home,  Clement  next  removed  when  about 
ten  years  old,  to  the  school  of  a priest  near  Heidelberg, 
a worthy  man,  whose  influence  might  have  been  most 
beneficial,  had  the  boy  remained  longer  under  his  care; 
but  in  a year’s  time  he  returned  to  Coblentz,  where  he 
attended  the  gymnasium,  taking  his  place  in  the  quinta. 
No  religious  teaching  was  to  be  had  there.  The  former 
masters,  mostly  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at 
that  time  suppressed,  were  supplanted  by  professors  of  a 
more  “enlightened”  type,  whose  aim  was  to  impart 
instruction,  not  to  educate  the  rising  generation,  and  to 
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engraft  on  a knowledge  of  the  ancients  a bold  spirit  of 
criticism  of  the  present  Religion,  the  hierarchy,  orders 
and  sacraments,  were  condemned  by  them  as  enslaving 
forms ; the  sign  of  the  Cross,  indulgences,  pilgrimages, 
and  the  like,  were  scoffed  at  as  useless  superstitions;, 
unworthy  of  the  new  era  of  progress  and  liberty.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Brentano  was  swept  out  to  sea 
by  the  irreligious  current  of  the  day,  to  drift  for  nearly 
fotty  years  without  chart  or  rudder,  tossing  in  doubt  and 
unbelief,  far  from  any  settled  * shore.  Although  for  a time 
he  lost  sight  of  land,  yet  he  was  never  happy  in  remaining 
far  from  port  and  sure  anchorage : a firm  belief  in  God 
never  forsook  him,  and  a consciousness  of  sin  was  always 
present  to  his  mind  ; his  inmost  heart  remained  true  to 
the  few  religious  impressions  of  his  childhood,  and  clung 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother  with  tender  affection  : to 
have  pained  her  was  his  greatest  grief,  and  her  pious 
admonitions,  scanty  though  they  were,  owing  to  her  own 
defective  bringing  up,  formed  a seed-corn,  which,  while  it 
appeared  to  die,  afterwards  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit  in 
the  return  of  her  son  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Whilst  Clement  was  studying  Rhenish  legends  with 
greater  zeal  than  Latin  grammar,  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  lay  aside  both  books  and  dreams,  being  summoned  to 
Frankfort  to  take  a place  in  his  fathers  house  of  business. 
Herr  Brentano  had  won  his  way  to  honours  and  distinction 
by  industrious  labour,  and  he  wished  his  sons  to  do  the 
same,  preferring  to  see  them  practical  tradespeople  rather 
than  learned  men.  This  was  a sad  comedown  for  poor 
Clement,  who  had  no  love  for  the  prose  of  life.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  descend  from  the  realms  of  imagination 
and  poetry  to  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  counting- 
house  : consequently,  the  drafts  of  goods  and  bills  of 
account  were  found  to  leave  his  desk  ornamented  with 
etchings  and  caricatures ; the  lines  of  the  solemn  ledgers 
blossomed  out  into  verses ; or  the  new  apprentice  himself, 
if  missed  from  his  stool,  might  be  discovered  perched  on 
some  old  coffee  chest  in  the  store-room,  far  away  in 
dreamland,  or  absorbed  in  a book  of  fairy  tales.  Many 
disagreements  arose  between  him  and  his  father,  whose 
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grave,  austere  character  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
flighty  imaginative  nature  of  his  son  ; his  mother  often 
had  to  interfere,  and  through  her  persuasions  Clement 
was,  in  1793,  allowed  to  enter  upon  University  life  at 
Bonn. 

The  youth  had  expressed  a wish  to  study,  and  was  in 
reality  gifted  with  no  ordinary  talent,  yet  he  distinguished 
himself  far  more  by  his  wild  pranks  than  by  his  zeal  for 
learning ; and  when,  in  the  following  year,  on  the  approach 
of  the  French,  he  left  the  University,  he  had  taken  more 
pains  to  fill  his  rooms  with  a variety  of  students’  caps 
and  fancy  pipes,  than  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  his  mother  died,  a great  loss 
for  him,  as  he  had  now  no  intercessor  with  his  father,  who 
once  again  compelled  him  to  engage  in  trade,  but  not  this 
time  in  his  own  office.  A mercantile  friend  in  Langensalza 
was  to  see  if  he  could  succeed  in  clipping  the  wild  bird’s 
wings.  Clement  offered  no  opposition ; he  took  his  place 
in  the  warehouse,  and  for  a time  all  went  on  well ; when 
his  day’s  work  was  over,  he  pursued  his  studies,  or  went 
out  into  society.  But  a foolish  freak  got  him  into  trouble ; 
some  very  piquant  verses  were  found,  setting  forth  the 
peculiarities  of  his  employer’s  wife  in  such  absurd  colours 
that  the  offence  was  deemed  past  forgiveness,  and  the 
offender  sent  home  in  disgrace.  This  unexpected  return 
was  anything  but  pleasurable  to  Clement’s  father,  but  it 
served  to  convince  him  how  useless  it  was  to  try  and 
make  a merchant  of  the  boy,  who  himself  was  sorry  to 
be  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  and  vexation,  and  was 
humbled  to  find  himself  fail  in  all  he  had  hitherto 
attempted.  There  seemed  no  one  to  whom  he  could  turn 
for  help  and  encouragement ; but  at  last  he  found  an 
advocate  in  Goethe’s  mother,  who  had  known  him  from 
his  childhood,  and  now  felt  pity  for  his  disappointment 
She  had  often  warned  him  that  directly  the  bright  vapours 
of  his  fancy  came  in  contact  with  the  rude  earth  they 
would  be  dissolved  in  showers  of  tears.  When  her  words 
came  true  she  did  her  best  to  bring  back  fair  weather 
by  pleading  his  cause  with  his  father.  A family  consulta- 
tion was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Clement’s 
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future  course  should  be  left  to  his  own  choice.  For  a 
time,  therefore,  he  attended  a neighbouring  College  to 
make  up  for  the  time  he  had  lost,  and,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1797,  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Jena. 

The  various  experiences  of  his  past  years  had  helped 
to  mould  Brentano's  character.  It  was  a peculiar  one, 
thoroughly  known  and  appreciated  by  few ; indeed, 
throughout  his  life  it  was  his  fate  to  be  misunderstood. 
This  embittered  him,  and  caused  his  real  nature  to  hide 
itself  behind  a screen  of  defiant  reserve;  under  this 
repellent  exterior  glowed  a warm  and  generous  heart, 
which  felt  keenly  the  dislike  he  often  inspired.  “Even 
the  best  and  nicest  people  have  nothing  good  to  say  of 
me,”  he  wrote,  sadly,  to  his  sister  Bettina,  his  greatest 
friend,  and  the  confidante  of  all  his  griefs ; “ no  one  really 
understands  and  cares  about  me,  no  one  but  you.  I am 
blamed  for  faults  I never  committed,  my  words  are  taken 
up  and  interpreted  au  pied  de  la  lettre ; when  I mean  the 
very  reverse  of  what  I say.”  We  must  confess  that 
Brentano  himself  was  to  blame  for  the  severe  judgments 
passed  on  him.  Who  could  suspect  the  timidity  and  even 
shyness  which  lurked  under  his  assumed  ease  and  gaiety 
of  manner,  and  that  the  sparkling  coruscations  of  witty 
sarcasm  so  freely  thrown  out  were  meant  as  a blind  to 
conceal  his  real  self  ? Who  could  know  that  sometimes, 
in  the  midst  of  his  giddiest  flights  or  most  brilliant  sallies, 
a feeling  of  disgust  would  come  over  him,  making  him 
long  to  throw  off  the  mask,  fly  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and, 
striking  his  breast,  cry  with  the  publican,  “God  be  merciful 
to  me  a sinner ! ” These  retours  sur  Ini-m^me,  in  which  he 
felt  his  own  true  misery  and  dearth  of  all  real  affection, 
preserved  him  from  being  dazzled  by  the  adulation  he 
met  with  in  society.  His  conversational  talents  made  him 
a welcome  guest  both  in  learned  circles  and  fashionable 
assemblies ; when  he  spoke,  all  listened.  He  seemed  able 
to  talk  on  any  subject,  to  take  up  any  theme,  and  from 
this  starting-point  to  traverse  the  realms  of  poetry  or 
science,  holding  his  hearers  entranced  as  he  sped  from 
jEschylus  and  Sophocles  to  the  sages  of  India,  returning 
to  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Calderon,  winding  up  with  a 
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well  aimed  shaft  at  Kotzebue,  his  pet  aversion.  Nor  was 
this  glitter  mere  tinsel;  he  was  well  read,  besides  being 
clever  by  nature.  Yet  there  lacked  a solid  foundation  to 
this  brilliant  edifice.  His  education  had  been  unsystematic 
and  irregular,  his  studies  desultory  and  fragmentary,  and 
now  he  seemed  incapable  of  steady  application,  of  per- 
sistent progress  in  a chosen  path.  He  could  complete 
nothing ; he  would  begin  some  work,  and  lay  it  aside,  or 
hurry  to  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  He  would  strike 
out  some  path,  and  easily  diverge  if  a more  inviting  vista 
opened  on  his  view.  What  he  lacked  was  the  correcting 
hand  of  a wise  and  not  too  lenient  father,  who  would  have 
guided  his  powerful  mind,  curbed  his  independent  spirit, 
pruned  the  exuberant  growth  of  his  fancy,  and  taught  him 
to  use  aright  those  gifts,  which  rendered  him  capable  of  so 
much  while  he  accomplished  so  little. 

But  we  must  follow  him  to  Jena,  where  he  took  his  place 
in  the  literary  world,  and  flung  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  disputations  of  the  day.  It  was  a time  of  conflict  and 
transition.  The  doctrines  of  Voltaire  had  lost  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  the  new  systems  of  philosophy,  introduced 
by  Fichte  and  Schelling,  were  eagerly  embraced  as  a 
substitute  for  the  universal  scepticism  of  which  men  began 
to  grow  weary.  The  followers  of  Kant,  disputing  inch  by 
inch  the  ground  of  which  they  had  so  long  held  undis- 
puted possession,  saw  to  their  grief  the  youth  of  modern 
Germany  range  themselves  round  the  standards  of  these 
new  guides.  The  battle  ran  high  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity, from  the  crowded  lecture  rooms  where  the  several 
leaders  expounded  their  favourite  theories,  to  the  coffee 
houses  and  taverns  where  the  excited  students  defended 
their  opinions  with  more  forcible  arguments  than  words 
could  afford.  Brentano  scoffed  at  all  these  systems  of 
philosophy,  which  led  back  to  the  primeval  condition  and 
origin  of  all;  he  compared  them  to  a dog  running  after  its 
own  tail,  an  unravelling  of  the  web  of  the  universe,  ending 
where  it  had  begun,  with  chaos.  The  romantic  school 
attracted  his  aesthetic  nature;  he  joined  Novalis  and  Tieck, 
its  principal  leaders,  in  their  endeavour  to  introduce  a new 
era  of  art  and  poetry,  to  rekindle  a life  and  growth 
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checked  by  the  withering  blasts  of  indifferentism  and 
scepticism.  In  pursuing  this  aim,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  look  back  to  the  middle  ages,  the  time  of  a living, 
practical  faith,  when  the  bond  of  a common  Christianity 
united  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  when  science  was  subor- 
dinate to  religion,  and  Catholicism  gave  to  poet  and 
painter  their  noblest  inspirations. 

But  all  was  to  prove  a delusion.  The  warmth  and  vigour 
of  those  bygone  times  seemed,  indeed,  a realization  of  the 
highest  ideal  of  this  new  school,  but  the  atmosphere  was 
too  pure,  the  standard  too  high  for  the  corrupt  morals  and 
vitiated  taste  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some 
few  of  the  highest  minds  did,  indeed,  grope  their  way  to 
the  light  of  truth.  At  this  many  took  alarm,  and  dreading 
a return  to  the  “ dark  ages,”  when  authority  was  respected 
and  virtue  practised,  they  sought  for  refuge  in  a vague 
universal  religion,  half  pantheism,  half  highflown  mys- 
ticism, which  should  permit  freedom  of  thought  and  lic^hse 
of  manners.  Brentano  could  not  feel  at  ease  here,  the 
bad  tone  of  society  was  uncongenial  to  him.  He  went 
to  Weimar,  where  Wieland,  who  had  known  his  mother  s 
family,  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  would  have  taken 
him  under  his  care,  but  Brentano  had  quite  outgrown  the 
leading-strings  of  this  good  friend,  whom  he  designated  a 
dry  old  Philistine.  GSethe  was  his  hero,  yet  not  even  his 
admiration  for  him,  nor  the  kindness  shown  him  by  this 
king  of  poets,  could  restrain  him,  when  occasion  offered, 
from  indulging  in  a jest  at  his  expense.  Brentano  had 
early  learnt  to  take  a rapid  measure  of  his  fellow  men ; 
his  quick  eye  penetrated  below  the  surface,  and  found 
there  too  often  but  vacuity.  Before  long  he  wearied  of 
the  life  in  Weimar  as  he  had  done  of  that  in  Jena.  About 
this  time  he  made  acquaintance  with  Schlegel,  and  was  by 
him  roused  to  literary  activity.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
published  Godwi  and  his  Satires — works  which  have  done 
him  an  injury  for  which  none  of  his  later  writings  could 
compensate.  Godwi  is  a thoroughly  bad  novel,  though 
a few  pearls  may  be  picked  out  of  the  heap  of  rubbish. 
In  later  years  its  author  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
youthful  production,  and  took  pains  to  suppress  it.  His 
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only  consolation  with  respect  to  it  was,  that  he  had  been 
so  completely  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  when  writing  it,  that  he  was  hardly  responsible  for 
its  evil  tone.  Many  years  after,  on  this  work  being 
mentioned  to  him  by  a Russian  princess,  he  curtly 
answered — “ I think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  reading 
such  a book.”  The  Satires  are  equally  worthless  ; a mere 
outpouring  of  unsparing  sarcasm. 

In  1803,  Brentano  married.  His  choice  had  fallen  on 
a divorced  woman,  and  a professing  Protestant ; neverthe- 
less, her  influence  over  him  seems  to  have  been  the  reverse 
of  what  one  might  have  expected,  for  three  years  after 
we  find  him  making  a pilgrimage,  on  which  she  accom- 
panied him,  and  even  approaching  the  sacraments  after 
years  of  neglect  This  pious  action  brought  down  on 
him  a storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse ; it  was  even  thought 
important  enough  to  form  the  theme  of  a venomous  article 
in  one  of  the  leading  journals.  Brentano  let  this  attack  pass 
unnoticed  ; but  when,  a few  months  later,  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  the  same  writer  went  so  far  as  to  jeer  at  the  agony 
of  grief  into  which  this  bereavement  threw  Brentano,  he 
could  no  longer  keep  silence,  but  retorted  on  his  adversary 
in  one  of  those  pungent  articles  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
produce.  He  was  then  living  at  Heidelberg,  occupying 
himself  in  collecting  and  arranging  old  ballads  and  national 
legends.  The  study  of  these  relics  of  a purer  age  had 
raised  the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  his  friendship  with  Gorres 
and  Arnim  had  also  been  beneficial  to  him.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1806,  he  led,  with  these  kindred  souls* 
a bachelor  life  of  the  most  simple  and  studious  description. 
Their  ordinary  meeting  place  of  an  evening  was  a large 
and  almost  unfurnished  room  in  an  obscure  tavern,  where 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  dawn  to  surprise  the 
friends  at  their  labours.  The  Marvellous  Horn  ; a book  for 
Boys , is  the  best  known  of  their  joint  productions.  They 
also  started  a newspaper  called  the  Hermits  Gazette , 
directed  against  the  Philistinism  of  the  day.  The  undeni- 
ably Catholic  tendency  of  this  journal  produced  a great 
commotion  : it  met  with  determined  opposition ; the  public 
took  alarm ; men  fancied  they  smelt  incense  in  the  air, 
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and  imagined  they  caught  a glimpse  of  the  fetters  which 
Ultramontane  tyranny  is  popularly  supposed  to  forge  for 
the  human  mind.  The  Hermits'  Gazette  struggled  on  for 
eight  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period  its  editors  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  its  publication. 

Meanwhile,  Brentano  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  Catholic  faith ; on  the  contrary,  he 
had  once  more  sunk  back  into  practical  unbelief,  and  his 
indifference  and  coldness  with  regard  to  religion  appeared 
greater  than  ever.  His  friends  used  to  say  of  him,  that 
he  believed  in  nothing,  unless,  perhaps,  in  Goethe.  Never- 
theless, in  discussion  he  almost  invariably  espoused  the 
side  of  the  Christian  argument ; but  in  this  he  was  inspired 
more  by  the  contempt  inspired  in  him  by  the  sterile 
speculations  of  philosophy  and  the  delusive  dreams  of 
romance  than  by  zeal  in  defence  of  the  truth.  His 
hungry  soul  yearned  for  something  better  than  these 
husks,  although  he  rejected  the  children’s  bread.  Many 
of  his  poems  written  about  this  time  are  truly  Catholic 
in  their  tone,  proving  that  the  pearl  of  faith  lay  hid  in 
his  heart,  needing  but  the  touch  of  an  acid  to  reveal  its 
existence.  Of  this  the  pious  and  learned  Sailer  was 
aware:  he  was  an  old  friend  and  trusted  counsellor  of 
the  Brentano  family,  and  to  him  Clement’s  elder  brother, 
Francis,  had  appealed,  begging  him  to  use  his  influence 
to  bring  their  wandering  sheep  back  to  the  fold.  Sailer 
replied — “ Leave  him  alone ; in  due  time  he  will  come 
right”  This  answer  recalls  one  somewhat  similar,  made 
by  St  Ambrose  to  the  weeping  Monica,  when  she  urged 
him  to  convert  her  erring  son,  bidding  her  wait  in  trustful 
confidence  and  patient  hope,  sure  that  the  desire  of  her 
heart  would  be  granted.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
human  impatience  finds  it  hard  to  believe,  in  such  a case, 
that  prayer  is  our  best  argument,  silence  and  hope  our 
strongest  weapon,  seeing  that  life  is  so  uncertain,  time 
so  short,  and  that  those  we  love  best  are  in  the  utmost 
danger  ? 

Brentano’s  sky  had  become  overcast,  and  he  was  enter- 
ing on  a season  of  stormy  struggle,  to  be  followed  by  a 
calm,  which  was  to  last  until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1808 
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he  had  contracted  a second  marriage ; the  niece  of  a 
Frankfort  banker,  possessed  of  some  exterior  attractions, 
having,  after  a brief  acquaintance,  persuaded  him  into 
marrying  her.  This  union  brought  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  misery.  No  one  loved  esprit  and  vivacity  more 
than  Brentano,  but  no  one  wearied  sooner  of  that  super- 
ficial sparkle  which  can  for  a moment  make  the  flash  of 
mere  gilding  rival  the  brilliancy  of  burnished  gold.  Instead 
of  finding  companionship  in  his  wife,  he  was  nearly  driven 
wild  by  the  insatiable  craving  she  evinced  for  excitement 
and  amusement,  by  the  vanity  which  she  would  gratify  at 
all  costs,  and  by  the  violence  of  her  temper  when  thwarted 
in  the  least  Things  grew  so  desperate  between  this  ill 
matched  pair,  that  Clement  at  last  left  her,  and  went  to 
Berlin.  On  his  wife  discovering  his  retreat  and  following 
him  thither,  a formal  separation  took  place.  The  two 
years  spent  in  the  company  of  this  wretched  woman,  and 
the  few  subsequent  years  in  which  he  wandered  about 
without  any  settled  home,  were  the  most  unhappy  of  his 
life.  Weary  and  disenchanted,  he  felt  an  irrepressible 
longing  for  something  solid  and  stable,  for  that  which  the 
world  had  failed  to  give  him — peace ; but  the  dark  clouds 
upon  his  soul  were  not  yet  to  be  dispersed : in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  life,  he  had  not  yet  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
mountains  from  whence  help  should  come  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  a little  group  of  friends  had  settled  in 
Berlin,  amongst  whom  were  several  old  college  friends  of 
Brentano’s.  He  went  thither  in  1814  to  join  them,  “a 
sadder  and  a wiser  man,”  hoping  to  find  at  last,  after  the 
bitter  experiences  of  the  past  years,  a quiet  home  and 
congenial  society.  At  that  time  there  was  an  evangelical 
revival  in  Berlin  ; the  Pietists,  who  were  in  the  van  of 
the  movement,  held  weekly  meetings,  a sort  of  debating 
club,  in  which  various  subjects  , were  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion amongst  the  members.  These  topics  were  not 
exclusively  of  a religious  nature,  although  theological 
questions  preponderated.  Brentano  was  invited  to  these 
gatherings.  He  went,  and  was  much  pleased.  Brought 
up  as  he  had  been  in  regions  where  the  Catholic  faith 
was  stunted  and  dwarfed,  accustomed  to  associate  either 
VOL.  XIX.  n 
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with  unblushing  sceptics  and  freethinkers,  or  with  men 
whose  laxity  of  practice  was  sadly  at  variance  with  the 
tenets  they  professed  to  hold,  and  who  brought  into 
discredit  the  name  of  Catholic,  the  earnest  piety  of  these 
new  religionists  in  all  the  glow  of  their  early  fervour 
exercised  no  ordinary  fascination  over  him.  It  seemed  a 
gale  of  spring  after  the  freezing  blasts  of  winter.  Politics, 
literature,  and  art  lost  their  charm  for  our  poet ; religion 
seemed  to  him  the  one  thing  of  vital  importance ; to  sift 
the  various  forms  of  belief  and  discover  truth  appeared 
the  sole  object  of  his  life.  At  first  he  thought  this  was  to 
be  found  in  a spiritual  Christianity  free  from  the  bondage 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  such  shifting  sands  afforded 
no  sure  hold  for  his  feet.  He  had  penetration  enough  to 
see  that  an  invisible  Church  was  but  a mirage,  that  liberty 
degenerated  easily  into  licence,  that  something  tangible 
and  definite  was  needed  to  rest  on.  The  struggle  that 
went  on  within  him  was  terrible.  At  last  he  wrote  to 
Sailer,  opening  his  mind,  and  asking  counsel  of  him. 

The  pious  priest  sent  him  in  return  a letter  full  of  wise 
advice,  bidding  him  lay  aside  the  works  of  Swedenborg, 
Bohme,  and  the  like,  and  study  in  their  place  the  touching 
story  of  the  Passion,  and  the  vigorous  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
to  pray  earnestly,  and  to  assist  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  regularly,  with  the  spirit  of  a disciple,  not  that  of  a 
critic.  Brentano  felt  the  truth  of  these  words;  his  humility 
made  him  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  right  to  criticise 
and  censure  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  Church,  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  actions  of  the  Popes  and  the  lives  of 
the  clergy.  “ Who  and  what  am  I ? ” he  said  to  himself, 
“ that  I should  call  on  the  Church  to  cast  the  splinter  out  of 
her  eye,  whilst  a beam  remains  in  my  own  ? For  me,  all 
creeds  resolve  themselves  into  one — the  belief  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  my  own  sin  ; all  petitions  are  summed  up 
in  the  one  prayer,  God  of  mercy,  have  mercy  on  me.” 
This  prayer  was  granted,  Brentano  was  soon  to  stand 
again  on  the  sure  foundation  of  eternal  faith,  led  thither 
by  one  who  was  herself  out  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  leading  men  in  Berlin  was  in  the  habit  of 
opening  his  salons  once  a week  for  an  informal  meeting  of 
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his  friends,  amongst  whom  he  reckoned  all  the  most  intel- 
lectual people  at  that  time  in  the  capital.  Louise  Hensel, 
the  well  known  poetess,  was  one  of  the  most  regular 
habitues  of  the  circle;  Clement  Brentano  was  known  to 
her  only  by  report,  and  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  one 
evening  that  he  was  expected,  and  would  give  a reading 
from  his  own  works.  'The  charitable  tongues  around  her 
had  taken  care  that  her  anticipations  of  his  agreeableness 
should  not  be  too  highly  raised,  for  while  they  could  not 
deny  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellectual  qualities,  they  dwelt 
strongly  on  the  unpleasant  side  of  his  character.  Whilst 
the  discussion  was  going  on,  the  subject  of  it  entered  the 
room.  On  being  introduced  to  Louise  Hensel,  Brentano 
was  struck  by  her  likeness  to  a favourite  sister  of  his,  who 
was  dead,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  resemblance  made 
friends  with  her  at  once.  The  attraction  was  mutual.  Louise 
Hensel  was  at  that  time  already  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Catholicism,  although  she  shrank  from  any  open  avowal 
which  would  arouse  the  animosity  of  her  Protestant  friends, 
and  having  heard  her  new  acquaintance  spoken  of  as  a 
Catholic,  she  hoped  to  find  in  him  one  who  would  help 
and  instruct  her,  and  introduce  her  to  a priest.  To  her 
great  disappointment,  however,  she  did  not  fail  soon  to 
discover  that  their  mutual  relations  would  be  the  very 
reverse  of  what  she  anticipated,  for  she  was,  in  truth,  far 
more  of  a Catholic  than  he  was.  He  confided  to  her  his 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  before  long  had  manifested  to 
to  her  his  whole  interior.  “ What  is  the  use  of  telling  all 
this  to  me  ? ” she  answered  ; “ you  are  happy  enough  to  be 
able  to  go  to  confession — use  your  privilege,  and  tell  all  to 
the  priest,  not  to  me.”  Brentano  turned  away.  “To  think 
I should  have  to  hear  such  words  from  the  daughter  of  a 
Protestant  minister!”  he  exclaimed.  But  the  arrow  had 
gone  home : from  that  time  he  saw  things  differently. 

It  often  thus  happens  that  a convert,  who,  his  long  and 
painful  journey  to  the  city  of  God  almost  ended,  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Church,  longing  for  admittance  to  a 
share  in  those  blessings  she  reserves  for  her  children,  will 
rebuke  the  lax  Catholic,  indifferent  to  and  negligent  of  the 
privileges  which  have  been  always  within  his  reach ; and 
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the  latter,  himself  freeborn,  seeing  the  great  cost  at 
which  others  obtain  their  freedom,  feels  ashamed  and  sur- 
prised at  his  own  carelessness,  and  is  roused  to  a new 
appreciation  of  its  value.  So  dependent  are  we  in  our 
estimate  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  things  on  the 
price  we  see  attached  to  them  by  others ! This  was  the 
case  with  Brentano ; he  became  more  and  more  intimate 
with  Louise  Hensel,  spending  almost  every  evening  at  her 
house,  occasionally  trying  the  forbearance  of  her  mother 
and  brother  by  his  tiresome  habit  of  interfering  in  every- 
thing. At  one  time,  however,  his  selfish  attachment  so  far 
conquered  his  principles  that  he  tried  to  persuade  his  friend 
to  remain  a Protestant  and  marry  him,  which,  as  he  had 
been  divorced,  would  be  impossible  if  she  became  a 
Catholic.  Louise  Hensel  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal ; 
she  told  him  plainly  that  they  could  never  be  united 
more  closely  than  by  the  bond  of  friendship,  and  that  no 
happiness  could  be  expected  by  those  who  stifled  the  voice 
of  conviction.  Her  resolute  determination  finally  led  the 
waverer  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  grace,  and  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Church,  never  again  to  fall  into  doubt  or 
perplexity. 

From  that  time  Brentano  became  an  altered  man ; he 
approached  the  sacraments  frequently  and  regularly,  and 
showed  the  greatest  liberality  to  the  poor,  depriving  himself 
of  necessaries  for  their  sake,  and  dressing  so  shabbily  as  to 
provoke  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  This  liberality 
was  not  a natural  virtue.  It  arose  from  a spirit  of  penance, 
a desire  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  which  he 
exaggerated  rather  than  excused,  judging  himself  with 
the  same  merciless  severity  he  displayed  in  judging  others. 
The  money  he  earned  with  his  pen  was  all  expended  in 
charity ; for  this  end  alone  many  of  his  lesser  works  were 
published  : his  poems  he  always  shrank  from  giving  to  the 
public,  they  were  too  faithful  a transcript  of  his  own  inner 
life.  One  day  he  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  saying,  in  his  abrupt  way,  “ I know  a poor  family 
in  great  distress,  and  I have  no  money  left ; can  you  tell 
me  a story?’*  The  lady  bethought  herself  awhile,  and 
then  related  an  incident  of  her  youthful  days.  Brentano 
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went  home,  worked  it  into  a tale,  and  took  it  to  his  pub- 
lisher, who  gladly  gave  him  for  it  the  sum  required  for  the 
relief  of  his  protigts.  With  all  his  economy,  one  expensive 
taste  yet  clung  to  him — a fancy  for  old  and  costly  books 
or  works  of  art  He  paid  a daily  visit  to  the  old  curiosity 
shops,  seldom  returning  without  some  treasure  which  he 
placed  in  his  room,  an  apartment  that,  without  these 
adornments,  would  in  point  of  furniture  have  rivalled  in 
its  severe  simplicity  the  cell  of  a hermit. 

A great  change,  indeed,  had  been  wrought  in  our  hero’s 
soul,  but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The  work  of  his 
conversion  had  been  a slow  and  painful  one,  and  the  work 
of  his  sanctification  was  not  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
moment.  His  parched  lips,  had,  it  is  true, 

Been  led 

To  full  sweet  streams,  the  hungry  soul  was  fed  : 

he  had  found  that  fountain  of  eternal  truth  which  alone 
can  satisfy  the  reason,  captivate  the  imagination,  elevate 
the  heart ; and,  while  still  comparatively  young, 

By  mishaps  and  by  foes, 

Had  learnt  to  think  the  world  a dreary  thing. 

But  his  spirit  was  not  yet  calmed  ; that  quiet,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  step  in  our  sanctification,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  busy,  unrestful  life  of  the  capital ; he  had 
still  to  seek  it  in  the  seclusion  of  an  obscure  town,  at  the 
side  of  a bedridden  peasant  girl ; he  must  go  up  into  the 
desert  to  suffer  and  be  tempted ; to  learn  self-knowledge 
and  self-conquest,  by  recollection  and  reflection,  in  silence 
and  in  prayer. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  about  this  time  a 
revival  of  religion,  the  reaction  from  infidelity,  had  taken 
place.  Pietism  was  the  firstfruits  of  this  movement,  which 
speedily  developed  into  something  more  dangerously 
ensnaring.  A number  of  persons,  chiefly  apostates, 
alleged  themselves  to  possess  spiritual  gifts  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character.  Their  pretensions  closely  resembled 
those  of  the  followers  of  Irving,  or  the  spiritualists  of  our 
own  day — ever  recurring  inventions  of  Satan  to  appease 
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the  craving  of  the  human  heart  for  something  supernatural, 
which  have  existed  since  the  time  when  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  with  their  enchantments  reproduced  the  wonders 
worked  by  Moses,  and  must  exist  while  the  cockle  and 
the  wheat  grow  side  by  side.  These  counterfeits  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Church,  His  Spouse,  these  pretended  powers  of  healing, 
unknown  tongues,  prophecies,  visions,  led  many  astray; 
and  the  artificial  brilliant  so  nearly  resembled  the  real 
gem,  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  detect  and  expose 
the  imposture  were  led  to  look  with  suspicious  distrust  on 
the  persons  chosen  at  that  time  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
bear  witness  to  His  ever  abiding  presence  in  the  Church, 
and  to  manifest  the  undiminished  vigour  of  her  super- 
natural life.  At  all  times  when  the  powers  of  hell  seem 
most  likely  to  prevail  against  her,  such  persons  are  raised 
up,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  must  see  ere  they 
believe ; to  obtain,  through  their  work  of  intercessory 
prayer  and  vicarious  suffering  — sometimes  hidden  and 
secret,  at  other  times  open  to  the  eyes  of  all — the  con- 
version of  sinners  or  the  deliverance  of  souls  from 
purgatory;  to  arrest,  through  their  influence  with  God 
and  the  intrepid  admonitions  they  address  to  His  repre- 
sentatives on  earth,  the  threatened  chastisements  of 
heaven,  or  those  disastrous  floods  by  which  the  rage  of 
devils  or  men  seeks  to  ravage  and  lay  waste,  if  not 
entirely  to  overwhelm  and  destroy,  the  fair  domain  of 
the  Church.  One  of  these  victims  was  Catharine  Emme- 
rich, the  Ecstatica  of  Dulmen,  whose  visions  and  prophecies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  attracting 
public  attention  and  interest.  With  the  history  of  the 
youth  of  this  remarkable  woman  most  of  our  readers  will 
be  so  well  acquainted  as  to  render  any  detailed  account 
superfluous  in  this  place ; it  may,  however,  be  well  to 
glance  at  her  life  previous  to  the  time  when  she  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  subject  of  this  present 
sketch,  who  was  to  find  in  her  the  guide  and  help  needed 
for  the  advancement  of  his  spiritual  life. 

Anne  Catharine  Emmerich  was  bom  in  1774,  in  a 
village  of  Westphalia;  her  existence  from  its  very  com- 
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mencement  proved  to  be  one  of  extraordinary  mortification 
and  voluntary  suffering.  Few  of  the  saints  raised  by  the 
Church  to  her  altars  have  given  more  striking  proofs  of 
piety  in  their  infancy,  have  shown  more  thirst  for  penance, 
or  more  early  become  proficients  in  the  interior  life  of 
contemplation  and  prayer.  The  enemy  of  mankind  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  miraculous  gifts  bestowed  on  this 
child,  and  singled  her  out  for  his  furious  attacks,  but  his 
artifices  were  discovered  and  defeated,  whilst  her  myste- 
rious intercourse  with  the  invisible  world  continued  to 
increase.  When  six  years  old  she  felt  herself  called  to 
the  religious  life.  Her  parents,  who,  though  mere  peasants, 
poor  and  rustic  in  the  extreme,  were  wise  and  good, 
exemplary  in  their  conduct,  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  had  Yiever  discouraged  the  pious  practices 
of  their  daughter.  Nevertheless  they  strongly  opposed  her 
vocation  when,  some  years  later,  it  was  announced  to 
them,  and  apprenticed  her  to  a needlewoman,  with  whom 
she  remained  until  she  was  seventeen  years  old.  At  that 
time  Overberg,  her  confessor,  wished  her  to  be  admitted 
into  an  Augustinian  convent,  but  either  from  her  lack  of 
the  required  dowry,  or  some  hesitation  on  her  part,  the 
project  was  deferred  until  1802,  when  she  was  received  by 
the  Augustinian  nuns  at  Munster,  notwithstanding  her 
state  of  constant  suffering  and  weakness.  Anne  Catharine 
was  already  marked  out  for  a marvellous  course  of  life.  At 
the  time  of  her  admission  she  had  received  from  our  Lord 
the  wounds  of  the  crown  of  thorns ; to  these  was  added  a 
mark  of  the  Cross  upon  her  breast,  from  which  blood 
exuded.  The  following  year  she  was  professed.  Of  her 
convent  life — a course  of  bodily  afflictions  and  spiritual 
ravishments,  little  is  known  except  that  it  was  a source  of 
edification  to  the  community.  But  when,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastery  in  1812,  she  was  forced  to 
return  to  her  home,  it  became  impossible  to  conceal  her 
mysterious  condition.  Incapable  of  taking  the  least 
particle  of  solid  food,  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  bearing  on 
her  body  the  imprints  of  the  sacred  stigmata,  suffering 
daily  and  continual  martyrdom,  frequently  rapt  in  ecstasies, 
this  poor  nun  became  a subject  of  universal  conversation 
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and  comment,  a source  of  scandal  and  suspicion  to  most, 
an  enigma  to  all  except  the  most  enlightened.  The 
ever  widening  circles  of  rumour  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  a strict  inquiry  was 
instituted  by  order  of  the  Vicar  General  It  would  be 
needless  to  trace  each  step  of  this  inquiry ; suffice  it  to 
say  that,  starting  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  a 
deceiver  and  a hypocrite,  no  test  was  spared  which 
prudent  caution,  scientific  incredulity,  or  vulgar  curiosity 
could  suggest  to  detect  imposture.  One  can  imagine 
what  torture  the  strict  surveillance,  the  long  and  rigorous 
examination,  the  experiments  and  cross  questionings, 
caused  to  the  innocent  penitent,  and  how  painful  was 
the  publicity  thus  given  to  her  case;  and  when,  on  the 
close  of  the  inquiry,  she  would  gladly  have  shut  her 
doors  against  the  visitors — many  of  them  most  dis- 
tinguished personages — who  came  to  make  their  own 
observations,  this  was  not  allowed  her,  for  the  Vicar 
General  desired  her  to  show  the  stigmata,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  silence  calumny  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth.  Her  chief  friends  and  supporters  were  Dr.  Wesener, 
who,  having  lost  his  faith  during  his  student  days,  had 
been  converted  while  carrying  on  the  medical  examination 
of  her  case,  the  Abb 6 Lambert,  an  old  and  venerable  exile, 
and  her  confessor  Limberg.  Yet  these  all  desired  earnestly 
that  the  outward  marks  of  the  stigmata  might  disappear 
which  had  caused  so  much  trouble  and  disquiet,  and  that 
the  visions  and  revelations,  of  which  they  could  hardly 
apprehend  the  design,  might  at  least  become  less  frequent 
and  astounding.  But  at  this  period  a new  friend  and 
champion  for  her  appeared  on  the  stage. 

Strange  to  say,  the  highly  gifted,  fastidious,  sarcastic, 
and  self-centred  poet  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  was 
destined  to  associate  himself  with  a marvellous  devotion 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  peasant  girl  whose  case 
was  perplexing  so  many.  He  was  to  labour  for  her, 
and  she  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  untold  good  to 
him.  At  the  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
Brentano  had  heard  a good  deal  about  this  favoured 
servant  of  God,  without  feeling  any  strong  attraction  to 
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visit  her.  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  he  was  invited  by  Sailer  to  meet  him  on  a visit  to 
their  mutual  friend,  Count  Stolberg,  whose  estate  lay  not 
far  from  Dulmen.  Sailer  had  not  yet  come  when  Brentano 
arrived,  and  the  latter,  remembering  it  had  been  suggested 
to  him  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  see  the  Ecstatica, 
determined,  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  act  on 
this  idea,  and  thus  fill  up  the  vacant  interval  of  time  left 
at  his  disposal.  Sister  Catharine  had  often  been  urged 
by  her  angel  guardian  to  relate  her  visions,  but  had  as  yet 
been  unsuccessful  in  finding  any  one  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  the  task.  Discouraged  by  her  confessors  on 
this  point,  she  was  led  to  wonder  what  could  be  the  object 
of  these  visions,  since  they  were  apparently  destined  to 
begin  and  end  with  herself,  until  it  was  made  known  to 
her  that  by  reading  the  account  which  should  be  written 
of  them,  thousands  of  souls  would  be  edified  and  excited 
to  the  practice  of  virtue.  At  the  same  time,  the  person 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  collected  and  transcribed  was 
shown  to  her  mental  sight — one  whom  she  herself  was 
to  instruct  in  the  way  of  Christian  perfection. 

When  Brentano  entered  her  chamber,  Anne  Catharine, 
to  his  surprise,  at  once  recognized  him,  welcoming  him  as  a 
long  expected  friend.  We  give  his  first  impression  in  his  own 
words : " She  received  me  as  a brother,  joyfully  extending 
both  her  hands — hands  bearing  the  marks  of  the  sacred 
stigmata.  There  was  nothing  overstrained  or  exalted 
about  her,  but  an  air  of  simple  happiness,  sometimes 
even  a touch  of  innocent  mirth.  She  did  not  talk  much, 
but  all  she  said  was  sensible  and  to  the  point ; her  manner 
being  simple  and  heartfelt,  without  a trace  of  self-conscious- 
ness or  desire  of  effect.  Her  immediate  surroundings  are 
of  the  most  uncongenial  and  unfortunate  description — 
common  peasants,  good,  well  meaning  people  enough, 
but  utterly  unintelligent,  and  incapable  of  understanding 
the  depth  of  her  tender  feelings,  the  warmth  of  her  loving, 
sensitive  heart,  the  beauty  and  purity  of  her  soul.  Subject 
to  the  persecutions  of  troublesome  visitors  and  to  the 
harshness  of  an  unkind  sister,  prostrated  by  mortal  sick- 
ness, exhausted  by  agonizing  sufferings,  she  is,  nevertheless, 
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calm  and  serene,  gentle  and  uncomplaining.  Although 
favoured  by  ineffable  communications  with  the  unseen 
world,  from  her  bed  of  pain  she  yet  manages  and  directs 
all  household  matters,  and  gratefully  accepts  the  services 
with  which  unskilful  hands  augment,  rather  than  diminish, 
the  sufferings  which  she,  as  a victim,  vicariously  endures 
for  the  sins  of  her  fellow  men.  I felt  at  once  at  my  ease 
with  her,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  years.”  She 
recounted  to  her  visitor  the  principal  events  of  her  life, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  he  took  notes  of  them 
to  serve  as  materials  for  a biography.  She  also  led  him 
to  tell  her  all  the  particulars  of  his  past  years,  winning 
him  by  the  interest  she  evinced,  and  preparing  him,  with 
marvellous  tact  for  the  work  he  was  to  undertake.  “ The 
pilgrim,”  as  she  styled  him,  was  readily  induced  to  await 
at  Dulmen  the  arrival  of  Sailer,  and  when  he  left,  it  was 
with  the  promise  of  speedy  return.  Everything,  however, 
had  not  gone  on  smoothly  during  his  stay  at  Dulmen ; it 
was  all  that  Sister  Catharine  had  been  able  to  do  to 
keep  the  peace  between  Brentano  and  the  persons  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded. 

The  presence  of  this  stranger  amongst  them,  and  the 
frequency  of  his  visits  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Ecstatica, 
aroused  the  animosity  and  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town ; very  unfavourable  reports  concerning 
him  being  set  in  circulation  by  the  voice  of  slander,  which 
neither  his  assiduous  attention  to  religious  duties,  nor  his 
charity  to  the  poor,  sufficed  at  first  to  silence.  Besides, 
he  had  made  himself  troublesome  by  his  love  of  meddling 
and  desire  to  reform ; therefore,  once  gone,  his  return  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  Wesener  and  the  priests  of  the 
place,  who  begged  Catharine  not  to  authorize  it,  and  even 
requested  the  interference  of  Overberg  for  its  prevention, 
alleging  as  a reason  the  great  increase  of  fatigue  and 
suffering  caused  to  the  Ecstatica  by  his  impetuosity  and 
impatience.  “ He  does  not  know  how  to  be  gentle,”  they 
wrote,  “ but  must  always  have  recourse  to  violent  means — 
his  poetic  genius  is  out  of  place  amongst  us  simple  country 
people.”  Perhaps  there  was  a little  jealousy,  too,  in  the 
wish  to  keep  him  at  a distance,  especially  as  Brentano  could 
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not  agree  with  the  confessor,  being  apparently  unable  to 
understand  the  power  of  a priest,  as  such,  over  his  friend, 
or  the  immense  distance  which  separated  him  as  a layman 
in  her  eyes  from  the  Abb6  Lambert  This  spiritual 
authority  and  intimacy  seemed  to  his  susceptible  nature 
a slight  to  himself ; later  on  we  find  him  complaining  that 
“ no  proofs  of  devotion  or  affection  made  any  impression 
on  her  ; she  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  him,  but  preferred 
any  ignorant  and  unsympathizing  priest  who  could  give 
her  his  blessing  or  bring  her  communion.”  But  to  return 
to  our  narrative.  Brentano,  although  at  first  extremely 
angry  and  annoyed  at  the  opposition  offered  to  his  tetum, 
was  not  by  it  deterred  from  the  project  he  had  conceived, 
feeling  sure  that  he  was  called  by  Providence  to  undertake 
the  work  of  recording  the  visions,  since  it  had  been  his 
prayer  that  he  might  meet  with  some  such  employment 
in  the  service  of  God  suited  to  his  capacity.  He  wrote  a 
penitent  letter,  promising  amendment,  which  appeased  his 
antagonists  and  convinced  them  of  his  good  intentions. 

He  therefore  went  back  to  Berlin,  sold  his  books  and 
pictures,  and  bade  his  friends  farewell,  having  resolved  to 
break  with  his  former  life,  to  leave  the  world,  as  he  said, 
which  was  now  quite  willing  to  leave  him.  He  did,  in  fact, 
lead  almost  the  life  of  a religious  when  he  returned  and 
settled  himself  at  Dulmen,  there  to  remain  until  Catharine 
Emmerich’s  death,  a space  of  five  years,  years  that  the 
world  would  call  wasted,  but  precious  years  of  great  grace 
and  spiritual  progress  for  him,  during  which  he  earned  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellow  Christians  and  laid  up  treasures  for 
the  life  to  come. 

It  was  no  small  sacrifice  for  a man  still  in  the  prime 
of  his  days,  accustomed  to  a life  of  change  and  incident, 
and  to  die  society  of  men  of  intellect  and  cultivation,  to 
bury  himself  in  a remote  country  town,  where  nothing 
occurred  to  break  the  unvaried  monotony  of  his  day  or 
disturb  the  self-imposed  rule  by  which  each  hour  was 
regulated.  The  idle  dreamer  of  former  times  might  now 
be  seen  at  an  early  hour  in  the  church,  not  retiring  thence 
until  the  last  mass  was  said ; or,  somewhat  later,  taking 
his  seat  at  the  bedside  of  a poor  peasant  girl,  whose 
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boorish  relatives,  regarding  him  as  an  Intruder,  showed 
him  but  scanty  courtesy,  to  listen  to  her  account,  given 
often  with  difficulty  and  amidst  frequent  interruptions,  of 
the  mysterious  revelations  of  which  God  chose  her  as  the 
subject  In  this  manner  he  would  spend  about  an  hour, 
taking  pencil  notes  to  assist  him  in  writing  the  whole  from 
memory ; each  evening,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
in  every  detail,  he  read  over  to  Sister  Catharine  what  he 
had  written,  that  she  might  correct  everything  that  was 
not  scrupulously  and  exactly  in  accordance  with  what  she 
had  seen ; sometimes  she  made  him  erase  whole  passages, 
where  he  had  given  free  play  to  his  imagination  or  inserted 
interpretations  and  explanations  of  his  own.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  to  the 
formation  of  a fresh  library,  or  to  the  claims  of  an  extensive 
correspondence. 

At  the  same  time,  Brentano’s  residence  at  Dulmen 
imposed  a sacrifice  on  another  beside  himself;  the  very  one 
for  whose  sake  he  was  there  often  found  herself  sorely  tried 
by  his  irritable  and  uncertain  temper.  She  confessed,  in 
fact,  that  he  required  from  her  as  much  forbearance  as  did 
her  unkind  sister,  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  remove. 
Quick  and  impulsive  by  nature,  used  to  be  entirely  his 
own  master,  he  was  impatient  of  the  least  interruption, 
and  could  not  restrain  his  anger  when  the  members  of 
Catharine’s  family  disturbed  her  whilst  relating  her  visions, 
or  the  arrival  of  inopportune  visitors  obliged  her  to  pause 
in  her  narrative.  Not  unfrequently  he  would  take  upon 
himself  peremptorily  to  dismiss  them,  under  the  pretence 
she  was  asleep ; and  if  he  restrained  himself  sufficiently 
to  tolerate  their  presence  in  silence,  an  angry  scowl  and 
impatient  glance  would  proclaim  how  unwelcome  were 
the  intruders.  Catharine’s  kindness  and  forbearance  to 
strangers  made  him  quite  angry ; he  would  reproach  her 
most  unjustly  for  not  refusing  herself  to  any  one,  telling 
her  he  could  not  comprehend  how  she  could  take  their 
affairs  to  heart,  and  interest  herself  as  she  did  in  the 
twaddle  of  old  women,  preferring  this  to  the  narration 
of  the  visions  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  record.  Nor 
could  he  bear  her  to  postpone  her  recitals  in  consequence 
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of  the  prostration  resulting  from  lengthened  visions  and 
protracted  prayer,  rarely  sparing  her,  although  her  suffer- 
ings were  occasionally  so  intense  as  to  draw  tears  from  her 
hardhearted  sister. 

Thus  we  often  find  Brentano  complaining,  in  his  journal, 
that  she  utterly  ignored  the  relative  importance  of  things, 
and  did  not  care  to  relate  the  visions,  attending  to  any 
trifle  in  preference,  or  availing  herself  of  a frivolous  pretext 
to  cease.  “They  have  become  wearisome  to  her,"  he 
writes  in  one  place ; “ she  cannot  appreciate  their  value. 
The  one  thing  which  sustains  her,  the  one  alleviation  which 
renders  her  condition  tolerable,  from  this  one  thing  she 
prays  to  be  delivered ! Unaccountable  indifference,  which 
permits  her  to  fling  away  the  graces  so  freely  bestowed 
on  her  for  the  good  of  generations  to  come!”  To  find 
her  at  work  always  excited  extreme  disapprobation ; 
indeed,  the  smallest  thing  would  sometimes  prove  enough 
to  disturb  his  equanimity,  as  for  instance  anything  hors 
de  rigle  in  the  church,  or  a slight  omission  on  the  part  of 
clergyman  or  server.  When  Catharine  saw  him  thus 
ruffled  and  out  of  temper,  she  would  gently  reprove  and 
admonish  him,  sometimes  in  parables,  always  with  that 
authority  which  superior  sanctity  gives,  and  before  which 
all  must  yield ; her  own  example  of  unvarying  patience 
under  intense  suffering  and  physical  prostration  speaking 
more  forcibly  than  her  words.  In  her  he  saw  the  practical 
power  of  sincere  faith  and  ardent  charity ; her  life,  ruled 
by  these  principles,  did  more  than  the  supernatural 
attraction  of  her  visions  to  make  him  recognize  the 
immense  treasures  of  grace  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
dispenser.  And  self-control  was  not  the  only  virtue 
Brentano  had  to  learn ; he  was  far  from  possessing  the 
simple  unquestioning  obedience  and  childlike  submission 
which  the  Church  loves  to  see  in  her  children.  When 
he  first  came  to  Dulmen,  the  externals  of  Catholic  worship 
were  as  unintelligible  and  uncongenial  to  him  as  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Synagogue  ; a lingering  attachment  to 
Pietism  and  indulgence  towards  heresy  lurked  in  his  heart ; 
the  old  captious  critical  spirit  threw  out  sparks  from  time 
to  time,  showing  that  its  fire  was  not  yet  extinguished, 
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leading  him  to  dispute  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  the 
wisdom  of  her  institutions,  such  as  the  necessity  for  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  against  which  he  brought  many 
and  specious  arguments,  asserting  that  the  daily  celebration 
of  mass  was  a sufficient  public  act  of  adoration.  He  had 
also  to  learn  the  dignity  of  sacerdotal  consecration,  the 
power  intrusted  to  priests,  and  the  obedience  due  to  them, 
— a subject  which  was  long  a stumbling-block  to  him. 

His  lynx  eye,  moreover,  had  not  lost  its  faculty  of 
descrying  the  defects  and  weak  points  in  others.  The 
long  habit  of  disposing,  with  a few  scornful,  cutting 
remarks,  of  all  who  opposed  or  differed  from  him,  gave 
his  tongue  an  unscrupulous  freedom  in  speaking  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  sneering  at  persons  esteemed 
for  their  piety  in  the  religious  world,  who  either  did  not 
credit  the  authenticity  of  the  revelations  or  approve  of 
their  publication.  It  cost  Brentano  a long  struggle  and 
painful  conflict  to  overcome  these  defects,  long  unchecked, 
and  arising  as  they  did  from  the  natural  bent  of  his 
character,  the  faulty  training  of  his  youth,  and  the  bad 
influences  exercised  at  school  and  at  home.  That  he 
became  very  different  from  his  former  self  is  shown  by 
his  wishing  to  be  a priest.  Whether  he  had  a real  vocation 
is  doubtful,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  encouraged 
to  carry  out  the  desire ; but  the  mere  fact  that  he  at  one 
time  entertained  such  an  idea  proves  how  great  a change 
had  been  made  in  him.  His  gentle,  patient  friend  aided 
him  to  no  small  extent  by  her  prayers,  her  example,  and 
her  teaching,  thereby  attaching  him  to  herself  by  the 
intimate  bond  of  that  devoted,  grateful  affection  which  we 
feel  towards  one  who  has  been  helpful  to  us  in  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  acquisition  of  heavenly  knowledge.  And 
when — her  work  of  atonement  being  accomplished,  and 
the  time  of  her  exile  ended — Catharine  Emmerich  passed 
from  her  cross  on  earth  to  the  embraces  of  her  Divine 
Spouse  in  heaven,  no  words  can  express  how  keenly 
Brentano  felt  her  loss.  There  was  now  no  motive  for 
further  stay  in  Dulmen,  and  so,  with  a heavy  heart,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Berlin,  there  to  find  himself  out 
of  place. 
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His  retirement  from  the  world  had  given  rise  to  various 
surmises  respecting  the  reason  of  that  unaccountable  pro- 
ceeding— so  unusual  a divergence  from  the  beaten  track 
could  not  be  readily  condoned — and  the  newspapers  spread 
strange  reports  about  him  ; but,  after  awhile,  he  had 
dropt  out  of  memory,  as  he  had  -dropt  out  of  sight:  he 
had  " turned  Catholic  and  disappeared,”  as  Protestants  say 
of  converts  nowadays.  And  when  he  came  back,  the 
old  familiar  faces  and  scenes  wore  a new  aspect  for  him. 
He  describes  himself  as  feeling  like  a shipwrecked  mariner 
landing  on  an  unknown  coast,  a stranger  to  the  language, 
the  customs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Who  has 
not  felt,  as  has  been  well  said,  a certain  trial  to  faith  in 
the  reaction  which  contact  with  ordinary  things  and 
ordinary  minds  produces  after  some  unusual  elevation 
of  the  soul  above  this  perishable  world,  some  glimpse, 
howeyer  transient,  of  the  invisible  and  the  eternal  ? And 
Brentano’s  novitiate  had  been  too  long  in  duration,  and 
too  fruitful  in  its  results,  to  allow  him  easily  to  resume 
a secular  life  ; his  greatest  happiness  consisted  in  reviewing 
the  years  spent  at  Dulmen,  recalling  the  looks  and  words 
of  the  Ecstatica;  the  precious  manuscript  was  his  constant 
companion,  and  he  read  and  re-read  its  pages  either  for 
his  own  enjoyment  only,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a chosen 
circle  of  friends  ; these  readings  being  generally  put  an 
end  to  by  his  fast  flowing  tears. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  not,  however,  to  be 
wasted  in  tearful  reminiscences  and  fond  regrets.  Although 
his  character  was  deficient  in  that  masculine  vigour  and 
independence  which  one  naturally  connects  with  intel- 
lectual ability  of  so  high  an  order,  for  we  have  seen  how 
easily  he  was  carried  away  by  imagination  or  feelings, 
how  open  to  personal  influence,  and  apt  to  lean  with 
almost  feminine  helplessness  on  the  judgment  of  another; 
yet  mental  indolence  and  inactivity  had  no  charm  for 
him.  Besides,  he  felt  too  deeply  how  bad  had  been  the 
use  made  in  time  past  of  his  time  and  talents  not  to 
wish  and  to  resolve  to  make  amends  for  former  years, 
henceforth  to  employ  them  better,  in  useful  work  and 
generous  exertion,  in  labouring  to  promote  the  interests 
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of  Catholicism  by  every  means  in  his  power.  To  natives 
of  the  Rhine  country,  no  place  has  such  attractions  as  the 
place  of  their  birth  ; and  Clement,  after  a short  visit  to  a 
friend  at  Bonn,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  arranging  his 
papers,  pitched  his  tent  again  in  Coblentz,  residing  as  a 
member  of  the  family  with  a professor,  one  of  the  leading 
Catholics  of  the  place,  whose  quiet  tastes  and  regular  life 
were  in  harmony  with  his  own.  All  his  energies  were  now 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  religion,  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  Catholic  cause,  then  in  great  need  of  zealous  champion- 
ship and  able  support,  especially  in  regard  to  literature. 
Readable  books  of  a decidedly  Catholic  tone  were  hardly 
to  be  found,  and  those  newspapers  which  called  themselves 
Catholic  were  managed  by  persons  so  lukewarm  and  ineffi- 
cient, as  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Brentano,  aware 
from  his  own  experience  how  much  mischief  is  done  by 
putting  into  the  hands  of  young  people  books  of  an  irre- 
ligious or  anti-Catholic  tendency,  set  himself  to  introduce 
a new  era  in  this  respect,  not  so  much  by  writing  himself, 
as  by  stirring  up  the  dormant  energy  of  the  Catholic 
authors  of  the  day  to  fresh  exertions ; urging  them  to 
take  up  a more  decided  line,  and  display  their  colours 
with  more  bold  confidence ; and  setting  before  them  how 
vast  an  opportunity  for  good  was  lost  by  their  neutrality 
and  timidity,  by  their  habit  of  trimming  to  suit  popular 
opinion.  From  time  to  time  he  published  something 
of  his  own,  but  not  anything  much  worthy  of  note, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Dolorous  Passion , and  a Life  of 
our  Blessed  Lady , drawn  from  the  visions  of  Catharine 
Emmerich.  He  preferred  to  bring  out  new  editions  of  pious 
books  already  known,  but  out  of  print,  because  out  of 
fashion,  or  translations  of  works  of  merit  which  appeared 
in  other  countries.  The  lesser  productions  of  his  pen  had 
a double  aim  to  fulfil,  the  profits  arising  from  their  sale 
being  destined  to  aid  some  charitable  institution  or  object 
of  private  benevolence.  For  this  end  he  published  his 
Sisters  of  Mercy , to  which  the  reintroduction  of  nursing 
orders  in  Germany  is  mainly  owing : the  proceeds  of  this 
volume  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  poor  schools,  the 
sum  thus  obtained  being  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
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Nor  were  such  praiseworthy  exertions  confined  to 
literature ; Brentano  tried  also  tq  effect  a reform  in  church 
music,  for  the  vagaries  freely  indulged  in  by  the  organists 
of  his  time  shocked  his  sense  of  what  was  befitting  in 
the  performance  of  the  solemn  services  of  the  Church. 
Another  source  of  disedification  was  the  miserable  cari- 
catures which  passed  muster  as  pictures  of  the  saints.  On 
his  removal  to  Munich,  a few  years  before  his  death,  he 
thought  no  place  more  suitable  than  that  truly  Catholic 
and  art  loving  town  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  long 
cherished  project  of  issuing  a series  of  engravings  and 
small  prints  better  calculated  to  please  the  eye  and  inspire 
devotion.  More  than  this  he  could  not  achieve  for  the 
revival  of  religious  art,  greatly  as  he  deplored  its  deca- 
dence; looking  back  to  the  days  when  artists  devoted 
their  powers  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the 
Church ; when  a Fra  Angelico  painted  upon  his  knees, 
and  sought  his  inspirations  in  fasting  and  prayer  and  the 
reception  of  the  sacraments.  Can  one  suppose  that  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  religious  art  could  be  produced 
by  modem  painters,  who — with  some  rare  exceptions — 
propose  to  themselves  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  pan- 
dering to  the  taste  of  a vulgar  millionaire  ? 

Brentano  seemed  to  have  a presentiment  of  the  per- 
secutions about  to  come  upon  the  Church.  He  often 
expressed  a conviction  that  evil  times  were  at  hand ; that 
the  next  generation  would  have  much  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  secular  power,  which  would  oppress  the 
Church,  and  by  political  combinations  endanger  her  liberty 
and  security.  We  all  know  too  well  how  sadly  these 
predictions  have  been  verified. 

But  we  must  follow  our  poet  to  the  close  of  his  career, 
which  was  marked  no  less  by  private  efforts  to  win  indivi- 
dual souls  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the  love  of  the 
truth,  than  by  the  more  public  exertions  already  mentioned 
There  was  no  more  occasion  for  him  to  complain  that  he 
could  attach  no  one  to  him,  for  the  caustic  and  bitter 
speeches  which  formerly  alienated  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  no  longer  fell  from  his  lips.  The  battle  was 
won,  and  the  conqueror  was  soon  to  receive  his  reward. 

VOL.  xix.  o 
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In  the  beginning  of  1842  the  more  rapid  advances  of  the 
disease,  already  slowly  undermining  his  health,  warned 
Brentano  that  earth’s  day  was  well  nigh  done;  that  the 
hour  was  fast  approaching  when  he  must  render  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  a strict  account  of  the  years  which  lay 
behind  him.  His  courage  failed  at  the  prospect ; the 
thought  of  what  his  life  might  have  been  had  he  spent 
it  otherwise  affected  him  deeply ; the  “ lavished  hours  and 
love  misspent  ” of  his  youth  rose  up  before  him  ; the  bad 
influence  he  had  exercised  over  others  ; his  long  and  wilful 
neglect  of  religion — all  these  filled  him  with  melancholy 
apprehension.  But  the  clouds  passed  away  as  the  sun 
touched  the  horizon  ; at  the  time  of  the  evening  there 
was  light,  enough  of  brightness  at  least  to  give  hope  of 
a happy  morrow.  His  last  weeks  were  watched  over  by 
his  relatives,  and  cheered  by  the  visits  of  a few  old  and 
valued  friends.  The  day  before  his  death  he  asked  for 
the  last  sacraments.  They  were  at  once  administered, 
although  his  end  was  not  thought  to  be  so  near ; he 
received  them  in  full  consciousness,  and  early  the  next 
morning  expired  with  the  holy  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
on  his  lips,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  In  te  Domine 
sptravi,  non  confundar  in  ceternum  ! 

A.  C. 
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Many  travellers  make  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles 
without  taking  any  special  notice  of  the  very  remarkable 
character  of  the  country  between  S.  Raph&le  and  Miramas, 
beyond  Arles.  On  leaving  S.  Raph&le,  the  railway  crosses 
a considerable  portion  of  the  vast  plain  of  the  Crau,1  a 
desert  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  stones,  which  are  rolled 
pebbles  and  boulders  deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  Durance 
at  some  former  phase  of  their  existence.  This  extraordinary 
region  of  desolation  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
Campus  Lapideus,  and  is  described  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Eschylus  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Hercules  and  the 
Ligurians,  when  Hercules  was  supplied  by  Zeus  with 
showers  of  stones  from  the  sky  to  rain  upon  his  enemies. 
Arthur  Young  describes  the  Crau  as  “ entirely  of  shingle, 
being  so  uniform  a mass  of  round  stones,  some  to  the  size 
of  a man’s  head,  but  of  all  sizes  less,  that  the  newly 
thrown  up  shingle  of  a sea  shore  is  hardly  less  free  from 
soil.  . . . Vegetation  is  rare  and  miserable;  some  of  the 
absinthium  and  lavender  so  low  and  poor  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognized.” 

Yet  under  this  world  of  stones  grows  an  unseen,  short, 
sweet  grass,  which  the  sheep  and  goats  find  by  rolling  the 
stones  over  and  rooting  underneath  them.  In  the  winter, 
large  flocks  are  therefore  driven  down  from  the  French 
Alps  to  this  unpromising  pasture,  and  this  custom  has 
been  continued  from  the  time  of  Pliny.  Portions  of  the 
Crau,  however,  and  especially  towards  its  eastern  side, 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  extensive  watering, 
and  the  result  is  a most  surprising  fertility,  which,  con- 

1 Krauros , arid,  or  barren. 
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trasting  with  the  stony,  natural  face  of  the  plain,  presents 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  spectacles  to  the  eye  and 
mind.  Olives,  almonds,  mulberries,  vines,  com,  and  rich 
grass  crops  there  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  bare  stones, 
and  the  harvests  are  unusually  plentiful.  It  is  on  the 
irrigated  portions  of  the  Crau,  of  course,  that  the  farms, 
or  mas , which  are  distinguished  by  some  appropiate  name, 
are  placed,  and  the  reader  of  Mireille  must  try  to  picture 
to  himself  these  oases  of  cultivation  in  the  desolate  plain 
which  extends  far  and  wide  from  near  Arles  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Throughout  this  singular 
country,  which  brings  alternately  to  mind  the  American 
pampas  and  the  deserts  of  Africa,  herds  of  savage  cattle 
roam,  under  the  care  of  herdsmen  scarcely  less  wild  of 
aspect,  and  the  branding  and  taming  of  these  herds,  and 
the  races  and  games  which  take  place  at  such  times,  form 
the  chief  occasions  of  festivals  and  assemblage  for  the 
youths  and  maidens  of  this  primitive  region. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a tract  like  this  in  the 
south  of  France  must  have  been  and  must  be  the  scene 
of  many  a poem  and  many  a legend.  The  story  which 
we  are  about  to  attempt  to  condense  from  the  original — 
written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  printed  with 
a translation  into  French  on  the  alternate  page — is  the 
work  of  a modern  author,  M.  F.  Mistral,  who  has  studied 
the  scenery,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  Crau. 


I. 

The  Mas  des  Micocoules. 

In  the  vast,  arid,  stony  plain  of  the  Crau  dwelt  a fair  young 
maiden  named  Mireille,  the  daughter  of  a farmer  or  tiller  of  his 
own  land,  and  owner  of  a grange,  or  mas , called  the  Mas  des 
Micocoules.2  About  this  grange,  which  was  near  the  sea  shore, 
wheatfields  had  been  formed  with  much  labour,  and  fruit  trees, 
figs,  and  mulberries  were  planted  in  orchards.  Some  way  off,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  among  the  marshes  in  which  the  sallow 
and  alder  delight,  stood  a poor  decayed  hut,  in  which  lived  a 
basket  maker,  Maitre  Ambroise,  and  his  son  Vincent,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  gather  and  peel  saplings  of  willow  and  osier, 
and  travel  from  farm  to  farm  through  the  Crau,  mending  whatever 

* Micocoulier,  Celtis  Australis. 
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baskets  or  cages  or  other  wickerwork  needed  mending,  or  weaving 
afresh. 

The  father  and  son  had  started  one  day  on  this,  their  daily 
labour,  with  a faggot  of  osier,  and  took  their  way  towards  the  Mas 
des  Micocoules;  and  when  they  came  near  the  grange  they 
admired  the  beautiful  olive  trees,  loaded  with  red  and  purple 
olives,  the  vines  and  almonds,  the  sheltering  pinewood,  the 
fountain,  and  the  stacks  of  laborious  bees.  Talking  of  these 
things  they  reached  the  door  of  the  grange,  where  Mireille,  who 
had  just  fed  her  silkworms  with,  fresh  mulberry  leaves,  was 
standing.  The  basket  maker,  in  the  Provencal  way,  said — 
“ Good  evening  to  this  good  company ! ” and  threw  his  bundle 
of  osiers  on  the  ground.  “ God  give  you,  too,  good  evening ! 
Maitre  Ambroise,”  replied  Mireille,  kindly,  as  she  began  to 
unwind  a cocoon  of  silk.  Then  the  basket  maker  and  his  son 
immediately  set  to  their  own  work,  which  was  to  form  a circle  of 
upright  osiers  in  the  ground,  and  to  weave  in  a basket  with  the 
long  pliant  saplings.  Vincent  was  a boy  of  sixteen,  tall  and 
supple,  dark  eyed  and  very  dark  skinned,  but,  as  the  poet  sings, 
the  dark  coloured  earth  brings  forth  the  best  wheat,  and  the  black 
grape  yields  the  most  sparkling  wine.  While  the  old  man  and 
his  son  swiftly  wrought  the  osiers,  Mireille  left  her  silk  to  cover 
the  table  with  huge  dishes  of  fresh  beans  and  salad,  and  set  a 
boxwood  spoon  for  each  person. 

Then  Maitre  Ramon,  the  kindly  but  testy  master  of  the  farm, 
called  in  the  basket  makers  to  share  their  supper,  while  Mireille 
cut  bread  for  them  both,  and  poured  fresh  fragrant  oil  upon  their 
steaming  beans. 

The  maiden  was  just  fifteen ; bright,  with  a round,  dimpled, 
childlike  face,  dewy  dark  eyes,  and  dusky  hair,  which  flowed  down 
in  long  curled  waves.  Mireille  was,  in  truth,  the  brightest,  gayest, 
and  sweetest  maid  of  the  whole  plain  of  Crau. 

When  the  master  and  the  farm  labourers  had  satisfied  their 
hunger,  they  asked  the  basket  maker  to  sing,  but  he  told  them 
that  mockers  were  never  blessed,  and  that  in  asking  an  old  man 
to  sing  they  were  only  making  game  of  him.  But  when  Mireille 
pleaded  for  just  one  song  he  could  not  refuse  her,  and,  emptying 
his  cup  of  wine,  he  began  to  sing  a sea  song  of  a battle  between 
the  English  and  five  hundred  Provencals,  under  the  commander 
Suffren. 

MAITRE  AMBROISE’S  SONG. 

The  good  ship  sailed,  five  hundred  strong, 

From  Toulon  harbour  bound  ; 

The  admiral,  old  Suffren  grey, 

The  English  could  astound. 

They  sailed  a week,  they  sailed  a month, 

No  English  did  espy  ; 

For  all  they  saw  were  gulls  and  grebes 
In  lines  along  the  sky. 
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They  sailed  two  months  across  the  main. 

The  grebes  were  flying  still, 

And  then  a frightful  storm  swept  down — 

The  ship  began  to  fill ! 

Three  months  they  sailed  about  the  main. 

And  then  there  came  a day 
When  SufFren's  mighty  voice  was  heard — 

“ Boys,  to  the  tops  away  ! * 

“ Three  ships,  ahoy  ! ” the  topmen  cried ; 

“ Three  English  ships  are  they  ! * 

Quoth  Suffren— “ Let  them  touch  our  figs  : 

Well  see  who  first  shall  pay  !” 

Then  shouting,  “ Boys,  there's  oil  in  Aix ! ” 

He  armed  his  sailors  welL 
With  axe  and  pike  the  ships  they  strike, 

And  crash  ! the  split  masts  fell ! 

Then  prone  the  English  fell  on  deck, 

Each  Provence  man  slew  three  ; 

They  grasped  them  in  their  stalwart  arms. 

And  plunged  into  the  sea  ! 

“This  all  seems  to  you  quite  impossible,”  said  the  old  man, 
interrupting  his  own  song,  “ but  I was  there  the  whole  time  at  the 
helm.  If  I were  to  live  for  a thousand  years  I should  remember 
it  all  just  as  I do  now.” 

“ But  how  could  it  be  as  you  say,  Maitre  Ambroise  ? ” said 
the  hearers.  “ Three  ships  against  your  one ! Why,  they  could 
have  crushed  you  as  a scythe  is  shivered  at  the  anviL” 

“ What,  the  English  ? ” cried  Maitre  Ambroise,  holding  up  his 
head  proudly.  And  then  he  smiled  disdainfully  and  went  on 
with  his  song. 

The  battle  lasted  till  we  lost 

One  hundred  Frenchmen  brave ; 

But  then  those  gallant  English  ships 
Went  down  beneath  the  wave  ! 

Our  admiral  he  praised  us  well, 

And  went  to  Paris  fair, 

To  tell  how  we  had  sunk  three  ships 
And  made  the  English  stare. 

The  Paris  nobles  grudged  his  fame — 

Our  admiral  so  bold — 

For  never  more  we  saw  his  face, 

Neither  in  heat  nor  cold. 

A Martigan3  he  made  this  song 
As  he  spread  his  nets  to  dry : 

The  Angelas  was  ringing  faint, 

And  the  grebes  were  fluttering  by  ! 

* A man  of  Martigue,  a singular  fishing  town,  built  on  a multitude  of 
little  islands,  and  thence  called  the  Venice  of  Provence. 
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MaJtre  Ambroise  finished  his  song  nearly  in  tears,  while  the 
workmen  listened  with  open  mouths,  and  spoke  never  a word. 
Then  the  old  man  went  on — “ There  were  fine  songs  in  the  time 
when  Martha  spun.4  They  were  long  ballads  then,  and  the  tunes 
are  certainly  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  who  can  understand 
the  newfangled  French  ditties  ? ” 

While  the  old  man  was  saying  this  the  farm  labourers  got  up 
from  the  table  and  went  out,  leading  their  six  pair  of  oxen  to  the 
water,  and  feeding  their  cattle  under  the  shady  trellice,  while 
they  hummed  to  themselves  the  air  of  the  basket  maker’s  song. 

Meanwhile  Mireille  was  left  alone  at  the  table  with  young 
Vincent,  and  the  boy  and  girl  began  to  chat,  their  heads  getting 
closer  and  closer  together,  like  two  cabridelles  (asters)  in  flower. 

Mireille  began  to  question  Vincent  as  to  what  he  had 
seen  in  his  travels  about  the  Crau,  saying  that  she  was 
shut  up  like  a pigeon  in  a dovecot  Vincent  then  enter- 
tained her  with  an  account  of  chasing  the  cantharides , or 
blister  flies;  of  gathering,  in  the  dwarf  oak  thickets,  the 
kermis,  or  oak-apple  fly,  which  is  used  for  dyeing ; and 
of  fishing  for  leeches,  which  in  that  network  of  canals  and 
marsh  pools  is  done  by  simply  sending  men  and  boys  into 
the  water  and  letting  the  leeches  cling  to  their  bare  legs. 
By  degrees  Vincent  passed  on  to  tell  her  of  higher  things. 

“ Have  you  never  been  to  the  Saintes  (Les  Saintes  Maries)  ? 
Ah  ! it  is  there  you  should  hear  the  singing.  And  there  you  can 
see  every  kind  of  sick  person  brought  into  the  church,  where 
the  ex  votos  cover  the  walls,  and  you  hear  them  cry,  ‘ O saints, 
great  saints,  have  pity  on  us ! ’ There  was  a great  miracle  this 
very  year.  They  brought  to  the  church  a poor,  wasted,  sick, 
blind  boy,  as  beautiful  to  look  at  as  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  he 
cried  out,  in  his  feeble  plaintive  voice,  ‘ O saints,  plead  for  me 
and  obtain  me  my  sight,  and  I will  give  you  my  pretty  homed  lamb!’ 

“ Then  the  shrines  with  the  relics  were  lowered  slowly  down 
from  the  roo£  and  the  sound  of  the  people’s  voices  rose  like  the 
wind  in  a forest — ‘ O great  saints,  have  pity  on  us  ! save  us ! ’ 
The  blind  boy  was  in  his  godmother’s  arms,  and  as  soon  as  he 
touched  the  reliquary  of  the  three  Maries  he  clutched  it  as  a 
drowning  man  clutches  a plank  in  shipwreck,  and  cried  out — 
‘ I can  see  the  caskets  of  relics ! I can  see  my  grandmother 
weeping.  Ah  ! run  quick,  quick,  and  bring  my  pet  homed 
lamb ! ’ If  ever  anything  should  happen  to  you,  mademoiselle, 

4 A Proven 9a!  proverb,  referring  to  St.  Martha,  who  is  traditionaUy  said 
to  have  freed  Tarascon  from  a devouring  monster,  and  to  have  taught  the 
Proven5al  women  to  spin. 
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which  may  God  forefend — be  it  the  bite  of  serpent,  lizard,  or 
wolf,  or  any  sorrow  of  heart — then  hasten  and  fly  to  the  Saintes 
Maries,  and  you  will  find  help.” 

Vincent  next  returned  to  his  former  theme,  of  the 
games  of  the  Crau,  and  gave  Mireille  a long  account 
of  the  foot  races  at  Nimes  between  two  famous  runners, 
Lagalante  and  Le  Cri,  in  which  he  had  raced  himself, 
with  some  chance  of  a prize.  Mireille  was  so  much 
impressed  by  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  the  excited 
boy,  that  she  told  her  mother,  Jeanne  Marie,  she  should 
be  willing  to  sit  there  and  listen  to  his  tales  all  her  life. 


n. 

The  Leaf  Gathering  and  Silk  Harvest. 

Sing,  sing ! ye  silkworm  feeders  (tnagnanare/les),  for  now  is  the 
time  of  gathering  leaves.  The  silkworms  are  in  their  third  sleep 
the  mulberry  trees  are  full  of  girls,  who  look  like  bees  swarming 
upon  the  rosemary  in  the  stony  plain. 

Mireille  is  busy  in  the  trees  with  the  rest  this  beautiful  May 
morning,  and  in  the  innocent  gaiety  of  her  heart  she  has  fastened 
tw  o ripe  cherries  like  earrings  in  her  ears. 

Suddenly  she  saw  Vincent  passing  quickly  along  in  his  scarlet 
cap  and  cock’s  feather,  and  cried  out  to  him  to  come  and  help 
her  in  the  leaf  gathering.  Vincent,  nothing  loath,  ran  up  at  the 
sound  of  her  gay,  laughing  voice,  and  swung  himself  into  the  tree 
like  a squirrel,  bidding  Mireille  pluck  only  from  the  lower  boughs. 
He  agreed  with  her  that  good  company  made  the  work  much 
pleasanter,  and  said  that  he  often  felt  sad  and  lonely  in  his 
father’s  hut,  listening  only  to  the  crickets  and  river  birds,  and  the 
swash  of  the  stormy  Rhone.  He  told  Mireille  how  he  missed  his 
sister  Vincenette,  who  had  left  them  to  go  into  service,  and  now 
that  his  mother  was  dead,  he  felt  lonely  and  forsaken  at  home. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  his  sister  was  pretty,  but  not  half  so 
pretty  as  Mireille.  Mireille,  in  her  childish  mischief,  asked  for  an 
account  of  the  difference  between  them,  and  Vincent,  without 
hesitation,  replied  that  Vincenette  had  pretty  blue  eyes,  but  that 
Mireille’s  were  much  more  beautiful,  and  as  black  as  jet ; that 
Vincenette  had  become  brown  from  running  about,  while  Mireille 
was  fair  and  red ; that  his  sister  sang  sweetly,  but  that  the  least 
word  that  Mireille  spoke  gave  him  singular  delight ; and  finally, 
that  while  Vincenette  was  a thin,  scarcely  grown  child,  Mireille 
had  the  most  perfect  figure  in  the  world.  At  this  last  boldly 

8 In  the  thirty-four  days  the  larva  changes  its  skin  four  time,  at  each  of 
which  it  ceases  to  eat. 
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expressed  compliment,  Mireille  left  off  her  leaf  gathering,  and 
blushing  rosy  red,  declared  she  never  saw  such  a boy  in  her  life, 
and  began  to  show  her  vexation  on  finding  that,  instead  of 
helping  her,  Vincent’s  chatting  had  delayed  and  hindered  her  from 
gathering  as  many  leaves  as  usual,  declaring  that  her  mother 
would  say  she  would  never  be  wise  or  industrious  enough  to 
deserve  a good  husband.  Chattering  on  gaily  in  this  fashion, 
Vincent  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  he  found  a bird’s 
nest  full  of  young  blue  tits,  which  he  handed  down  to  Mireille, 
who,  having  no  basket,  put  them  one  by  one  under  her  neckerchief. 
But  as  they  scratched  and  pecked  her  neck,  she  called  out  to 
Vincent  to  come  and  put  them  in  his  cap,  and  as  he  climbed 
down  in  haste,  and  they  were  both  standing  on  one  branch,  it 
broke,  and  they  felL  together  on  the  rough  grass  under  the  tree. 
Mireille  then  gave  Vincent  to  understand  that  she  loved  him, 
and  he,  amazed  at  the  declaration  from  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Maitre  Ramon,  told  his  love  also,  which  he  had  hidden  in 
despair,  and  Mireille  was  recalled  from  her  happy  dream  by 
Teanne  Marie’s  voice  calling  out  to  know  when  the  silkworms 
were  to  be  fed. 

The  silk  harvest  was  the  next  event,  and  Jeanne  Marie 
was  glad  at  heart,  for  never  had  been  known  such  a rich 
yield  of  silk.  She  had  carried  her  best  strands  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin’s  altar,  for  her  intercession  had  been 
specially  asked  for  the  silk  harvest.  Tav£n,  the  old  witch 
of  the  Baux,6  had  come  among  others  to  help  wind  the 
silk,  and  as  the  seven  girls  laughingly  told  in  what  way 
they  should  like  to  be  wooed  and  wed,  one  of  the  girls, 
Norade,  revealed  that  she  had  spied  Mireille  with  Vincent, 
the  basket  maker’s  son,  in  the  mulberry  trees,  and  had 
seen  them  both  fall  together  from  the  broken  branch. 
Then  followed  so  much  jesting  at  the  idea  of  Maitre 
Ramon’s  rich  daughter  thinking  of  wedding  Vincent  the 
Barefoot,  that  Taven  saw  Mireille’s  confusion  and  checked 
their  mirth  with  a pretty  story. 

There  was  once  in  the  Valmasque7  (Luberon)  a poor  shepherd 
who  had  never  entered  a church  since  his  first  Easter  communion, 
and  had  even  forgotten  his  prayers.  His  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  savage  gorges  of  the  Luberon,  tending  his  flock ; but 

* An  old  ruined  and  very  remarkable  city  of  the  reigning  family  of  Les 
Baux,  about  nine  miles  from  Arles.  It  lies  on  a spur  of  the  French  Alps,  and 
is  well  worth  visiting  in  every  respect. 

7 Sorcerer’s  Valley. 
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when  he  found  himself  getting  old,  and  knew  that  he  was  drawing 
towards  his  end,  he  went  to  seek  the  Hermit  of  St  Eucher,  to 
make  his  confession  and  prepare  for  death.  He  therefore  climbed 
up  to  the  hermitage,  and  kneeling  at  the  hermit’s  feet,  kindly 
asked  him  to  hear  his  confession. 

“What  have/ you  to  accuse  yourself  o£  brother?”  said  die 
hermit 

“ Ah,  me  1”  replied  the  old  shepherd,  with  great  grief.  “ Once 
a poor  little  wagtail  came  fluttering  over  my  flock,  and  I — wretched 
man  that  I am — killed  it  by  accident  with  a stone.” 

“ If  he  did  not  do  it  on  purpose,  the  man  must  be  an  idiot,” 
thought  the  hermit  to  himself;  and  suddenly  interrupting  the 
confession  to  test  the  penitent,  he  said  to  the  shepherd,  “I  am 
going  to  give  you  absolution  now ; go  and  hang  up  your  cloak  on 
that  hook  over  there.” 

Now  the  hook  was  a bright  sunbeam,  which  came  streaming 
in  crossways  through  the  chapel  window ; but  the  old  shepherd 
instantly  went  as  he  was  told,  and  threw  his  cloak  up  over  the 
sunbeam,  which  caught  it,  and  it  stayed  exactly  where  it  was 
thrown. 

“O  thou  man  of  God!”  cried  out  the  hermit,  falling  at  his 
feet  and  bursting  into  tears  as  he  recognized  the  holiness  and 
humility  of  this  good  old  man.  Am  I worthy  to  give  thee  abso- 
lution ? Rather  let  thy  hand  be  lifted  above  my  head  while  my 
eyes  rain  down  tears  of  contrition,  for  it  is  thou  who  art  the  saint, 
and  I only  a wretched  sinner !” 

This  pretty  story  cut  short  the  young  girls  jesting 
about  Vincent ; but  upon  Mireille  saying  that  she  intended 
to  be  a nun,  they  all  shouted  Tra  la  la,  and  asked  Nore 
(Norade),  who  was  a famous  singer,  to  sing  the  song  of 
Magali,  who  had  sent  away  all  her  suitors  and  gone  to 
S.  Blaise’s  Convent  at  Arles  to  hide  herself  for  ever  from 
all  eyes.  We  can  only  give  a few  verses  of 

NORADE’S  SONG. 

“ O Magali  l my  only  love,  lean  down  thy  dark-tressed  head. 

Lean  down  thy  dusky,  long-tressed  head,  beloved,  in  the  night ; 

The  tambour  and  the  viol  soft  their  dreamy  notes  have  wed. 

The  dark-blue  sky  all  strown  with  stars  from  thee  must  borrow  light 

O Magali ! my  own  love  ! ” 

“ 1 hate  your  drums  and  viols  soft : to  me  they  say  no  more 
Than  when  the  tramontana  blows  in  gusts  about  the  door. 

Go,  get  thee  gone  ! Ere  I with  thee  would  wed,  Til  vanish  quite, 
Swim  in  the  dark-blue  sea  an  eel,  or  rock-fish  out  of  sight.” 

“ O Magali ! my  only  love,  if  thou  a fish  wilt  be, 

A fisherman  thy  lover  is  to  drag  thee  from  the  sea 
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“A  fisherman  ? Good ! lay  thy  nets ; a bird  I shall  become, 

And  far  from  nets,  and  sea,  and  thee,  I'll  make  my  mountain  home.” 

“ O Magali ! when  thou  art  bird,  a wandering  sportsman  I, 

With  snaring  net  my  love  shall  catch ; so  fly,  my  sweet  one,  fly  ! ” 

“ Go  spread  thy  nets  for  partridges,  or  rather  web-foot  geese, 

For  I,  a lowly  daisy  flower,  from  thee  shall  win  release. 

“ Sweet  Magali,  white  Marguerite  ! when  thou  a flower  shalt  bloom, 
I,  purest  drops,  shall  sprinkle  thee,  and  add  to  thy  perfume.” 


“A  white-robed  nun  in  far  S.  Blaise  in  silence  will  I dwell.” 

“O  white-robed  nun,  thy  priest  am  I,  to  hear  thy  shrift  in  cell !” 

At  this  audacious  climax,  all  the  girls  let  the  cocoons  fall  from 
their  hands,  and  asked  what  Magali  would  be  able  to  do  then. 
Norade  again  replied  by  her  song — 

“ If  thou  shouldst  e’er  that  holy  convent  threshold  dare  to  tread, 
Amid  the  nuns,  in  winding-sheet,  thou  then  shalt  see  me  dead  ! ” 

“ O Magali,  sweet  only  love  ! a sheeted  corpse  wilt  be  ? 

Then  I will  be  thy  tuif-grown  grave — thy  love  shall  cover  thee  ! ” 

Magali,  overcome  by  such  loyal,  persistent  faithfulness,  then 
bestowed  upon  her  lover  a glass  ring  —for  remembrance  ! 


III. 

Mireille's  Suitors . 

The  silk  winders  were  absolutely  silenced  by  the  many 
new  thoughts  suggested  by  Nore’s  song,  till  she  herself, 
looking  out  of  doors,  said  that  as  it  was  so  beautiful  under 
the  trees,  they  ought  to  gather  some  of  the  sun-touched 
apples  to  eat  with  a young  cheese  for  their  gouter  under 
the  micocouliers . 

A pretty  description  is  next  given  of  the  special  marvel 
of  the  district — the  spring  descent  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
from  the  Dauphind  Alps  to  the  plains.  First  arrived  the 
sheep,  the  horned  rams,  and  the  lambs ; then  the  donkeys 
with  their  bells,  the  kids  and  goats,  some  of  which  were 
of  enormous  size  and  fierceness.  The  owner  of  this  great 
flock,  Alari,  “came  a courting”  to  Mireille;  but  she  told 
him  she  loved  another  far  more  than  she  could  ever  say, 
and  Alari  then  went  sorrowfully  on  his  way.  Next  came 
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Veranet,  the  horseherd,  with  his  hundred  beautiful  white 
horses  with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  wild,  proud,  and  fleet 
as  the  wind,  who,  after  ten  years*  bondage,  were  capable 
of  suddenly  throwing  their  riders  and  returning  to  the  wild, 
salt,  sandy  plains  of  the  Camargue.  Mireille  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Veranet  any  more  than  to  Alari,  nor  to 
Ourrias,  the  fierce  cattle  brander,  who  in  his  turn  sued  her 
hand.  The  wooing  of  Ourrias  was,  however,  far  more 
persistent  than  that  of  the  other  two  suitors,  and  of  the 
same  sort  as  Magali’s  lover. 

Mireille  was  one  day  washing  her  cheese  presses  in  the  clear 
pool,  when  the  huge  fierce  cattle  guard,  Ourrias,  came  to  her  and 
said,  “ My  beauty,  if  you  ever  come  to  Sylvareal,8  near  the  sea, 
you  will  never  again  have  this  sort  of  work  to  do,  for  the  black 
wild  cows  are  far  too  fierce  to  allow  themselves  to  be  milked,  and 
our  women  have  a good  time.” 

“Young  man,”  said  Mireille,  “in  the  cattle  plains  I have 
heard  that  the  poor  women  die  for  very  weariness  of  life.” 

“ My  beauty,  when  there  are  two  loving  hearts,  there  is  never 
room  for  weariness.” 

“Young  man,  in  those  far  off  plains  the  water  is  bitter  and 
bad,  and  the  people  often  die  of  sunstroke.” 

“ My  beauty,  under  the  pinewoods  there  is  shade.” 

“ Young  man,  in  the  pinewoods  I have  heard  that  there  are 
green  vipers,  whose  bite  is  death.” 

“ My  beauty,  the  flamingoes  and  herons  are  specially  there  to 
twist  the  viper’s  necks.” 

“ Young  man,  let  me  interrupt  you — your  pinewoods  are  too 
far  from  my  nticocouliers .” 

“ My  beauty,  priests  and  women  never  know  in  what  countiy 
they  shall  break  bread.” 

“ Young  man,  if  I break  it  with  any  one  I love,  I care  not 
where  it  may  be.” 

“ My  beauty,  then  give  your  love  to  me  ! ” 

“ I might  give  you  my  heart,  certainly,”  replied  Mireille, 
with  covert  scorn,  “ but  I think  it  will  be  when  these  water  flags 
grow  grapes,  when  your  trident9  blossoms  into  flower,  when  yon 
rocky  hills  shall  melt  like  wax,  and  when  we  can  go  by  water  to 
Les  Baux.” 

At  this  disdainful  and  cutting  refusal,  Ourrias  went 
away  savage  and  fierce,  vowing  vengeance  against  any  one 

8 A forest  of  umbrella  pines  in  the  Little  Camargue. 

9 The  trident,  or  cruel  three-pronged  fork  with  which  the  cattleherds  drive 
and  punish  their  fierce  droves. 
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who  should  dare  think  of  Mireille  as  his  wife.  Meanwhile, 
Vincent  had  become  bolder  in  his  love,  and  often  came  to 
see  Mireille  and  talk  to  her  in  the  morning  or  by  moon- 
light over  the  flowery  hedge.  Among  other  things,  he 
spoke  to  her  of  the  “ curly  grass,”  or  valisneria , which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  pools  of  that  country.  He  related 
to  her,  as  a kind  of  parable  applicable  to  themselves,  how 
it  grows  on  two  stems  separate  from  each  other;  but 
which,  in  spring,  rise  upon  their  coils  and  draw  near  to 
each  other  with  such  force  that  one  plant  is  often  torn  or 
broken  from  its  root,  and  while  dying  is  wafted  by  a strong 
impulse  towards  its  sister  plant.  And  then,  again,  he  told 
her  how  great  his  love  was,  and  kissed  her,  “if  even  he 
should  die  ” for  so  doing. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Vincent  was  one  evening  gaily  returning 
home  over  the  pebbles  of  the  Crau,  when  he  met  Ourrias,  who 
grossly  insulted  him,  and  said  that  he,  a wretched,  barefooted 
beggar,  had  bewitched  Mireille.  After  some  strong  language,  the 
two  men  began  to  fight,  and  after  a terrific,  and  very  unequal 
battle,  Vincent  succeeded  in  stretching  the  huge  Camarguais  on 
the  sand.  No  one  was  near  them,  for  it  was  in  the  evening,  when 
the  sun  was  setting  in  rose-coloured  clouds.  The  vast  plain  of 
the  Crau  was  lost  in  the  blue  sea,  and  the  blue  sea  again  was  lost 
in  the  sky.  Nothing  living  was  to  be  seen  but  the  large  flights  of 
flamingoes  and  cranes ; nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  rustling 
of  the  reeds.  Vincent  generously  gave  Ourrias  his  life,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart,  but  the  savage  giant  was  no  sooner 
released,  than  he  flew  to  the  place  where  his  horse  and  trident 
had  been  left,  and  snatching  up  the  weapon,  rushed  back  to  slay 
his  generous  foe.  Then  Vincent  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  farm  of  the  Micocoules,  as 
if  to  say,  “ Farewell,  Mireille,  I am  about  to  die  for  thee  ! ” he 
uttered  his  last  prayer,  and  was  struck  by  Ourrias  to  the  ground, 
cruelly  wounded  by  the  trident. 

The  cattleherd,  struck  with  a dumb  feeling  of  remorse, 
mounted  his  white  horse,  and  galloped,  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  to 
the  Rhone,  where  he  hailed  a boat  to  be  taken  across.  After 
much  tossing  and  tumbling,  the  boat  suddenly  foundered,  and  as 
it  was  St  Mddard's  night,  all  the  drowned  arose,  to  the  horror  of 
Ourrias,  and  passed  along  the  river  banks  in  dim,  mournful 
procession.  Old  men  and  maidens,  women  and  children,  and 
men  in  their  prime,  each  with  a light,  were  allowed  on  that  night 
to  reappear,  and  to  seek  whatever  good  deeds  they  had  done  in 
their  lives.  These  they  gathered  up  like  flowers,  and  when  all 
that  could  be  found  had  been  collected,  the  spirit  of  the  drowned 
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ascended  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  to  offer  their  deeds  before  the 
throne  of  God.  Just  as  the  boat  was  going  down,  the  spirits 
threw  a rope  to  the  drowning  boatmen,  who  were  thus  saved,  but 
Ourrias  missed  it,  and  sank  into  the  deep  water  like  a stone. 
That  same  night  three  swineherds  were  returning  from  St  Chamas 
across  the  Crau,  when  they  heard  a sound  like  a deep  hoarse  sigh 
One  said  it  was  the  far  off  echo  of  a church  bell,  another,  that  it 
was  the  sough  of  the  tramontana  in  the  dwarf  oaks.  But  suddenly 
a more  pitiful  plaint  was  distinctly  heard  from  the  tufted  broom, 
and  the  men  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  said,  “Jesus!  Maria! 
there  is  something  very  strange  in  this ! ” Then  they  sought 
about,  and  found  poor  Vincent,  bleeding  on  the  stones,  with  his 
chest  all  tom  open  by  the  cattleherd’s  dreadful  trident  They 
lifted  him  up  tenderly,  and  carried  him  to  the  nearest  dwelling, 
which  was  the  Mas  des  Micocoules,  where  poor  Mireille  was  just 
coming  in  with  a basket  of  vegetables  freshly  gathered.  Filled 
with  horror  and  grief,  she  washed  his  wound,  and  drew  it  together, 
covering  it  with  lint,  made  him  drink  a few  drops  of  brandy  in 
which  cherries  were  steeped,  and  bathed  his  head  and  face.  All 
the  farm  men,  and  what  neighbours  there  were,  had  run  in  to 
help,  and  Maitre  Ramon  and  his  wife,  Jeanne  Marie,  proposed 
that  Vincent  should  be  carried  to  the  Fairies’  Cave,  where  the 
charmer,  Tavfen,  would  charm  his  wound,  and  make  him  whole. 

The  farm  men,  accordingly,  carried  Vincent  on  a sort 
of  litter  to  the  cave,  and  left  him  with  Mireille  in  the 
narrow  defile,  where  Tav£n  was  seen  sitting  with  a spray 
of  flowering  broom  in  her  hand.  After  a long  series  of 
incantations,  when  different  sorts  of  phantoms  passed 
before  them  in  procession,  Tav&n  finally  charmed  Vincent’s 
wound,  muttering  over  it,  with  the  singular  mixture  of 
Christianity  and  superstition  which  recalls  the  Irish  tales — 
“Christ  is  born ! Christ  has  died ! Christ  is  risen  !”  making 
at  the  same  time  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  The  sorceress  was 
then  seized  with  a kind  of  Pythoness  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  began  to  rave  wildly  as  if  present,  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ ; of  the  old  bark  of  Peter  which  foundered  on  the 
rocks  and  then  was  renewed,  while  St  Peter  was  seen  to 
plant  the  Cross  afresh  at  the  helm;  of  the  vast  new 
rainbow  that  spanned  the  fertile  earth,  while  God  was 
everywhere  and  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  worshipped 
in  His  Church.  And  then,  as  if  recovering  consciousness, 
cutting  short  her  prophecies,  Tav£n  pointed  to  a little 
rugged  pathway  down  which  the  dawning  sun’s  rays  began 
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to  glint,  and  Mireille  and  Vincent,  glad  to  be  released, 
followed  it,  and  came  out  again  upon  the  rocky  hills, 
covered  with  short  rosemary  and  broom. 


IV. 

Mireille' s Flight . 

Vincent,  now  quite  cured,  and  having  returned  to  his  home 
and  usual  pursuits,  besought  his  old  father  to  ask  for  Mireille  as 
his  wife ; but  his  father  remonstrated  seriously  with  him  upon  his 
presumption  in  even  thinking  of  such  a thing.  It  was  not  for 
such  as  he  to  ask  for  the  white  hen’s  egg,10  nor  the  yellow  bird11 
(tarin)  on  the  tree,  for  he  was  only  a poor,  wretched  boy,  without 
land,  house,  or  money.  Vincent  then  cried  out  aloud  and  tore 
his  hair,  exclaiming  that  the  lots  in  life  were  too  unequal,  and 
that  it  was  hard  that  some  should  be  eating  all  the  ripe  grapes 
while  others  had  nothing  but  the  old  skins.  Maitre  Ambroise 
gravely  bade  him  hold  his  peace,  and  not  blaspheme  the  great 
God.  Did  the  com  rebuke  the  reaper,  the  snake  ask  to  be  a star, 
or  the  ox  murmur  because  he  was  not  a herdsman  ? Every  one 
must  wisely  submit,  for  even  the  fingers  on  our  hand  are  not  all 
made  equal ; and  even  if  the  good  God  had  chosen  to  make  him 
a gray  lizard,  he  must  stay  as  a lizard  in  his  hole,  and  be  thankful 
for  the  air  and  sunshine. 

At  last,  however,  Vincent’s  despair  and  his  entreaties  together 
induced  his  father  to  consent  to  go  to  the  Mas  des  Micocoules,  to 
speak  to  Maitre  Ramon.  After  supper,  accordingly,  when  the 
farm  men  had  gone  out  to  their  cattle,  and  no  one  was  left  in 
the  house  but  the  two  old  men,  Jeanne  Marie,  and  Mireille,  the 
basket  maker  propounded  his  trouble  of  mind  about  his  son  to 
Maitre  Ramon,  as  Vincent’s  headstrong  love  for  the  daughter  of 
a rich  man,  whom  he  did  not  name.  But  Mireille  got  up  and 
said  to  her  father,  that  it  was  herself  whom  Vincent  loved,  and 
fervently,  though  modestly,  declared  before  God  and  our  Lady, 
that  she  would  never  marry  any  other  man.  A dead  silence 
followed  these  astonishing  words;  but  at  length  Jeanne  Marie 
spoke  with  great  bitterness,  and  said  that  Mireille  had  disgraced 
them  all,  and  should  be  turned  out  to  tramp  the  world  like  a 
gipsy  with  her  beggarly  husband.  Maitre  Ramon  then  allowed 
his  rage  to  burst  forth,  and  cursed  his  poor  child,  bidding  her  go 
forth  and  wander  homeless,  cooking  her  food  upon  three  stones. 
Then,  interrupting  himself,  he  said,  that  instead  of  sending 

10  A proverb.  Those  who  dabbled  in  the  sorcery  of  this  strange  country, 
in  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Saracens  for  centuries  took  root,  took  a 
white  fowl  to  the  meeting  of  four  cross-roads  and  invoked  the  Evil  One  with 
the  cry — “ By  virtue  of  my  white  hen,”  &c. 

u Fringilla  spin  us,  a yellow  bird  frequent  in  Provence,  whose  note  is 
particularly  sweet. 
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Mireille  away,  he  should  lock  her  up,  even  if  he  had  to  put  a 
ring  through  her  nose  and  tie  her  up  with  a chain.  Then  he 
grossly  insulted  the  basket  maker,  accusing  him  of  helping  his 
son  to  plot  against  him ; but  he  bravely  defended  himself,  and 
narrated  his  former  deeds  as  a soldier  under  Napoleon.  What  he 
said,  however,  had  no  effect  in  softening  the  despotic  farmer,  who 
insultingly  bade  him  “ go  and  look  after  his  dog,  and  not  allow  it 
to  come  chasing  his  swan.”  At  this  rude  accost,  Maitre  Ambroise 
took  up  his  stick  and  cloak,  and  went  out,  merely  saying  with 
Christian  meekness,  “ Farewell ; may  you  never  some  day  be 
sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ; and  may  God  bring  your  boat  and 
its  orange  load  safe  to  land  ! ” He  set  off  sorrowfully  homeward, 
while,  outside,  Maitre  Ramon’s  workmen  were  heaping  up  bonfires 
to  celebrate  St  John’s  Eve. 

Mireille  meanwhile,  in  her  despair,  sat  weeping  on  her  bed  in 
her  own  little  room;  but  as  she  wept  and  sobbed,  the  remem- 
brance suddenly  came  to  her  mind  of  what  Vincent  had  said,  that 
if  ever  she  were  bitten  by  serpent  or  lizard,  or  had  any  trouble  of 
hearty  she  should  go  to  the  Saintes  Maries,  and  they  would  help 
her.  Instantly  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  running  to  her  beautiful 
carved  walnut-wood  chest,  where  all  her  treasures  were  kept,  she 
opened  it  in  haste.  There  lay  her  first  communion  crown,  a 
withered  sprig  of  lavender,  and  a little  taper  blessed  for  burning 
when  the  terrible  thunderstorms  raged. 

Mireille  took  out  quickly  and  dressed  herself  in  her  under- 
clothing, a scarlet  embroidered  petticoat,  a finer  skirt,  and  a 
black  mantle,  which  covered  her  all  over  and  fastened  with  a gold 
pin;  bound  her  long,  fine  hair  three  times  with  the  Arlesian 
maiden’s  “ crown,”  a blue  ribbon,  and  taking  her  shoes  in  her 
hand,  but  in  her  hurry  forgetting  her  broad  leafed  hat,  she  gently 
unfastened  the  bar  of  the  heavy  door,  and  went  softly  out  into  the 
starlit  night.  The  poor,  sorrowful  maiden  travelled  on  over  the 
stones  and  pebbles  all  night  till  her  little  feet  were  sore,  and  she 
was  nearly  dead  with  thirst;  and  when  the  sun  had  risen  and  it 
grew  hot,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  invoked  St.  Gent,  the  hermit 
of  the  Bausset,12  that  she  might  find  a little  spring  of  water. 
And  St  Gent  heard  the  child’s  pitiful  voice,  and  very  soon  Mireille 
saw  a little  ivy-covered  pool  made  as  a drinking-place  for  the 
sheep,  and  sitting  by  it,  a little  boy  with  a basketful  of  white 
snail  shells,  who  was  murmuring  over  them  a childish  song — 

Snail ! snail ! with  the  two  little  horns, 

Snail  1 come  out  of  your  shell ! 

Come  out,  black  nun,  and  show  your  face, 

Or  I’ll  smash  your  convent  cell ! 

After  some  talk  with  the  child  Andreloun,  and  refreshing 
herself  by  bathing  her  hands  and  face  in  the  pool,  Mireille  asked 

12  Near  Vancluse,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
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shelter  for  the  next  night,  and  was  taken  by  little  Andreloun  to 
the  tent  where  his  mother  and  her  other  children  were  camping, 
and  there  they  kept  her  for  the  night 

At  the  Mas  des  Micocoules,  meanwhile,  there  was  great  grief 
and  mourning — every  one  looking  for  Mireille,  and  no  Mireille 
to  be  found.  Maltre  Ramon  assembled  all  the  neighbouring 
shepherds  and  farm  men  to  ask  them  if  they  had  seen  anything 
of  his  child,  and  Antelme,  a shepherd  of  great  experience,  said 
that  in  the  night  something  like  a spectre  had  appeared  and  had 
said — “ Will  none  of  the  shepherds  come  with  me  to  the  Saintes 
Maries?”  and  forthwith  had  vanished  in  the  darkness.  He 
thought  then  that  he  had  recognized  Mireille’s  voice,  and  was 
sure  she  had  gone  to  the  Saintes.  On  hearing  this,  Jeanne  Marie 
ordered  her  light  cart  and  Mourette,  the  brown  mule,  to  be  got 
ready,  and  set  off  as  far  as  she  could  drive  across  the  plain  of 
Crau  towards  Les  Saintes  Maries. 

Mireille,  meanwhile,  had  crossed  the  Rhone  in  Andreloun’s 
mother’s  boat,  and  had  been  landed  in  the  vast  salt  sandy  plains 
of  the  Camargue,  where  the  only%vegetation  was  the  tamarisk  and 
a few  aromatic  plants.  Enormous  pools,  edged  with  thick  beds 
of  reeds  and  grasses,  were  the  haunt  of  the  ibis,  the  heron,  and 
the  red-legged  chevalier  bird.  Mireille  walked  and  ran  alternately 
across  the  bleached  and  burning  sand,  till  the  heat  grew  more  and 
more  intense,  and  then  she  saw  a marvellous  sight  The  burning 
sands  changed  to  the  spreading  waters  of  an  enormous  lake,  about 
which  were  grouped  groves  of  phyllereas  and  other  shrubs.  On 
the  borders  of  this  lake  arose  a beautiful  city,  with  walls,  terraces, 
and  towers,  fountains  throwing  up  showers  of  water,  churches,  and 
gilded  turrets  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Mireille,  thinking  that  she  had  reached  the  tombs  of  the  three 
Maries,  ran  quickly  forward  towards  the  town,  but  as  she  ran  the 
deluding  mirage  changed  its  shape,  and  still  mocked  her  eye  with 
fresh  spells  of  enchantment  Worn  out  with  the  frightful  heat  and 
her  useless  speed,  poor  Mireille  at  last  was  quite  spent,  and 
fainted  on  the  sand,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mosquito 
bites,  which  roused  her  with  their  stings,  she  would  have  passed 
from  her  swoon  to  death.  At  length  she  partly  recovered  her 
senses  with  the  stinging  pain,  and,  crawling  wearily  from  shrub  to 
shrub,  she  at  last  dragged  herself  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  three 
Maries,  where,  falling  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  chapel,  crusted 
over  with  the  salt  foam  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  poor  sorrowing 
Mireille  thus  plained  and  sang — 

mireille’s  song. 

0 holy  Maries,  who  can  change  our  pearly  tears 

To  flowers,  bow  your  heads  and  listen  to  my  cry  l 

For  when  you  know  my  sorrow,  you  will  pity  me ! 

1 am  but  a poor  maiden,  but  I love  my  love 

With  all  my  heart  and  strength,  as  the  brook  loves  to  flow, 
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And  the  young  bird  to  fly.  But  they  bid  me  unlove. 
And  say  my  almonds  must  not  flower  nor  bring  fruit ! 
O holy  Maries,  who  can  change  our  pearly  tears 
To  flowers,  bow  your  heads  and  listen  to  my  cry  ! 

Ah,  me  ! ah,  me  ! the  heavens  open  to  my  eyes  ; 

The  blessed  saints  are  floating  in  the  golden  air. 

Ah  ! veil  your  splendour,  Maries,  for  I faint,  I die — 
Yet  speak  once  more,  for  1 am  fain  to  hear  and  live  ! 


Mireille,  in  an  ecstasy,  was  still  kneeling  on  the  steps,  and,  as 
it  were,  looking  beyond  the  veil  into  the  depths  of  heaven,  when 
she  beheld  a wide  pathway  of  glittering  stars  leading  down  to  the 
earth,  and  upon  it  the  three  Maries  slowly  descending,  clothed  in 
light.  One  held  an  alabaster  vase,  one — whose  long  fair  hair 
floated  in  the  wind—  bore  a palm,  and  the  third  had  her  beautiful 
dark  face  partially  covered  with  a veil  The  three  saints  then 
began  to  speak  in  turn  to  the  wayworn  sorrowing  girl,  and  as  they 
spoke,  the  thorny  crown  of  martyrdom  seemed  gently  to  be 
lowered,  blossoming  into  flower,  upon  Mireille’s  head. 

“Maiden,”  thus  their  speech  began,  “your  faith  is  great,  but 
your  petition  is  also  a very  burthensome  one  to  us.  You  ask  for 
pure  love,  poor  child,  and  desire  to  drink  to  the  dregs  of  earthly 
happiness.  But  where,  throughout  life,  is  that  happiness  to  be 
found  ? In  the  possession  of  riches  ? Look  at  the  rich  man, 
puffed  up  with  wealth,  as  he  stands  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Him  Who  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass.  Is  happiness  to  be 
found  in  the  hour  of  childbirth,  when  the  mother  forgets  all  her 
pain  in  the  joy  of  holding  her  firstborn  in  her  arms  ? Look  at 
her  again,  when  she  is  kissing  her  dead  baby,  and  bidding  him 
farewell  for  his  burial,  wreathed  in  flowers.  Is  happiness  to  be 
seen  with  the  new  married,  as  they  pass  slowly  and  joyfully  along 
the  flower  strewn  path  to  the  church  ? Ah,  no,  my  child  ! even 
there  more  thorns  are  strewed  than  flowers. 

“Everywhere  decay  is  twin-born  with  birth,  the  worm  with 
the  fruit;  and  even  the  orange  flower  of  marriage  turns  to 
bitter  rind. 

“ It  is  in  suffering  alone  that  true  happiness  is  bom,  as  the 
rock  must  be  broken  and  crushed  before  the  golden  grain  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  Blessed  indeed  are  they  who  toil  for  others,  who 
weep  with  the  weeping,  clothe  the  naked,  and  abase  themselves 
with  the  sorrowful  and  the  humble.  For  them  continual  death 
brings  forth  everlasting  life,  and  the  saints  who  on  earth  were 
contemned  and  stoned  take  flight  joyously  and  all  pure  to 
heaven. 

“ But  for  this  the  grain  of  com  must  first  fall  into  the  earth 
and  die,  and  that  you  may  well  learn  this  lesson,  listen  to  what 
we  have  to  tell  of  our  own  lives.” 
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v. 


The  Three  Maries . 

“ We  go  back  to  the  time,  Mireille,  when  the  tree  of  the  Cross 
was  still  standing  on  the  Judean  rock,  and  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
freshly  shed,  cried  out  to  the  city  which  slept  in  its  sin — ‘ What 
hast  thou  done,  O My  people,  to  the  King  of  Bethlehem  ? ’ 

“The  people  were  sadly  mourning  over  the  Christ,  and 
speaking  to  one  another  of  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee,  Whose  Face 
won  their  love  as  He  alternately  fed  them  with  the  teaching  of 
His  parables  and  the  miraculous  multiplying  of  unleavened  bread 
on  the  grassy  hills.  And  the  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  and 
doctors  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  people  and  saw  their  unrest, 
and  said  one  to  another,  ‘ Who  shall  be  enough  for  this  multitude, 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  Crucified  One  is  not  quenched  ?’  Very 
soon  Stephen  was  stoned,  James  perished  by  the  sword,  while 
many  other  martyrs  were  crushed  with  huge  blocks  of  stone ; but 
each  one  that  freshly  died  declared  with  a loud  voice — ‘Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God  ! ’ 

“ Then  the  chief  priests  rose  up  and  ordered  a number  of  us 
who  had  closely  followed  Jesus  to  be  conveyed,  bound,  to  the  far 
sea  shore — us,  His  kinsfolk  and  constant  followers  and  friends — 
and  there  they  thrust  us  into  a worn  out  ship,  without  sails, 
cordage,  or  oars,  and  set  us  adrift  on  the  tossing  sea.  We  women 
fixed  our  weeping  eyes  on  the  rocks  and  olive  groves  and  the 
vanishing  cities  and  towers  of  Judea  and  Galilee.  Carmel  towered 
far  above  us,  and  then  was  sinking  towards  the  horizon,  when 
loud  cries  of  appeal  reached  our  ears.  ‘ O mistresses,  dear  ones  I 
take  me  with  you  to  life  or  death!  I,  too,  belong  to  Jesus  1* 
And  we  saw  Sara,  our  servant,  standing  on  the  sea  shore,  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  to  us  and  weeping  bitterly.  You  will  see  her  in 
heaven  soon,  with  a golden  crown  like  the  April  dawn. 

“ The  wind  was  fast  drifting  us  along,  but  Salome,  with  bold 
faith,  threw  her  veil  into  the  sea,  and  Sara  launched  herself 
fearlessly  upon  it  and  was  brought  safely  to  our  boat.  For  many 
days,  then,  we  drifted  over  the  sea,  with  Martial  and  Saturninus, 
the  aged  Trophimus  and  Maximin,  Lazarus  and  his  sisters, 
Eutropius,  Sidonius,  Marcellus,  Cleon,  and  Joseph  the  Arima- 
thean.  Leaning  over  the  side  or  standing  at  the  prow,  these 
holy  men  gave  us  courage  and  led  our  chants — Laudamus  te 
Deum , and  the  great  psalms  of  David. 

“Then  followed  a time  of  fearful  peril  and  storm.  The 
mistral  howled  and  shrieked  above  us,  the  waves,  like  huge 
mountains,  hissed  and  foamed.  Our  helmless  boat  by  turns 
mounted  the  heights  of  roaring  water  and  sank  into  its  foaming 
troughs.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  sink,  Lazarus  cried  aloud  to 
Him  Who  had  once  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  suddenly  the 
sun’s  rays  pierced  the  clouds,  the  dark  storm  was  scattered,  and 
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the  waves,  seething  like  oil,  became  calm.  Alleluia  / we  all  sang, 
for  before  us  we  saw  the  green  land,  and  our  boat  was  quickly 
driven  upon  a broad  sandy  shore.  We  landed,  and  one  and  all 
knelt  down  and  devoted  ourselves  to  death,  if  we  might  preach 
and  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Pater  noster  qui  est  in  cctlis . 
We  gathered  the  shellfish  scattered  richly  on  the  sands,  and  found 
a spring  of  clear  water  in  a thicket,  a spring  which  miraculously 
gushed  out  to  quench  our  burning  thirst,  and  which  .wells  up  still 
in  the  church  where  our  bones  are  laid. 

“We  travelled  on  up  the  Rhone,  teaching  as  we  went  the 
faith  of  Christ,  till  we  came  to  Arles,  then  a newly  built  great 
Roman  city,  much  beloved  by  the  Emperors  as  a capital  of 
Gaul.  Its  walls  were  new,  made  beautiful  with  one  htmdred  and 
twenty  gates,  and  the  city  was  adorned  with  a circus,  a hippo- 
drome, a theatre,  and  many  vast  aquaducts.  To  that  theatre  we 
suddenly  came,  when  our  eyes  were  shamed  by  a lewd  spectacle 
of  dancing  girls,  honouring  the  marble  statue  of  Venus.  Seized 
with  holy  fury  at  this  loathsome  sight,  Trophimus  cried  aloud  to 
the  astonished  crowd — * People  of  Arles,  listen  to  my  words ! 
Hear  me  in  the  name  of  Christ !’  And  immediately  the  shameless 
idol  tottered,  shrieked,  and  fell  broken  to  the  ground ! Then, 
with  divine  strength  overcoming  the  fury  of  the  nobles,  Trophimus 
preached  to  them  the  Son  of  God  bom  in  the  flesh  in  a poor 
stable  to  deliver  mankind  from  impurity  and  pride.  Sidonius, 
the  man  bom  blind,  showed  them  his  eyes  and  told  his  tale; 
Maximin  took  up  the  word  to  narrate  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  idols  fell  down  in  all  parts  of 
the  amphitheatre  and  rolled  broken  in  pieces  upon  the  steps. 
And  then  arose  a mighty  cry,  as  of  the  sea  in  its  strength,  and  a 
multitude  that  day  were  baptized  in  Arles. 

“Then,  as  those  who  are  driven  on  by  a swift  current  or 
a mighty  wind,  we  were  about  to  journey  onwards,  when  an 
embassage  pierced  the  crowds  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  men 
with  us,  beseeching  that  we  would  come  and  free  them  from  a 
monster  who  was  devouring  the  inhabitants  of  Tarascon,  their  city. 
It  was  Martha,  urged  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  then  cried  out 
that  she  and  Marcellus  would  go  to  Tarascon,  and  we  felt  that 
the  same  Spirit  caused  us  to  embrace  in  farewell  and  divide 
our  band.  On  which  Martial  went  to  Limoges,  Satuminus  to 
Toulouse,  and  Eutropius  to  Orange;  but  Martha,  with  a simple 
cross  in  her  hand,  went  on  to  Tarascon,  where  she  and  Marcellus 
bound  the  monstrous  dragon  in  a chain  of  moss,  and  brought  the 
whole  city  to  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Maximin  passed  southwards 
and  purified  the  wicked  city  of  Marseilles,  after  which  the  whole 
country  round  fell  under  his  gentle  sway. 

But  Magdalene  took  refuge  in  a ionely  grotto,13  where,  after 
thirty  years  of  continual,  unknown  penance — during  which  the 
birds  came  to  build  their  nests  beside  her,  and  the  angels  lifted 
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her  up  seven  times  a day  towards  heaven — her  tears  became  a 
living  spring,  and  its  drops,  one  by  one,  are  still  heard  falling 
through  the  rift  in  the  rocky  stone.  And  at  length  our  toils  were 
ended,  and  in  the  lonely  marshes  of  the  far  off  island  of  Camargue 
we  died,  so  that  no  man  might  know  where  our  bones  were  laid. 

“Long  ages  and  generations  of  men  then  passed  away,  when 
one  night,  as  the  good  King  K6n6  slept,  we  were  sent  to  appear 
to  him  in  a vision,  to  reveal  where  he  would  find  our  remains,  and 
he  travelled  night  and  day  with  his  holy  priests  and  nobles  till  he 
found  our  bones  in  the  tufted  brake,  and  built  in  their  honour  the 
church  in  which  they  now  lie  enshrined. 

“ And  now,  Mireille,  farewell,  for  thy  little  life  trembles  in  the 
balance,  and  we  must  hasten  home  to  prepare  thy  crown,  thy 
crown  of  roses  and  thy  spotless  robe,  for  thy  faith  and  thy 
sufferings  have  been  noted,  and  thy  innocent  soul  shall  be 
received  into  the  Eternal  Kingdom  of  God. 

“ Gloria  Patri \ ct  Filio , et  Spiritui  Sancti.  Amen” 


VII. 

The  End  of  Mireille . 

Then,  as  when  at  sunset,  a golden  cloud  mounts  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  inner  skies,  or  as  the  voice  of  far  off  chanting 
is  beard  in  a procession  winding  away,  or  as  the  dying  sounds  of 
the  organ  when  one  goes  farther  and  farther  away  from  an  old 
church,  Mireille  heard  the  last  words  of  the  three  Maries  as  they 
slowly  took  their  flight  upwards  again.  And  as  she  still  lay,  partly 
awakened,  yet  as  in  a dream,  her  father  and  mother  appeared  at 
the  church  porch,  and  nearly  beside  themselves  with  joy,  wept  and 
laughed  by  turns  to  find  their  child  again.  They  summoned  a 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (Saintins),  and  carried  the 
nearly  insensible  form  of  Mireille  to  the  upper  chapel,  where  the 
saints*  shrine  of  richly  carved  Cyprus  wood  was  kept  carefully 
guarded  over.  Every  hundred  years  this  shrine  was  opened, 
and  then  it  was  well  for  all  who  were  present,  for  their  harvests 
abounded,  their  cattle  prospered,  and  a full  blessing  attended  all 
their  deeds,  besides  the  rich  grace  which  poured  upon  their  souls. 

The  priest  in  his  white  surplice  now  came  upstairs14  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  chapel  where  the  relics  were  kept,  and 
then,  like  a vast  field  of  grain  swayed  by  the  breeze,  the  great 
multitude  of  people  bowed  themselves  down  and  cried,  “ O great 
saints  with  human  hearts ! O friends  of  God  and  our  friends, 
have  pity  on  this  poor  girl ! Take  pity  on  her ; ask  that  she  may 
be  made  whole.’* 

After  awhile  Mireille  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  out,  for  the 
chapel  was  open  towards  the  vast  plain  of  the  Camargue ; but  she 

14  The  Church  of  Les  Saintes  Maries  is  built  in  three  tiers  or  divisions. 
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only  saw  the  boundless  blue  sea,  and  the  long,  silent  flight  oi 
cranes,  lying  across  the  cloudless  sky.  All  at  once  a strong 
pressure  suddenly  divided  the  crowd,  and  Vincent,  trembling  and 
nearly  wild  with  misery,  split  his  way  through  the  people  and  fled 
up  the  stairs  to  the  upper  chapel,  where  he  knelt,  weeping  and 
moaning  at  Mireille’s  feet  At  that  moment,  forgetting  all  their 
disdain,  Maitre  Ramon  and  Jeanne  Marie  moaned  with  him,  and 
they  all  mingled  their  tears  together  as  brothers  and  friends. 

From  the  church  below  the  solemn,  chanting  voices  of  the 
Sain  tins  arose — 

Help,  holy  Maries  ! who  came  to  our  strand, 

Helmless  and  oarless,  across  the  blue  sea ; 

Help  this  poor  maid  in  her  great  misery ; 

Dear  holy  Maries,  saints  of  our  land, 

Plead  for  love  and  joy  ; bid  their  sorrow  cease.* 

A little  peace  they  crave — then  bless  them  with  peace ! 

And  there  was,  for  awhile,  a brief  snatch  of  peace,  for  Mireille 
joyously  recognized  and  welcomed  Vincent,  and  told  him  not  to 
grieve,  for  death  was  only  a passing  cloud,  which  would  hide  her 
from  his  sight  for  a few  moments  only.  Then  looking  out  in  her 
dying  ecstasy,  she  hailed  the  three  Maries  coming  for  her  in  their 
boat,  and  said  that  she  must  go  with  them,  for  they  waved  their 
hands  for  her  to  go  as  they  floated  on  the  sea. 

Then  the  priest  put  on  his  stole,  and  gave  the  dying  giii 
viaticum  and  extreme  unction  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
and  lighted  tapers  were  held  by  those  who  knelt  around,  while 
Mireille  grew  whiter  and  whiter,  and  her  brow  shone  with  a 
heavenly  light  Suddenly  she  said,  with  difficulty,  “ No,  I am  not 
dying ; I am  just  getting  up  into  the  boat  Farewell,  dear  friends, 
farewell ! ...  We  are  drifting  out  on  the  sapphire  sea,  which  is 
the  pathway  to  heaven.  ...  In  yonder  radiant  stars  I shall  find 
a few  friends  to  love.  . . . O holy  Maries  ! is  that  the  organ  . . . 
which  sounds  . . . very  far  off  . . . ?”  And  so  saying,  Mireille 
sighed  gently,  and  turned  her  head  aside  as  if  to  sleep  in  peace. 

But  while  Vincent,  beside  himself,  frantically  kissed  the  hands 
and  garments  of  the  dead,  the  chanting  of  the  Saintins  sounded 
once  more,  and  very  sweetly,  from  below — 

Plead  for  love  and  joy  ; let  their  sorrow  cease. 

A little  peace  they  crave — then  bless  them  with  peace  ! 

E.  B. 
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When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  system  of  Greek 
.and  Roman  Paganism,  and  the  tremendous  hold  which  it 
had  upon  the  minds  of  men,  the  process  by  which  it  was 
dislodged  and  destroyed  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  inquiry  to  which  the  attention  of  a Christian 
student  can  be  directed.  The  materials  for  a history  of  its 
earlier  stages  are  very  scanty.  The  records  we  possess  of 
the  period  immediately  after  the  Apostles  had  quitted  the 
scene  are  unfortunately  tantalizing  from  their  deficiency. 
For  a time  there  is  a silence  of  memory,  like  the  blanks  in 
•our  recollections  of  childhood,  or  like  that  interval  in  the 
primitive  history  of  Greece  which  follows  the  heroic  age, 
full,  no  doubt,  of  great  and  stirring  events,  but  which  we 
can  only  trace  in  their  results.  Pass  over  about  a century 
and  a half,  and  then  the  cloud  is  completely  withdrawn, 
and  we  find  ourselves  the  spectators  of  conflicts  the  like  of 
which  the  world  will  never  see  again  till  the  Chjurch  has  to 
light  with  Antichrist 

The  literary  memorial  of  this  struggle  is  contained  in 
the  polemical  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  such  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Athenagoras,  St  Justin  Martyr, 
Origen,  and  the  rest  When  we  come  to  investigate  these 
records,  it  is  natural  that  at  first  some  disappointment 
should  be  felt  To  appreciate  them  requires  a trained 
eye.  The  words  are  all  there  which  once  had  power  to 
shake  the  earth,  just  as  in  the  neglected  pictures  of  ancient 
masters  the  colours  that  enchanted  contemporary  beholders 
still  remain,  though  incrusted  with  mildew  and  dust,  and 
may  yet  be  seen  shining  through  by  those  who  study  them 
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with  sufficient  patience  and  love.  I am  not  so  bold  as  to- 
undertake  to  bring  out  such  effects  in  the  following  paper, 
the  object  of  which  is  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  endeavoured  to 
attract  Pagan  readers  to  Christianity  by  a pamphlet  in 
popular  language,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a Hortatory  Address 
to  the  Greeks  (Abyog  Kporpsvmxbg  xpbg  "EXXijva;). 

' The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  argument  in  the  work.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
mind  far  too  excited,  engaged  in  an  issue  far  too  momen- 
tous to  think  of  appealing  mainly  to  the  reason.  When 
people  are  falling  asleep,  lost  in  the  snow,  or  under  the 
action  of  narcotic  drugs,  or  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  it  is 
not  a quiet  discussion,  in  the  style  of  Plato’s  Republic , 
that  would  be  the  most  effective  means  of  rousing  them. 
Rather,  Clement  makes  the  idea  of  Christianity,  as  it  were,, 
impinge  violently  upon  the  idea  of  Paganism,  and  trusts 
to  the  senses  to  make  it  evident  which  of  the  two  is  the 
strongest.  At  any  price,  by  scorn,  by  ridicule,  by  indig- 
nation, he  beats  Paganism  to  pieces,  and  then  by  passionate 
persuasions  he  gains  admission  for  Christian  truth  into  the 
vacant  space.  And  where  Clement  does  reason  with  his 
opponents  he  continually  passes  off  into  the  eager,  impa- 
tient, and  even  threatening  voice  of  the  preacher,  the 
prophet,  the  missionary.  Everywhere  we  are  reminded 
of  the  rule,  “ Compel  them  to  come  in.”  Everywhere  do 
we  see  that  to  the  ordinary  Pagan  observer,  the  messengers 
of  Christianity  must  have  borne  a great  external  resem- 
blance to  those  their  Jewish  predecessors  whose  zeal  is 
witnessed  to  by  St.  Paul,  and  of  whom  Horace  had  already 
said — 

Veluti  te 

Judaei  cogemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam.1 

Again,  Clement’s  sense  of  the  deadness  of  that  which 
he  sought  to  remove  and  banish  from  the  world,  was  too 
powerful  to  allow  him  to  limit  himself  to  mere  reasoning 
in  his  contention  with  it  Let  us  indulge  ourselves  with 
a somewhat  remote  illustration.  The  reader  of  Spanish 
•history  will  recollect  that  strange,  wild  passage  of  the 
■ 1 Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  ▼.  142. 
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devotion  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Castile  to  the  corpse  of  her 
husband.  “ She  continued/*  says  the  historian,  “ to  watch 
the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness  and  attention  as 
if  it  had  been  alive,  and,  though  at  last  she  allowed  it  to  be 
buried,  she  soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own 
apartment  There  it  was  laid  upon  a bed  of  state,  in  a 
splendid  dress.**2  The  same  disgust  and  horror  that 
must  have  been  felt  by  those  who  surrounded  the 
unhappy  Queen  at  this  idolatry  of  death,  filled  the  mind 
of  Clement  when  he  contemplated  the  highest  sentiments 
of  which  man  is  capable  lavished  upon  objects  of  which 
a decaying  corpse  is  even  an  inadequate  symbol.  The 
Pagan  religion  might  be  called  “ twice  dead.*'  Its  gods 
were  either  dead  men,  or  earthly  and  material  beings, 
and  the  very  faith  which  had  once  given  a meaning  to 
this  mistaken  worship,  had  itself  long  since  gone  to  decay. 
Some  of  the  steps  and  circumstances  of  that  decay  have 
been  little  noticed  by  historians.  For  example,  how  great 
a shock  must  not  the  wholesale  temple-plunder  of  Verres 
have  given  to  the  Paganism  of  Sicily,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  all  the  worships  of  the  Roman  world,  when 
images  of  such  a deity  as  Ceres,  held  in  the  most  awful 
reverence)  were  swept  away  from  their  ancient  sanctuaries 
to  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  proconsul.  Again,  how  deeply 
felt  must  have  been  the  effects  of  the  great  piratic  war  in 
the  same  age,  in  which  were  ruined  temples  of  celebrities 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  * at  Claros,  of  Aisculapius  at 
Epidaurus,  of  Neptune  at  Taenarus,  and  of  Juno  at 
Samos  ! How  must  the  grasp  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Hellenic  superstitions  have  been  loosened, 
when  the  Emperor  Nero  put  down  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
and  actually  had  men's  throats  cut  over  the  chasm  from 
which  ascended  the  prophetic  steam  that  intoxicated  the 
priestess.8  Although  it  does  not  appear,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  that  the  oracles  universally  became  silent  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  it  is  certain  that 
they  did  so  within  no  long  time  after  it,  and  Clement 
could  give  a long  catalogue  of  these  famous  haunts  of 

* Robertson,  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  bk.  i. 

9 Dio  Cassius,  Epit.,  L bail,  14. 
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divination  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  most 
eager  devotees  no  longer  obtained  answers.  The  springs 
of  Castalia  and  Colophon  had  failed  ; the  brazen  caldrons 
of  Dodona  had  rung  their  last  peal ; Apollo  was  now 
in  vain  consulted,  whether  at  Delphi,  at  Claros,  or  at 
Branchidae  ; the  dark  mouths  of  many  a mysterious 
cavern  echoed  oracles  no  longer,  and  the  green  oasis 
amid  the  far  off  sands  of  Africa,  where  Ammon  had 
recognized  his  imaginary  son  in  the  mighty  Alexander, 
had  now,  it  seems,  withered  away,  stricken  by  the  same 
all-pervading  blight. 

If,  however,  the  oracles  had  lost  their  power  of  deceiving 
mankind,  the  prominence  which  Clement  gives  to  the 
mysteries  shows  that  these  latter  must  still  have  been  able 
to  captivate  many  minds.  In  all  ages,  secrecy  has  imparted 
a charm  to  what,  without  it,  would  have  little  interested 
the  world,  a law  which  operates  among  the  Chippeway 
Indians  as  much  as  it  did  among  the  Romans  of  the  times 
of  the  Punic  wars,  or  among  the  votaries  of  Freemasonry 
and  Good  Templarism  at  the  present  day.  In  order  to 
loosen  the  hold  of  the  mysteries  on  the  human  imagination, 
Clement  offers  a bold  unhesitating  statement  of  their  real 
character,  of  the  extreme  strangeness  of  their  origin,  and  of 
the  rites  that  were  celebrated  in  them.  The  principal 
mysteries  related  to  the  adventures  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysus,  and  much  that  they  involve  will  not  bear 
reproducing  for  popular  reading.  Those  of  Dionysus 
read  like  some  hideous  nightmare  dream,  full  of  hobgoblins 
and  of  murder.  They  told  how  the  infant  god,  whilst  the 
Curetes  were  performing  an  armed  dance  round  him,  was 
enticed  with  childish  toys  by  the  Titans,  and  tom  in 
pieces  ; how  his  quivering  heart  was  carried  off  by  Pallas; 
and  how  his  limbs  were  boiled  by  the  Titans,  and  then 
roasted  on  spits  ; how  Zeus  hurled  his  lightnings  on  these 
cannibals,  and  how  Apollo  recovered  the  mangled  remains 
and  buried  them  beneath  Parnassus.  In  memory  of  the 
toys  by  which  the  babe  was  inveigled,  among  the  symbols 
used  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  were  a ball,  a knuckle-bone; 
apples,  a top,  a mirror,  and  a lock  of  wool4 
4 Clem.  Alex.,  Coh.  ad  Gtnt.%  a. 
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The  Eleusinian  mysteries  turned  upon  the  stoty  of  the 
wanderings  of  Demeter  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter, 
Persephone.  They  seem  to  have  been  a mixture  of  gloom 
and  of  impurity.  In  these,  as  in  other  similar  rites,  certain: 
apparently  meaningless  exclamations  were  used  by  the 
initiated,  for  which  the  rest  of  the  world  would  in  vain 
demand  an  interpreter.  For  example — “ I fasted ; I drank 
of  the  porridge  ; I took  from  the  chest  Having  wrought, 
I put  away  into  the  basket,  and  out  of  the  basket  into  the 
chest !”  The  sacred  chest  used  in  these  mysteries  contained 
sesamum  seeds,  cakes  of  peculiar  form,  balls  of  wood,  grains 
of  salt,  and  a serpent.  If  that  had  been  all,  the  mysteries 
might  have  appeared  only  the  freaks  of  grown-up  children. 
But  vice  itself  was  often,  in  one  form  or  other,  part  of  the 
worship  by  which  the  gods  were  propitiated.  What  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  such  strange  observances  is  a 
question  which  it  would  require  volumes  to  answer,  and  the 
teachers  of  Christianity  felt  it  no  part  of  their  business  to 
enter  deeply  into  antiquarian  questions,  or  into  the  hidden 
significance  of  that  of  which  the  outward  manifestation  was 
plainly  vile  and  degrading.  No  doubt,  the  ancients  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  who,  in  the  vision  of  Ezechiel,  offered 
incense  to  4t  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  of  living 
creatures,  painted  on  the  wall  ”5  of  the  dark  chamber,  could 
have  urged  many  ingenious  explanations  about  the  objects 
of  their  worship,  but  the  prophet  treats  them  as  abomina- 
tions, and  stays  not  to  parley.  In  the  same  spirit,  Clement 
draws  aside  the  curtain  of  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  leaves 
the  effect  to  be  judged  of  by  the  sober  beholder. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
position  of  those  minds  which,  in  Paganism,  saw  through 
the  absurdity  of  the  popular  belief,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
ridicule  and  protest  against  it.  Their  attitude  certainly 
resembled  that  of  infidels  among  ourselves,  and  hence  has 
often  found  little  favour  with  Christian  writers,  who  have 
been  disposed  to  assert  that  Paganism  was  a kind  of  dis- 
pensation which  ought  to  have  been  reverently  treated  by 
those  who  lived  under  it  till  they  became  acquainted  with  a 
better,  and  obedience  to  which  would  have  met  with  its 
8 Ezech.  Tii.  10. 
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reward  in  a gradual  or  sudden  elevation  to  a higher  system. 
It  is  the  same  question,  but  in  a very  much  coarser  shape, 
as  that  which  arises  from  the  situation  of  those  Christian 
bodies  which  exist  outside  of  the  Church  at  the  present 
day.  Clement  is  disposed  to  take  a ' more  favourable 
view  of  the  so-called  atheistical  philosophers  than  they 
met  with  from  their  own  contemporaries.  He  expresses 
his  surprise  that  men  like  Euhemerus  of  Agrigentum, 
Diagoras,  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  and  others,  “who  lived 
temperately,  and  discerned  more  sharply  than  the  rest  of 
men  the  delusion  about  these  gods,  were  called  atheists . 
Though  they  perceived  not,”  he  adds,  “ the  truth  itself,  yet 
at  any  rate  they  suspected  the  error,  which  is  no  small 
seed  springing  up,  and  tending  to  a spark  of  truth.”  And 
he  quotes  with  approbation  the  dilemma  of  one  philosopher, 
addressed  to  the  gloomy,  sorrowful  religionism  of  the 
Egyptians — “If  you  hold  them  to  be  gods,  mourn  them 
not  nor  bewail  them ; but  if  you  bewail  them,  then  no 
longer  suppose  that  they  are  gods.”  We  see  from  this  that 
Clement  would  have  been  open  to  precisely  the  objection 
Protestants  sometimes  urge  against  Catholic  apologists  of 
modern  times.  They  tell  us  that  “extremes  meet,”  that 
Roman  Catholic  disputants  drive  men  into  infidelity  by 
showing  that  the  choice  lies  between  their  religion  and 
none.  It  is  no  doubt  a great  responsibility  to  take,  but  a 
safe  one  with  those  who  feel  the  need  of  a religion  at  alL 
In  Clement's  plan  of  missionary  discussions,  there  is  no 
notion  of  treating  Pagan  theology,  as  such,  with  the 
slightest  respect,  though,  like  St  Paul,  he  appeals  to  the 
natural  conscience,  which,  in  the  Greek  poets,  often  throws 
out  fitful  hashes  of  great  truths,  darkened  immediately  by 
the  thick  clouds  of  error  that  surrounded  them.  For 
example,  he  quotes  some  striking  lines  from  Empedocles, 
showing  a great  deal  of  that  melancholy  consciousness  of 
a false  position,  which  is  found  in  so  truly  remarkable  a 
degree  in  his  imitator — though  an  imitator  of  higher  genius 
than  his  original — Lucretius.  The  following  rough  version 
may  afford  some  idea  of  the  passage — 

And  so,  poor  wanderers,  never  can  ye  leave 

The  wretched  burdens  that  your  spirits  grieve. 
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Madmen  and  fools  ! the  straight  road  still  ye  lose, 

And  thorny  paths  and  briars  for  it  choose. 

Oh,  wherefore  stray  ye  so  ? Stop  while  ye  may  ! 

Nights  darkness  leave,  and  seize  the  light  of  day. 

Clement  reckons  seven  sources  of  perversion  by  which 
the  natural  communication  of  man's  conscience  with 
divine  truth  was  disturbed,  and  carried  away  to  the 
worship  of  earthly  creations,  (i)  Following  sight  alone, 
and  struck  with  wonder  at  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies , men  deified  them,  and  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon.  Similarly,  they  made  gods  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earthy  and  worshipped  corn  under  the  name  of  Deo 
(Ceres),  and  the  vine  under  that  of  Dionysus.  This  view 
may  be  curiously  illustrated  from  an  observation  made 
by  one  of  the  most  penetrating  minds  of  antiquity — 
Julius  Caesar,  who  tells  us  of  the  Germans,  that  they 
“ regarded  those  beings  only  as  among  the  number  of 
the  gods  whom  they  saw , or  by  whose  means  they  were 
manifestly  assisted,  the  sun,  Vulcan  (fire),  and  the  moon." 
So  far,  we  may  imagine  this  process  of  deification  taking 
place  among  a very  simple  people ; and  we  need  only 
study  carefully  the  minds  of  children  to  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible.  Taught  religion  traditionally  as  they 
are  from  their  earliest  years,  it  is  true  we  do  not  observe 
children  making  gods  of  the  stars  or  of  the  products  of 
the  garden.  But  we  do  see  that  they  constantly  invest 
inanimate  objects  with  a high  degree  of  personality  in 
their  imaginations,  and  that,  to  them — to  use  the  phrase  of 
a great  historian  on  this  very  subject  of  the  old  Greek 
religion — “ nothing  is  wholly  passive  and  inert”  6 It  would 
only  require  some  easy  steps  for  a lively  mind,  left  to  itself, 
to  build  upon  this  personality  the  notion  of  the  super- 
natural and  divine.  (2)  Clement  assigns,  as  other  sources 
of  idolatry,  the  notion  of  retribution , and  (3)  misfortune, 
which,  in  their  various  forms,  were  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Erinnyes,  Eumenides,  avengers  of  blood,  gods 
of  suppliants,  or  fiends,  such  as  ancient  tragedy  repre- 
sented persistently  haunting  some  doomed  and  guilty 
house  to  its  destruction.  Here,  again,  the  childish  imagi- 

8 Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece , vol.  i.,  ch.  vL 
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nation  of  a primitive  people  personified  effects  which 
startled  it,  and  then  went  on  to  worship  that  image  of 
power  which  it  had  itself  created,  instead  of  the  Almighty 
Judge  Whom  it  had  forgotten.  That  we  do  not  now 
witness  false  religions  thus  in  process  of  manufacture  is  no 
reason  why  they  may  not,  in  other  periods  of  the  world, 
have  so  originated.  Ignorance  is  not  now  under  the  same 
conditions  it  was  of  old.  But  even  now  it  is  known  that 
there  are  people  even  in  France  who  worship  the  sun 
which  they  see  ripens  the  grapes ; and  in  Russia,  strange 
to  say,  a sect  has  arisen  that  makes  a god  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  (4)  Human  passions  were  converted  into  idols 
— fear,  love,  joy,  hope,  even  insolence  and  impudence 
(because  these,  too,  were  causes  of  effects  often  but  too 
visible  and  tremendous) ; and,  having  lost  their  hold  of  the 
First  Cause,  men  naturally  fell  back  on  causes  which  were 
nearer  their  minds,  if  not  their  senses.  And  (5)  under  the 
same  head  may  be  brought  impersonations  of  great  facts 
that  offer  themselves  to  view  in  human  affairs.  Justice 
and  destiny,  viewed  in  a triple  aspect,  are  named  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  whether  envisaged  as  a thread  spun 
by  the  Fates,  as  the  lot  dispensed  by  them,  or  as  their 
unswerving  maintenance  of  that  which  was  decreed ; 
or,  again,  eimarmentf — the  same  idea  presented  as  the 
measuring  out  to  each  man  of  his  allotted  portion. 
“Fate”  is  but  a human  view  of  God's  providence,  and 
that,  at  least,  is  a form  of  idolatrous  error  which  is  to 
be  met  with  to  this  day,  and  any  day,  among  the  most 
civilized  nations.  In  the  same  division  Clement  places 
Auxo  and  Thallo.  Under  these  names,  which  we  may 
translate  “growth”  and  “bloom,”  two  of  the  seasons 
(/lord),  were  worshipped  in  Attica  from  very  ancient  times. 
(6)  The  sixth  class  of  sources  of  idolatry  was  by  far  the 
most  prolific.  This  consists  of  the  fanciful  theologies  of 
the  poets,  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  may  be  supposed 
both  to  have  borrowed  from  the  general  belief,  and  to  have 
reacted  upon  it,  engendering,  as  time  went  on,  the  vast 
jungle  of  fable  belonging  to  very  various  times  and  places, 
which  is  popularly  understood  as  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  (7)  The  seventh  “ divergency  from  the  truth  ” 
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Clement  reckons  to  be  the  presentation,  under  the  name 
of  gods,  of  certain  benefits  received  from  the  goodness  of 
the  Almighty.  Thus,  preservation  from  the  dangers  of 
the  sea  was  ascribed  to  the  Dioscuri,  evils  were  supposed 
to  be  averted  by  Hercules,  and  the  healing  art  had  its  god 
in  Aesculapius. 

This  classification  is  evidently  not  offered  as  the  result 
of  any  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject.  When  Pagan- 
ism was  a living  and  breathing  enemy,  to  be  crushed  at 
any  price,  a Christian  writer  was  as  little  likely  to  attempt 
a scientific  analysis  of  it,  as  a combatant  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  natural  history  of  the  lion  or  tiger  let  loose 
against  him.  Clement  merely  notes  such  divisions  as 
would  be  most  telling  in  a popular  address,  and  some 
are  even  omitted,  or  but  slightly  examined,  on  which  he 
comments  extensively  afterwards.  Thus,  although  hero 
worship  may  certainly  be  reduced  under  the  last  mentioned 
head,  its  importance  seems  to  require  greater  specification, 
even  in  a preliminary  summary.  He  gives  it,  in  fact,  great 
prominence  as  he  proceeds,  and  accounts  by  it  largely  for 
the  popular  belief  in  gods,  “ whose  birthplaces,  professions, 
lives,  and  monuments  prove  them  to  have  been  men.” 
The  temples  were  so  many  tombs,  and  the  mysteries  and 
oracles  generally  originated  in  honours  paid  to  the  dead. 
In  another  sense  than  that  intended  by  the  patriarch  Job, 
the  ancients  might  have  used  his  expression,  “ I have  said 
to  rottenness,  Thou  art  my  father ; to  worms.  My  mother 
and  my  sister.”7 

Further,  idolatry  may  be  distinguished  into  the  internal 
and  external  Whoever  elevates  a created  being  into  the 
rank  of  an  independent  principle  to  be  adored  is  an 
idolater,  though  he  never  bowed  down  before  a visible 
image  of  it  External  idolatry  is  the  offering  the  same 
adoration  either  to  material  symbols  of  these  real  or 
imagined  principles,  or  even  the  regarding  material  objects 
as  themselves  divine.  The  latter,  of  which  the  lowest 
form  is  found  in  African  fetichism,  entered  also  into  Greek 
paganism  ; thus,  in  early  times,  an  unwrought  piece  of 
wood  was  worshipped  as  the  of  Artemis  at  Icarus ; 

7 Job  xvii.  14. 
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a stump  of  a tree  as  that  of  the  Cithaeronian  Hera  at 
Thespiae,  a wooden  board  (originally)  of  the  Samian  Hera 
at  Samos.  The  vast  intellectual  gulf  between  such  rude 
idolatry  and  that  which  was  ministered  to  by  creations 
like  those  of  Phidias  and  Scopas,  by  no  means  separated 
the  Hellenes  of  the  most  polished  times  from  the  mate- 
riality in  which  they  began.  Ivory  and  gold  indeed  took 
the  place  of  less  costly  matter,  but  the  object  of  worship 
still  remained  earth,  and  of  the  earth— often,  indeed,  an 
expression  of  the  vices  as  well  as  of  the  genius  of  the 
artists  who  used  it  in  the  service  of  error.  Clement  gives 
a long  catalogue  of  such  works,  ending  by  a description 
of  Serapis,  the  idol  which  in  his  time  seemed  to  have 
almost  monopolized  the  devotion  of  paganism,  and  which 
was  called  the  great  god,  and  pre-eminently  august  Into 
the  colouring  of  its  image  entered  an  extraordinary 
assortment  of  materials — filings  of  gold,  silver,  sapphire, 
bloodstone,  emerald,  topaz,  lapis  lazuli,  and  embalming 
drugs. 

The  place  given  to  Serapis  in  this  part  of  the  contro- 
versy was  especially  to  be  expected  from  one  who  was 
writing,  like  Clement,  in  Egypt,  where  his  worship  formed 
so  singular  a point  of  contact  between  Greek  and  Roman 
paganism  and  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  which  exercised  an 
increasing  fascination  over  the  Western  world.  The  animal 
worship  of  Egypt  is  briefly  noticed  in  this  address,  and 
Clement  gives  examples  of  the  same  as  occurring  here 
and  there  among  races  of  Grecian  origin.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  crane  and  the  ant  received  religious  honours  from 
the  Thessalians,  the  sheep  from  the  Samians,  whilst  at 
Actium  oxen  were  sacrificed  to  flies.  As  between  two 
idolatrous  systems,  Clement  finds  the  Egyptian  the  least 
objectionable.  If  the  Egyptians  worshipped  animals,  the 
objects  of  their  worship  were  certainly  not  impure  and 
adulterous,  and  unnatural,  like  the  beings  whom  in  many 
instances  the  prouder  civilization  of  Europe  had  placed  in 
the  temples  to  be  adored. 

In  the  latter  respect  the  ancient  mythology  was,  in 
fact,  perfectly  helpless  and  unresisting.  Its  gods  were 
evidently  human  and  limited,  not  merely  physically,  as 
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being  “ capable  of  wounds,”  nor  merely  from  such  incidents 
in  their  histories  as  the  servitudes  undergone  by  some"  of 
them  even  to  mortals,  but  because  they  were  represented 
as  yielding  to  the  influences  under  which  even  man  feels 
himself  weakest  and  most  degraded — to  the  lowest 
passions  of  our  nature.  And  of  this  the  poetry,  which 
constituted  the  scriptures  of  this  mythology,  afforded  proof 
at  every  page.  The  effect  on  public  morals  of  the  fine 
arts,  consecrated  as  they  were  to  impurity  to  an  extent 
that  seems  to  have  amounted  to  a casting  off  of  all  fear 
and  shame,  must  necessarily  have  been  tremendous. 
Clement  gives  us  an  appalling  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
houses  were  commonly  adorned  with  paintings,  exhibiting 
to  every  eye  the  most  corrupting  scenes;  and  how  seal 
rings  were  worn  engraved  with  similar  representations. 
And  as  in  common  life  the  abode  of  lust  is  generally 
“ hard  by  hate,”  so  a worship  thus  licentious  was  often  of 
a bloodthirsty  character.  Human  sacrifices  occasionally 
took  place,  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  several 
instances  of  which  are  collected  by  Clement,  among  which 
must  be  included  the  wholesale  slaughter  in  war,  and  the 
combats  in  the  arena,  in  some  cases  having  a religious 
bearing.  Finally,  it  is  plain,  both  from  Clement  and  other 
witnesses,  that  as  the  ancient  system  of  religion  lost  its 
hold  on  men’s  minds,  new,  and  for  the  time  potent,  forms 
of  error  were  addressed  to  their  imaginations,  by  which 
demons  were  supposed  to  be  brought  under  control,  and 
made  slaves  to  those  who  used  them.  Deities,  also,  of 
whom  we  hear  little  in  more  remote  times,  make  their 
appearance  in  popular  belief ; for  instance,  Eros  and 
Psyche,  and  the  goddess  Fortuna,  latterly  one  of  the  most 
favourite  objects  of  worship  at  Rome. 

But,  side  by  side  with  all  this,  Christianity  had  to 
battle  with  a completely  different  mass  of  error,  which  in 
due  time,  after  a temporary  obscuration,  reappeared  in  the 
various  forms  of  heresy.  This  consisted  of  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  of  the  various  schools  ; first,  those  which 
sought  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  some 
material  principle,  as  water,  air,  fire,  or  the  four  elements 
acted  upon  by  friendship  and  strife  (or  as  modems  would 
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say,  attraction  and  repulsion),  opinions  held  successively 
by  such  thinkers  as  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Parmenides, 
Empedocles  ; and  secondly,  those  which  went  beyond  the 
elements,  and  attributed  the  origin  of  things  to  infinity,  or 
to  Mind  controlling  it,  or  to  Fulness  and  Void  in  combi- 
nation, or  the  same  together  with  an  infinity  of  atoms  ; or 
which  made  gods  of  the  seven  planets,  or  of  the  universal 
soul ; ideas  dignified  by  the  authority  of  men  such 
as  Anaximander,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  -Democritus; 
Xenocrates,  and  Aristotle,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  some  of  them  shadowed  forth  truth  as  in  a dream, 
flitting,  uncertain,  and  mingled  with  delusions;  others, 
however  superior  to  the  vulgar  Paganism  in  point  of 
purity,  yet,  equally  with  it,  converted  matter  into  the 
object  of  worship,  and  set  the  creature  in  the  place  of  the 
Creator. 

. The  second  part  of  Clement's  Hortatory  Address 
contains  chiefly  what  may  be  called  the  positive  side  of 
his  preaching  to  the  Pagans.  So  far  has  been  stated  the 
negative,  by  which  he  sought  to  banish  falsehood  from  the 
mind,  and  so  leave  room  for  the  reception  of  truth.  He 
now  goes  on  to  urge  upon  them  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  To  analyze  his  procedure  is  somewhat 
difficult,  because  analysis  properly  belongs  to  argument; 
and  argument,  as  I have  already  said,  is  hardly  the  weapon 
here  used.  Clement  has  far  too  passionate  a faith  to 
stick  to  argument  in  the  logical  sense. 

He  tells  his  hearers  indeed  that  they  ought,  when  the 
subject  is  the  Supreme  Good,  to  bring  with  them  an 
adequate  inborn  witness,  faith  from  within,  plainly 
choosing  what  is  best,  and  not  laboriously  to  inquire 
whether  it  should  be  pursued.  In  another  place,  with 
St.  Paul,  he  bids  them  taste  and  see  that  Christ  is  God. 
“ Faith  will  lead  them,  trial  will  teach  them,  the  Scriptures 
will  be  their  schoolmaster.”  Or  again,  “ For  a little  faith 
He  giveth  thee  this  great  earth  to  cultivate,  water  to 
drink,  the  ocean  to  navigate,  air  to  breathe,  fire  to  be 
thy  minister,  the  world  to  live  in ; He  has  granted  thee 
from  hence  to  colonize  the  heavens.  These  great  and 
many  services  and  graces  He  has  let  out  to  thee  at  the 
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price  of  a little  faith.  Can  it  be  then  that  some,  having 
faith  in  enchanters,  accept  their  periapts  and  charms,  as  if, 
forsooth,  they  were  saving ; and  you,  will  you  not  put  on 
the  heavenly  and  saving  Word  Himself,  and,  having  faith 
in  God’s  enchantment,  be  released  from  the  passions  which 
are  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  be  snatched  from  sin,  which  is 
eternal  death  ? ” If  we  conceive  a multitude  of  men,  every 
one  of  them  conscious  of  the  degradation  caused  by  such 
a system  as  we  have  described,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
effect  of  such  appeals.  One  passage  is  particularly  striking, 
where  he  pictures  even  the  brute  creatures  as  happier  than 
man  under  such  conditions.  If  they  know  not  God,  at 
least  they  know  not  superstition  and  idolatry,  whilst,  under 
heathenism,  age  succeeded  age  in  godlessness — “You  were 
children,  then  youths,  then  adolescent,  then  men  — but 
good,  never ! If  you  have  reached  the  setting  sun  of  life, 
respect  at  least  your  old  age.  Even  at  life’s  end  be  wise 
and  recognize  God,  so  that  your  life’s  end  may  receive  a 
beginning  of  salvation.”  What  stood  in  the  preacher’s 
way  was  not  reason  but  custom , and  again  and  again  he 
batters  against  it,  as  if  he  sought  to  hammer  down  a rock. 
“Custom  drives  men  to  the  pit  Truth  leads  them  up  to 
heaven.”  “Take  the  water  of  the  Word  and  wash  away 
your  stains ; sprinkle  yourselves  clean  of  custom  with  the 
drops  of  truth.”  To  the  plea  that  custom  was  handed 
down  from  their  fathers,  he  answers  that  it  might  as  well 
be  argued  that  the  milk  of  infancy  was  to  be  the  food  of 
manhood,  or  the  follies  of  childhood  to  be  persisted  in 
through  life.  “ Shall  we  not  then,  leaving  the  wicked  and 
passion-driven  and  godless  custom , even  if  our  fathers  be 
angry*  tura  to  the  truth,  and  seek  Him  Who  is  truly  our 
Father,  rejecting  custom  as  a noxious  drug  ? ” 

Of  course  argument  must  underlie  all  persuasion.  If 
we  were  to  reproduce  Clement’s  ardent  and  affectionate 
rhetoric  in  an  argumentative  shape,  perhaps  the  following 
would  result  as  the  leading  ideas  which  it  enkindles. 

(1)  The  admissions  made  by  the  great  authorities  of 
Paganism,  poets  and  philosophers,  in  favour  of  the  unity 
of  God,  which  Christianity  declared  with  unfaltering  voice. 

(2)  Proofs  alleged  from  the  prophecies,  the  unadorned  and 
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commanding  words  of  which  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  of  His  condemnation  of  idolatry. 
(3)  Exhortations  from  the  Scriptures  generally,  addressed 
to  man  by  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  which  upon  the  heart  is  in  fact  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment also  addressed  to  the  intellect  (4)  The  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  set  forth  as  u reasonable  and  holy  laws,  com- 
pletions of  those  which  are  written  in  men’s  hearts.” 
(5)  The  divine  goodness  shown  in  the  history  of  man’s, 
fall  and  restoration.  (6)  The  great  and  astonishing  fact 
of  the  speed  with  which  the  divine  might  of  Christianity 
shone  over  the  world,  and  filled  it  everywhere  with  the 
seed  of  salvation.  (7)  The  universality  of  Christianity, 
as  to  place,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
the  human  schools  of  particular  localities — Athens  and 
the  rest  of  Greece  and  Ionia — and  abolished  the  distinction 
between  Greek  and  barbarian.  The  Divine  Teacher  had 
filled  all  places  with  holy  powers,  and  the  whole  world 
had  become  Athens  and  Greece  by  the  Word ; what  the 
chiefs  of  philosophy  had  only  darkly  hinted  at,  being 
now  understood  and  proclaimed  by  the  disciples  of  Christ 
(8)  Its  universality  as  to  man’s  life,  affording  a light  that 
was  all-pervading,  and  under  every  circumstance  tended 
to  the  supreme  end,  eternal  life,  whatever  the  special 
conditions  of  those  who  received  it 

I shall  conclude  this  sketch  by  translating  a passage, 
near  the  end  of  the  Hortatory  Address , in  which  Clement 
urges  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  a manner  highly 
characteristic  of  himself,  adopting  that  classical  imagery 
which  we  understand  from  books  only,  but  which  had 
coloured  the  whole  lives  of  those  who  listened  to  him. 
Exhorting  them  to  flee  from  evil  custom,  as  if  it  were  the 
deceiving  siren  in  the  story  of  Ulysses,  tempting  them  to 
rocks  strewn  with  the  bones  of  those  whom  she  had  already 
destroyed,  he  continues — 

Sail  past  that  music  : it  worketh  death  ; if  thou  but  wiliest,  thou 
hast  conquered  destruction,  and,  bound  to  the  Wood,  thou  wilt  be 
released  from  all  corruption,  and  the  Word  of  God  will  be  thy  pilot, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  bring  thee  to  the  port  of  heaven.  Then  shalt 
thou  see  my  God,  and  shalt  be  initiated  into  those  heavenly  mysteries. 
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and  shalt  enjoy  the  things  that  are  hidden  in  heaven,  that  are  kept  for 
me,  which  neither  ear  has  heard,  nor  have  they  entered  into  the  heart 
of  any  to  conceive. 

Surely  two  suns  I fancy  I behold. 

And  two-fold  Thebes/ 

said  one  in  Bacchic  fury  to  idols,  drunken  with  the  unmingled  wine  of 
ignorance.  But  I would  pity  his  intoxication,  and  would  exhort  him, 
thus  raving,  to  salvation  and  to  health ; for  the  Lord  loveth  the 
penance  of  the  sinner  and  not  his  death.  Come,  O madman,  not 
leaning  upon  the  thyrsus,  not  bound  with  the  ivy ; fling  away  thy 
mitre  and  thy  fawn-skin,  and  be  wise : I will  show  thee  the  Word, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Word,  and  follow  thine  own  similitude  in  the 
tale.  This  is  a mountain  beloved  of  God ; not  a scene  for  tragedies 
like  Cithaeron,  but  dedicated  to  the  dramas  of  truth — a sober  moun- 
tain, shaded  by  holy  woods,  where  revel,  not  the  Maenads,  sisters  of 
the  thunder-stricken  Semelfc,  who  are  the  initiated  partakers  of  an 
unhallowed  sacrifice ; but  the  daughters  of  God,  the  beautiful  lambs 
that  proclaim  the  awful  orgies  of  the  Word,  arousing  a chaste  choir — 
their  song  is  a hymn  to  the  King  of  all.  The  maidens  sing,  the  angels 
praise ; a voice  of  music  is  sent  forth  ; swift  running  pursue  they  their 
dance ; they  that  are  summoned  make  haste,  longing  to  receive  the 
Father.  Come  to  me,  old  man,  and  leaving  Thebes  and  thy  divina- 
tion and  thy  Bacchic  frenzy,  be  thou  also  led  unto  the  truth.  Behold, 
I give  thee  the  Wood  to  lean  upon.  Hasten,  O Tiresias,  believe,  and 
thou  shalt  see.  Christ  shineth  brighter  than  the  sun  ; through  Him 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  receive  light  The  darkness  will  fly  from  thee, 
the  fire  will  fear  thee,  death  will  disappear.  Thou  shalt  see  the. 
heavens,  old  man,  thou  that  seest  not  Thebes.  O mysteries  truly 
holy  ! O light  most  pure  ! I am  illuminated,  having  been  admitted 
to  behold  the  heavens  and  God.  I become  holy,  being  initiated. 
The  Lord  is  the  hierophant,  and  seals  the  mystic,  guiding  him  with 
His  light,  and  places  before  the  Father  him  who  has  believed,  safely 
kept  for  all  eternity.  These  are  the  revelries  of  my  mysteries  ; if  thou 
wilt,  be  thou  too  initiated,  and  thou  shalt  celebrate  in  chorus  with  the 
angels  the  unbegotten  and  deathless  and  only  tnie  God — God  the 
Word  joining  with  us  in  the  hymn.8 

R.  O. 

7 Eur.,  Batch.,  916. 

8 Clem.  Alex.,  Coh.  ad  Gent .,  12. 
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Fair  scenes  in  thought’s  dominions  dwell, 

When  we  have  wandered  far  away ; 

Soft  strains  through  memory’s  caverns  swell, 
Though  every  chord  hath  ceased  to  play. 

So,  thy  kind  voice,  thine  earnest  face, 

From  fond  remembrance  nought  shall  sever* 
Though  from  my  path  thine  every  trace 
Hath  passed  away  for  ever. 

When  some  bright  dream  of  vanished  hours 
Is  in  thy  heart  upspringing, 

When  some  loved  song  through  fancy’s  bow'rs 
In  faded  tones  is  ringing, 

When  some  faint  chord,  long  hushed  and  mute, 
’Neath  memory’s  touch  doth  quiver, 

Then,  think  of  one  whose  wayward  foot 
Hath  passed  away  for  ever. 

E.  H. 
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In  1850,  Pastor  Ffelder  of  Lappmark  gathered  from  the 
mouths  of  the  people  the  Lapland  Epic,  “Peiwash  Pamdh.” 
An  episode  from  this,  relating  to  the  wooing  and  winning 
of  Kalla,  Dr.  Bertram  has  just  translated  into  German, 
putting  within  reach  of  a wider  circle  of  students  that 
“ northern  fruit,”  which  has  only  been  enjoyed  by  a very 
select  few.  Confessing  that  his  work  is  not  strictly  literal, 
he  wishes  the  “Sons  of  the  Sun”  to  be  regarded  as  a 
German  modification  of  a Lapland  national  theme.  And 
full  as  it  is  of  simple  beauty,  “ Peiwash  Parneh  ” as  a poem 
does  not  possess  the  wild  charm  of  the  great  Finnish  epic, 
“ Kalewala.”  The  chief  interest  lies,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
these  national  epics,  in  the  close  affinity  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  leading  ideas  are  those  of  all  romance — 
eternal,  always  new,  always  old — the  trials  and  victory  of 
love.  There  is  the  lover,  who  hears  of  the  beautiful 
maiden  in  a far  country;  who  goes  to  woo  and  win  her;  who 
submits  to  trial  and  test ; who  by  the  help  of  the  maiden 
proves  victorious ; who,  after  danger  and  pursuit,  escapes 
and  lives  happily  for  ever  afterwards.  But  looking  more 
closely  we  see  stronger  affinities.  The  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts ; the  passage  of  Peiwar  northward,  returning 
with  gold  and  treasure ; and  the  journeys  of  Phoenicians 
to  the  gold  mines  of  the  north,  are  probably  one  and 
the  same  fact  As  Medea  takes  flight  with  Jason 
and  the  golden  fleece,  so  does  Kalla  with  Peiwar  and 
the  golden  treasure.  Kalla  helps  her  lover  by  deceit  and 
cunning,  as  did  Medea.  Then,  like  Nausikaa  found  by 
Ulysses,  Kalla  is  found  by  Peiwar  washing  linen  on  the 
sea  shore — the  king’s  daughter  engaged  in  homely  toil ; 
and  Kalew,  blind  like  Polyphemus,  is  made  drunk  by 
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Peiwar,  as  the  Cyclops  by  Ulysses.  It  is  enough  here 
to  glance  at  such  points  of  resemblance,  and  to  note, 
without  attempting  to  discuss,  the  questions  whether  Homer 
has  borrowed  from  the  sagas  of  the  North,  or  whether 
the  Greek  tales  have  passed  thither,  or  whether  all  have 
one  common  origin. 

The  story  in  hand  runs  thus — 

In  southern  lands,  amid  sandy  wastes,  and  beneath  blazing 
suns,  where  snow  never  falls,  dwell  the  “Sons  of  the  Sun.” 
Peiwar,  their  chief,  hunting  the  reindeer  and  white  bear,  moves 
northward,  and  hears  tidings  of  the  land  of  giants,  Kalewala, 
a land  rich  in  metals,  famous  for  its  hospitality,  and  fish.  He 
hears  too  of  Kalla,  a lovely  giant  maiden.  Thrilled  by  thd 
sagas  which  have  told  him  of  her  beauty,  he  is  determined  to 
have  her  to  wife.  He  accordingly  summons  his  knights,  and 
going  on  board  a gold  ship  with  sails  of  silver,  they  set  out  for 
the  land  Kalewala.  The  winds  are  favourable  and  they  sail 
swiftly. 

Far  in  the  flying  distance 
the  sun  and  moon  drop  down, 
seen  but  like  tiny  stars, 

so  far  is  the  distance. 

And  the  voyagers  watch  the  hours 
move  up,  pass  on,  go  by, 
till  a year  is  marked  to  the  dead  ; 
while  ever  with  tidings  fly 

birds  to  the  southland. 

Past  into  distance  and  desert, 
past  strange  sea-coasts  unknown, 
to  the  gleaming  land  of  the  giants,  * 
on  pressed  the  warriors. 

Reaching  Kalewala,  they  behold  on  the  shore  the  giant  maiden 
Kalla,  washing  linen.  There  she  stood  in  the  twilight,  lit  up  by 
a blazing  torch  set  in  a rock  beside  her, 

A mystic  and  beautiful  maiden, 
mighty,  gentle,  divine  . . . 
wringing  the  dripping  raiment, 
swinging  the  heavy  beater. 

Speechless  with  wonder,  Peiwar  unobserved  gazes  at  her  from  the 
deck  of  his  gold  ship.  Presently,  her  task  ended,  she  smoothes 
her  gold  brown  hair,  and  sets  her  crown  upon  her  head,  and 
pauses  for  awhile. 

Slips  the  ship’s  anchor  aground, 
now  is  the  favouring  moment. 

Shouts  with  loud  voice  the  hero — 

“ Hail  to  thee,  noble  maiden  ! * 
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Kalla  scans  the  strangers, 

and  marvels  to  see  their  beauty, 

and  speaks — with  the  rolling  of  thunder  ? 

Ah  nay  ! with  a loving  voice, 
mystical,  tender  ! 

She  asks  them  their  business ; and,  veiling  with  roguish  derision 
the  strange  emotions  rising  within  her,  warns  them  that  her  father 
and  brethren  are  hungry  beings,  and  will  soon  make  a meal  of 
them  if  they  dare  violence.  “ What  do  I seek  ? ” asks  Peiwar  in 
answer  to  her : 


“ I seek  a fountain  to  soothe  me, 
tenderly  taming  my  anger  ; 

I seek  a friend  in  my  need, 
loyal  in  life  and  in  death  ; 
in  gladness,  a bridle  to  stay  me  ; 
in  sorrow,  a comfort  and  saviour  ; 
in  misery,  sweet  reparation  ; 
in  affliction,  a darling,  a treasure  ; 
in  want,  a heart  to  support  me ; 

— I seek  a wife.” 

Blushing,  weeping,  and  wondering  in  due  womanly  fashion,  Kalla 
bids  him  disembark,  and  show  whether  his  golden  shield  hides  a 
man  or  a seargod.  Peiwar  gladly  obeys,  leaps  ashore,  and  clasps 
her  to  his  bosom,  saying  as  she  trembles — 

“ O be  gentle  and  kind  to  me,  maiden, 

I am  not  woven  from  cloud-mists, 

I am  no  watery  phantom ; 
but  a man  with  life  and  love. 

Hark  ! how  beneath  my  bosom 
beateth  a mortal  heart.” 

The  maiden  wakes  to  new  life  and  love.  She  bids  Peiwar  follow 
her  to  her  father.  He,  the  old  giant  Kalew,  “ blinded  in  battle,” 
is  sitting  by  his  hearth,  thinking  of  his  three  giant  sons,  who  are 
gone  whaling,  and  of  his  wife  Manalamiiden,  who  is  at  rest,  “ gone 
to  her  long  home,”  when  suddenly, 

Lo  ! from  the  quiet  shore 
he  hears  a sound  o’er  the  land. 

H&  oik  ! H&  oik  ! the  earth  trembles, 
that  is  no  reindeer  band  t 

And  with  the  dash  of  lances  and  the  sound  of  song,  Peiwar  and 
his  knights,  led  by  Kalla,  stride  into  the  halL  Stepping  forth 
from  the  throng,  the  maiden  asks  her  father’s  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  the  Son  of  the  Sun.  She  tells  him  she  trusts  to 
his  affection  to  grant  her  request,  even  as  she  trusts  and  confides 
in  her  dead  mother. 
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“ Dropping  my  tears  in  her  grave, 

I tell  to  her  all  my  desires, 
speak  to  her,  where  she  slumbers, 
soft  in  her  birchen  coffin 
atwixt  the  sand  and  the  bark.” 

And  Peiwar  “lifts  up  his  voice,  like  the  roar  of  lions  in  rage,” 
and  pleads  for  the  maiden  in  such  noble  tones  that  the  giant 
marvels,  and  tells  him  if  his  stength  be  as  his  voice,  he  is  worthy 
of  Kalla.  But  first  he  must  come  to  the  trial  of  strength.  He 
then  bids  him  bend  his  finger,  and  doing  likewise  himself,  and 
the  fingers  of  both  being  hooked  together,  they  will  prove  which 
is  the  strongest  The  trial  of  strength  with  the  bent  finger 
prevails  still  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Finland;  English  boys,  too, 
know  the  game  “ toe-the-line.”  The  Estish  warriors  seat  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  plant  their  feet  one  against  the  other’s, 
and  hold  a broomstick  crosswise  between  them ; the  winner  is 
he  who  draws  the  other  up.  This  custom  also  prevails  among 
the  Finns. 

Kalla,  probably  from  past  experience,  is  convinced  that  her 
lover  will  be  defeated.  She  therefore  fixes  the  anchor  of  Peiwar’s 
ship  into  the  wall,  and  placing  her  father’s  finger  round  the  ring, 
bids  him  try  to  overthrow  her  lover.  The  giant,  with  puffed  cheeks 
and  valiantly,  tears  at  the  anchor ; but  in  vain  : yet  so  mightily, 
that  he  leaves  marks  of  his  fingers  indented  in  the  iron.  He 
confesses  Peiwar  is  worthy  of  Kalla. 

" Strong  sinewed  in  truth,”  he  groaned, 
u and  mighty,  the  Lord  of  the  Sunland, 
yea  and  his  hand  is  terrible, 
a mighty  giant  is  he: 
me,  even  me,  hath  he  vanquished, 
of  Kalla  worthy  is  he.” 

But  she  fearing  further  detection,  enjoins  her  lover  to  bring  forth 
his  barrels  of  mead  from  the  gold  ship,  and  make  the  giant  drunk 
therewith.  The  result  is  far  from  dignified. 

The  happy  pair  are  at  length  wed,  standing  on  a whale  skin ; 
just  as  at  modem  German  weddings  the  carpet  is  never  missing. 
The  old  giant  takes  and  joins  their  hands,  and,  scratching  their 
little  fingers  till  the  blood  runs  and  mingles,  binds  them  together 
with  a blue  ribbon,  cursing  the  “ knots  of  jealousy.”  The  curse 
is  levelled  against  the  custom,  even  now  prevalent,  of  lace- 
knotting,  practised  by  the  enemies  of  bride  and  bridgegroom, 
to  avert  happiness  and  blessings.  That  of  the  ribbon,  Dr.  Bertram 
has  witnessed  in  the  Dutch  church  at  St  Petersburg. 

In  honour  of  the  bridals  the  polar  lights  appear.  This, 
according  to  Estish  beliefj  is  a battle  of  spirits.  Here,  however, 
it  is  merely  the  march  of  the  spirits  of  heavenly  sanctification 
and  faith.  After  the  lapse  of  three  months 
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Yearning  lay  hard  on  the  hero — 
the  son  of  the  sun-god — to  get  him 
home  to  the  southland. 

Kalew,  with  grumbling  and  sorrowful  generosity — for  Kalla  is  his 
only  daughter — loads  the  gold  ship  with  treasures  and  plunder, 
won  in  the  days  when  he  was  a Viking. 

But  chiefest  and  best  of  the  treasures, 
a fine  cord  cunning  and  furnished 
with  knots  in  triple  wise, 

which  had  been  given  him  by  a Wuote,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  confer  on  its  possessor  power  over  the  winds.  The  Wuotes 
appear  to  be  a Tschudish  race  dwelling  in  the  north  of  Russia; 
regarded,  as  were  the  Finns,  as  magicians  and  rulers  of  the  wind. 
Here  too  again  recurs  the  mystic  nature  of  knots  and  loops. 

The  blind  old  giant  stands  on  the  shore  listening  to  the 
shipments  song  as  they  sail  away,  and  beckoning  in  farewell 
to  Kalla,  till  the  song  dies  in  the  distance. 

Then  with  a groan  he  turned, 
and  passed  from  the  dying  sound, 
spiritless,  crushed,  and  lonely 
into  his  lonely  hall : 
groped  for  the  cask  in  his  sorrow, 
fain  to  win  might  from  the  mead, 
fain  to  be  cooled  of  his  burning, 
drains  deep  the  joy  of  forgetting 
till  there  in  his  desolate  hall 

he  drops  into  slumber. 

Ere  long  his  sons  return  from  sea. 

Lo  ! how  they  found  their  home  ! 

Desolate  l Gone  is  their  sister. 

Gone  are  their  goods  and  possessions  ; 
in  drunkenness  nigh  to  the  barrel 
grovels  the  giant 

They  wake  and  question  him.  He,  still  mazed,  tells  them  that 
a suitor  had  come  to  their  sister;  had  duly  proved  himself  in 
the  trial  of  strength ; and  that  the  pair  had  been  wedded  on  the 
customary  whale  skin.  While  the  brethren  doubt  and  dally,  they 
discover  the  finger  marks  on  the  anchor,  and  perceive  that  some 
one  has  cheated  their  father.  In  fury,  they  hurry  their  copper 
boat  to  the  sea,  seize  and  sit  to  their  oars,  and  give  chase. 

Vain  is  the  father’s  entreaty^ 
vain  are  his  prayers  and  petitions, 
to  relinquish  their  vengeance  and  hate ; 
mocking  they  sped 'from  their  father, 
where  he  stood  on  the  jutting  rocks  ; 
and  as  he  moaned  at  their  mocking, 
stumbled  his  foot  and  he  fell, 
finding  a grave  in  the  billows. 
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Meanwhile  the  lovers  are  sailing  happily  homewards,  Kalla  gazing 
at  her  fading  land,  when 

Woe  ! woe  ! woe  ! 

She  sees  the  bark  of  her  brethren, 
and  hears,  though  far  is  the  distance, 
the  creak  and  thud  of  the  rowlocks, 
the  sea-lashing  strokes  of  the  strong  ones. 

Kalla  seizes  the  magic  cord  and  unties  the  first  knot  A mighty 
wind  arises  and  drives  on  the  gold  ship,  while  beneath  it  the 
billows  in  her  wake  rising  to  a ridge  hurl  the  boat  of  the  giants 
backward.  Their  fury  is  redoubled  and  their  voices  sound  more 
fiercely.  Then  as  again  Kalla  beholds  them  drawing  near,  §he 
questions  Peiwar  as  to  the  strength  of  the  ship.  He  assures  her 
that — 

“ Stout  and  strong-limbed  is  the  gold  ship, 
fleet  with  her  pinions  of  silver, 
strong  are  her  silken-wove  cables, 
strong  is  the  heart  of  her  mast, 
e’en  though  a storm  from  the  eastward 
burst  as  we  past” 

As  she  loosens  the  second  knot,  a still  fiercer  wind  blows,  and 
again  the  pursuers  are  beaten  back.  But  maddened  by  passion 
they  only  row  the  more  mightily,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
gold  ship  they  shoot  through  the  sea.  Kalla,  in  terror,  whispers 
to  her  husband  of  their  sore  distress.  The  third  knot  only  can 
save  them  from  her  brethren.  Yet  if  she  loosen  that,  the  storm 
will  surely  overwhelm  the  ship ; while  if  she  does  not,  there  will 
be  a terrible  encounter,  and  she 

“ Would  plunge  in  the  boisterous  billows, 
rather  than  stain  her  hands 
with  bloodshed  of  kinsfolk.” 

Peiwar  bids  her  loose  the  third  knot,  and  go  below,  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  With  the  loosening  of  the  third  knot, 
so  furious  a storm  breaks  that  the  ship  reels  on  her  side  and 
is  all  but  engulfed.  But  Kalla,  “ quiet  as  marble,”  passes 

calmly  down  to  the  hold, 
then  opened  the  firchests  and  offered 
to  the  favouring  gods  in  faith, 
gold  and  possessions. 

And  thus  having  called  on  their  saviours, 
she  drops  on  the  step  by  the  doorway. 

The  gathered  strength  of  the  woman 
is  broken  and  gone. 

But  with  new  life  the  gold  ship 
out  of  the  waves  is  driven, 
righting  and  raising  her  mast-head 
as  from  hell  unto  heaven : 
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while  mile  on  mile,  like  an  arrow, 
away  from  the  vain  struggling  giants, 
she  leaves  her  pursuers  behind. 

The  brethren  climb  the  cliffs  of  Lofoden.  The  rising  sun  touches 
the  silver  sails  of  the  gold  ship  as  she  passes  farther  and  farther 
from  them.  They,  in  their  wrath,  curse  the  Son  of  the  Sun-god. 
And  he,  for  punishment,  smites  them  and  turns  them  into  stone. 

Far  to  the  icebound  lands, 

far  to  the  land  of  the  Northlights, 

gaze  the  strong  ones,  threefold,  together, 

changed  into  stone  by  the  Sun-god, 

cold  cliffs  on  the  desolate  land ; 

and  called  “ The  Brethren  of  Kalla  ; ” 

— masses,  starving  and  mute, 
e'en  to  this  day  hot  with  hatred, 
e'en  unto  greedy  vultures 
a terror. 

There  the  sea-birds  never  come  and  settle.  But  a screaming 
raven,  flying  from  the  grave  of  Kalew,  wheels  in  anguish  round 
the  cliffs,  wailing  and  moaning.  It  is  the  ghost  of  their  father. 
Meantime 

Swift  to  the  sunny  southland 
glideth  the  gold  ship  in  peace, 
bearing  the  twain  in  their  gladness 
over  the  dancing  sea. 

On  the  shore  the  folk  receive  them  with  welcome  and  wonder ; 
and  marvel  at  the  size  of  the  maiden  and  the  splendour  of  her 
dower.  In  due  time  Kalla  bears  three  sons  to  Peiwar.  And 
the  nations  send  greetings  from  far;  and  wedding  with  kings’ 
daughters  they  fill  the  northland  with  sons,  of  noble  faces  and 
strong  sinews, 

as  was  meet  in  the  Sons  of  the  Sun. 

I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  my  translation 
of  Dr.  Bertram's  version  of  "Peiwash  Parn6h”  is  about 
to  appear  in  a complete  form  elsewhere.  The  metre  I 
have  adopted  is  experimental.  I believe  that  other  well 
known  epics  would  fall  better  into  this  than  into  any 
which  have  yet  been  tried.  In  conclusion  I must  express 
my  full  obligation  to  the  exegetical  notes  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  Bertram’s  work,  and  my  thanks  for  much  kindness  and 
good  advice  to  Professor  Max  Muller,  at  whose  suggestion 
I am  translating  the  German  version  of  the  “ Kalewala.” 

F.  E.  W. 
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SINCE  the  time  of  the  schism  of  Photius,  and  its  punish- 
ment by  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  the  Greek  Empire, 
political  as  well  as  religious  causes  have  never  been 
wanting  for  the  maintenance  of  that  line  of  demarcation 
which,  varying  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth 
degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  divides  the  countries  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Inhabited  ” World,  into  East  and  West 
The  division  is  plain  and  marked  enough  in  the  south;  and 
in  the  north,  the  Muscovite  enthraldom  of  the  schismatical 
communions  of  Christians  in  the  Russias  producing  the 
same  results  as  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  the  Turks  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Although  this  boundary  may  appear  to  be  only 
imaginary,  the  traveller  will  find  it  to  be  observed  with 
geographical  accuracy  by  conflicting  institutions — political 
and  religious — by  mutual  antipathies  of  race,  creed, 
thought,  and  social  habits.  And  hence  arises,  together 
with  much  reciprocal  ignorance,  that  impatience  and 
repugnance  which  prevail  in  this  country  towards  whatever 
may  take  the  form  of  an  assertion  or  vindication  of  the 
ideas  and  systems,  whether  political  or  religious,  which  are 
current  in  these  Oriental  Empires,  which  we  abhor  and 
condemn  with  almost  the  same  vehemence  as  that  which 
the  hated  Frank  provokes  when  he  passes  the  frontier  of 
the  lands  of  the  rising  sun.  A Greek,  named  Pitsipios, 
who  had  been  advanced  by  the  Sultan  to  offices  of  civil 
importance  and  the  government  of  a province,  became  a 
Catholic  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  published,  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  a book  in  the  French 
and  the  Italian  languages,  in  which  he  has  detailed  to  us 
the  corrupt  and  degraded  condition  of  the  schismatical 
communions  of  Christians  dwelling  under  the  Turkish  rule. 
Father  Gagarin,  whose  Russian  nationality  and  high  birth 
make  him  alike  familiar  with  the  Russian  people  and 
Church,  and  the  Court  which  tyrannizes  over  them,  has 
done  the  same  with  regard  to  the  schismatics  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr. 
Palmer,  whose  great  ability  and  learning,  together  with 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  society,  politics, 
and  religion,  so  well  qualify  him  for  the  task,  had  given  us 
a book  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  Russia ; and  we  think 
the  “ reading  public  ” in  this  country  will  echo  this  wish- 
He  has,  however,  preferred  the  humbler  office  of  a trans- 
lator to  that  of  an  original  author;  and,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  in  doing  so  have  conferred  a 
more  permanent  and  solid  benefit  upon  science  and 
religion  by  collecting,  arranging,  and  translating  the 
documents  bearing  upon  the  case  of  Nicon,  schismatical 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  than  by  any  composition  of  his  own.1  Three 
volumes  of  his  work  are  now  before  the  public 

At  a moment  like  the  present,  when  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, for  so  many  centuries  connected  as  it  has  been  with 
the  State  from  the  times  of  Constantine,  Justinian,  and 
Charlemagne  to  the  present,  is  not  only  cut  adrift  and 
separated  from,  but  actually  persecuted  by,  secular  legis- 
lation, the  history  of  a struggle,  even  in  schismatical 
Churches,  between  the  conflicting  pretensions  to  a divine 
right  to  teach  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  a right 
(whether  divine,  human,  or  Satanical)  to  enslave  religion 
on  the  part  of  civil  government,  becomes  interesting  not 
only  to  others,  but  also  to  Catholics.  It  shows  how 
schism  on  the  part  of  Christian  communions,  which  always 
originates  in  a desire  for  maintaining  their  independence, 
invariably  results  in  its  forfeiture,  and  their  own  enslave- 
ment to  the  civil  power.  And  considering  the  power  and 

1 The  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar,  vols.  it  and  iii.  By  William  Palmer,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Trubner  and  Co.,  London,  1873. 
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extent  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  obvious  probability 
there  is  of  its  soon  taking  a more  prominent  part  than 
heretofore  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  that  Empire  which  makes  its  turning-point, 
from  which  the  history  of  modern  Russia  begins,  and  by 
which  its  future  tendencies  and  development  have  been 
determined,  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  student 
and  politician,  as  well  as  to  those  interested  in  religious 
opinions  and  their  development,  and  in  their  connection 
with  civil  governments.  Though  the  book  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  English  language,  and  issues 
from  the  house  of  Messrs.  Triibner,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
many  parts  of  it  appear  to  us  to  be  addressed  principally 
to  Russian  readers;  and  we  think  its  publication  is  cal- 
culated to  attract  far  greater  attention  and  interest  in 
Russia  itself  than  even  in  this  country. 

With  the  book  as  a whole,  however,  we  are  not  at 
present  concerned,  nor  with  those  most  important  questions 
connected  with  the  position  of  the  Russian  Church,  on  the 
one  hand,  towards  Catholicism,  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
State  which  has  enslaved  her,  which  are  suggested  thereby. 
Something  bearing  on  these  questions  will  be  found  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Review.2  We  limit  our  present 
notice  to  the  record  of  the  travels  of  Macarius,  schismatical 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  written  in  Arabic  by  his  son,  Paul  of 
Aleppo,  which,  together  with  a very  interesting  Preface  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  copious  appendices,  forms  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  in  question.  Mr.  Palmer  does  not 
give  us  the  entire  work,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  bears 
upon  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Nicon,  in  whose 
history  it  forms  an  episode.  Nevertheless,  considered 
merely  as  a book  of  travels,  describing  the  state  of  the 
East  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  most 
interesting,  attractive,  and  amusing. 

The  Tsar,  Alexis  Michaelovich,  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  depose  and  disgrace  Nicon  in  a national 
synod,  sends  letters  accusing  him  to  the  other  four 
Patriarchs  of,  the  “ orthodox,”  or  schismatical  Churches, 
and  demanding  their  condemnation  of  him ; the  Tsar 
* See  Russia  and  her  Church,  Month,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  78 — 8a 
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hoping  thus  to  attain  his  end  with  the  semblance  of  an 
“ ecumenical  ” sanction  of  his  proceedings  against  the 
Patriarch.  It  is  precisely  one  of  those  complications  for 
which  Divine  Providence  has  furnished  a means  of  solution 
by  establishing  a centre  of  unity  in  the  Church,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  expect  a satisfactory  solution  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  unity.  These  Patriarchs,  not  daring  to 
offend  the  Tsar,  yet  convinced  of  his  injustice,  answer  by 
drawing  up  a hypothetical  case,  and  condemning,  not 
Nicon,  as  was  intended,  but  the  supposed  subject  referred 
to  in  the  case.  The  Tsar,  baffled  at  the  moment  by  the 
trick,  sees  that  he  will  gain  all  that  he  desires  from  the 
Patriarchs,  if  he  can  only  draw  them  to  his  own  capital, 
and  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  proper  amount 
of  bribery  and  intimidation.  The  Patriarchs,  who  appear 
to  have  been  very  itinerant  and  mendicant  in  their  habits, 
are  thereupon  invited  to  Moscow  by  the  Tsar,  and  are 
“gained  over/'  as  the  historian  expresses  it,  “by  most 
gold-beaming  strings  of  words.”  The  Tsar  himself,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  gives  this  account  of  the  motives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Patriarchs.  “ The  Patriarchs,”  he  tells  us, 
“being  pressed  by  temporal  difficulties,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  journey  to  different  countries  in  quest  of 
alms ; for  great  is  the  sharpness  of  want,  and  it  makes 
even  them  that  are  very  wise  to  be  beggars.  While,  then, 
they  were  travelling  to  collect  alms,  and  when  they  were 
visiting  countries  near  our  dominions,  there  reached  us  a 
report  of  this,  and  therefore  we  wrote  to  them  . . . that 
they  should  also,  for  the  collection  of  what  they  needed, 
come  to  our  dominions.  And  they,  as  fulfillers  of  the 
sacred  commands , came  to  Moscow  for  Ihe  sake  of  the  above- 
mentioned  alms.  . . . But  at  the  time  of  their  coming,  and 
during  their  stay,  there  occurred  certain  grave  matters 
which  needed  the  common  counsel  and  judgment  of  two 
such  most  honourable  and  blessed  Pontiffs,  and  this  their 
divinely  inspired  lips  supplied  to  us.”  The  reader  will 
hardly  need  any  commentary  in  order  to  interpret  this,  the 
Tsar’s  own  epitome  of  what  passed,  which  he  wrote  to 
exculpate  the  Patriarchs  when  they  had  been  deprived 
of  their  sees  during  their  absence,  for  their  iniquitou? 
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cooperation  with  the  Tsar,  and  demanding  their  restoration 
to  their  chairs. 

Thus  summoned  to  Moscow  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Tsar  himself,  and  amply  furnished  with  the  means  of 
travelling,  an  exercise  which  they  both  seem  to  have 
greatly  enjoyed,  Macarius,  and  his  son  and  archdeacon, 
Paul,  took  their  departure  from  Aleppo  on  the  8th  July, 
1652,  on  which  day  the  latter  commences  his  journal  and 
narrative  of  events,  and  arrived  in  Constantinople  on  the 
20th  of  October.  “ We  alighted  in  the  Monasteiy  of  the 

Resurrection,  within  the  gate  of  the  1 Kabr,’  and  near  the 
patriarchate.  Our  Patriarch  had  sent  from  Broussa  a letter 
to  Kyr  Paisius  [the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople]  and  to 
his  metropolitan,  to  ask  their  permission  to  visit  Constan- 
tinople, according  to  the  ancient  custom.  With  this  they 
were  much  pleased,  as,  unlike  others  who  had  preceded 
him,  he  had  done  the  civility  required,  and  thus  they 
immediately  sent  him  a patriarchal  letter,  with  permission 
in  the  amplest  manner.”  Macarius  is  received  with  much 
honour  by  the  Patriarch  and  principal  Greeks  of  the  city, 
and  a deputation  of  merchants  from  Moscow  wait  upon 
him  to  express  the  impatience  with  which  the  Tsar  Alexis 
and  the  Patriarch  Nicon  are  awaiting  his  arrival  in  the 
Russian  capital. 

Macarius,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  gratify  them  by 
a speedy  prosecution  of  his  journey,  and  remained  for 
more  than  two  months  satisfying  his  curiosity,  by  seeing 
everything  worthy  of  notice  in  Constantinople  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked  that,  in  order 
to  make  narratives  of  travel  interesting  and  instructive, 
their  authors  ought  to  be  engaged/  in  some  business  which 
may  open  to  them  the  social  life  of  the  countries  they  visit, 
which  remains  veiled  to  the  curiosity  of  one  who  is  a mere 
traveller,  and  he  observes  that  the  most  attractive  and 
valuable  books  of  travel  have  been  composed  by  merchants, 
ambassadors,  or  missionaries.  Macarius  may  be  said  to 
have  possessed  something  of  all  these  three  characters, 
while  his  son  Paul,  an  active-minded  and  observant  man, 
was  in  admirable  circumstances  for  collecting  and  recording 
the  materials  of  his  book.  As  he  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
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he  had  ample  leisure.  The  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  the  invited  guest  6f  the 
Tsar,  secured  for  him  everywhere  a welcome  from  the 
chief  persons  in  the  State,  while  his  own  subordinate  rank 
removed  the  restrictions  which  dignity  imposes  upon  the 
investigations  of  a traveller  of  a more  exalted  order.  Our 
circulating  libraries  teem  with  books  which  convey  to  us 
British  impressions  of  the  East,  and  such  books  generally 
record  the  personal  adventures  of  the  writer,  blended  with 
descriptions  of  the  scenery,  the  antiquities,  the  topography, 
and  the  superficial  features  of  Oriental  life.  It  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a book  in  the  English  language  in  which 
Eastern  countries  are  described  by  an  Oriental  traveller, 
and  one  who  enjoyed  such  advantages  for  observing  them 
as  Macarius. 

The  description  of  Constantinople  given  by  Paul  of 
Aleppo  embraces  the  religious  ceremonies  at  which  he  was 
present,  the  entertainments  which  he  received,  the  churches, 
mosques,  seraglio,  antiquities,  and  all  the  principal  sights 
of  the  town,  and  any  one  who  has  recently  paid  it  a visit 
will  be  struck  by  the  small  amount  of  change  which  the 
city  has  undergone  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
Catholics  in  Constantinople  appear  to  have  been  a more 
numerous  and  important  body  at  that  time  than  at  present, 
and  he  mentions  “a  very  large  church,  one  of  the  finest 
under  the  Greek  Empire,  but  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Frank  Jesuits,”  and  another  “church  of  the  Franks,”  which 
had  lately  suffered  from  fire,  “ which  equals  St.  Sophia  in 
height,  and  size,  and  form,  and  structure.”  Macarius 
assists  at  a synod  of  bishops,  and  we  are  told  of  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  various  patriarchs,  who  have 
been  deposed  and  ignominiously  ejected  from  the  see, 
generally  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
cupidity  of  the  Turkish  governors,  who  dispose  of  the 
appointment  in  the  most  summary  manner,  or  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  Greeks  themselves. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  our  travellers  set  sail  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  were  nearly  wrecked  by  a 
storm  which  caught  them  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  drove 
them  into  the  port  of  Costanza.  Here  they  hired  five 
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waggons,  ten  camels,  and  a horse  and  chariot  for  the 
Patriarch,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Matchin,  on  the 
Danube,  and  thence  by  boats  to  Galatz,  the  chief  town  of 
Moldavia.  “At  the  entrance  of  the  Patriarch  into  the 
church,  and  afterwards  on  his  coming  out,  they  rang  the 
brazen  bells  after  their  custom.  This  was  the  first  time 
of  our  hearing  them.  May  God  not  be  startled  at  the 
noisy  pleasantness  of  their  sound.”  On  approaching  Jassy, 
the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  Moldavia,  which  they 
reached  on  the  25  th,  they  found  that  the  Voivode,  or 
hospodar,  as  the  viceroy  of  these  provinces  is  styled,  was 
absent,  endeavouring  to  establish  peace  between  the  Kosaks 
and  Poles,  then  engaged  in  war,  but  there  was  no  want  of 
pomp  in  the  reception  they  met  with.  “They  seated  the 
Patriarch  in  a coach  with  six  white  horses,  and  I sat  by 
the  door  and  held  up  the  silver  crosier.”  The  Ministers 
of  State,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  rest  of  the  archons, 
and  the  troops,  came  out  to  grace  their  entry  into  Jassy. 
They  are  sumptuously  entertained,  and  on  the  return 
of  the  Voivode,  February  1,  they  go  in  a state  coach  with 
six  horses,  attended  by  a boyar,  and  the  archons,  and  fifty 
soldiers  “ all  in  red,”  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Viceroy. 
Their  respects  are  paid  in  Oriental  fashion,  through  the 
medium  of  a great  number  of  presents,  offered  with  great 
ceremony  on  trays  covered  with  fringed  napkins,  to  the 
Viceroy,  his  consort,  and  the  chief  officers.  This  was  the 
public  and  state  reception.  A few  days  later  they  were 
again  escorted  to  the  palace,  and  had  a more  private 
interview  with  the  Voivode,  when  they  presented  their 
letters,  which  were  read  aloud  by  the  “logoth^te,”  after 
which  the  Patriarch  made  a present  to  the  Voivode  “of 
immense  value.  It  was  the  lower  jaw  of  St  Basil  the 
Great,  and  was  bought  (!)  for  its  price  in  gold.”  The 
Greeks  do  not  object  to  traffic  in  relics,  for  the  archdeacon 
gives  a long  list  of  purchased  relics  so  presented,  adding, 
“All  obtained  in  Constantinople,  the  queen  of  cities,  where 
everything  is  to  be  found.”  The  Voivode,  in  return,  sends 
to  the  Patriarch  a cap  lined  with  sables,  a kaftan  of  satin, 
a sum  of  money,  “and  a promise  to  pay  all  his  debts!' 
The  travellers  greatly  enjoy  their  stay  at  Jassy,  feted 
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continually,  and  paying  visits  to  the  neighbouring  monas- 
teries and  churches.  44 1 never  recollect,  without  a sigh  for 
past  delights,  those  continual  rides  with  the  Patriarch  in 
the  coach  or  sledge,  with  the  crosier  held  before  him,  with 
the  heads  of  the  monasteries  on  his  right  and  left,  while  his 
hands  were  employed  in  blessing  the  people  in  the  streets 
and  roads,  and  the  Turks  were  looking  on.” 

The  following  is  the  archdeacpn’s  report  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  and  administration  of  justice,  in 
Moldavia — 

The  Bey  Vasili  Voivode  held  a divan  every  day  ; but  the  divan  on 
Saturdays  was  for  the  judgment  of  felonies.  God  has  not  created  on 
the  earth  a more  vicious  people  than  the  Moldavian,  for  the  men  are 
all  murderers  and  robbers.  It  is  said  that  since  Vasili  became  Bey 
[*>.,  in  about  twenty-three  years]  he  has  put  to  death  above  fourteen 
thousand  robbers,  by  the  judicial  registers.  And  yet  he  condemned 
not  to  death  the  first  time  ; it  was  only  for  the  fourth  offence  that  he 
put  to  death.  We  ourselves  witnessed  here  a circumstance  which 
strikes  one  with  horror  : viz.,  that  their  priests  are  taken  to  execution. 
Yet  the  Bey,  with  all  this  severity,  is  unable  to  reform  them.  As 
to  their  wives  and  daughters,  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  modesty  ; 
and  though  the  Bey  cuts  off  their  noses,  and  puts  them  in  tlic  pillory, 
and  drowns  many  of  them,  so  as  to  have  put  an  end  to  some  thousands 
of  them,  he  is  too  weak  to  correct  their  manners.  . . . They  are 
Christians  only  in  name  ; and  their  priests  set  them  the  example  of 
passing  whole  nights  in  debauchery  and  intoxication. 

During  their  stay  at  Jassy,  which  lasts  more  than  eight 
months,  the  country  is  invaded  and  becomes  the  seat  of 
war ; the  political  and  military  movements  are  well 
described  : but,  as  the  Voivode  and  his  son  are  defeated, 
Macarius  finds  Moldavia  less  attractive  as  a residence,  and 
moves  off  to  Wallachia. 

The  Voivodes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  being  enemies, 
the  reception  of  our  travellers  by  the  latter  did  not  equal 
in  cordiality  the  hospitalities  of  the  Court  of  Jassy.  The 
same  ceremony  however  is  repeated  at  their  introduction 
to  the  Viceroy  at  Tergovist.  44  After  we  had  offered  our 
gifts  the  Patriarch  presented  to  him  a rib  of  St.  Philip  the 
Apostle,  and  a vase  of  new  chrism.  But  the  Bey  had 
taken  to  heart  our  having  gone  first  to  visit  his  enemy 
Vasili.”  Whatever  might  be  wanting,  however,  in  the 
Voivode’s  entertainment  of  them,  was  made  up  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  clergy,  and  they  spent  the  whole  winter 
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and  following  spring  in  Wallachia  in  a manner  which 
gratified  and  edified  them  much  with  its  inhabitants.  On 
the  feast  of  the  “ Baptism  of  Christ,”  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  Patriarch  performs  the  ceremony  of  dipping  the  cross 
in  the  waters,  and  marches  out  of  the  church,  with  a 
procession  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  and 
a vast  concourse  of  people,  to  the  river,  where  the  ice  is 
broken  for  the  ceremony.  " After  this  all  the  people  filled 
their  pitchers  ; and  the  priests  dipped  a great  number  of 
children.  Some  few  were  frozen  to  death ; and  we  were 
grieved  to  hear  the  crying  of  the  infants.”  During  their 
stay  at  Tergovist  the  Voivode  dies,  and  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  election  and  coronation  of 
his  successor,  and  the  ratification  of  his  election  at 
Constantinople. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  they  left  Tergovist,  crossed  the 
Siret  on  the  28th,  and  passed  by  easy  stages  through 
Moldavia  to  Sarko  on  the  Dniester  under  an  escort  of 
soldiers,  who  were  under  momentary  apprehension  of  an 
attack  from  Kosaks,  “for  the  frontier  of  their  country 
(which  may  God  lay  waste)  is  not  far  from  hence.”  Cross- 
ing the  river  by  ferry-boats  they  entered  the  Kosak  country 
on  the  10th  of  June,  a gilt  cross  being  mounted  on  a tall 
red  spear  above  the  chariot  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  the  inhabitants  came  out  by  thousands  to 
meet  him.  “ And  now  we  entered  on  our  travail  and 
labour  : for  all  their  churches  are  void  of  seats.  There 
is  not  one  even  for  the  bishop.  You  might  see  them 
all  through  the  service  standing  like  rocks,  motionless, 
or  incessantly  bending  with  their  metanoias , while  all 
sang  with  one  voice,  even  the  children  joining.  God 
help  us,  for  the  length  of  their  prayers  and  chants  and 
masses.” 

The  Kosaks  are  described  as  a religious  people,  and  a 
touching  account  is  given  of  their  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  From  Rashkov  to  Pontivl  they  journey  through 
the  Kosak  country,  in  which  he  tells  us  the  miles  represent 
the  distance  “which  the  horses  in  the  Patriarch’s  chariot 
were  able  to  trot  in  three  hours  ! ” Now  the  trotting  of 
a horse  is  rather  a vague  standard  of  measurement,  and 
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the  English  reader  (striking  a balance  between  the  Quick- 
silver Mail  as  his  maximum,  and  a London  hearse  as  his 
minimum)  would  probably  conjecture  that  the  Kosak  mile 
is  equivalent  to  about  twenty-five  English ; and  if  he 
adopted  the  argument  of  Zenophon,  who  infers  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Persian  Empire  from  the  great  length  of  the 
parasang,  the  Persian  standard  of  measurement,  he  would 
conclude  that  the  Kosak  territory  was  vast  indeed ; but 
on  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Muscovy,  and  a comparison 
with  Russian  versts,  the  Kosak  mile  is  proved  to  be  little 
more  than  five  English — a discovery  very  depreciating  to 
our  estimate  of  the  Patriarch’s  cattle.  They  found  the 
Kosak  country  wasted  by  terrible  wars  with  the  Poles. 
Khmielnitsky,  whom  we  are  told  God  raised  up  to 
chastise  the  Poles,  had  a few  months  before  surrendered 
his  territory  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia. 

Here  the  archdeacon  indulges  in  an  outburst  of  the 
true  Oriental  spirit,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  and  lavishes  much  abuse  on  the 
“ Franks  of  the  West,”  and  more  especially  on  the 
“accursed”  Poles,  as  the  leaders  of  the  invading  hosts; 
for  not  only  had  they  ventured  to  violate  the  sacred  limits 
of  the  East,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  its  provinces  to 
subjection,  but  “even  thought  of  annihilating  them  alto- 
gether, or  of  making  them  Franks,  to  obey  the  Pope,  as 
they  do.”  But  he  continues,  “ Whenever  a nation  becomes 
exorbitant,  God  gives  power  to  some  other  nation  to  root 
it  out.”  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  Zenobius,  or 
Khmielnitsky,  the  warlike  “hetman,”  or  chieftain,  of  the 
Kosaks,  who,  from  a common  soldier,  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a great  military  leader  and  dictator,  and  who,  at 
the  time  of  Macarius’  visit  to  him,  was  in  command  of 
five  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  He  obtained  his  first 
successes  against  the  Poles  by  a league  with  the  Tatars 
and  Voivodes  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  who  united  all 
their  forces  to  restore  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  East 
and  West,  upon  which  the  “Franks”  had  encroached.  But 
the  Voivodes  were  afterwards  defeated,  and  the  Poles,  by 
-a  large  sum  of  money,  prevailed  on  the  Tatars  to  withdraw 
.from  the  alliance.  Khmielnitsky,  thus  isolated,  and  unable 
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singly  to  cope  with  the  Poles,  surrendered  his  territory  to 
the  Tsar,  on  the  condition  of  obtaining  his  protection  ; 
and  thus  the  Kosak  country  was  annexed  to  the  empire 
under  the  title  of  “ Little  Russia.”  “ Truly,  God  is  with 
thee,  O Khmielnitsky ! ” exclaims  the  Archdeacon  of 
Aleppo,  “ and  it  is  He  Who  has  raised  thee  up  to  deliver 
His  people.  As  Moses  delivered  Israel,  so  thou  hast 
destroyed  the  filthy  Poles  with  thy  depopulating  sword. 
Glory  be  to  God,  Who  has  done  in  thee  all  these  great 
works.”  At  Kieff,  the  principal  city  of  the  Kosak  country, 
the  invective  of  the  archdeacon  is  directed  against  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Two  of  the  most  important  churches 
of  the  city  had  belonged  to  “these  priests  of  Jesus  (or, 
rather,  of  the  devil),”  and  “ there  used  to  be  in  these 
churches,  and  in  the  town  surrounding  them,  some 
thousands  (?)  of  Jesuit  priests.”  One  of  the  “great 
works  ” by  which  Khmielnitsky  is  said  to  have  promoted 
the  glory  of  God  was  the  massacre  of  these  priests  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  “They  thought  themselves  safe, 
but  the  Kosaks  reached  them  : nevertheless,  they  were 
bound  together  by  the  cords  of  their  girdles  and  thrown 
into  the  river  Dnieper,  after  they  had  been  made  to  suffer 
the  direst  torments ; and  afterwards  their  bodies  were 
exposed  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs.” 

Leaving  Kieff  on  the  10th  of  July,  the  Patriarch  and 
his  son  journey  to  Pontivl,  which  they  reach  on  the  21st. 
“ This  town  of  Pontivl  is  the  gate  into  the  country  of 
Muscovy  from  all  parts  of  ours,  and  is  an  immense  gully 
between  high  rocks.”  And  here,  before  entering  the 
territory  of  the  Tsar  and  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  a 
wholesome  terror  seizes  upon  the  travellers,  and  some 
prudent  and  comical  reflections  are  made  upon  the  vigorous 
administration  of  corrective  discipline,  from  which  even 
foreign  ecclesiastics  could  not  hope  for  exemption,  which 
was  then  exercised  in  Russia ; reflections  which  remind 
us  of  Count  de  Maistre’s  remark,  that  “ a nation  always 
obtains  from  God  that  government  which  it  deserves .” 

We  had  been  told  that  any  one  wishing  to  shorten  his  life  by  five 
or  ten  years,  should  go  into  Muscovy,  and  walk  among  the  Muscovites 
as  a religious  man,  making  a show  of  perpetual  abstinence  and  fasting,. 
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continual  reading  and  prayer,  and  rising  at  midnight  for  devotions. 
He  must  also  banish  all  mirth  and  laughter  and  jokes,  and  renounce 
the  eating  of  opium  : for  they  set  guards  over  the  bishops  and  heads 
of  monasteries  here,  and  examine  all  persons  going  into  them,  whether 
by  night  or  day  ; and  at  all  times  they  keep  a strict  watch,  by  looking 
through  the  crevices  of  the  doors ; observing  whether  the  inmates 
practise  devotional  humility  and  silence,  whether  they  persevere  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  or  whether  they  get  drunk  and  amuse  them- 
selves, &c.  If  such  a Government  had  existed  among  the  Greeks , 
they  would  have  retained  their  Empire  to  this  day;  for  the  Russians, 
whenever  they  perceive  any  person  guilty  of  either  a great  or  a small 
offence,  send  him  away  forthwith,  with  troops  and  other  prisoners,  to 
the  land  of  darkness,  whence  there  is  no  escape — to  Siberia,  there  to 
be  employed  in  collecting  furs.  The  distance  is  a journey  of  three 
years  and  a half,  far  away,  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where 
there  is  no  fixed  abode  nor  cultivation.  We  were  told,  also,  that  the 
Muscovites  no  longer  send  back  offending  foreigners  to  their  own 
country,  so  as  to  give  them  a chance  of  coming  again  ; but,  in  the 
frequent  case  of  rambling  Greek  monks,  who  come  among  them  and 
perpetrate  all  sorts  of  impurities  and  crimes  and  enormities,  getting 
drunk  and  drawing  daggers  on  each  other — they  now,  instead  of 
putting  faith  in  them  as  formerly,  have  taken  to  this  method  of 
correcting  them,  that  is,  they  send  them  into  darkness  : and  for  the 
special  crime  of  drinking  tobacco-smoke , they  even  put  them  to  death. 
Now,  what  shall  we  say,  brother,  as  to  this  rule  of  treating  them, 
except  that  they  undoubtedly  deserve  it?  And  for  this  cause  we  were 
in  great  fear  on  our  own  account.  But  we  pray  continually  to  God  for 
help  and  patience,  and  for  the  attainment  of  what  we  are  in  quest  of 

The  Voivode  of  Pontivl,  whose  instructions  had  long 
since  arrived  from  Moscow,  receives  them  with  marked 
distinction.  He  assigns  them  lodgings,  and  forty-three 
carriages,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  horses  (all  at  the 
Tsar’s  expense),  for  prosecuting  their  journey  without 
delay.  A host  of  people — ecclesiastics,  merchants,  and 
others — who  had  been  unable  to  gain  admittance,  seek, 
under  the  Patriarch’s  shadow,  to  pass  the  frontier,  but 
without  success,  with  the  exception  of  seven  heads  of 
monasteries,  whose  names  the  Patriarch  writes  down  for 
the  Voivode  as  belonging  to  his  proper  suite.  The 
command  of  the  Tsar,  to  expedite  the  journey  of 
Macarius  to  Moscow,  works  like  magic,  and  the  means  of 
transit,  money,  and  material  comforts,  accompanied  by 
the  homage  which  attaches  to  the  guests  of  the  Tsar,  are 
supplied  as  by  the  wave  of  an  enchanter’s  wand.  “ This 
is  indeed  a blessed  country,”  exclaims  the  archdeacon, 
“and  here  the  Christian  faith  is  preserved  in  undoubted 
purity.” 
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From  Pontivl  the  route  lay  to  Sievsk.  On  the  road 
they  encounter  a vast  number  of  waggons,  laden  with 
women  and  children  taken  captive  in  the  war  with  Poland 
and  carried  into  slavery,  the  men  having  been  put  to  the 
sword  in  battle,  and  the  archdeacon  confesses  to  the  guilt 
of  having  felt  compassion  for  them.  “Our  hearts  were 
afflicted  at  this  melancholy  sight  God  forgive  us.”  The 
slaves  of  Muscovy,  however,  were  principally  captured 
from  the  Tatars,  on  whose  frontier  the  Tsar  had  lately 
built  thirty  large  forts  and  some  thousands  of  towers. 
“ Hence  it  is  that  every  rich  matron  has  fifty  or  sixty 
Tatar  women  or  girls  in  her  household,  and  every  gentle- 
man of  fortune  owns  seventy  or  eighty  males.  . . . They 
do  not  leave  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  buy  them, 
but  instantly  make  them  Christians,  and  baptize  them 
with  or  without  their  consent” 

On  the  2nd  of  August  they  reach  the  great  city  of 
Kalourga,  and,  after  a halt  of  two  days,  start  for  Moscow, 
distant  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  versts,  but  after 
travelling  all  day#  over  roads  almost  impassable,  and 
having  with  difficulty  accomplished  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles,  “ cursing  our  very  souls  for  fatigue,”  they 
meet  an  officer  sent  by  the  Tsar  to  superintend  their 
embarkation  in  a state  barge  on  the  river  Oka,  by 
descending  which,  after  returning  to  Kalourga,  they  reach 
Kolomna.  Here  they  take  up  their  quarters  permanently, 
on  account  of  the  plague  which  was  then  raging  in 
Moscow.  Having  ample  time  for  writing,  the  archdeacon 
here  gives  an  interesting  account,  political  and  military, 
of  the  war  with  Poland,  and  describes  the  peculiarities  of 
a Russian  winter,  and  the  social  life  of  the  Muscovites. 
After  noticing  the  universal  practice  among  all  ranks  of 
bowing  the  head  to  one  another  in  token  of  humility, 
he  subjoins — “ Thus  we  saw  and  witnessed,  and  God  is 
witness  to  us  that  we  walked  among  them  after  the 
manner  of  the  canonized  saints,  refraining  from  all  mirth, 
conviviality,  and  jests,  and  observing  the  purest  morality 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  necessity  of  our  situation,  not  by 
choice.” 

The  Patriarch  and  his  archdeacon  soon  grow  tired  of 
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this  strict  observance  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and 
write  repeatedly  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tsar,  urging 
that  they  are  wearied  of  waiting.  They  do  not,  however, 
even  receive  answers  to  their  letters,  and  are  left  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Kolomna.  The  plague  is  raging  in  Moscow, 
the  Tsar  is  absent  with  the  army  making  war  in  Poland, 
and  Nicon,  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  has  fled  into  the 
country  to  avoid  the  plague.  They  are  liberally,  even 
sumptuously,  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Tsar 
during  their  stay  at  Kolomna,  but  they  sigh  for  greater 
freedom  of  manners  and  intercourse,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  inquisitive  Syrians  meets  with  frequent  mortifications. 
“ The  Muscovites  are  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
of  a silent  disposition,  and  this  is  the  only  disagreeable 
part  of  their  character.  They  will  tell  nothing  to  a 
foreigner  of  their  own  affairs.”  On  the  14th  of  January 
the  long  wished  for  message  is  brought  by  two  dragomans 
of  the  Tsar,  who  arrive  with  one  of  the  Imperial  sledges 
to  convey  the  Patriarch,  “ and  we  went  forward  with  a 
velocity  like  the  flight  of  a bird.”  Their  arrival  in 
Moscow  is  thus  described — 


We  entered  first  within  the  earth  walls  and  the  great  moat,  then 
the  second  stone  wall,  built  by  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the 
present  Emperor,  the  Grand  Prince  Theodore,  by  whom  also  the 
earth  walls  were  thrown  up,  the  circuit  of  which  is  thirty  versts,  with 
wooden  towers  and  gates.  That  of  the  second  stone  wall  is  seven 
versts.  We  then  came  to  the  third  wall  of  stone  and  brick,  and  to 
the  fourth,  called  the  Castle,  as  being  very  strong,  and  defended  by  a 
very  deep  moat,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  two  walls.  Within  are 
two  other  walls,  with  turrets  and  numerous  embrasures.  This  castle 
[the  Kremlin],  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  has  five  gates. 
When  we  had  entered  by  the  royal  gate,  they  made  us  alight  at  a 
stone  convent  near  to  it,  which  had  been  used  before  as  a lodging  for 
Patriarchs,  and  is  named  after  SS.  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  the  former 
of  Alexandria,  the  latter  Qf  Bielozersk,  one  of  their  new  saints.  Our 
hearts  were  ready  to  burst  as  we  entered  the  city  ; and  we  wept  much 
at  seeing  most  of  the  houses  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the 
streets  frightfully  desolate,  from  the  severity  of  the  plague.  The 
Patriarch  blessed  the  people  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  while  I and 
the  archimandrite  held  the  corners  of  the  sledge  behind,  after  their 
custom.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  our  lodgings,  . . . interpreters 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  presented  themselves,  and  others  to  supply 
our  necessities.  From  the  Emperor's  kitchen  and  table  daily  there 
was  brought  for  our  master,  first  bread,  then  fish  for  four  kinds  of 
dishes,  caviare,  and  plenty  of  beverages,  a deep  red  cherry  brandy, 
and  some  of  a bright  yellow,  and  large  jars  of  mead ; also,  for  the 
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servants,  a large  barrel  of  quass,  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  by 
boiling  from  rye  or  barley  and  hops.  It  should  be  noted  that  neither 
the  bishops  nor  the  monks  drink  spirituous  liquors  at  all ; and  they 
are  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Patriarch,  whenever  they  find  any  one 
drunk,  to  imprison  and  scourge  him  and  put  him  to  shame ; but  the 
# tradespeople  and  the  servants  of  the  bisnops,  with  their  relations, 
are  allowed  two  cups  a day.  The  interpreters  were  employed  in 
instructing  us  in  all  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed ; and  besides 
them  not  a single  person  came  near  us  : for  it  is  a custom  with  the 
Muscovites  that  if  a bishop  or  archimandrite  has  not  first  had  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  and  kissed  his  hand,  he  shall  not  go  out 
at  all,  nor  shall  any  person  visit  him.  ...  We  now  entered  on  a time 
of  fatigue  in  standing  up,  marshalling  our  retinue,  studying  precision 
in  our  manners  and  address,  and  affecting  the  utmost  sedateness  and 
most  awful  reverence.  As  for  jesting  and  laughter,  we  became 
entirely  estranged  from  everything  of  the  kind ; for  we  were  strictly 
guarded  and  watched  ; and  whatever  they  remarked  in  us,  whether 
of  good  or  evil,  they  immediately  reported  to  the  Emperor  and 
Patriarch.  For  this  reason  we  maintained  great  caution  over  ourselves, 
not  by  choice,  but  of  necessity,  and  endeavoured  to  walk  after  the 
manner  of  the  saints,  in  spite  of  our  rebellious  inclinations.  God 
deliver  us  from  the  constraint  in  which  they  hold  us,  and  restore  us 
to  our  beloved  freedom,  . . . and  facilitate  our  return,  laden  with 
riches,  to  the  sight  of  our  friends  and  home. 

His  arrival  in  Moscow  was  the  climax  of  the  travels, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  main  plot  in  the  story,  of 
Macarius.  Here,  then,  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  amusing 
guide.  The  patriarch  and  his  son  had  already  subsisted 
for  three  years,  and  were  to  subsist  for  four  years  more, 
in  ease  and  affluence  and  notoriety,  and  at  a rate  of 
living  far  exceeding  their  ordinary  circumstances,  upon 
the  prospective  lucre  of  an  impending  suit. 

The  patriarchate  of  Moscow  was  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  and  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  ancient 
patriarchates  of  the  East  established  in  Apostolic  times. 
Of  these  four,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  claimed  prece- 
dence, and  a sort  of  primacy,  as  occupying  the  see  which 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  had  founded,  and  for  some 
time  governed,  and  in  his  official  correspondence  Macarius 
styled  himself,  “ Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  of  all  the  East .” 
The  Tsar,  whose  predecessors  had  founded  the  vast  Empire 
which  he  ruled,  and  had  raised  the  see  of  its  capital  to  a 
patriarchate,  logically  inferred  that  the  same  power  which 
had  erected,  was  competent  to  depose,  a dignitary  who 
threatened  to  become  a rival  power  to  the  Tsar  himself. 
Had  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  derived  his  dignity  and 
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jurisdiction  from  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity  the  case 
would  have  been  altogether  different,  but  we  cannot 
understand  how  Oriental  schismatics,  on  the  principles 
which  they  profess,  could  recognize  in  the  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow  either  a Patriarch  of  inferior  dignity,  as  they 
did,  or  even  a rightful  Patriarch  at  all. 

During  their  stay  in  Moscow,  the  Patriarch  Nicon  held 
a synod,  at  which  they  were  invited  to  assist  Several 
minor  matters  of  discipline  and  ceremonial  were  disposed 
of,  but  the  principal  business  was  the  reception  of  two 
Polish  priests,  taken  prisoners  in  the  war,  who  apostatized 
to  the  schismatical  communion.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Poles  were  not  to  be  rebaptized,  “ for 
the  Poles  believe  in  the  Trinity,  and  are  baptized,  and  are 
not  far  removed  from  us,  as  the  rest  of  the  heretics  and  the 
Lutherans  are,  like  the  Swedes,  English,  Hungarians,  and 
others  of  the  Frank  sectaries,  who  do  not  fast,  nor  pay 
reverence  to  icons,  nor  to  the  Cross/’  &c.  At  the  con- 
clusion, the  Patriarch  Macarius  makes  an  exposition  of  the 
true  faith,  and  belief  in  the  seven  Councils;  “and  they 
blessed  what  the  Councils  blessed,  and  cursed  what  they 
cursed.  They  then  cursed  all  heretics,  and  the  eighth 
Council  ” [i.e.,  the  Council  of  Florence].  On  the  feast  of 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  is  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  city ; it  appears  to  be  a commemo- 
ration of  our  Lord’s  entry  into  Jerusalem,  on  Palm  Sunday. 
“Then  they  brought  before  the  Patriarch  a horse,  all 
covered  with  linen,  as  white  as  a shirt,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  eyes.  It  was  well  trained,  sensible, 
and  manageable,  and  was  tied  up  from  year  to  year,  no  one 
ever  riding  upon  it  except  on  this  day.  Upon  it  was  a 
saddle,  thickened  to  the  size  of  a chair,  and  covered  with 
velvet,  set  on  one  side.  The  Patriarch  Nicon  requested 
our  master  to  ride  upon  it  instead  of  himself,  but  he 
would  not,  wishing  that  we  should  be  only  spectators 
of  this  their  strange  ceremony , which  excited  our  utmost 
astonishment 

The  war  against  Poland  was  renewed  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  Emperor,  calling  upon  the  motley  and 
multitudinous  nations  comprised  in  his  Empire,  assembles 
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a vast  armament  around  the  walls  of  Moscow.  The  arch- 
deacon estimates  the  different  contingents  furnished  from 
the  several  districts  of  the  Empire,  and  recapitulating  the 
different  numbers  he  has  specified,  makes  out  that  the 
Emperor  had  now  in  the  field  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  besides  the  army  of  Khmielnitsky,  which, 
as  we  before  stated,  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  Many  of  these  outlandish  warriors  were  objects  of 
curiosity,  amusement,  and  fear,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow.  Notable  among  the  rest  were  the  forty  chiefs  of 
the  “ dog-faced  tribe,”  a people  who,  from  the  description 
given,  appear  to  have  come  from  North  Siberia.  They 
were  cannibals,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  quarrel 
with  the  Muscovites  in  which  the  “ dog-faced  tribe  ” were 
victorious,  resulted  in  their  eating  their  opponents,  none  but 
the  chiefs  of  the  “ dog-faced  ” were  allowed  to  come  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  each  chief,  on  passing  the  gates, 
was  escorted  by  a detachment  of  police. 


They  live  along  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  the.  Sea  of  Darkness,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  versts  north  of  the  port  of  Archangel,  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  east  of  Moscow.  There  were 
now  come  of  them  to  assist  the  Emperor  above,  seventeen  thousand  ; 
some  said  thirty  thousand.  This  people  in  former  times  had  been 
rebellious  against  Alexander,  as  we  were  told  by  them  through  their 
interpreters.  They  have  no  houses,  nor  do  they  know  the  use  of 
bread,  but  feed  only  on  raw  fish,  and  on  the  carrion  of  beasts  of  the 
desert,  and  dogs,  without  cooking.  They  have  no  horses,  but  only  the 
wild  animal  called  deer,  which  is  very  common  among  them.  This 
they  employ  in  various  services,  especially  in  drawing  their  vehicles  ; 
its  flesh  they  eat,  and  with  its  skin  they  are  clothed.  . . . Snow  and 
frost  never  cease  in  their  country  ; for  this  reason  their  skins  are  very 
white.  The  pelisse  which  covers  them  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot  they  never  change  during  their  whole  lives,  unless, 
on  its  wearing  out,  they  have  to  make  themselves  another.  Their 
worship,  as  they  told  us,  is  to  the  heavens.  When  we  looked  on  them, 
God  preserve  us  ! we  shuddered  with  horror.  They  are  all  short,  all 
of  a size,  all  hump-backed,  with  short  necks,  and  heads  close  between 
their  shoulders.  Their  faces  are  perfectly  smooth,  without  beards. 
When  they  moved  in  a body,  you  could  hardly  distinguish  them  from 
a herd  of  bears  or  other  brute  beasts.  Their  faces  are  as  round  as  a 
well,  and  very  large,  with  broad  low  foreheads,  flat  noses,  and  long, 
small,  inverted,  fissured  eyes.  The  Greeks  call  them  tfxuXoxspaXo/ — 
/>.,  dog-faced.  The  old  men  among  them  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  young.  The  servants  in  the  convent  of  St.  Cyril  of  Bielozersk,  in 
which  [/.<?.,  in  the  city  lodge  of  which]  we  were  now  residing,  told  us 
the  convent  has  a considerable  revenue  from  the  dependents  of  this 
tribe,  paid  wholly  in  deer-skins.  To  return : While  we  were  still  at 
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table,  the  Patriarch  Nicon  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  this  party,  about 
thirty  persons  in  number,  and  they  came  to  speak  to  him  through 
their  interpreters.  As  soon  as  they  entered,  the  whole  assembly  was 
struck  with  horror.  They  instantly  bared  their  heads,  by  rolling  back 
their  caps,  and  bowed  to  the  Patriarch  with  great  veneration,  crouching 
to  the  ground  all  in  a lump,  like  pigs.  He  then  began  to  question 
them.  They  told  him  of  all,  as  we  have  just  related.  He  inquired  with 
what  arms  they  fought  ? They  replied,  “ With  bows  and  arrows.”  He 
said,  “Is  it  really  true  that  you  eat  the  flesh  of  men?”  They  laughed, 
and  answered,  “ We  eat  our  dead,  and  we  eat  dogs  ; how  then  should 
we  not  eat  men  ?”  He  said,  “ How  do  you  eat  men  ? ” They  replied, 
“ When  we  have  conquered  a man,  we  just  cut  away  his  nose^  and 
then  carve  him  into  pieces,  and  eat  him.”  He  said,  “ I have  a man 
here  who  deserves  death  ; shall  I send  for  him,  and  present  him  to 
you,  that  you  may  eat  him?”  Hereupon  they  began  earnestly  to 
entreat,  saying,  “ Good  lord,  whenever  you  have  any  men  deserving 
death,  only  give  them  to  us  to  eat,  and  you  will  do  us  a great  kind- 
ness.” When  the  Metropolitan  Mira  came  to  Moscow,  it  happened,  in 
consequence  of  his  many  odious  improprieties,  and  those  of  his 
servants  and  companions,  that  his  archimandrites,  with  his  pretended 
relatives  [dve-vj/zo/f]  and  deacons,  were  found  smoking  tobacco.  They 
were  all  at  once  sent  into  banishment.  He  himself  was  only  liberated 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Patriarch  Patalaron,  and  was  brought  by 
the  deacons  afterwards  to  a monastery  near  the  capital.  The  Patri- 
arch, however,  had  still  much  anger  against  him  ; for  no  crime  with 
him  is  ever  forgiven.  And  now  he  sent  to  have  him  brought  to  these 
savages,  that  they  might  devour  him  ; but  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
having  hidden  himself.  . . . Afterwards,  he  asked  them  what  their 
usual  food  was  ? They  answered,  “ Raw  fish.”  Then  he  gave  them 
from  his  table  a dish  of  excellent  fish,  and  bread  to  eat  with  it ; and 
they  bowed  to  him,  begging  to  be  excused,  saying,  “ Our  stomach  will 
not  admit  of  cooked  meats  ; but  give  us,  if  you  please,  some  raw  fish.” 
On  his  ordering  it  to  be  given  them,  a large  fish,  a pike,  was  brought 
to  them,  frozen  as  hard  as  a board.  This  was  thrown  before  them  ; 
and  when  they  saw  it,  they  were  much  delighted,  and  returned  many 
thanks.  Then  the  Patriarch  bade  them  be  seated,  and  they  sat  down; 
and  the  chief  among  them  came  forward,  and  asked  for  a knife.  Then 
taking  the  fish,  he  made  an  incision  round  its  head,  and  pulled  off  its 
skin  from  top  to  bottom  with  amazing  dexterity.  Afterwards  he  set 
about  opening  it,  and,  cutting  it  into  slices,  threw  them  at  his  com- 
panions, who  greedily  snatched  and  ate  them.  When  they  had 
devoured  the  whole  fish,  skin,  bowels,  head  and  all,  without  throwing 
away  a single  particle,  they  asked  for  another,  which  they  used  in  the 
same  way,  snatching  it  from  each  other's  hands  with  the  most  greedy 
contention. 

The  vast  alms,  or  bribes,  which  the  Tsar  bestowed  upon 
Macarius,  showed  how  valuable  he  was  as  an  instrument  in 
the  degradation  of  Nicon,  and  how  faithfully  he  served  the 
client  who  had  retained  him.  The  real  motives  which 
brought  him  to  Moscow,  and  actuated  his  conduct  while 
there,  are  carefully  concealed  in  the  narrative  of  Macarius, 
but  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  in  order  to 
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understand  and  enjoy  the  book.  After  spending  more 
than  a year  in  Moscow,  during  which  time  they  visit 
Novogorod  [by  etymology  the  14  New  City,”  though  said 
to  be  founded  by  Japhet],  our  travellers  returned  to 
Syria  almost  by  the  same  route  as  that  by  which  we 
have  accompanied  them  to  Moscow ; and  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  seven  years,  Macarius  returns  to  his  see  to 
find  himself  deposed  and  supplanted  by  a neighbouring 
Metropolitan.  But  his  influence  at  Court  was  sufficient  to 
eject  the  intruder  and,  once  more  re-established  in  his 
Patriarchate,  the  copious  44  alms  ” which  he  had  collected 
by  his  journey  to  Moscow  enabled  him  to  rule  it  with 
magnificence  and  popularity. 

This  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  travels  of  Macarius,  and 
the  place  they  occupy  in  Mr.  Palmers  book.  But  the 
reader  will  probably  find  the  chief  interest  of  the  volume 
to  centre  in  the  descriptions  of  the  internal  condition  of 
Russia,  the  state  of  manners  and  social  habits  of  the  Court 
and  people,  and  the  stirring  events  which  were  taking 
place,  at  the  time  Macarius  was  residing  as  the  guest  of 
the  Tsar  at  Moscow.  These  descriptions  are  so  interesting 
and  so  numerous  that  justice  could  not  be  done  to  them 
without  making  longer  extracts  from  the  book  than  our 
limits  will  permit.  The  author  gives  the  history  of  the 
Russian  Empire  and  the  origin  of  the  Imperial  family ; 
a composition  which  appears  to  have  occupied  his  leisure 
hours  while  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Tsar  who  was 
absent  with  the  army,  waging  war  in  Poland,  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  Macarius.  The  various  receptions  by 
the  Tsar  and  the  Patriarch  Nicon  at  which  they  were 
entertained  are  minutely  described,  and  to  those  initiated 
in  the  secret  object  of  his  visit  the  policy  of  Macarius  is 
clearly  seen  in  spite  of  the  cautious  language  in  which 
the  writer  veils  it.  The  assembly,  on  two  different 
occasions  during  their  stay,  of  armies  under  the  walls 
of  Moscow  gives  opportunity  for  describing  the  various 
peoples  which  the  gigantic  Empire  of  the  Tsar  contains, 
and  from  which  his  armies  are  recruited.  As  the  festivals 
throughout  the  year  occur  we  have  the  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monial of  the  Oriental  rite,  with  many  curious  and  local 
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usages  peculiar  to  Muscovy,  duly  recorded  and  described 
in  detail.  We  have  also  many  personal  anecdotes  of  the 
Emperor  Alexis,  and  accounts  of  the  receptions  of  various 
ambassadors,  amongst  others  of  one  sent  by  England  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne. 
“When  the  English,  some  time  ago,  rose  against  their 
King  and  put  him  to  death,  this  Emperor  Alexis  was 
enraged  at  them  for  their  treason  against  their  Sovereign, 
and  drove  them  out  from  every  part  of  his  dominions  : 
until  now  that  the  new  King  [Charles  the  Second]  has 
sent  to  him  a special  ambassador  to  reconcile  his  heart, 
and  we  obtained  a sight  of  him.” 

We  conclude  this  notice  with  the  appeal  of  Paul  of 
Aleppo  to  his  readers  after  his  first  interview  with  the 
Tsar,  when  awed  and  appalled  at  the  august  presence  to 
which  he  had  been  admitted  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  with  which  he  found  himself  implicated. 

To  the  reader  of  this  narrative  my  request  is  that  he  will  pray  for 
me,  the  weak  Archdeacon  Paul,  that  God  will  forgive  me  my  sins, 
Who  gave  me  facility  and  opened  the  powers  of  my  mind  so  that  I 
penned  this  whole  narration,  to  the  composition  and  details  of  which 
many  would  be  unequal.  Straining  my  attention  to  the  utmost,  I 
made  vast  exertion  to  extract  it  from  the  rough  notes  of  a whole  year 
after  they  were  noted  down.  My  whole  ambition  is  to  create  to 
myself  a memorial,  that  among  posterity  some  one  may  be  found  to 
feel  a sympathy  towards  me,  such  as  we  used  to  feel  towards  the  late 
Metropolitan  of  Isa,  who  was  taken  as  a companion  by  the  Patriarch 
Hanna  on  his  visit  to  this  country,  when  we  read  his  verses.  But  I 
say,  poor  and  weak  as  I am,  I have  much  surpassed  him  in  my 
humble  narration  ; for  he  produced  not  enough  for  one  hour's  perusal, 
whereas  I have  produced  a large  book,  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God.  This,  then,  is  what  I have  written  with  much  labour 
and  diligence,  and  with  many  erasures  and  corrections,  concerning 
the  meeting  of  the  Patriarch  Kyr  Macarius  of  Antioch  with  Alexis 
Emperor  of  Muscovy  and  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Russians. 

J.  H.  W. 
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THOSE  who  were  present  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Farm  Street,  on  that  Monday  morning  in 
last  May,  when  the  words  preserved  in  the  “ Memorial 99 
now  lying  before  us  were  uttered,  will  long  remember 
the  occasion  as  one  on  which  they  were  lifted  out  of 
themselves,  and  carried,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  veil  which 
separates  us  from  the  unseen  world.  They  had  come 
there  with  various  feelings — deep  personal  sorrow,  grief 
for  the  loss  which  the  Church  had  sustained,  sympathy  for 
mourners,  gratitude,  devotion,  or,  in  some  cases,  curiosity. 
The  gathering  represented  faithfully  the  circumstances  of 
the  Catholic  body  of  this  country  and  at  this  time. 
There  was  the  mixture  of  converts  and  of  those  whose 
faith  was  hereditary ; of  members  of  ancient  orders  and 
more  modern  congregations ; of  lofty  titles  and  the 
poverty  of  the  streets ; of  intellect  and  learning,  and 
plain  ancestral  piety;  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  equally 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  good  and  noble-hearted  man 
whose  coffin  lay  in  the  midst.  The  beautiful  church,  the 
plaintive  music,  the  grand  and  simple  ceremonial,  all 
combined  to  attune  the  feelings  which  so  many  mourners, 
for  so  many  different  reasons,  had  brought  to  the  function, 
to  that  solemn,  tender,  tearful,  yet  calm  devotion,  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  day.  The  Church  is,  indeed, 
never  more  truly  a mother  to  her  children  than  on  those 
days  when  they  need  most  of  all  the  soothing  of  a mother 
— their  days  of  grief.  Never  does  she  seem  to  lay  their 

1 Orate  pro  animd  Jacobi  Roberto  Hope  Scott.  Sermon  preached  in  the 
London  Church  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  at  the  Requiem  Mass  for  the  Repose  of 
the  Soul  of  James  Robert  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Newman. 
London ; Bums  and  Oates. 
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heads  on  her  heart,  and  lull  all  their  troubles  to  rest  so 
tenderly,  as  in  her  solemn  requiems,  guiding  onward  and 
upward  to  the  very  footstool  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
Paradise  all  those  natural  feelings  which  the  thrust  of 
death  has  caused  to  flow  from  their  wounded  hearts. 
The  deepest  sorrow  is  not  too  deep  to  be  swallowed  up 
and  carried  on  in  the  current  of  her  unearthly  pleadings  and 
groanings.  Everything  but  bitterness  is  intensified  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  soothed.  At  such  times  one  is  some- 
times inclined  to  think  that  the  divine  accents  of  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ear 
unaccompanied  by  human  words — in  the  same  spirit, 
though  not  for  the  same  reason,  as  that  which  made 
the  great  Athenian  statesman  deprecate  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  his  own  matchless  eloquence1  2 over  his  fellow 
countrymen  slain  in  war.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  in  the 
Christian  system.  The  spoken  word  has  its  office,  without 
which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  even  the  tender  majesty  of 
the  solemn  services  of  the  Church  would  be,  in  a sense, 
incomplete — not  as  summing  up  the  prayers  and  pleadings 
of  her  mourners,  and  steeping  them  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Adorable  Sacrifice  before  the  throne  of  God,  but  as  to 
that  more  human  function  of  interpreting  to  them  their  own 
feelings,  elevating  and  calming  and  deepening  them  by 
the  interpretation,  and  drawing  from  what  is  known  of 
God’s  dealings  with  the  particular  subject  of  the  sorrow, 
the  instruction,  or  the  hope,  or  the  thanksgiving  which  the 
case  may  suggest  The  voice  and  the  words  of  man  are 
not  to  be  silent  in  filling  up  the  harmony  of  those 
solemn  strains  which  have  their  echoes  in  heaven. 

And  when  did  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  Christian 
mourners  find  a more  delicate,  or  more  touching,  or  a more 
adequate  interpretation  than  on  that  day,  when  the  grey 
haired  father  of  so  many  a soul  then  present,  the  one  man 
in  England  without  whom,  indeed,  God  might  have  brought 
about  what  He  has  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  so  many 
of  her  children  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  through  whom, 

1 ipoi  3'  apxovv  av  lb6xu  s Imi  divdptov  ayaOui  epyfi  ytvofihm 

xai  drjXouftQcu  rag  rtfibg  (Pericles,  ap.  Thocyd.,  ii.,  35). 
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directly  or  indirectly,  it  has  pleased  Him  that  that  return 
should  have  taken  place — the  man  whose  name  is,  on  that 
account,  in  honour  all  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  will 
ever  be  so  honoured  as  long  as  the  Church  lives — when 
this  man,  the  loving  and  beloved  friend  of  the  deceased, 
though  so  much  his  senior  in  years,  that  it  seemed  a 
strange  providence  that  he  should  have  lived  to  perform 
such  an  office,  spoke  to  that  hushed  crowd  of  friends  and 
strangers  the  simple,  tender  words  which  are  here  recorded  ? 
Most  true,  indeed,  it  is,  as  Dr.  Newman  says  in  the  notice 
prefixed  to  this  sermon,  that  " words  spoken  by  mourner 
to  mourners  when  hearts  are  open  and  sensibilities  awake, 
have  a life  in  them  which  departs  with  their  utterance; 
and,  on  being  written  down  and  read,  are  but  memorials 
of  their  own  tameness  and  impotence.”  But  the  words  of 
the  writer  of  that  sentence  are  not  often  tame  and  impotent, 
and  we  question  much  whether,  as  time  goes  on,  and  this 
discourse  takes  its  place  in  the  collected  works  of  its 
author  by  the  side  of  other  sermons  and — who  has  pro- 
duced more  of  such  ? — of  other  grave,  solemn,  and  touching 
memorials  of  personal  friendship,  they  will  be  found  to 
yield  to  any  in  their  sweetness  of  in  their  simple  apt 
truthfulness. 

I only  know  what  he  was  to  me.  I only  know  what  his  loss  is  to 
me.  I only  know  that  he  is  one  of  those  whose  departure  hence  has 
made  the  heavens  dark  to  me.  But  I have  never  lived  with  him,  or 
travelled  with  him ; I have  seen  him  from  time  to  time ; I have  visited 
him  ; I have  corresponded  with  him  ; I have  had  mutual  confidences 
with  him.  Our  lines  of  duty  have  lain  in  very  different  directions.  I 
have  known  him  as  friend  knows  friend  in  the  tumult  and  the  hurry  of 
life.  I have  known  him  well  enough  to  know  how  much  more  there 
was  to  know  in  him  ; and  to  look  forward — alas  ! in  vain — to  a time 
when,  in  the  evening  and  towards  the  close  of  life,  I might  know  him 
more.  I have  known  him  enough  to  love  him  very  much,  and  to 
sorrow  very  much  that  here  I shall  not  know  him  again.  But  then  I 
reflect,  if  I,  who  did  not  know  him  as  he  might  be  known,  suffer  as 
I do,  what  must  be  their  suffering  who  knew  him  so  well  ? 

We  hope — though  we  hope  with  some  misgiving,  when 
we  consider  how  long  we  seem  likely  to  have  to  wait  for 
long  promised  biographies  of  the  greatest  of  English 
Catholics,  such  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Mr.  Charles 
Langdale — still  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Hope  Scott  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  day  an 
adequate  memoir  of  one  who  has  left  behind  him  so  many 
good  works,  and  so  many  memorials  of  his  piety  and 
charity.  His  life  traversed  a period  of  English  history, 
religious  and  social,  which  is  rich  in  interest,  and  though 
his  profession,  and  character,  and  personal  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  shut  him  out  from  taking  that  prominently 
leading  part  for  which  his  abilities  fitted  him,  his  path 
crossed  or  ran  side  by  side  with  that  of  many  of  those 
whose  names  will  be  first  in  the  annals  of  our  time. 
He  was  a type,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  lay  English 
convert  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  highly  connected, 
abundantly  endowed  with  natural  gifts,  a child  of  Eton 
and  of  Oxford,  a devoted  son  and  supporter  of  the 
Establishment  as  long  as  he  could  persuade  himself  that 
it  had  not  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  called  Catholic,  and 
then  bringing  his  piety,  his  charity,  his  keen  abilities 
and  lofty  character,  to  the  service  of  the  true  Mother 
of  the  children  of  God.  Even  a slight  acquaintance 
with  him  was  enough  to  convince  any  one,  who  could 
observe  at  all,  of  his  singularly  winning  and  com- 
manding powers,  and  he  was  pre-eminently  a man  who 
attached  all  whom  he  came  across,  while  his  activity  of 
mind,  as  well  as  his  zeal  for  good,  led  him  to  be  ever 
forward  in  good  works  and  in  the  prosecution  of  schemes 
for  the  advancement  of  God’s  glory.  Such  a man’s  life 
could  not  fail  to  interest,  especially  if  it  were  possible  to 
illustrate  the  narrative  from  letters  and  papers  which 
might  show  the  progress  of  his  convictions  and  the  phases 
of  his  interior  existence.  We  can  but  hope  for  some  such 
narrative,  endeavouring,  in  the  meantime,  to  annotate 
Dr.  Newman’s  beautiful  “ Memorial”  with  such  facts  and 
dates  as  are  at  present  at  our  disposal. 

James  Robert  Hope  was  born  July  15,  1812,  at  Great 
Marlow.  He  was  the  third  son  of  General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Hope,  G.C.B.,  a younger  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  His  earliest  years  (1813 — 1819)  were 
spent  at  Sandhurst,  of  which  College  his  father  was 
Governor.  Those  who  had  seen  him  in  after  life  will  not 
be  surprised  to  be  told  that  he  was  a very  beautiful  boy, 
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and  a lady  who  knew  the  family  and  resided  at  Sandhurst 
remembered,  many  years  later,  how  she  had  been  struck 
by  the  devoutness  of  his  manner  during  the  service  at 
church.  In  1819  the  family  went  abroad  to  Dresden, 
Lausanne,  and  Florence.  At  the  last  named  place  he  had 
a terrible  attack  of  typhus,  which  lasted  for  thirty  days, 
under  which  he  very  nearly  died.  “ Even  when  apparently 
delirious,”  says  one  who  was  with  him  then,  “ he  said  the 
Our  Father,  and  spoke  the  right  language,  English, 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  to  the  right  person.” 

In  August,  1822,  he  was  taken  with  his  family  to 
Hopetoun  House,  his  uncle’s  seat,  in  West  Lothian,  and 
was  there  at  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth.  His  first 
school  was  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham,  then  he  was 
sent  to  Greenford,  near  London,  a school  preparatory  to 
Eton,  kept  by  a Mr.  Polehampton,  and  finally  (at  Michael- 
mas, 1825)  to  Eton,  where  the  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge  was 
his  tutor.  His  abilities  were  always  recognized ; but  he 
was  desultory,  and  lacking  in  the  application  necessary 
to  do  himself  justice,  probably  on  account  of  physical 
lassitude,  for  his  health  was  always  delicate.  His  manners 
were  noted  for  their  refinement.  In  due  time  he  passed 
from  Eton  to  Christ  Church,  where  he  soon  took  his  place 
among  a distinguished  cluster  of  young  men  belonging  to 
that  brilliant  generation,  so  many  of  which  have  sunk, 
like  himself,  into  a premature  grave.  A goodly  number 
of  these  men  were  his  personal  friends — the  late  Lord 
Dalhousie,  the  late  Lord  Elgin,  the  late  Lord  Herbert, 
the  present  Lord  Blachford,  Sir  F.  Doyle,  Lord  Douglas, 
afterwards  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  was  a time,  to  judge  from  its  fruits,  of  great  intellec- 
tual activity  and  promise  : Mr.  Lowe,  Lord  Selbourne, 
Mr.  Cardwell,  Archbishop  Manning,  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  late  Lord  Canning,  Archbishop  Tait,  and 
others,  belong  more  or  less  to  the  same  generation,  but 
the  ranks  of  those  young  Oxonians  of  forty  years  since 
have,  as  our  readers  will  see  by  the  mere  enumeration  of 
names  already  given,  been  sadly  thinned  by  death.  James 
Hope — though  his  health  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
the  hard  study  necessary  for  the  highest  distinction — was 
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certainly  not  the  least  promising  of  the  band,  which 
entered  the  arena  of  full  manhood  just  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  political  atmosphere  produced  by  the  first 
Reform  Bill  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and  just 
as  the  religious  movement  which  a few  men,  somewhat 
their  seniors  at  Oxford,  were  already  preparing,  was 
about  to  stir  the  mind  of  the  country  to  still  deeper 
throes.  Perhaps  a finer  troop  of  minds  seldom  parted 
— for  how  many  various  destinations ! — at  the  door  of  the 
great  University  from  which  the  ipost  vigorous  life  of 
England  is  constantly  issuing  forth  upon  the  world.  Who 
shall  trace  their  divergent  paths,  and  estimate  their 
influence  for  good  or  bad  on  their  fellow  countrymen  ? 

James  R.  Hope  might  well  have  been  expected  to 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  his  generation. 
His  letters  from  Oxford  show  that  he  was  already  conscious 
of  considerable  powers,  especially  in  speaking,  and  that  he 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  success  at  the  Bar.  But  even 
then  his  want  of  vanity  was  remarkable.  He  from  the  first 
seems  to  have  considered  his  gifts  as  simply  lent  to  him  by 
God.  In  1833,  at  little  more  than  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
had  become  Fellow  of  Merton.  From  this  date,  for  three 
or  four  years,  he  was  often  at  Oxford,  though  he  did  not 
habitually  reside  there.  At  this  period  it  was  that  his 
views  as  to  religion  first  became  disturbed.  He  twice 
seriously  considered  the  question  of  taking  English  orders, 
but  he  finally  decided  not  to  take  them.  His  decision,  we 
believe,  was  guided  by  a thought  that  he  had  not  resolution 
enough  for  clerical  duties,  rather  than  by  any  doubts  as  to 
the  Anglican  Establishment.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  he 
began  to  study  law,  along  with  his  brother  George,  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  seems  not  to  have  taken  heartily  to 
the  law  at  first,  and  even  to  have  reconsidered  his  choice  as 
to  English  orders.  The  few  years  on  which  he  was  now 
entering  were  times  of  great  personal  trial  to  him,  of  that 
sort  which  was  familiar  to  him  almost  throughout  his  life, 
the  trial  of  domestic  affliction.  In  1833  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  mother’s  sister,  Lady  Hampden,  was  followed 
by  a severe  illness  of  his  mother  herself,  during  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  her  care.  In  1834  his  eldest  brother, 
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John  Thomas  Hope,  had  a sunstroke  in  Norway,  which 
brought  on  violent  fever.  James  nursed  him,  and  travelled 
with  him  during  his  convalescence,  for  several  months. 
In  January,  1835,  his  youngest  brother,  Alexander,  who 
was  in  the  army,  died  of  smallpox.  On  the  Good  Friday 
of  the  same  year,  his  eldest  brother  died,  a few  weeks 
after  his  marriage.  James  Hope  had  gone  to  Ireland,  at 
the  request  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Haddington,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  one  of  his  household,  but  this  blow 
recalled  him,  and  he  once  more  devoted  himself  to  his 
mother,  and  the  young  widow,  Lady  Frances  Hope. 
In  1836  he  had  become  an  ardent  student  of  law,  and 
had  also  employed  himself  in  a translation  of  a work  of 
Heeren’s,  on  Historical  Treaties . It  is  at  this  date, 
also,  that  he  began  to  give  himself  to  those  active  good 
works,  of  which  he  was,  ever  afterwards,  a zealous  pro- 
moter. In  1837  he  attended  his  father  (in  Scotland)  in 
an  illness  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  May  of  that 
year. 

At  this  stage  of  his  life,  we  are  able  to  give  a picture  of 
James  R.  Hope,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Newman  himself. 


I knew  him  first,  I suppose,  in  1837  or  1838,  thirty-five  or  six 
years  ago,  a few  years  after  he  had  become  Fellow  of  Merton  College. 
He  expressed  a wish  to  know  me.  How  our  friendship  grew  I cannot 
telL  1 must  soon  have  been  intimate  with  him,  from  the  recollection 
I have  of  letters  which  passed  between  us,  and  by  1841  I had  recourse 
to  him  as  a sort  of  natural  adviser  when  I was  in  difficulty.  From 
that  time  I ever  had  recourse  to  him  when  I needed  advice;  down  to 
his  last  illness.  On  my  first  intimacy  with  him  he  had  not  reached 
the  age  of  thirty.  I was  many  years  older,  yet  he  had  that  about  himr 
even  when  a young  man,  which  merited  and  inspired  confidence.  It 
was  difficult  to  resist  his  very  presence.  True,  indeed,  I can  fancy 
those  who  saw  him  but  once  and  at  a distance,  surprised  at  that  lofty 
fastidiousness  and  keen  wit  which  was  natural  to  him ; but  such  a 
misapprehension  of  him  would  vanish  forthwith  when  they  drew  near 
to  him,  and  had  actual  trial  of  him,  especially  as  I have  said,  when 
they  had  to  consult  him,  and  had  experience  of  the  simplicity,  serious- 
ness, and  (I  can  use  no  other  word)  the  sweetness  of  his  manner,  as 
he  threw  himself  at  once  into  their  ideas  and  feelings,  listened  patiently 
to  them,  and  spoke  out  the  clear  judgment  which  he  formed  of  the 
matter  which  they  had  put  before  him. 

This  is  the  first  and  broad  view  I am  led  to  take  of  him.  He  was 
emphatically  a friend  in  need.  And  this  same  considerateness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  met  those  who  asked  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion  on  matters  of  importance  was,  I believe,  his  characteristic 
in  many  other  ways  in  his  intercourse  with  those  towards  whom  he 
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stood  in  various  relations.  He  was  always  prompt,  clear,  decided, 
and  disinterested.  He  entered  into  their  pursuits,  though  dissimilar 
to  his  own,  he  took  an  interest  in  their  objects,  he  adapted  himself  to 
their  dispositions  and  tastes,  he  brought  a strong  and  calm  good  sense 
to  bear  upon  their  present  and  their  future,  he  aided  and  furthered 
them  in  their  ways  by  his  cooperation.  Thus  he  drew  men  around 
him  ; and  when  some  grave  question  or  undertaking  was  in  agitation, 
and  there  was,  as  is  wont,  a gathering  of  those  interested  in,  it,  then, 
on  his  making  his  appearance  among  them,  all  present  were  seen  to 
give  to  him  the  foremost  place,  as  if  he  had  a claim  to  it  by  right ; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  was  seen  gracefully  and  without  effort  to  accept 
what  was  conceded  to  him,  and  to  take  up  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation, throwing  light  upon  it,  and,  as  it  were,  locating  it,  pointing  out 
what  was  of  primary  importance  in  it,  what  was  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
what  steps  were  to  be  taken  in  it 


We  need  hardly  say  that  the  friendship  thus  begun 
between  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Hope  continued  to  the  end, 
although,  during  the  years  which  intervened  between  the 
submission  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the 
Catholic  Church  (1845 — 1851),  there  was  little  or  no  inter- 
course between  them.  But  we  are  somewhat  anticipating 
the  course  of  events.  Mr.  Hope,  at  the  time  of  which 
Dr.  Newman  speaks,  was  leading  an  active,  laborious  life, 
spending  much  time  and  energy  in  promoting  works  of 
charity  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  taxing  his  strength 
severely,  by  adopting  the  most  rigorous  interpretation  of 
her  rules  of  fasting — which  are  never  dispensed  by  any 
authority,  because  they  are  a dead  letter  to  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  her  children — and  giving  away  money 
in  that  same  princely  manner  which  he  retained  all  his 
life.  One  of  the  first  clergymen  in  London  to  start  an 
early  weekly  communion  service  was  Dr.  Chandler,  the 
Dean  of  Chichester,  and  then  incumbent  of  All  Souls, 
Langham  Place.  We  believe  it  was  Mr.  Hopes  custom 
to  communicate  every  Sunday,  and  place  a five  pound  note 
in  the  alms  plate.  Certainly  he  had  given  away  all  his 
patrimony  before  he  came  into  his  great  practice  at  the 
bar.  During  these  years,  too,  he  was  constantly  exerting 
himself  in  Church  matters.  A study  of  the  statutes  of  his 
own  College,  Merton,  had  revealed  to  him  the  immense 
difference  between  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  Fellows 
and  their  actual  performances,  and  led  him  to  turn  to  more 
Catholic  views  on  all  kindred  subjects.  No  doubt*  he  was 
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also  largely  helped  on  by  the  Tracts  for  the  Times?  and  the 
other  publications  of  the  party.  The  Childrens  Friend's 
Society  for  Emigration , was  an  institution  on  which  he 
spent  much  time  and  work.  In  1839,  he  published, 
anonymously,  a strong  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  favour  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  His  article  on  the  Statutes  of  Magdalene 
College , Oxford , appeared  in  the  British  Critic  for  1840. 

The  same  year  witnessed  his  first  great  forensic  success 
— a success  which  at  once  placed  the  highest  position  in  his 
profession  within  his  reach.  This  was  his  famous  speech 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  defence  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapters.  We  need  hardly  recall  here  all  the  eulogies 
pronounced  upon  this  effort  Dr.  Newman  mentions  the 
characteristic  ejaculation  of  Lord  Brougham,  “ That  young 
man's  fortune  is  made!"  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  to  Lady  Hope  at  the  time  by  one  of 
Mr.  Hope's  most  constant  friends  must  suffice — 

24th  July,  1840. 

I must  express  my  congratulations  on  the  honour  which  James  has 
just  won  by  his  incomparable  speech  before  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  his  brilliant  effort,  but  this 
I may  truly  say,  that  a speech  more  full  of  deep,  extensive  learning, 
more  rich  in  eloquence,  more  cogent  in  argument,  more  fervent  with 
religious  ardour,  was  never  uttered  in  that  House.  . . . He  spoke  for 
three  hours  ; the  House  was  not  full,  but  the  attendance  of  lay  lords 
was  much  greater  than  last  night  when  Knight  Bruce  spoke,  and  the 
bishops  were  very  numerous  ; many  of  them,  as  well  of  the  lay  lords, 
came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  to  thank  and  congratulate 
him,  as  soon  as  he  ended.  He  was  most  attentively  listened  to,  and 
most  of  those  who  were  present  when  he  began,  continued  to  hear 
him  to  the  end.  . . . Lord  Brougham  listened  most  attentively 
throughout,  and  Lord  Devon  told  me  before  James  had  half  got  through 
it  that  he  was  satisfied  he  was  making  a very  effective  argument. 
In  short,  nothing  could  have  been  better  in  every  respect  James  did 
not  appear  at  all  nervous  : he  was  perfectly  fluent,  never  at  a loss  for 
a single  word,  and  each  word  seemed  the  right  one.  He  read  a most 

3 He  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  impressed,  and  very  much  depressed 
also,  by  Dr.  Pusey’s  tract  on  Sin  after  Baptism.  No  one  who  has  read  that 
tract,  in  which  the  severity  of  Christian  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  urged  home 
to  people  who  had  no  access  to  the  remedial  and  restoring  provisions  of  the 
Catholic  sacramental  system,  can  wonder  at  the  result.  Mr.  Hope  had  been 
religious-minded  from  his  earlier  years,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  was  bent  upon  serving  God,  though  uncertain  as  to  the  best  means 
of  doing  so. 
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valuable  lesson  to  the  bishops,  and  I hope  convinced  them  that  the 
lofty  tone  of  sound  and  High  Church  principles  is  in  fact  the  language 
also  of  the  most  practical  good  sense,  &c. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  successful  career  of 
Mr.  Hope  as  a barrister.  At  one  time  he  intended  to 
confine  himself  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  to  make 
himself  a great  canonist,  but  he  afterwards  decided  to 
adopt  Parliamentary  practice  as  his  chosen  field.  We 
have  heard  this  choice  attributed  to  a wish  to  escape 
from  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  arise  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  respect  of  the  conscience  of  the  advocate. 
His  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  to  Canon  Law  took  him 
abroad  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  when  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Frederic,  Rogers,  now  Lord  Blachford,  was  his  companion. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  also  desired  to  investigate 
religious  matters.  He  gave  a great  deal  of  his  time, 
however,  to  the  care  of  a young  man  who  was  a ward 
of  his  father’s,  and  whom  he  found  hopelessly  ill  of 
consumption.  He  helped  him  in  every  way,  and  finally 
embarked  with  him  for  Malta.  The  invalid  died  on  the 
passage.  This  foreign  sojourn  was  probably  fruitful  in 
its  effect  on  his  religious  opinions,  as  he  saw  many 
ecclesiastics  in  Rome — among  others,  Father  Roothaan, 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits — and  visited  churches  and 
monasteries.  It  was  at  Rome  that  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Bishop  Grant  of  Southwark,  whose  intimate 
friend  and  adviser  he  afterwards  became,  and  whose  saintly 
character  he  deeply  revered.  This  was  not  his  only  stay 
in  Rome  before  his  conversion.  He  came  home  in  the 
spring  of  1841,  more  eager  than  ever  to  help  in  developing 
the  Catholic  element  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  following  years  were  full  of  activity.  He  rose 
rapidly  to  the  lead  of  that  department  of  legal  practice 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  his  hands  were  never  empty 
of  work.  The  religious  question  was  still  maturing  in 
his  mind.  In  1842  he  wrote,  and  published  anonymously, 
a strong  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the 
Anglican  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  which  gave  so  much  pain 
to  all  the  Catholic-minded  in  the  Establishment  In  1843 
he  gratuitously,  and  at  great  sacrifice  to  himself,  pleaded 
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Mr.  Macmullen's  case  at  Oxford  against  Dr.  Hampden. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  the  foundation  of  Trinity 
College,  Glenalmond,  in  which  he  worked  hard  in  coopera- 
tion with  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  object  of  the  College  was 
to  maintain  and  promote  “ Church  principles  ” in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Hope  had  spent  much  time  and  money  in  the  collection 
of  a valuable  ecclesiastical  library,  which  he  presented  to 
the  College.  It  was  a thoroughly  characteristic  piece  of 
liberality,  and  it  was  repeated  at  a later  date  when  he 
gave  another  valuable  library  to  the  Catholic  mission  at 
Galashiels,  a mission  which  was  entirely  his  own  creation. 
But  such  enterprizes  as  the  foundation  of  the  College  at 
Glenalmond,  and  other  services  which  he  rendered  to 
Anglicanism,  did  not  make  him  more  satisfied  with  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Catholicism.  He 
parted  about  this  time  (1845)  with  the  post  which  he 
had  occupied  as  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury — 
though  we  believe  this  resignation  was  mainly  due  to  his 
ever  increasing  Parliamentary  business.  In  1846  he  took, 
with  his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Frances,  his  brother's  place 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  in  the  following  year  married 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

We  have  seen  how  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life 
Mr.  James  Hope  had  been  visited  by  frequent  family 
losses.  This  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  peculiar  cross 
— and  it  continued  to  the  very  end  of  his  career  to 
press  upon  him.  His  happy  married  life  with  his  first 
wife  lasted  eleven  years.  The  young  wife  died  in  1858, 
and  of  her  four  children  one  alone  survived  her.  They 
were  all  buried  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Edinburgh,  where 
last  May  the  body  of  the  father  and  husband  was 
laid  beside  them.  But  the  mention  of  this  Catholic 
resting-place  implies  that  before  this  time  Mr.  Hope  Scott 
had  been  finally  led  into  the  Church  which  he  had  long 
been  seeking.  His  final  studies,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
religious  question  were  made  while  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Establishment  was  full  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  two 
of  the  great  blows  which  Providence  used  at  that  time  to 
rouse  men's  minds,  and  shake  off  from  Anglicanism  so 
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many  devoted  sons  who  would  have  been  too  glad  to 
serve  it  faithfully  if  they  had  not  received  so  many 
increasing  proofs  of  its  utter  want  of  Catholic  life.  These 
two  blows  were  the  madness  produced  by  what  was  called 
the  Papal  Aggression,  and  the  Gorham  case.  The  famous 
resolutions,  signed  by  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church 
party,  declaring  that  the  Church  of  England  would  forfeit 
her  claim  to  be  considered  Catholic  unless  she  repudiated 
the  Gorham  decision,  were,  we  believe,  discussed  and 
drawn  up  at  Mr.  Hope's  house  in  Curzon  Street  Mr.  Hope 
himself  went  over  much  of  the  question  in  the  company  of 
Dr.  Manning,  who  had  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in  1850. 
Just  before  Easter,  1851,  the  two  friends  were  received  into 
the  Church  by  Father  James  Brownbill,  at  Farm  Street. 
The  one  great  pang  which  he  felt  amid  all  the  peace  of  his 
conversion,  was  the  pain  it  gave  to  his  mother  and  wife. 
The  latter,  happily,  soon  became  convinced  herself,  and 
joined  the  Church  a few  weeks  after  her  husband. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  every  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Church  is  both  a moral  and  an  intellectual  process.  The 
latter  has,  in  many  cases,  been  drawn  out  for  the  benefit  of 
others  by  those  who  have  undergone  it  themselves,  or  who 
have  watched  it  in  others.  The  former  is  generally  some- 
thing too  secret  and  sacred  to  be  spoken  of.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hope,  we  may  at  least  see  that  he  was  saved,  by 
that  remarkable  absence  of  ambition  of  which  Dr.  Newman 
speaks  in  the  sermon  before  us,  from  many  a dangerous 
influence  which  might  have  otherwise  hindered  his  onward 
progress  to  Catholicism.  When  we  speak  of  an  absence  of 
ambition,  we  mean,  of  course,  that  in  him  all  aspirations 
after  human  success,  however  natural  and  legitimate,  were 
quelled  and  kept  under  by  that  which  one  who  knew  him 
well  has  selected  as  his  great  characteristic — his  conscien- 
tiousness,4 and  his  keen  sense  of  the  paramdunt  claims  of 
God  over  His  creatures.  The  great  prizes  of  society,  of  the 
learned  professions,  of  a Parliamentary  career,  and  other 
such  courses,  can  hardly  as  yet  be  said  to  be  really  open  to 
Catholics.  They  were  less  open  twenty  years  ago  than 

4 See  Father  Amherst’s  Funeral  Sermon,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Convent,  Edinburgh,  p.  8. 
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now,  and  the  prejudice  against  converts  was  as  strong  then 
as  at  present.  The  lawyers  and  the  members  of  Parliament 
who  became  Catholics  had  not  such  large  immediate 
sacrifices  to  make  as  the  Anglican  clergymen  who  did  the 
same ; but  they  had  their  own  sacrifices  nevertheless.  The 
line  of  the  profession  adopted  by  Mr.  Hope  was  one  in 
which  prejudice  could  operate  but  little  against  him, 
especially  as  his  supremacy  was  fairly  established  before 
1850;  and  it  does  not  usually  lead  to  high  judicial  pro- 
motion. But  the  secret  of  his  escape  from  the  dangers 
which  might  have  beset  the  successful  advocate  lay  in  that 
characteristic  grace  which  Dr.  Newman  has  claimed  for  him 
in  a passage,  which  we  must  transcribe,  though  we  would 
willingly  preface  it  by  some  paragraphs  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  friend’s  extraordinary, 
yet  most  thoughtful  and  conscientious,  liberality — 


Liberality  such  as  his,  so  incessant  and  minute,  so  well-ordered, 
and  directed  too  towards  religious  objects,  almost  of  itself  evidences  its 
supernatural  origin.  But  I insist  on  it,  not  only  for  its  own  sake, 
but  also  because  it  has  a bearing  on  that  absence  of  ambition,  which 
in  a man  so  energetic,  so  influential,  is  a very  remarkable  point  of 
character.  Viewed  in  itself,  it  might  be,  even  though  not  an  Epicurean 
selfishness,  still  a natural  temper,  the  temper  of  a magnanimous  mind, 
such  as  might  be  found  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
modem  times.  But  in  truth  in  him  it  was  much  more  than  a gift  of 
nature,  it  was  a fruit  and  token  of  that  religious  sensitiveness  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  him  from  above.  If  it  really  was  the  fact  that 
his  mind  and  heart  were  fixed  upon  divine  objects,  this  at  once 
accounts  for  what  was  so  strange,  so  paradoxical  in  him  in  the  world's 
judgment,  his  distaste  for  the  honours  and  the  pageants  of  earth ; 
and  fixed  assuredly  they  were  upon  the  invisible  and  eternal.  It  was 
a lesson  to  all  who  witnessed  it,  in  contrast  with  the  appearance  of 
the  outward  man,  so  keen  and  self-possessed  amid  the  heat  and  dust 
of  the  world,  to  see  his  real  inner  secret  self  from  time  to  time  gleam 
forth  from  beneath  the  workingday  dress  in  which  his  secular  occu- 
pations enveloped  him. 

I cannot  do  justice  by  my  words  to  the  impression  which  in  this 
respect  he  made  on  me.  He  had  a tender  conscience,  but  I mean 
something  more  than  that — I mean  the  emotion  of  a heart  always  alive 
and  awake  at  the  thought  of  God.  When  a religious  question  came 
up  suddenly  in  conversation,  he  had  no  longer  the  manner  and  the 
voice  of  a man  of  the  world  There  was  a simplicity,  earnestness, 
gravity  in  his  look  and  in  his  words  which  one  could  not  forget  It 
seemed  to  me  to  speak  of  a loving  desire  to  please  God,  a single- 
minded  preference  for  His  service  over  every  service  of  man,  a resolve 
to  approach  Him  by  the  ways  which  He  had  appointed.  It  was  no 
taking  for  granted  that  to  follow  one's  own  best  opinion  was  all  one 
with  obeying  His  will ; no  easy  persuasion  that  a vague,  obscure 
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sincerity  in  our  conclusions  about  Him  and  our  worship  of  Him, 
was  all  that  was  required  of  us,  whether  these  conclusions  belonged 
to  this  school  of  doctrine  or  that  That  is,  he  had  deep  within  him 
that  gift  which  St  Paul  and  St.  John  speak  of,  when  they  enlarge 
upon  the  characteristics  of  faith.  It  was  the  gift  of  faith,  of  a living, 
loving  faith,  such  as  “overcomes  the  world,”  by  seeking  a “better 
country,  that  is  a heavenly.”  This  it  was  that  kept  him  so  “ unspotted 
from  the  world,”  in  the  midst  of  worldly  engagements  and  pursuits. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a close.  To  Catholics,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott’s  life  is  just  that  score 
of  years  which  he  lived  after  his  conversion.  But  it  is  also 
the  best  known.  Valuable  as  he  had  been  to  his  party,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  Anglican  communion,  he  was  of  course  far 
more  valuable  after  his  accession  to  the  comparatively  thin 
and  poor  ranks  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  although 
sorrow  after  sorrow  came  upon  him,  and  his  health  began 
early  to  give  way  under  toil  and  affliction,  he  laboured 
more  bravely  and  more  unselfishly  than  ever  for  the  cause 
of  good,  and  for  the  aid  of  her  friends.  Scotland  owes 
him  much  indeed.  In  1849  and  1850,  he  had  rented 
Abbotsford  of  his  brother-in-law,  Walter  Lockhart  Scott, 
on  whose  death,  in  1854,  his  wife  inherited  the  property, 
and  he  took  the  name  of  Hope  Scott.  This  gave  him  a 
more  direct  interest  in  the  country,  an  interest  which  to  his 
mind  was  the  same  thing  as  responsibility.  Dr.  Newman 
has  mentioned  the  church  which  he  built  at  Galashiels, 
“ which  he  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  a group  of  smaller 
ones  round  about ; and  he  succeeded  in  actually  planting 
one  of  these  at  Selkirk.”  In  1855  he  bought  his  Highland 
property,  Dorlie,  near  Lochshiel.  It  had  never  been  in 
Protestant  hands,  and  he  purchased  it,  after  once  refusing 
it,  that  it  might  remain  in  those  of  a Catholic.  Here  he 
built  another  church.  He  had  to  buy  sites  very  privately 
in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  strong  prejudices  of  the 
country.  Selkirk,  as  already  mentioned,  Kelso,  where  a 
chapel  he  had  purchased  was  burnt  down  by  a mob,  and 
another  had  to  be  raised,  Oban,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  are  all 
indebted  to  him  as  either  creating  or  largely  assisting  in 
the  missions.  But  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  was  the 
scene  of  his  munificence  in  this  respect,  and  we  must 
abandon  all  attempt  to  catalogue  his  gifts,  mentioning. 
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only,  as  a matter  of  special  duty,  the  poor  mission  of 
Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  where  he  gave  the  site  of 
the  schools,  as  well  as  a partial  endowment,  paying  also 
the  house-rent  and  support  of  a small  community  of 
religious  ladies  who  were  working  in  the  district  We 
believe  that  he  felt  that  his  great  fortune  had  been  won 
at  Westminster,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  do  what  he 
could  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  there.  But  in  truth, 
his  charities  were  endless — often,  as  Dr.  Newman  says, 
unknown,  almost  to  himself,  he  forgot  what  he  had  given. 
Among  other  ingenious  acts  of  charity  which  we  have  heard 
of,  was  his  assisting  invalid  priests  to  spend  the  winter  in 
some  healing  climate.  This  he  did  over  and  over  again. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  this  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  on  what  may  be  called  directly  religious 
works,  was  by  no  means  the  full  measure  of  his  activity. 
Though  usually  bright,  cheerful,  winning,  and  playful  in 
manner,  he  was  liable  through  life  to  alternations  of  spirit, 
which  occasionally  sank  into  real  depression.  Perhaps  the 
severe  illness  which  he  went  through  in  his  youth  may 
have  left  some  traces  on  his  powers,  and  he  was  certainly 
not  able  to  apply  himself  with  full  energy  and  perse- 
verance to  his  studies  either  at  Eton  or  at  Oxford.  In 
later  life,  his  professional  exertions  told  heavily  upon  him. 
During  the  Session  of  Parliament,  he  was  obliged  to 
foreswear  society,  and  to  be  at  his  briefs  by  five  in  the 
morning.  Sometimes  they  had  only  been  delivered  to  him 
the  evening  before  the  argument  was  to  come  on.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  was  obliged  to  shorten  the  time  of  attend- 
ance in  London,  though  at  all  times  the  period  of  practice 
for  Parliamentary  lawyers  is  shorter  than  that  of  others. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  natural  excuses  for  inaction,  if  not 
for  indolence,  he  was  always  ready  for  work  at  the  call  of 
duty  or  friendship. 

We  need  only  mention  his  labours  in  fighting  the 
Shrewsbury  peerage  case,  in  defence  of  the  will  of  Earl 
Bertram,  or  again,  his  careful  management  of  the  education 
and  affairs  of  the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  he  was 
made  guardian.  At  Abbotsford  he  made  great  improve- 
ments, and  finally  built  an  additional  home,  that  Mrs.  Hope 
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Scott’s  parental  home  might  be  open  to  the  tourists  without 
perpetual  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  the  family.  He  built 
a fine  house  at  Dorlin,  made  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments on  a large  scale,  and  in  all  such  works  he  considered 
and  directed  each  detail  himself,  as  if  he  had  no  other 
occupation.  Later  on,  when  he  bought  a beautiful  place  at 
Hy£res,  he  was  at  work  in  the  same  way,  and  here  also,  as 
at  home,  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  “I  am  told  that  when 
residing  on  his  property  in  France,  he  was  there,  too, 
made  a centre  for  advice  and  direction  on  the  part  of  his 
neighbours,  who  leant  upon  him  and  trusted  him  in  their 
own  concerns,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves.” 
Twice,  once  before  he  became  a Catholic  and  once  after 
that,  he  took  the  sole  charge  of  families  of  orphans  of  his 
friends,  seven  in  number.  He  was  also  guardian  to  his 
brother’s  eight  children,  for  about  ten  years  before  his 
death.  One  who  knew  him,  and  has  the  best  right  to 
speak,  has  said  that  his  private  work  was  greater  than 
his  work  at  the  bar. 

We  have  said  how  deeply  Mr.  Hope  Scott  felt  his 
family  losses.  His  health  never  recovered  the  blow  given 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  which,  in  his  sanguine 
hopefulness,  came  to  him  quite  unexpected.  This  incapa- 
citated him  from  work  for  some  time.  In  i860  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  resume  his  business.  Early  in  1861  he 
married  Lady  Victoria  Fitzalan  Howard,  with  whose  family 
he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  She  died 
in  December,  1870,  just  after  giving  birth  to  a son,  who 
survived  her.  Two  of  her  children  lie  with  her  at  Arundel 
Castle.  This  last  bereavement  completely  darkened 
Mr.  Hope  Scott’s  life,  and  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
had  long  been  declining,  had  already  made  him  give  up  his 
Parliamentary  practice.  His  disease  had  been  known  for 
two  or  three  years  before  his  death  to  be  the  defective 
action  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  He  was  quite  aware 
of  its  nature  and  probable  issue,  and  accepted  bravely 
a painful  invalid  existence,  preparing  himself  daily  for 
death,  though  he  had  ascertained  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  sudden,  and  even  that  with  care  his  life  might 
be  prolonged  for  some  years.  But  who  can  sum  up 
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the  last  stage  of  his  course  so  well  as  his  own  intimate  and 
revered  friend  ? 

Now  so  it  was,  there  was  just  one  aspect  of  this  lower  world  which 
he  might  innocently  love,  just  one,  in  which  life  had  charms  for  a 
heart  as  affectionate  as  it  was  religious.  I mean  that  assemblage  of 
objects  which  are  included  under  the  dear  name  of  Home.  If  there 
was  rest  and  solace  to  be  found  on  earth,  he  found  it  there.  Is  it  not 
remarkable,  then,  that  in  this,  his  sole  earthly  sanctuary,  He  Who 
loved  him  with  so  infinite  a love,  met  him,  visited  him,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  again  and  again,  with  a stern  rod  of  chastisement  ? Stroke 
after  stroke,  blow  after  blow,  stab  after  stab,  was  dealt  against  his  very 
heart.  “ Great  and  wonderful  are  Thy  works,  O Lord  God  Almighty  ; 
just  and  true  are  Thy  ways,  O King  of  Ages.  Who  shall  not  fear 
Thee,  O Lord,  and  magnify  Thy  name,  for  Thou  only  art  holy  !”  I 
may  speak  with  more  vivid  knowledge  of  him  here  than  in  other 
respects,  for  I was  one  of  the  confidants  of  his  extreme  suffering  under 
the  succession  of  terrible  inflictions,  which  left  wounds  never  to  be 
healed.  They  ended  only  with  his  life ; for  the  complaint  which 
eventually  mastered  him,  was  brought  into  activity  by  his  final 
bereavement.  Nay,  I must  not  consider  even  that  great  bereavement 
his  final  one ; his  call  to  go  hence  was  itself  the  final  agony  of  that 
tender  loving  heart.  He  who  had  in  time  past  been  left  desolate  by 
others,  was  now  to  leave  others  desolate.  He  was  to  be  tom  away,  as 
if  before  his  time,  from  those  who,  to  speak  humanly,  needed  him  so 
exceedingly.  He  was  called  upon  to  surrender  them  in  faith  to  Him 
Who  had  given  them.  It  was  about  two  hours  before  his  death,  with 
this  great  sacrifice,  as  we  may  suppose,  this  solemn  summons  of  his 
Supreme  Lord  confronting  him,  that  he  said,  with  a loud  voice,  “ Thy 
will  be  done,”  adding  his  favourite  prayer,  so  well  known  to  us  all, 
“ Fiat,  laudetur,  atque  in  aetemum  superexaltetur,  sanctissima,  altis- 
sima,  amabilissima  voluntas  Dei  in  omnibus.”  They  were  almost  his 
last  words. 

Mr.  Hope  Scott  breathed  his  last  in  Hyde  Park  Place 
on  the  evening  of  April  29th,  1873,  having  received  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  and  having  that  day  made  his  usual 
communion.  After  the  requiem  mass  in  Farm  Street  on 
the  following  Monday,  his  body  was  taken  to  St  Margaret’s 
Convent,  Edinburgh,  there  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  his 
first  wife  and  her  children. 

This  imperfect  sketch  must  suffice  as  our  tribute  to  this 
good  and  noble  soul.  The  life  of  many  men  who  like 
Mr.  Hope  Scott  become  converts  to  Catholicism  in  the 
middle  of  their  days,  often  seems  to  be  broken  in  two. 
They  have  to  go  out,  almost  as  literally  as  Abraham, 
from  their  home  and  kindred  to  seek  new  associates,  new 
friends,  and  to  serve  a new  cause.  Mr.  Hope  Scott  was 
happy  in  having  many  companions  in  his  conversion  with 
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whom  he  had  before  been  familiar,  and  our  brief  remarks 
will  have  been  written  in  vain  if  they  do  not  at  least  show 
that  the  beautiful  lines  of  that  bright,  generous,  affectionate 
and  deeply  religious  character,  which  distinguished  him 
as  a young  man  and  as  an  Anglican  High  Churchman, 
did  but  receive  completion  and  perfection,  a tenderer 
colouring,  a more  unearthly  tone,  when  that  delicate 
conscience,  which  had  always  been  his  guide,  led  him, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  into  the  sunshine  of  Catholicism. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  of  a generation  of  English 
converts  which  has  already  begun  to  pass  away.  His 
two  most  intimate  legal  friends,  converts  like  himself, 
Mr.  Badeley,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Bellasis,  preceded  him  to 
the  grave.  Others,  whose  names  will  easily  rise  to  the 
mind,  are  gone,  and  others  will  soon  follow ; and  the 
Catholic  body  in  England  is  too  small  not  to  feel  the 
loss  of  each  one  as  he  falls.  May  those  who  are  now 
young,  and  who  have  to  fill  the  places  which  are  left 
empty  in  our  ranks,  have  the  grace  to  serve  the  Church 
with  as  much  generous  self-devotion  and  high-minded 
disregard  for  human  ambition  as  he  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking! 

H.  J.  C 
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CHAPTER  XXV. — OUR  NEW  CONTEMPORARY. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me,  within  any  reasonable 
limit,  to  set  down  all  that  passed  in  our  discussion  at 
Bodham  Greens  hospitable  house  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  organ  of  Catholic  opinion  which  we  had  met  to  set  on 
foot,  if  we  could.  Nor,  indeed,  would  a full  narrative, 
however  amusing,  be  altogether  instructive,  inasmuch  as 
our  meeting  at  Planes  was  not  free  from  the  defect  of  most 
assemblies  of  the  kind.  We  wasted  a great  deal  of  time ; 
there  was  much  confusion,  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
people  to  the  point  under  discussion.  Many  very  wild 
views  were  aired,  and  many  suggestions  made  which  were 
absolutely  and  plainly  impracticable.  Such,  I repeat,  is 
usually  the  first  apparent  result  of  meetings  such  as  that 
of  which  I am  speaking,  in  which  persons  who  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  business  and  to  method  in  their  pro- 
ceedings come  to  “ lay  their  heads  together,1 ” even  with  the 
best  possible  will.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  ultimate 
result  was  highly  favourable  to  the  execution  of  our  plan. 
We  found  that  most  of  the  small  party  assembled  were 
ready  and  able  to  work  for  the  end  in  view,  and  not  merely 
to  suggest  that  others  should  work.  This  may  seem  no 
very  great  matter  of  congratulation,  and  yet  I have  found 
Catholic  society,  small  as  it  is,  rather  inconveniently  bur- 
thened  with  people  who  take  you  by  the  button-hole  and 
develope  their  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
religion  in  a manner  which  shows  that  they  have  really 
thought  a great  deal  about  it,  and  yet,  when  you  came  to 
test  them,  it  turns  out  that  they  have  no  more  idea  of 
putting  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  than  the  Pharisees, 
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who  used  to  lay  heavy  burthens  on  men’s  shoulders  which 
they  themselves  would  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

Another  subject  for  congratulation  was  that  there  was 
a readiness,  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  assembled  persons 
allowed,  to  come  forward  with  what  are  very  truly  termed, 
in  such  cases,  the  sinews  of  war.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
great  work  was  to  be  undertaken  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  and  that  it  was  much  more  worth  while  to  spend 
money  upon  it,  even  if  the  money  were  never  to  come 
back,  than  upon  anything  less  important  than  the  providing 
of  schools  or  of  priests,  or  the  building  of  churches  in 
destitute  places.  The  commercial  part  of  the  matter  was 
not  to  be  ignored,  for,  after  all,  our  funds  were  not  so  very 
magnificent,  and  the  more  economical  we  were  the  further 
those  funds  would  go  ; but  no  one  was  to  be  dissatisfied  if 
the  concern  did  not  pay,  at  all  events  for  a considerable 
length  of  time.  The  only  other  element  of  congratulation 
which  I need  mention  now  was  that  we  discovered  a 
great  treasure  in  my  friend  Mr.  Wychwood,  whom,  after 
our  first  meeting,  we  placed  in  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of 
Bodham  Green  himself,  to  whom  the  presidency  had 
before  been  conceded  as  of  right,  he  being  our  host.  We 
gained  immensely  by  the  change,  for  Mr.  Wychwood, 
quiet  and  even  shy  as  he  is,  had  a masterful  way  of  guiding 
the  discussion,  getting  people  to  be  short,  checking  the 
inveterate  disposition  of  many  of  us  to  ramble,  and  of 
summing  up  in  a few  clear  words  the  various  opinions 
which  had  been  elicited  in  the  discussion.  I don’t  mean  to 
say  that  he  was  always  successful  in  keeping  every  one 
to  the  point ; in  fact,  I could  see  that  he  did  not  always 
interfere  when  he  might  have  interfered.  This  indulgence, 
however,  helped  to  keep  people  in  good  humour ; and  so 
he  gained,  perhaps,  more  than  was  lost.  As  he  resides 
mostly  in  London,  he  was  asked  to  preside  over  the 
fortunes  of  our  new  venture  whenever  it  came  to  the  birth ; 
but  he  could  hardly  undertake  to  be  editor.  The  difficulty 
as  to  this  was  solved  by  our  determining  to  procure  a 
firstrate  sub-editor,  who  might  do  duty  as  chief  as  far  as 
interviews  and  correspondence  were  concerned,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  would  not  be  above  the  more  ordinary 
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work — drudgery  as  it  seems  to  be,  but  most  necessary 
drudgery — which  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  a sub- 
editor and  manager.  Mr.  Wychwood  was  to  be  the  head 
man,  nevertheless,  and  I could  see  that  he  was  ready  to 
work  in  a way  which  I should  hardly  have  given  him 
credit  for.  Two  or  three  others,  who  were  also  town 
residents,  were  to  meet  him  once  a week  or  so,  and  form 
a sort  of  cabinet  council. 

We  advanced,  moreover,  during  these  discussions, 
however  informally,  towards  a general  understanding  of 
our  plan.  One  of  the  first  questions  which  came  up,  was 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  a newspaper  which 
should  be  well  written  and  have  good  information  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  taking  a Catholic  tone  on  Catholic 
matters,  but  presenting  itself  to  the  world  as  an  ordinary 
English  journal,  or  whether  its  Catholicism  should  be,  so 
to  say,  the  main  and  striking  distinctive  feature  of  the 
whole.  As  to  this,  although  it  was  argued  that  a far 
greater  number  of  persons  might  be  reached  by  a paper 
outwardly  neutral,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  ability 
and  accuracy,  still  it  seemed  better,  keeping  the  ability  and 
accuracy,  to  make  it  a Catholic  paper  in  the  first  instance, 
and  nothing  else.  For  it  soon  came  to  be  seen  that  the 
role  of  the  organ  in  question  must  be  mainly,  for  some 
time  at  least,  pugnacious  and  controversial.  This  necessity 
comes  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Church  is 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  in  our  time,  and  the  conflict  has 
to  be  fought  quite  as  much  on  the  field  of  matters  which 
are  social  and  popular,  as  on  that  of  doctrine  or  philo- 
sophy. The  history,  moreover,  of  the  last  few  centuries 
especially,  which  comes  in  so  constantly  as  an  unnoticed 
but  most  powerful  factor  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  is  full 
of  falsehoods  and  perversions  which  have  to  be  set  right 
The  records  of  our  own  times,  simple  statements  of  facts, 
or  what  are  supposed  to  be  such,  which  occur  every  day, 
the  accounts  commonly  circulated  of  what  is  going  on, 
for  instance,  at  Rome,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  France,  or  in 
Germany,  are  full  of  similar  misrepresentations,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Catholicism.  Much  the  same  has  to  be  said  of 
literature,  and  it  was  soon  agreed  amongst  us  that  one  of 
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our  chief  works  must  be  the  reviewing  of  literature,  including 
even  periodicals  and  the  contemporary  press.  All  these 
things  marked  out  our  line  for  us.  We  did  not  deny  the 
very  great  good  that  might  be  done  by  writing  in  a 
different  way.  There  are  many  Catholic  writers  engaged 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  in  England,  who  do  much 
good  in  this  respect  Of  course,  I do  not  speak  of  those 
who  write  in  an  anti-Catholic  sense.  But  there  are  others 
who  treat  general  subjects  as  Catholics  ought  to  treat 
them,  without  of  necessity  either  parading  or  concealing 
their  religion,  and  these  writers,  in  many  instances,  keep 
out  others  who  would  take  a less  useful  line,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  influence  the  tone  of  the  press  in  general, 
and  make  it  far  more  fair  and  impartial  than  it  might 
otherwise  be.  Nor  did  we  deny  that  it  would  be  an 
admirable  thing  for  an  ordinary  daily  paper,  for  instance, 
to  be  in  Catholic  hands,  and  to  be  written  with  so  much  of 
neutrality,  so  to  speak,  as  not  to  shock  the  great  multitude 
of  Englishmen,  who  will  turn  away  at  once  from  anything 
that  is  avowedly  Catholic  or  religious. 

Some  of  our  party  were  rather  alarmed  when  they 
heard  so  much  about  the  pugnacity  and  controversial  tone 
which  were  to  be  characteristic  of  the  new  venture.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
pugnacity,  one  which  mainly  concerned  itself  with  things, 
while  the  other  dealt  principally  with  persons.  It  is  of  no 
use  at  all  to  abuse  Protestants.  Even  in  the  extreme 
case — a case  which  perhaps  is  not  so  rare  as  may  be 
imagined — in  which  a writer  has  put  forth  a statement 
of  facts,  direct  or  implied,  which  he  knows  to  be  at  least 
questionable,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  what  may 
be  said  on  the  other  side,  he  is  to  be  corrected  by  having 
his  facts  set  right,  not  by  having  his  dishonesty  exposed, 
except  incidentally.  The  great  danger  of  controversy,  a 
danger  from  which  Catholics  are  no  more  free  than 
Protestants,  is  loss  of  temper  and  violence  of  language. 
There  is  another  danger,  hardly  less  mischievous,  because 
it  assails  men  of  ability  and  intelligence,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  employment  of  weapons  which  are  almost 
necessary  in  these  days  of  smart  writing — banter,  ridicule, 
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sarcasm,  and  the  like.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  as 
to  such  weapons.  But  we  all  agreed  that  we  were  to 
write  as  Christians  and  nothing  else,  with  as  much  sense 
of  responsibility  as  if  we  were  religious  men  set  apart  for 
this  particular  work,  and  that  our  general  principle  was  to 
be  the  exposure  of  misrepresentation  by  facts,  however 
much  our  industry  might  have  to  be  taxed  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case  in 
each  particular.  We  were  not  to  be  disappointed  if  the 
same  falsehoods  cropped  up  time  after  time  in  the  columns 
of  our  adversaries.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  The 
cause  of  their  appearance  at  all,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
historical  misrepresentations,  such  as  the  common  legends 
about  casuistry,  or  Galileo,  or  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  or  the  part  taken  by  priests  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  the  like,  is  the  fact  that  in  common 
manuals  of  education  and  larger  works  which  everybody 
reads  these  falsehoods  occur.  It  is  no  more  to  be 
wondered  at  that  one  writer  after  another  should  insert 
them  in  his  article  than  that  one  person  after  another 
whom  we  meet  in  the  street  should  sneeze  if  the  air  has 
been  filled  with  pungent  snuff.  We  must  surely  hope 
that  the  continual  and  conclusive  exposure  of  false- 
hoods must  tell  in  the  long  run.  Even  the  hack 
writers  in  the  Jupiter  or  the  Saturnine  have  some  feelings 
of  shame  and  some  remains  of  conscience,  and  such  men 
do  not  relish  having  their  mistakes  and  ignorance  brought 
home  to  them,  anonymous  though  they  be  to  the  public 
at  large.  It  is  the  same  with  false  principles,  and  false 
representations  of  Catholic  principles.  Any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  note  the  incidental  evidences  of  an  utterly 
false  state  of  opinion  as  to  Catholic  principles,  systems, 
and  institutions,  which  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  course 
of  a month’s  reading  of  the  most  established  organs  of 
public  opinion,  will  be  astonished  at  seeing  how  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  removing  some  of  the  more 
shocking  misapprehensions  of  this  kind  which  used  to 
be  current  The  other  day  a respectable  paper  like  the 
Guardian  inserted  a letter  from  its  correspondent,  in  which 
the  removal  of  the  Jansenist  bishop  of  Deventer  by 
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“ Jesuit  crime”  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  alternative 
contingencies  which  might  interfere  with  the  consecration 
of  an  “Old  Catholic”  bishop  for  Germany.  Or,  again,  let 
any  one  consider  the  sort  of  ideas  as  to  the  necessary  cor- 
ruption which  must  flow  from  the  use  of  the  confessional 
which  have  been  bandied  to  and  fro,  not  in  publications 
of  the  Whalley-Newdegate-school,  but  in  the  letters  and 
speeches  of  the  highest  Anglican  authorities,  in  the  course 
of  the  late  controversy ; or,  again,  the  remarks  on  the 
dwarfing  and  stunting  effects  of  Catholic  education  on 
the  intellect  which  have  become  current  during  the 
progress  of  the  Tichborne  trial,  and  he  will  see  what  I 
mean.  The  first  appearance  of  the  case  is  enough  to 
make  us  feel  hopeless : and  yet  it  is  certain  that  a con- 
sistent temperate  journal,  which  took  up  question  after 
question  as  to  which  these  false  ideas  prevail,  must  in  time 
leaven  society  with  different  thoughts  and  conclusions  on 
these  subjects.  Our  mistake  is  that  we  think  that  nothing 
is  worth  refuting  fifty  times  over.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
gain  the  ear  of  the  public  for  ourselves.  But  a paper 
which  could  not  be  silenced,  and  which  would  let  no 
offence  against  truth  and  fairness  pass  unchallenged, 
would  in  time  tell  upon  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
community,  mainly,  perhaps,  through  the  better  and  more 
honest  class  of  Protestant  newspapers.  An  enemy’s  fleet 
wont  come  out  of  harbour  if  it  knows  that  a squadron  of 
ironclads  is  ready  in  the  offing  to  attack  it.  At  present, 
Protestant  scribblers  are  perfectly  fearless  of  exposure: 
they  will  begin  to  be  careful  when  they  know  that  there  is 
a watchful  foe  ready  to-  pounce  upon  them. 

Another  point  to  which  these  considerations  led  us,  was 
the  great  importance  of  a watchful  “review”  of  the  Press. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  periodical  press,  by  which  I 
mean  the  monthly  and  quarterly  reviews  and  magazines, 
is  reviewed  either  by  the  daily  or  the  weekly  papers.  The 
great  mass  of  publications,  of  course,  consists  of  books, 
and  these  are  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  reviews,  of 
whatever  calibre.  Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos  Custodes ! The 
offences  against  fairness  and  truthfulness,  even  to  speak 
only  of  the  reviews  of  books,  which  are  continually  com- 
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mitted  by  the  writers  who  have  assumed  the  place  of  the 
absolute  guides  of  the  public  in  these  matters,  are  infinite. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  favouritism,  and  a great  deal  of 
spite,  and  besides  all  these  there  is  a mass  of  criticism 
which  is  dishonest,  because  it  is  ignorant.  Books  are 
looked  at,  not  read  ; and  the  critic  fastens  upon  a line 
or  a page,  and  attaches  his  little  web  of  animadversion, 
spun  out  of  his  own  consciousness,  thereto.  Of  course, 
Catholic  authors  suffer  immensely.  Many  reviewers  will  not 
look  at  their  productions : others  look  at  them  only  to 
have  an  excuse  for  abusing  them.  But  Catholic  subjects 
suffer  more  than  Catholic  authors.  They  suffer  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  books,  which  are  full  of  incidental  false- 
hoods concerning  them,  and  they  suffer  in  the  reviews  of 
books,  as  very  few  Protestant  critics  are  better  informed 
on  these  matters  than  the  authors  themselves. 

In  fact,  the  whole  critical  world,  so  to  speak,  requires 
far  more  watching  and  far  more  animadversion  than  it 
gets  in  this  country.  It  is  the  most  irresponsible  and 
least  scrupulous  power  in  the  realm,  and  Catholics,  who 
are  forced  to  take  up  the  matter  in  self-defence,  Would 
confer  a great  benefit  upon  the  community  in  general  by 
exercising  a severe  watchfulness  over  criticism  as  well 
as  literature,  and  striking  boldly  and  hard  whenever  they 
detect  foul  play.  But  then  they  must  begin  by  being 
absolutely  incorruptible  in  their  own  criticism.  It  was 
whispered  among  us  that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Puff  had 
sometimes  found  access  to  Catholic  columns.  That 
gentleman  and  his  family  have  their  value  even  among 
“ celestial  minds.”  We  were  told  anecdotes  of  authors 
of  influential  connections  whose  books  had  been  lauded 
to  the  skies  by  one  friend  after  another,  and  who  had 
then  been  sorely  put  out  by  some  one  independent  critic 
who  spoiled  the  chorus.  Bodham  Green  made  us  laugh 
over  the  opinions  of  the  Press  attached  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  some  really  very  estimable  w'orks,  whose  authors 
must  have  been  very  much  annoyed  at  the  want  of 
discrimination  shown  by  their  admirers.  No  “derange- 
ment of  epitaphs”  by  Mrs.  Malaprop  could  surpass  the 
real  absurdity  of  attributing  every  possible  excellence  to 
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half  a dozen  works  one  after  the  other.  So  it  was, 
however.  Each  of  these  books  was  the  masterpiece  of 
the  time:  each  proved  its  author  to  be  poet,  scholar, 
divine,  philosopher,  and  man  of  the  world,  all  in  one : 
the  style  of  each  was  nervous  and  graceful,  incisive  and 
elegant,  strong  and  captivating,  pregnant  and  luxuriant, 
simple,  terse  and  unadorned,  as  well  as  tropical  in  the 
richness  of  its  imagery. 

Then,  again,  to  leave  literature,  proper,  for  the  present, 
there  is  a real  history,  a history  sometimes  creditable,  some- 
times the  reverse,  about  the  leading  articles,  and  even  the 
telegrams,  of  the  Times , for  instance,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  or  that  public  question,  home  or  foreign,  is 
dealt  with,  and  as  to  the  measures  adopted  to  damage  a 
cause  which  the  editors  wish  to  hurt,  or  to  promote  a 
movement  which  they  have  determined  to  support  The 
new  Government  in  France,  for  instance,  after  the  fall  of 
M.  Thiers,  had  not  been  in  office  a day  before  the  Times 
published  a telegram,  which  was  contradicted  on  authority 
in  Paris  as  soon  as  it  reached  that  city,  to  the  effect  that 
the  German  Government  might  not  recognize  it.  The 
same  paper  was  continually,  for  some  days  later,  speaking 
of  the  great  number  of  dismissals  and  appointments  of 
prefects  and  other  officials  by  the  new  Ministry,  whereas 
the  truth  was  that  this  was  more  than  half  exaggerated, 
a large  number  of  resignations  having  been  made  shortly 
before.  Tricks  of  this  sort  are  employed  to  turn  public 
opinion  one  way  or  other,  and  if  it  is  so  with  regard  to  a 
change  of  Ministry  in  France,  how  much  more  with  regard 
to  things  in  Italy  or  Germany  ? Well,  these  false  state- 
ments cannot  be  prevented,  though  they  can  be  corrected ; 
but  they  may  be  made  more  difficult  and  less  expedient 
to  their  perpetrators  by  constant  exposure.  A simple 
catalogue  of  the  articles  in  the  Times , with  the  tendency 
of  each  appended,  would  do  something  towards  keeping 
even  the  Thunderer  in  order.  But  a well  informed  chronicle 
of  the  shifts  of  public  opinion  would  be  in  any  case  a 
valuable  key  to  the  history  of  our  time. 

But  I find  that  I am  running  on  to  far  too  great  an 
extent  as  to  our  discussion  on  the  newspaper  press,  and  I 
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must  be  very  short  as  to  other  important  subjects  which 
were  mooted.  All  that  we  considered  in  detail  showed  us 
how  very  large  an  undertaking  a good  newspaper  must  be, 
how  many  heads  and  hands  it  must  employ,  and  how 
much  hard  work  it  would  involve.  The  reviews  alone 
would  raise  the  paper  to  importance,  if  they  were  well 
done,  but  they  must  be  stiffly  independent  The  managers 
must  be  resolutely  deaf  to  solicitations,  which  would  reach 
them  even  from  influential  quarters ; and  they  must  take 
care  that  the  writers  are  at  least  fairly  informed  on  the 
subjects  raised  by  the  books  themselves.  Perhaps  a new 
paper  ought  to  be  started  for  literature  alone.  To  put 
forward  a staunch,  intelligible,  definite  view  of  the  principal 
English  publications  of  the  year,  requires  of  itself  a very 
large  amount  of  reading,  as  well  as  a great  pov/er  of 
writing.  Then  there  came  the  whole  question  of  corres- 
pondence, of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  foreign  news  in  the  ordinary  papers,  of 
the  extent  to  which  Catholic  foreign  opinion  should  be 
brought  forward,  and  the  like.  I have  only  space  to  add, 
that  though  few  things  are  so  common  as  complaints  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  staff  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Catholic  position  in  England,  I am  much  confirmed, 
by  all  that  we  heard  during  our  stay  at  Planes,  in  the 
impression  that  many  persons  who  make  the  complaints  are 
not  at  all  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  meeting  those 
exigencies.  We  do  not  chiefly  want  the  mechanical  power 
of  good  writing.  Though  that  is  something  of  great 
importance,  it  is  a mere  drug  in  the  market  in  comparison 
with  the  sound  judgment,  the  industry  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation, the  temperate  tone  in  conducting  controversy, 
which  are  even  more  essential  for  Catholic  publicists.  The 
importance  of  the  press  in  our  time  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  pulpit,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a 
special  training,  and  a persevering  laboriousness,  as  well  as 
peculiar  natural  gifts  to  begin  with,  are  as  necessary  in  the 
one  case  as  they  are  in  the  other.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  defects  which  are  very  hard 
to  remedy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.— PILGRIMAGE  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

WOTTON,  I am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  very  uncomfortable 
of  late.  I have  not  mentioned  him  in  these  pages  in 
connection  with  anything  that  I have  related  as  occurring 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  when  we  spent 
those  happy  days  at  Shotterton  together.  Since  that  time 
I have  met  him  constantly,  as  usual,  but  I have  observed 
a doud  gathering  on  his  brow.  He  is  not  quite  so  genial 
about  Catholic  matters  as  he  used  to  be.  I think  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  pass  an  Irish 
Education  Bill  which  would  satisfy  at  once  the  just  claims 
of  the  Catholics  and  the  tyrannical  prejudices  of  the 
Protestant  Liberals  somewhat  worried  him  early  in  the 
spring.  He  could  not  bear  being  told  that  English  and 
Scotch  prejudice,  after  all,  had  prevented  the  Liberal 
leaders  from  offering  us  anything  that  we  could  accept 
with  decent  self-respect.  His  whole  manner  showed  me 
that  he  felt  the  taunt  was  true,  and  all  that  he  could  say 
was,  that  I was  a goose  to  expect  John  Bull  to  consent 
“to  put  education  into  the  hands  of  an  Ultramontane 
hierarchy,”  which  I took  the  liberty  of  telling  him  was 
as  much  as  to  say  that  Catholics  were  not  to  educate  their 
sons  on  the  same  terms  with  Protestants.  As  the  spring 
wore  on,  he  got  more  and  more  sore  about  things  on  the 
Continent  I almost  think  that  Don  Amadeo  had  been 
a pet  of  his.  Certainly  he  took  very  much  to  heart  the 
collapse  of  the  Spanish  Constitutionalism  and  Republican- 
ism, and  was  very  angry  at  the  successes  of  the  Carlists. 
Then  the  downfall  of  Thiers  and  the  savage  despotic 
manner  in  which  Bismarck  acted  as  to  the  Church,  which 
he  considered  as  an  augury  that  the  Chancellor  is  very  soon 
to  follow  the  President  into  retirement,  took  away  some- 
thing of  his  usual  cheerfulness.  But  of  late  he  has  been 
talking  about  miracles  and  pilgrimages  in  a way  that,  I 
know,  distresses  those  who  have  a personal  interest  in  his 
health.  He  fears,  I*  see,  a revival  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  is  not  altogether  easy  as  to  the  Inquisition.  He  begins 
to  tremble  even  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  “ babbles,” 
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I fancy,  in  his  uneasy  dreams,  not  “about  green  fields,” 
but  about  the  Bulla  Ccence , the  Infallible  Pope,  the  Unam 
Sanctam , and  the  writ  de  Jueretico  comburendo . 

I was  trying  to  reassure  him  the  other  day  with  hopes 
of  gentle  treatment  and  a fair  amount  of  toleration,  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
to  assume  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual  government 
of  the  country,  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  flew 
out,  I may  almost  say,  rudely — even  before  the  ladies — on 
the  subject  of  pilgrimages.  We  were  dining  together,  as 
it  happened,  at  Bodham  Green’s.  It  chanced  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  our 
host,  who  is  expected  in  a few  weeks  to  make  the  estimable 
lord  of  Planes  a grandfather.  Eleanor  was  there  with  her 
husband,  who  seems  to  be  much  improved  by  his  year  of 
marriage.  Her  sisters,  Matilda  and  Eliza,  were  expatiating 
to  Mr.  John  Wilton,  another  of  the  guests,  and  his  sister- 
in-law  who  accompanied  him,  on  the  delights  of  a certain 
Catholic  excursion  to  Canterbury  which  had  been  honoured 
in  the  Protestant  papers  with  the  name  of  pilgrimage,  and 
had  excited  attention  even  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Wotton  turned  on  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  sitting  by  his 
side,  as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  a wasp. 

“Come,  Miss  Mattie,”  he  said,  “don’t  be  trying  to 
humbug  Mr.  Wilton  with  your  pilgrimage.  It  was  a party 
of  pleasure,  a picnic,  except  that  you  had  the  sense  to 
dine  under  cover,  and  there  was  probably  no  dancing  on 
the  green  sward.” 

“ We  never  called  it  a pilgrimage,”  said  the  young 
lady,  meekly.  “ It  was  an  excursion  of  friends  to  lionize 
Canterbury  ; and  very  pleasant  it  was.” 

“At  all  events,  you  are  getting  up  another  such  expe- 
dition— tourist  tickets,  first-class  accommodation  so  much, 
so  many  hours  allowed  for  breaking  the  journey,  all  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cooke,  I understand.  It  is  to  Paray 
something  or  other,  in  France,  and  this,  at  all  events,  is 
called  a pilgrimage.” 

“Yes,  we  hope  to  go,”  said  Mattie,  “if  we  can  manage 
to  get  papa  over  the  Channel,  to  which  he  has  a strong 
repugnance.  But  that  is  a real  pilgrimage,  Mr.  Wotton, 
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whatever  you  may  choose  to  say.  You’d  better  come  with 
us — we  want  another  gentleman.” 

Bodham  and  the  others  joined  in,  and  there  was  a 
general  attack  from  the  Catholic  part  of  the  company — 
in  fact,  poor  Wotton  was  the  only  Protestant — urging  him 
to  accompany  the  pilgrimage.  But  he  was  quite  rough  and 
sour  in  his  refusal ; and,  seeing  this,  Mrs.  Bodham  Green 
turned  the  conversation  into  another  channel,  and  the 
subject  passed  off  for  the  time. 

Only  for  the  time,  however,  for  Wotton  was  so  crusty 
about  it,  that  he  brought  it  up  himself  as  we  gentlemen 
were  strolling  on  the  lawn  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  when 
we  had  finished  our  glass  of  wine  after  dinner — Bodham 
Green,  his  son-in-law,  John  Wilton,  Wotton,  and  myself. 
From  something  that  had  passed  during  the  little  tourney 
about  the  pilgrimage,  he  had  gathered  that  I was  intending 
to  go. 

“You  do  not  mean  to  say,”  he  said,  “that  a sensible 
fellow  like  you  are  going  off  to  the  shrine  of  this  eccentric 
nun,  as  I am  told  she  was  ? Well,  I can’t  understand  it. 
Shall  you  dress  up  with  a pilgrim’s  scrip  and  staff,  and  a 
cockle  shell  ?” 

“ Well,  I suppose  I shall  go  in  my  ordinary  clothes,”  I 
replied  ; “ but  I shall  wear  a badge  on  my  arm,  which  will 
serve  to  mark  me  as  a pilgrim  just  as  well  as  the  staff  or 
cockle  shell  in  old  times.  It  is  a serious  business  with  us, 
Wotton,”  I went  on.  “ We  are  not  in  joke  about  it,  and  I 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  make  fools  of  ourselves.” 

“ What  do  you  go  for  ?”  he  asked.  “ Can’t  you  honour 
the  Sacred  Heart — that,  I understand,  is  the  professed 
object  of  the  excursion — just  as  much  by  staying  at 
home?” 

“We  can  honour  the  Sacred  .Heart  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France,”  I replied ; “ but  every  religion  has  its  holy 
places,  its  shrines  connected  with  marvellous  events  or  with 
graces  vouchsafed  and  lights  granted,  and  Paray-le-Monial 
is  such  a place  to  us.  It  is  the  place  from  which  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  Catholic  devotions  took  its  rise,  in 
consequence  of  a vision  seen  by  a holy  nun  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation.  The  devotion  in  question  is  one  by 
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which  singular  honour  is  done  to  our  Blessed  Lord  ; and 
it  has  been,  in  consequence,  the  object  of  singular  hostility- 
on  the  part  of  His  enemies.  Both  these  reasons,  and 
others  also,  influence  us  in  undertaking  this  pilgrimage  at 
this  particular  time.  It  is,  among  other  things,  a confession 
of  faith  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; and  I wonder  you  are 
not  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  persons  like  yourself, 
who  profess  to  be  liberal,  ought  to  leave  it  alone  at  all 
events.” 

“Well,  I might  say,”  he  said,  relaxing  a little,  “that 
you  wont  leave  me  alone  ; for  those  young  ladies  wanted  to 
carry  me  off  too,  that  I might  help  to  look  after  their  band- 
boxes,  I suppose.  But  I have  a whole  heap  of  objections 
to  make  to  this  particular  explosion  of  devotional  excite- 
ment, if  you  will  hear  me  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
story  is  an  exaggeration  got  up  for  a purpose.  In  the 
second  place,  your  pilgrimage  is  far  too  comfortable  a 
concern  to  rank  as  a true  work  of  devotion,  piety,  or  faith  ; 
and  in  the  third  place — let  me  see,  what  is  the  third 
place  ? Oh ! in  the  third  place,  I really  believe  you  only 
go  out  of  a sort  of  bravado,  just  because  the  thing  is  so 
absurd,  and  you  have  a craving  for  some  display  of  your 
faith,  the  more  ridiculous  the  better.” 1 


1 “We  believe  that  they”  (the  English  Catholic  gentlemen,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Ralph  Kerr)  “ are  going  partly  to  justify,  as  it 
were,  a very  remarkable  Continental  movement,  but  chiefly  because  in  them, 
as  in  almost  all  fervent  Catholics,  English  or  otherwise,  there  is  a thirst  at 
once  to  test  and  to  prove  their  own  faith  by  doing  some  great  religious  act 
seen  of  all  men,  which  shall  demonstrate  to  their  own  consciences  that  there  is 
no  lingering  doubt  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  substantive  reality  of  their 
own  belief.  The  more  contemptible  the  act  the  better.  The  Church  has 
sanctioned  the  pretensions  of  Marie  Alacoque,  and  the  more  they  dislike  the 
story,  the  more  it  revolts  the  English  side  of  their  minds,  the  more  puzzled 
their  intellects  are  by  its  absurdity,  the  more  they  feel  the  thirst  for  devotion, 
the  necessity,  as  it  were,  of  a bath  of  faith,  for  the  indulgence  of  what  is 
really,  though  of  course  to  them  unconsciously,  the  very  sensuousness  of 
conviction.  A better  legend,  a more  reasonable  pilgrimage,  a nobler  travail, 
would  attract  them  less,  because  they  would  more  suspect  themselves  of  an 
admixture  of  human  motives.  They  are  going,  because  they  are  nobles, 
because  they  are  keen  men,  because  they  are  susceptible,  alike  to  defy  caste 
and  intellect  and  doubt  by  an  act  which  in  its  very  absurdity,  as  it  seems  to  us 
Protestants,  is  a proof  to  themselves,  as  to  the  world  at  large,  that  nothing 
but  faith  could  have  led  them  so  far  out  of  their  usual  path.  . . . There  is  to 
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“ Well,”  said  I,  “let  us  deal  with  your  objections  in 
order.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  this  story,  as  you  call  it, 
being  exaggerated.  These  things  are  not  exactly  matters 
of  faith,  I suppose,  but  we  have  as  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  revelation,  so  to  call  it,  on  which  the  existing 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our  Lord  is  mainly 
founded,  was  really  made  at  Paray-le-Monial  to  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  as  we  ordinarily  have  for  any  well 
authenticated  miracle,  and  more  reason  than  we  have  for 
believing  the  ordinary  facts  of  history,  general  or  personal, 
such  as  that  Shakspeare  died  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  or  that  Dr.  Johnson  did 
penance  in  the  market-place  at  Uttoxeter.  But  even  if,  by 
any  chance,  we  were  mistaken  as  to  the  facts,  we  should 
still  honour  our  Lord  by  making  a pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
where  we  believe  the  great  devotion  to  have  been  set  on 
foot.” 

“You  speak  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,”  said  Wotton, 
“ but  I understand  she  was  only  a crazy  nun  who  had  a 
disease  in  her  heart,  for  which  she  was  frequently  bled. 
She  had  a number  of  hallucinations,  which  were  treated  as 
such  at  the  time,  and  she  imagined  that  our  Lord  took  her 
heart  out  of  her  breast,  and  placed  in  it  His  own,  where  she 
saw  it  enveloped  in  flames.  When  it  was  replaced  in  her 
bosom,  the  wound  remained,  and  she  was  thenceforth 

some  minds — minds  at  bottom  differently  built  from  the  English  religious 
Protestant  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  French  Voltarian  mind — a luxury  of  self- 
abnegation  for  the  faith  in  such  an  act,  as  keen  as  that  which  induced  the 
leader  of  Israel,  a man  just  mounting  a new  throne,  a man  proud  to  slaying,  to 
dance  before  the  Ark,  just  as  the  great  Indian  noble  dances  without  a rag 
before  the  car  of  Juggernaut”  ( Spectator , August  16,  p.  1038).  We  here  detect, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  hand  of  a writer  who  has  more  than  once  spoken 
of  Catholic  matters  with  a liberality  and  an  attempt  at  comprehending  what 
is  foreign  to  him,  which  have  earned  him  just  honour  at  the  hand  of  Catholics, 
who,  in  return,  have  been  somewhat  too  ready  to  prCmer  him  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  modem  English  world.  That  is,  because  a Protestant  really 
does  try  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  he  becomes  almost  a prophet,  just  as  in  the 
last  generation,  Cobbett  was  almost  worshipped  by  certain  Catholics.  The 
writer  before  us  is  no  fairer  or  more  candid  than  all  Protestant  and  Liberal 
writers  ought  to  be.  It  is  a disgrace  to  them  that  he  is  so  singular.  In  the 
present  instance,  with  all  due  respect,  he  has  written  as  arrant  nonsense  as 
ever  appeared  on  a Catholic  matter — say  in  the  Athenamm  or  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
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charged  to  communicate  to  the  Church  His  desire  that  the 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  should  be  established.”2 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  luminous 
statement  by  my  friend  Wotton  somewhat  disconcerted 
him,  and  brought  the  ladies  to  the  French  windows  of  the 
drawing-room,  near  which  we  were  standing.  As  the 
biography  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  is  so  familiar  to 
my  readers,  and  as  they  also  know  well  enough  the 
characteristics  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the 
history  of  its  gradual  development  in  the  Church,  I shall 
not  take  up  any  more  of  my  scanty  space  by  relating  how 
we  tried  to  explain  both  these  subjects  to  Mr.  Wotton. 
He  had  been  taken  in  by  a writer  in  a certain  weekly 
paper,  who  would  have  been  turned  off  the  staff  at  once  if 
he  had  shown  half  so  much  ludicrous  ignorance  on  any  other 
matter.  But  Wotton  was  not  to  be  easily  conquered,  and 


* See  Saturday  Rcziew,  August  16,  p.  205.  This  is  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  article  referred  to, 
almost  in  the  words  used  above.  The  writer  apparently  knows  nothing  about 
the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  or  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  what  he 
has  found  in  the  only  authority  to  which  he  refers,  “a  work  published  in 
France  in  1818,  Henry  TV.  et  Us  Jesuites This  is  about  on  a par  with 
the  statements  made  in  Fraser  s Magazine  for  May  about  the  Monita  Secreta 
Societatis  Jesu , that  “its  recent  publication  in  France  by  Charles  Sauveme 
(Sauvestre),  author  of  Les  Congregations  Religiettses , places  its  authenticity 
beyond  question  ” (see  Month  for  July — August,  1873,  P*  99).  Here  there 
are  two  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
Kngland,  displaying  the  most  outrageous,  insolent  ignorance  of  historical  facts 
on  which  they  undertake  to  inform  their  countrymen.  We  call  such  ignorance 
insolent,  for  it  could  hardly  exist  unless  these  writers  had  so  profound  a 
contempt  for  all  matters  connected  with  Catholic  devotion  or  Catholic  institu- 
tions as  to  think  it  absolutely  beneath  them  to  take  the  commonest  pains  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  their  history,  and  a 
contempt,  equally  profound,  for  their  own  readers,  whom  they  reckon  upon  as 
quite  certain  never  to  make  them  repent  having  trespassed  too  far  upon  their 
gullibility.  A traveller  who  gravely  related  the  adventures  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailor  to  an  attentive  audience  as  having  been  his  own  actual  experiences, 
would  not  be  credited  with  much  respect  for  their  discernment.  The  Saturday 
Revirut  is  sometimes  very  amusing  in  its  exposures  of  historical  ignorance — as 
in  the  famous  case  of  Mr.  Fronde.  We  venture  to  assert  that  it  has  never 
made  its  readers  laugh  at  a series  of  historical  statements  more  childishly 
inaccurate  than  its  own  account  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.  The  writer  has 
not  even  mentioned  the  event  in  her  life  which  is  always  referred  to  as  the 
origin  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd 
more  perversions  of  fact  into  the  space  than  he  has  done. 
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he  went  on,  like  a skilful  debater  as  he  is,  to  fight  his 
battle  on  a new  ground.  “ At  all  events/’  he  said,  “you 
must  not  call  this  a pilgrimage.  A pilgrimage  implies 
pain,  devotion,  penance,  toil,  sacrifice,  peas  in  your  shoes, 
hard  fare,  begging  your  way,  dangers  to  life  or  health  or 
person,  want  of  shelter,  not  knowing  where  you  will  put  up, 
and  a number  of  such  things.  You  will  meet  after  a good 
breakfast  or  dinner,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Station.  You 
will  have  your  special  train,  I suppose,  ample  accommo- 
dation, good  beds,  abundant  fare,  waiters,  stewards,  and 
chambermaids,  good  company,  gossip,  a hearty  welcome 
already  prepared  for  you — you  will  start  with  flying 
colours,  thinking  yourselves  very  heroic,  only  no  one  will 
molest  you.  They  will  exploit  you  at  French  inns,  but  the 
clericals  will  make  lions  of  you,  you  will  have  a most 
agreeable  excursion,  you  will  come  back  loaded  with 
spiritual  favours,  and  perhaps  be  banquetted  on  your 
return.  I declare  it  seems  so  very  nice,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  claims  of  conscience,  I might  be  inclined  to  go  with 
you.  Yes,  Mattie,  if  you  will  let  me  walk  about  with  you, 
and  will  show  me  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  I could  almost 
say  yes.” 

The  young  lady  laughed,  and  said  that  she  should 
have  to  prepare  him  for  confession.  The  conversation  was 
nearly  going  off  into  mere  banter,  when  Mr.  Slanestreet 
took  it  up,  and  seriously  answered  the  objections  which 
Wotton  had  urged. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “ that  our  pilgrimage 
is  not  exactly  a pilgrimage  of  penance,  though  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  one  who  may  be  disposed 
to  make  it  such.  People  can  travel  much  more  easily  and 
rapidly. nowadays,  but  that  is  no  reason  against  a religious 
way  of  travelling.  I take  it,  however,  that  pilgrimages 
have  always  been  made  for  other  ends  besides  that  of 
penance.  They  are  acts  of  devotion,  they  do  honour  to 
God  and  to  the  saints,  they  produce  piety  and  devotion 
in  the  soul  and  draw  down  blessings  upon  us,  they  are  like 
other  holy  observances,  special  opportunities  for  prayer 
and  for  united  prayer,  and  they  are  also  open  professions 
of  faith  in  the  face  of  the  world.  For  my  part,  I look  upon 
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what  we  are  going  to  do  particularly  in  this  last  light,  and 
in  this  respect  I see  a particular  reason  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
Paray-le-Monial,  as  the  place  which  is  connected  with  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  That  devotion  was  opposed 
at  first  by  the  Jansenists  and  the  so-called  philosophers  of 
the  last  century.  As  it  was  something  new,  it  had  to  make 
its  way,  and  while  the  Church  was  jealous  in  admitting  it, 
it  gave  an  opportunity  for  those  who  were  secretly  disloyal 
to  her  to  vent  their  disloyalty  in  exclaiming  against  it  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  something  of  the  same  kind.  It 
has  set  in  motion  the  persecuting  tyranny  of  Bismarck, 
and  been  made  an  object  of  attack  by  Puseyites  and  ‘ Old 
Catholics  ’ — all  the  more  should  the  loyal  children  of  the 
Church  come  forward  in  doing  homage  to  what  is  thus 
assailed  by  her  enemies.  But  I must  not  be  making  a 
speech.  In  a few  words,  I look  upon  the  pilgrimage  as  a 
protestation  of  our  faith  in  the  Church  of  our  own  day, 
in  the  continual  and  ever  present  action  of  our  Lord 
in  renovating  and  reinvigorating  her,  in  the  sovereign 
dominion  of  God,  in  the  Incarnation,  in  miracles,  visions, 
and  the  like.  I look  upon  it  also  as  a recognition,  for  such 
these  pilgrimages  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
are  making  them  in  such  numbers,  that  there  has  been  a 
public  apostacy  of  society  and  of  Government  from  the 
principles  of  the  Faith,  that  this  apostacy  must  be  healed 
by  public  humiliation  and  acts  of  homage  to  the  Incar- 
nation, and  that  the  scourges  of  God  which  have  been 
of  late  let  loose  upon  Europe,  may  be  for  the  future 
averted  by  such  public  acts,  and  that  a new  day  of 
blessing  and  peace  may  be  expected  to  dawn  after  our 
chastisements.” 

“ I may  add,  Wotton,”  said  I,  “ that  although  we  shall 
have  no  great  physical  inconveniences  to  undergo,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  it  does  not  require  some 
courage  to  do  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  quite  sure  to 
pay  for  it  in  abuse.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  this 
pilgrimage  movement  began,  about  a year  ago,  in  France, 
there  were  certain  scenes  of  violence,  at  Grenoble  and  at 
Nantes,  for  instance,  which  were  not  altogether  pleasant 
for  the  parties  concerned.” 
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" At  all  events,”  said  he,  **  Slanestreet  seems  to 
acknowledge  that  this  act  of  faith,  as  he  calls  it,  is  made 
on  purpose  to  brave  the  world.  I don’t  see  how  you 
can  complain  if  I think  you  are  actuated  by  a romantic 
desire  to  make  fools  of  yourselves  in  public  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  your  cause,  and  that  you  have  selected  this 
particular  pilgrimage  just  because  it  is  connected  with  so 
much  absurdity.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Slanestreet,  laughing,  “ I do  not 
think  it  is  very  consistent  with  true  devotion  or  with  a 
right  faith,  to  honour  God  by  means  of  an  absurdity. 
That  may  do  very  well  for  Hindoos,  for  all  I know ; it  is 
not  the  principle  on  which  Catholics  act.  We  certainly 
are  not  bound  to  avoid  an  act  of  public  solemn  homage 
to  God  because  people  who  know  nothing  about  it  will 
scoff  at  it:  but  we  should  be  very  disrespectful  to  Him 
if  we  rendered  Him  deliberately  an  outward  service  of  this 
kind  with  which  our  hearts  and  minds  do  not  entirely  go 
along.  One  of  the  great  fruits  of  these  pilgrimages,  of 
which  I have  seen  something  in  Italy  some  years  ago — for 
now  the  anti-Christian  government,  with  a true  instinct  as 
to  its  own  tendencies,  is  trying  to  forbid  them — one  of  the 
most  striking  effects,  ordinarily  speaking,  on  the  mind,  is 
something  which  is  akin  to  what  one  feels  in  some  of  the 
greater  functions  of  the  Church,  a Pontifical  High  Mass 
in  St.  Peters,  for  instance.  The  effect  I mean  is  the 
enthusiastic  yet  most  calm  joy  and  exultation,  mingled 
with  untold  reverence  and  awe,  at  the  greatness  of  God 
and  the  power  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  at  such 
times  to  move  the  hearts  of  a vast  multitude  of  men  with 
the  same  mighty  impulse.  It  seems  to  me,  even  very 
imperfectly  as  I felt  it  years  ago  when  I was  almost  a 
boy,  at  Loreto,  Assisi,  and  one  or  two  other  shrines,  to 
deepen  faith  and  open  the  gates  of  heaven,  if  I may  so 
speak,  as  nothing  else  does.  It  seems  as  if  God  was 
nearer  than  before,  as  if  the  veil  had  become  more 
transparent,  as  if  there  was  nothing  one  might  not  hope 
for  or  attempt  or  suffer  in  His  service.  I ought  not  to 
speak  so  much  of  what  is  a matter  of  feeling,  after  all  ; 
but  I only  want  to  use  it  as  an  argument.  If  we  had 
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any  idea  of  the  romantic  absurdity  of  which  you  speak, 
of  plunging  head  over  heels  into  a sort  of  mud-bath  of 
credulity,  protesting  before  God  and  man  that  we  believe 
things  against  which  our  reason  and  self-respect  revolt, 
and  so  on — well,  we  might  hope,  perhaps,  for  a sort  of 
spiritual  intoxication  and  frenzy,  such  as  form  the  least 
bad  part  of  the  excitement  of  a Jumper  revival,  but  we 
could  never  certainly  expect  or  experience  any  effect  on 
our  soul  that  would  be  calm,  deep,  peaceful,  permanent ; 
anything  that  would  not  collapse  at  once  with  terrible 
reaction ; anything  that  would  really  raise  us  nearer  to 
heaven  and  make  us  feel  more  entirely  the  emptiness  of 
the  world.” 

“Come,  my  dear  fellow,”  I added,  “at  least  acknow- 
ledge that  there  may  be  more  things  in  our  religion  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.  Given  any  external 
religion  at  all,  given  the  fact  that  God  now  and  then 
manifests  Himself  freely  at  certain  places  and  in  ways 
of  His  own  choosing,  and  given  a widespread  devotion 
aroused,  even  incidentally,  by  such  manifestations,  and 
then  pilgrimages  become  as  natural  a part  of  external 
religion  as  prayer  or  public  assemblies  or  anything  else. 
The  papers  which  you  read  are  very  angry  with  us, 
because  our  going  on  this  pilgrimage  is  the  assertion  of 
a number  of  truths  which  they  hate.  But  you  ought  to 
be  more  liberal  than  they  are,  because  you  believe  a 
great  deal  more.  What  they  cannot  abide  is  that  these 
things  seem  to  show  a belief  that  God  interferes  now 
and  then  with  the  world  which  He  has  made.  It's  the 
same  with  their  dislike  to  miracles.” 

“Ah,  yes!  miracles,”  said  Wotton,  gloomily.  “I  really 
think,  Master  Frank,  we  shall  have  you  getting  up  a 
miracle  movement  before  long.” 

“ There  is  only  One  Who  can  get  up,  as  you  call  it, 
a ‘ miracle  movement/  ” I replied,  “ and  if  He  does  it, 
I hope  we  shall  correspond  to  His  graces.” 
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I.  The  Tongue  not  essential  to  Speech.  By  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton. 

Macmillans. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  little  book.  Its  principal 
contents  are  the  reports  of  twelve  cases  of  persons  talking  articu- 
lately and  more  or  less  intelligibly  after  losing  their  tongues.  Of 
these,  seven  are  the  experiences  of  European  surgeons,  and  five 
the  relatives  of  European  interviewers  of  the  victims  of  Oriental 
glossotomy.  Mr.  Twistleton  has  added  an  Introduction  and 
appendices.  We  think  he  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have 
established  that  intelligible  articulate  speech  is  possible  when 
the  tongue  is  wholly  wanting.  But  his  real  scope  is  not 
physiological  or  medical,  such  as  his  title  might  have  suggested, 
but  controversial.  He  chooses  his  motto  from  Lord  Bacon — 
Pessima  enim  res  est  errorum  apotheosis , and  he  purports  to 
have  convicted  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  case  of  the  African 
confessors,  of  precisely  such  an  apotheosis,  and  Dr.  Newman, 
in  particular,  of  conduct  which  is  somewhat  as  if  Naaman 
the  Syrian  “had  carried  about  with  him  under  his  garments 
a small  image  of  his  god,”  whilst  refraining  from  public 
worship.  We  propose  to  examine  the  worth  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Mr.  Twisleton’s  controversial  points.  Whilst  we  feel 
that  his  eagerness  to  score  as  much  as  ever  he  can  against 
Catholics  has  made  his  book  a patently  unfair  one,  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  admit  that  as  far  as  “speech  with  the  tongue” 
is  concerned,  the  evidence  pro  and  con  has  been  very  honestly 
set  before  the  public. 

The  case  of  the  African  confessors  is  briefly  this.  In  the 
fifth  century  a considerable  number  of  African  Catholics — sixty 
according  to  the  received  account — had  their  tongues  extirpated 
by  the  Arian  Vandals.  Eye-witnesses  of  great  respectability 
testify  that  the  mutilation  was  nothing  short  of  this.  “ Radicitus 
abscidisset,”  6t  S\rjv  dm anat&haav  njv  yXwrrav,”  “ acr  aurrjg 

jpdpvy'yog,”  are  the  expressions  respectively  of  Victor  the  bishop, 
JEne&s  the  philosopher,  and  Procopius  the  soldier  and  historian.1 

1 Victor  Vitensis,  Hist.  Persee.  Vandal. , 1.  v. , cap.  6 ; iEneas  of  Gaza, 
Theophrast.;  Procopius,  De  Bel.  Vandal. , i.,  8. 
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The  same  witnesses  say  that  “they  spoke  and  speak  as  they 
spoke  before,”  that  they  spoke  “ nicely,  without  the  least  impedi- 
ment ” — nay,  that  they  spoke  “ more  distinctly  than  ever.”  From 
that  day  to  this  Christian  writers  have  appealed  to  the  incident  as 
miraculous,  and  very  generally  on  this  principle  ground  that 
articulate  speech  without  the  tongue  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Newman  gave  this  miracle  a place  along  with  eight  others 
in  his  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles , published  in  1842.  He 
there  waives  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  an  articulate 
utterance  without  the  tongue,  but  insists  upon  the  miraculousness 
of  so  perfect  an  utterance  in  the  case  of  such  a member. 

Mr.  Twisleton  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  investi- 
gating the  subject.  As  early  as  1858  he  published,  in  Notes  and 
Queries , evidence  in  behalf  of  his  thesis,  which  Dr.  Newman,  in  a 
note  to  his  History  of  my  Religious  Opinions,  admitted  to  be 
“ prima  facie  of  such  cogency  that,  till  it  is  proved  to  be  irrele- 
vant, Catholics  are  prevented  from  appealing  to  the  incident 
(of  the  African  confessors)  for  controversial  purposes,”  concluding 
with  the  words — “ I should  not  be  honest  if  I professed  to  be 
simply  converted  to  the  belief  that  there  was  nothing  miraculous 
in  the  case.”  This  note  was  appended  to  the  Essays  on  Miracles 
published  in  1870.  It  is  this  reservation  which  provokes  the 
simile  of  Naaman,  and  which  makes  Mr.  Twisleton  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him,  now  that  he  has  completed  his  evidence, 
to  come  forward  and  sweep  away  once  for  all  what  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  an  “apotheosis  of  error,”  a “pious  fraud,”  of 
which  he  sees  the  fraud,  but  does  not  see  the  piety. 

In  his  disgust  at  Dr.  Newman’s  hesitation  promptly  and 
utterly  to  abandon  his  ancient  sentiment  at  his  summons,  Mr. 
Twisleton  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  talk  about  “ dishonour, 
and  a “ purpose  to  serve,”  but  we  think  that  his  words  imply 
more  than  he  really  means. 

We  grant  that  Mr.  Twisleton  has  proved  the  compatibility  of 
articulate  intelligible  speech  with  the  complete  loss  of  the  tongue, 
but  then  there  is  nothing  in  this  so  very  shocking  or  so  very  new, 
as  he  seems  to  think,  to  Catholic  ears.  Fifteen  years  before 
the  issue  of  Middleton’s  Free  Inquiry  had  given  this  direction 
to  hostile  criticism,  we  have  Cardinal  Lambertini  (afterwards 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth),  in  his  work  De  Canoniz .,2  quietly 
recording,  a propos  to  the  African  confessors,  the  Saumur  case, 
which  opens  Mr.  Twisleton ’s  list,  and  referring  to  several  others 
of  a similar  character.  The  Cardinal  is  inclined  to  think  that 
there  may  be  some  analogy  between  such  cases  and  cases  of 
ventriloquism. 

The  subject  of  miracles  is  the  most  irritating  of  all  subjects  to 
the  modem  scientific  mind.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  not 
so  much,  we  think,  in  the  hostility  of  the  modem  world  to  God 
and  His  Church — a cause  extant,  indeed,  and  efficiently  operative 

1 L.  iv.,  pars  I,  cap.  10. 
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— but  in  the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  the  miraculous,  or  quasi- 
miraculous,  modem  science  has  little  or  nothing  to  say ; and  that 
in  what  it  does  say,  it  is  for  the  most  part  out  of  character.  When 
forced  beyond  the  boundary  of  a simple  denial  of  the  facts,  it  has 
to  take  refuge  in  a variety  of  suggestions  in  which  it  is  uncomfort- 
ably conscious  that  it  has  heightened  the  scientific  cause  in  order 
to  cover  the  miraculous  phenomena,  and  trimmed  the  miraculous 
phenomena  to  square  with  the  scientific  cause.  It  is  twisted  out 
of  its  ordinary  cautious  and  conscientious  procedure  by  the 
extravagance  of  the  demand  made  upon  it,  and  the  difficulty  of 
ignoring  the  ground  upon  which  the  demand  is  made.  Science 
has  been  of  late  years  called  upon  to  face  a great  flood  of 
spiritualistic  phenomena,  the  marvels  of  somnambulism  and 
mesmerism,  the  extravagances  of  spiritualism  proper,  all  of  which 
are  in  such  sense  miraculous  that  they  violate  the  established 
norm  of  science,  and  break  up  its  landmarks  in  all  directions. 
Moreover,  this  victory  of  what  has  been  for  so  long  accounted 
superstition,  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  many  well  established 
charges  of  trickery  and  delusion.  No  wonder  science,  however 
minded  to  be  liberal,  can  hardly  help  being  angry.  Of  course  it 
proportionably  rejoices  when  it  thinks  it  has  caught  a would  be 
miracle,  and  can  effectually  strip  it  of  its  pretensions. 

It  is  evidently  this  ambition  which  has  buoyed  up  Mr. 
Twisleton  through  years  of  troublesome  investigation.  But 
before  attempting  to  pillory  a Catholic  miracle,  he  should  be 
quite  sure  that  he  understands  what  the  Catholic  theory  of  a 
miracle  is. 

Cardinal  Lambertini,3  following  St  Thomas,  lays  down  three 
degrees  of  the  miraculous.  The  first  is,  when  what  occurs  is  such 
that  it  could  no  how  ever  occur  through  any  natural  agency. 
Such  would  be  the  raising  of  a man  certainly  dead.  The  second 
is,  when  the  occurrence,  though  capable  of  being  produced  by 
some  disposition  of  natural  agents,  is  manifestly  more  than  the 
agency  actually  used  can  account  for,  as  when  a mere  word 
suspends  a heavy  body  in  the  air.  The  third  is,  when  the  fact  is 
neither  miraculous  in  se  nor  in  relation  to  the  agency  used,  but 
simply  in  the  individual  instance,  in  virtue  of  its  intensity  and 
brilliancy.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  neither  Cardinal  Lambertini  nor 
Dr.  Newman  claim  for  the  incident  of  the  African  confessor 
anything  more  than  the  third  degree  of  miraculousness. 

All  miracles,  except  those  of  the  first  class,  which  are 
distinctly  supra  naturam , fall  short  of  an  absolute  proof  that  God 
is  with  those  by  whom,  or  in  behalf  of  whom,  they  are  wrought 
Miracles  of  the  second  class  are  deficient  of  the  highest  degree  of 
logical  cogency,  because  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  that  other 
efficacious  natural  agents  are  not  secretly  used,  besides  the  inade- 
quate one  which  meets  our  eyes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  miracles 
of  this  kind,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,. 

* De  Canoniz .,  cap.  i. 
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the  character  of  the  persons  concerned,  may  be  irresistibly  con- 
vincing. The  value  of  miracles  of  the  third  class  is  obviously  still 
more  dependent  upon  circumstances.  These  are  hardly  calculated, 
especially  when  received  second  hand,  to  impress  any  one  who 
has  no  idea  of  God  or  theory  of  divine  providence ; to  whom  the 
vault  of  heaven,  to  use  Paul  Fechter’s  expression,  is  a great 
empty  eye-socket;  who  can  see  no  traces  of  God’s  action  or 
God’s  cause,  in  the  history  of  the  Church;  who  sees  in  the 
combats  of  saints  and  heretics  nothing  more  than  the  wrangling 
of  so  many  black  cattle  stung  by  the  gadfly  of  superstition.  No 
doubt  there  is  a degree  of  excellence,  to  which  natural  gifts  may 
be  raised,  which  shall  be  manifestly  beyond  nature;  but  this 
passage  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural  it  is  difficult  accu- 
rately to  define  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We  must  have  witnessed 
in  order  to  appreciate  it,  or  at  least,  we  must  stand  in  sympathetic 
relations  with  those  who  have.  The  Bethulians  who  saw  Judidi 
as  she  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Holofemes,  could  feel  the 
miraculous  beauty  of  her  cui  etiam  Daminus  centulit  splendorem ; 
but  how  would  an  Assyrian  commentator  of  the  next  century 
have  approached  the  subject? 

It  still  remains  to  consider  how  far  speech,  wholly  unaffected 
by  the  total  loss  of  the  tongue,  is  natural,  for  the  witnesses  state 
that  the  confessors  spoke  as  they  had  always  spoken.  We  will 
take  Mr.  Twisleton’s  most  telling  instance,  that  of  Mr.  Rawlings, 
and  we  will  read  it  in  the  light  of  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
judgment  pronounced  upon  it,  that  of  Professor  Huxley.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  same  consonants  underwent  the  same  con- 
version in  the  tongueless  mouths  of  the  African  confessors  which 
they  did  in  the  tongueless  mouth  of  Mr.  Rawlings.  See  the 
scheme  given  by  Professor  Huxley.4  The  result  may  be  fairly 
exemplified  in  a verse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  containing  the 
very  words  and  phrases  which  we  know  the  confessors  must  have 
used.  “ Fies  aufem  Cafoica.  haec  eth  uf  unum  eum  in  Frinifafe  ef 
Frinifafem  in  unifafe  veneremur.”5  We  do  not  think  Bishop 
Victor  or  ^Fneas  or  Procopius  could  have  found  *it  in  their  hearts 
to  describe  such  a travesty  as  something  as  good  or  better  than 
ever — as  “nice  language,  without  impediment,”  “uncorrupted 
speech,”  &c. 

Even  after  the  light  Mr.  Twisleton  has  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  fact  of  sixty  persons 
in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Rawlings  speaking  without  his  impedi- 
ments, as  miraculous.  But  there  is  another  consideration  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Rawlings  had  passed  through  the 

4 P.  144. 

5 “Fides  autem  Catholica  haec  est  ut  unum  Deum  in  Trinitate  et  Trini- 
tatem  in  nnitate  veneremur. ” Professor  Huxley,  after  saying  that  Rawlings 
was  “wholly  unable  ” to  pronounce  “/* s and  d's  initial  and  final,”  remarks 
in  another  sentence  that  his  “/’s  and  r’s  were  slightly  imperfect.”  In  our 
tongueless  paraphrase  we  have  not  meddled  with  the  r’s. 
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hands  of  a skilled  operator,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
surgery  at  his  command,  whereas  the  confessors  were  butchered 
by  barbarians ; and  Professor  Owen  remarks  very  pertinently6 — 
“ No  doubt  when  the  tongue  was  wrenched  out  by  violence,  the 
hyoid  and  larynx  might  receive  injury,  and  articulate  speech  be 
abrogated.”  Again,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  anything 
answering  to  the  idea  of  extirpation  of  the  tongue  could  take 
place  through  the  mouth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a rude 
incision  in  the  neck  or  chin  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
expression  “tom  out  by  the  roots.”  Anyhow,  it  may  well  have 
been  that  the  experience  of  the  ancients,  who  knew  nothing  about 
tying  up  arteries,  had  taught  them  that  styptics  hardly  ever 
availed  against  the  excessive  hemorrhage  ensuing  upon  cutting 
the  tongue  far  back ; and  that  at  best  a paralytic  lesion  was  the 
result,  which  absolutely  precluded  articulate  speech. 

The  witnesses  associate  a presumably  familiar  operation,  not 
merely  withdumbness,  but  with  death,  ^neas  expresses  his  wonder 
that  the  confessors  “survived.”  Eusebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Romanus,  says,  “ It  is  the  doctrine  of  physicians, 
to  which  nature  also  witnesseth,  that  to  cut  the  tongue  is  death  to 
the  patient”7  Of  this  martyr  he  says,  that  “whilst  he  had  a 
tongue  of  flesh  he  spake,  like  Moses,  stammeringly,  and  not 
nicely.”  Formerly  the  “R”  of  his  name  had  been  a stumbling- 
block  to  him,  but  after  his  tongue  had  been  cut  out,  when  the 
gaoler  demanded  his  name,  “ his  spiritual  tongue  ( spiritus  lingua) 
answers,  and  with  exceeding  precision,  ‘I  am  called  Romanus.,  ”8 
The  physician  who  had  performed  the  operation  was  a faint- 
hearted Christian,  who  had  conformed.  After  that  the  martyr 
had  continued  for  a considerable  time  “to  dispute  with  others  of 
the  Cross  and  victory  of  Christ,”  the  Governor  charged  the 
executioner  with  having  shown  indulgence  to  a brother.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  “ by  the  larger  measure  of  his  cutting,  he  had  ainied 
at  death  rather  than  amputation.”  Fortunately  for  himself,  the 
physician  had  retained  the  amputated  portion,  which  he  produced, 
exclaiming — “ Find  me  another,  who  has  not  God  for  his  friend, 
and  according  to  this  same  measure  let  his  tongue  be  cut.  If  he 
live,  it  is  my  lie,  and  not  God’s  interposition.  A criminal  is 
produced,  the  measure  is  accurately  taken,  the  portion  that  had 
to  be  cut  was  cut,  and  as  the  operation  ended  so  also  did  the 
life.”  St.  John  Chrysostom  has  two  orations  in  honour  of 
St  Romanus,  in  which  he  celebrates  in  glowing  language  the 
matchless  miracle  of  a “tongueless  nature  eloquent  for  Christ 
A new  and  inconceivable  spectacle,  a flesh-clothed  man  to  men 
of  flesh  uttering  words  without  flesh.”  “All  assembled,  angels 
from  heaven  and  men  on  earth,  all  craving  to  see  that  tongueless 
mouth  and  to  hear  it  thus  discoursing.”9 

6 P.  148.  7 De  Resurrect ’.  et  Ascens 1.  it  Apud  Sinmrad.,  Op.  Var.,  t i. 

8 Unlike  Mr.  Rawlings,  whose  r was  shaky.  9 Apud  t ii.  Paris,  1718. 
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Of  course,  if  the  operation  of  glossotomy  as  performed  in 
Africa  involved  no  such  paralyzing  lesion  of  the  adjacent  parts 
as  Professor  Owen  contemplates,  and  if  the  witnesses*  expressions 
are  to  be  considered  applicable  to  Mr.  Rawlings*  docked  and 
lisping  utterance,  no  miracle  took  place.  But  for  the  present  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  a miracle.  We  believe  that 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  an  operation  resulting  very  generally  in 
dumbness,  always  in  grievous  impediment,  were  miraculously 
prevented. 

By  showing  that  the  tongue  is  not  the  organ  of  speech,  in  the 
sense  that  the  eye  is  of  sight,  Mr.  Twisleton  has  shown  that  the 
miracle,  if  miracle  there  be,  belongs  to  a lower  class  than,  for 
instance,  the  restoration  of  the  right  hands  of  which  the  confessors 
had  been  deprived,  supposing  this  had  taken  place.  It  can  no 
longer  be  accounted  miraculous  that  there  was  speech  of  some 
sort,  but  only  that  it  was  so  perfect  in  so  many.  But  to  this  class 
belong  many  miracles  a belief  in  which  even  Mr.  Twisleton  may 
be  loath  to  relinquish.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  first  and  second 
of  the  Ten  Plagues,  in  which  the  miracle  consisted  in  events  of 
annual  occurrence  being  anticipated  and  intensified.10 

We  confess  that  we  see  no  additional  marvel  in  the  fact 
recorded  that  one  of  the  confessors  had  been  previously  dumb ; 
for  along  with  the  tongue  there  must  needs  have  gone  the  string 
which  tied  it.  But  we  think  another  point  mentioned  by  Procopius 
deserves  more  attention  than  Mr.  Twisleton  has  accorded  to  it — 
viz.,  that  two  of  the  number,  in  punishment  for  an  act  of  incon- 
tinency,  entirely  lost  their  speech.  Of  course  this  may  have  been 
a paralytic  seizure  induced  by  expectation;  but  Mr.  Twisleton 
must  excuse  us  if  we  hear  a voice  where  he  thinks  it  thundered. 

We  have  noticed  Mr.  Twisleton’s  excessive  anxiety  to  score 
as  much  as  ever  he  can  against  Catholics  off  this  single  point : 
this  is  extremely  manifest.  He  insists  that  this  “speech  without 
tongues**  is  the  pet  miracle  of  one  “who  is  equalled  by  few 
amongst  living  men  as  a consummate  controversialist,  and  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  events  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history.”  And  so  in  overthrowing  this  one,  he  would  have  us 
infer  he  has  prostrated  the  whole  array  of  vaunted  Catholic 
miracles.  “And  now,”  quoth  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  “I 
reckon  the  wandering  knights  of  the  whole  universe  all  vanquished 
by  my  prowess  : their  fame,  their  glory,  and  their  honour  being  all 
vested  in  this  great  Don  Quixote,  who  had  before  made  them  the 
spoils  of  his  valorous  arm.”  In  spite,  however,  of  this  boast, 
Mr.  Twisleton  loses  no  opportunity  of  striking  at  the  various 
weak  and  wicked  points  of  the  Catholic  system  which  present 
themselves  as  he  goes  along. 

He  complains11  that  “the  form  which  Christianity  actually 
assumed  involved  a deification  of  celibacy  and  the  monastic  life, 
and  an  ideal  of  excellence  was  presented  to  the  human  mind  in 

10  See  Dr.  Smith’s  Book  of  Moses , vol.  i.,  p.  320,  seq.  11  P.  18. 
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which  patriotism  was  no  longer  an  indispensable  virtue,”  and  so 
inevitably  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  This  may  be 
philosophy  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  it  is  not  history.  The 
history  of  Christendom  is  one  long  record  of  the  Church’s 
maintenance  of  patriotism,  founded  on  the  law  of  God  and 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  self-sacrifice,  as  an  indispensable 
Christian  virtue.  It  ill  becomes  us,  when  communism  is  steadily 
sapping  the  last  remains  of  patriotic  virtue,  to  blame  the  Church 
for  the  results  of  our  own  disobedience. 

Mr.  Twisleton  insists  that  the  African  Catholics  only  got  what 
they  deserved  when  they  were  tortured  and  slain  by  the  Vandals, 
for  had  they  not  inflicted  upon  heretics  a punishment  identical  in 
principle.  Now,  we  of  course  admit  that  the  Catholics  of  Africa 
could  not  appeal  to  a jury  of  non-Catholics  for  toleration  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  had  not  so  tolerated  the 
Donatists.  But  surely  no  one  not  blinded  by  hatred  would 
maintain  that  the  African  Catholics  had  earned  tortures  and 
death  because,  whilst  persistently  interposing  to  prevent  their 
infliction  upon  the  Donatists,  they  had  recognized  the  principle 
of  persecution  by  allowing  certain  milder  punishments.  Mr. 
Twisleton  would  hardly  insist  that  we  must  restrain  our  sympathy 
for  the  victims  of  Cawnpore,  because  some  ill  treatment  not 
differing  in  principle  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  natives  by  harsh 
officials. 

He  ventures  to  speak  of  the  “ calamities  which  his 
(St  Augustine’s)  principles  of  persecution  had  contributed  to 
bring  upon  his  native  land,”  and  quotes  from  p.  letter  of  the 
saint’s  to  Count  Marcellinus,  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Donatists,  St.  Augustine  had  “ sanctioned  the  use  of 
flogging.”  Mr.  Twisleton’s  language  here  conveys  a distinctly 
false  impression,  viz.,  that  it  was  a question  of  punishing  the 
Donatists  for  their  heterodoxy  or  schism.  The  context  of  the 
letter  to  Marcellinus  shows  that  the  Donatists,  whose  flogging 
St  Augustine  sanctioned,  were  a gang  of  circumcellioncs,  irrecon- 
cilable fanatics,  who  had  just  been  murdering  and  mutilating  two 
priests.  They  richly  deserved  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  the 
Count  let  them  off  with  a flogging,  no  doubt  because  he  appre- 
ciated the  saint’s  intense  desire  that  the  Catholic  Church  should 
be  associated  with  nothing  that  could  look  like  a persecution  of 
blood,  and  on  this  the  saint  congratulated  him. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Donatist  Januarius,  St  Augustine  insists 
that  the  Catholics  only  invoked  the  ^Imperial  laws  in  sheer  self- 
defence.  “ Ecclesiae  Catholics  mansuetudo,  etiam  ab  his  Impe- 
ratorum  jussionibus  omnino  conquieverat,  nisi  vestri  clerici  et 
circumcelliones,  persuas  immanissimas  violentias  quietem  nostrum 
perturbantes  atque  vastantes  haec  in  vos  recoli  et  renovari  coegis- 
sent”12  Among  the  improbitates  of  which  the  saint  complains 
were  incendiarism,  highway  robbery,  and  a pleasant  trick  they  had 

11  Epist,  viii.,  t ii.  Paris,  1689. 
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of  burning  out  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  bishops  with  a mixture 
of  lime  and  vinegar.  One  might  as  well  accuse  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  persecuting  Catholics  because  he  imprisoned  the  authors  of 
the  Clerkenwell  explosion. 

As  regards  the  other  eight  miracles  of  the  nine  quoted  by 
Dr.  Neuman,  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles , Mr.  Twisleton  has 
a few  contemptuous  sentences  for  each  of  them.  We  must 
admit  that  we  have  not  the  miraculousness  of  any  one  of  them  on 
the  direct  credit  of  eyewitnesses.  Take,  for  instance,  the  one 
which  approaches  nearest  to  this,  the  case  of  the  blind  man 
Severus,  who,  St.  Ambrose  and  St  Augustine  say,  received  his 
sight  on  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  SS.  Gervase 
and  Protase.  Here  we  must  trust  not  merely  to  the  eyesight  and 
honesty  of  the  saints,  which  Mr.  Twisleton  admits,  but  in  some 
degree  also  to  their  practical  sagacity.  Not  that  this  would 
necessarily  have  enabled  them  to  detect  a case  of  feigned 
amaurosis,  which,  as  Mr.  Twisleton  observes,  will  sometimes  for 
a long  time  baffle  even  an  experienced  physician ; but  it  would 
have  qualified  them  to  judge  that  the  hypothesis  of  deception  was 
under  the  circumstances  inadmissible. 

The  Arians,  indeed,  denied  that  he  had  been  blind,  but  this 
was  on  the  purely  a priori  ground  that  it  could  not  have  been  a 
miracle  as  it  was  not  on  their  side.  St.  Ambrose  was  able  to 
appeal  to  the  notorious  fact  that  Severus  had  given  up  his  trade 
of  butcher  for  some  time  because  of  his  blindness,  and  that  he 
had  called  as  witnesses  of  his  cure  those  who  had  supported  him 
in  his  affliction.  St  Augustine  tells  his  congregation — “ A blind 
man,  exceedingly  well  known  by  the  whole  city,  gained  his  sight 
He  made  haste  and  got  himself  led ; he  went  back  without  a 
guide.  We  have  not  heard  of  his  death ; perad venture  he  is  still 
alive.  In  their  basilica  where  their  bodies  lie  he  vowed  himself 
to  a livelong  service.  We  partook  of  the  joy  of  his  recovery,  and 
left  him  ministering.’'13 

If  Mr.  Twisleton  is  sincere  in  the  respect  he  professes  for  ocular 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  miraculous,  we  recommend  him  to  the 
voluminous  Acta  of  the  processes  of  canonization.  There  he  will 
find  ocular  evidence  for  every  sort  of  miracle,  of  a character  quite 
unimpeachable,  except  on  the  d priori  ground  that  no  Catholic  is 
to  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Twisleton  talks  a good  deal  about  pious  frauds.  But 
surely  it  is  simply  monstrous  to  use  such  terms  in  connection 
with  such  a relation  as  that  of  the  African  confessors.  The  very 
fact  that  Mr.  Twisleton’s  book  is  able  to  give  us  so  much 
interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  speech  without  the 
tongue,  may  be  accepted  as  a justification  of  the  honesty  of 
ancient  ignorance.  Grievous  indeed  is  “the  apotheosis  of  error,” 
and  none  the  less  grievous,  we  would  remind  Mr.  Twisleton,  when 
that  error  chances  to  be  a calumny.  H.  I.  R. 

13  Serm.  cclxxxvi.,  Nat.  SS.  Gcrvas.  et  Protas. 
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2.  Promenade  autour  du  Monde , 1871.  Par  M.  le  Baron  de  Hiibner.  Deux 
tome.  Paris  : Hachette,  1873. 

We  have  made  some  use  of  this  admirable  book  in  the  first 
article  of  our  present  issue,  on  the  Persecution  in  Japan.  Baron 
Hiibner  is,  to  our  mind,  a traveller  of  the  very  best  kind. 
He  describes  very  pleasantly,  and  he  knows  what  to  select  as 
the  points  of  interest  in  the  countries  which  he  visits.  His 
“ promenade  ” was  literally  round  the  world,  as  he  sailed  from 
Queenstown  for  America,  crossed  the  United  States  by  the 
railway  to  San  Francisco,  and  sailed  thence  to  Yokohama  and 
Japan.  Then  he  visited  China,  and  came  home  by  the  steamer 
to  Marseilles.  The  main  divisions  of  his  book,  of  some  of  which 
we  hope  to  speak  more  at  length  in  our  next  number,  are  four. 
First,  that  which  relates  to  the  United  States,  in  which  we  have  a 
very  sensible  estimate  of  the  Mormons,  the  Baron’s  account  of 
whom  is  far  more  intelligible  than  that  of  many  other  travellers. 
After  this,  we  place  his  short  description  of  San  Francisco. 
Japan,  which  fills  a large  space  in  this  work,  is  the  next  great 
subject,  and  after  Japan  comes  China,  as  to  which  country  we 
have  to  thank  him  for  a more  lucid  account  of  the  massacre  of 
Tientsin  than  any  which  we  have  met  with  elsewhere.  The 
Baron  always  writes  as  a statesman,  without  forgetting  that  he  is 
above  everything  a Christian. 


3.  Acta  et  Decreta  Sacrorum  Conciliorum  Recentiorum.  Collectio  Lacensis. 

Tomus  quartus.  Friburgi  Brisgovke,  Herder,  1873. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  great  collection  of  modem 
Councils,  projected  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Maria  Laach,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  Christian 
literature  appear  to  go  on  without  interruption,  notwithstanding 
Prince  Bismarck.  It  contains  the  French  Councils  of  the  present 
century,  including  the  so  called  National  Council  of  Paris  in  1811, 
convened  by  Napoleon  during  his  persecution  of  Pius  the  Seventh. 
The  existing  documents  relating  to  this  Assembly  have  never  been 
collected  before,  and  this  alone  would  give  great  importance  to 
the  volume,  the  value  of  which,  as  illustrating  the  present  condition 
of  the  Church  in  France,  cannot  be  exaggerated. 


4.  Storia  della  Vila  di  S.  Stanislao  Kostka . Compilata  sulle  testimonie 

giuridiche  dei  processi  formatisi  per  la  sua  canonizzatione,  dal  P.  Guiseppe 
Boero.  Torino. 

5.  The  Life  of  Luisa  de  Carvajal.  By  Lady  G.  Fullerton.  Burns  and  Oates. 

6.  Life  of  the  Venerable  Anna  Maria  Taigi '.  Translated  from  the  French  of 

R.  F.  Calixte  de  la  Providence,  by  A.  V.  Smith  Sligo.  Washboume. 

7.  The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Anna  Maria  Taigi.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Thompson. 

Burns  and  Oates. 

8.  fife  of  Blessed  Alphonsus  Rodriguez.  By  a Lay-brother  of  the  Society  of 

Jesus.  Burns  and  Oates. 

Our  want  of  space,  and  not  our  will,  compels  us  to  class  all 
these  volumes  together,  and  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
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saying  more  than  a very  few  words  as  to  each.  Father  Boero’s 
Life  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kosika,  which  is  promised  us  in  English  in 
the  Quarterly  Series,  and  will  appear  shortly,  is  important  as 
being  founded  on  a close  and  continued  use  of  the  juridical 
processes.  The  Life  by  Bartoli,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  current  biographies,  was  founded  on  these  processes, 
and  frequently  embodies  the  very  words  of  the  witnesses,  and 
nothing  can  be  greater,  as  Father  Boero  bears  witness,  than  the 
faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  Bartoli.  But  it  was  not  the  way  of 
his  time  to  quote  and  to  give  authorities.  Father  Boero  has 
gone  over  the  processes  as  to  St  Stanislaus,  and  in  the  present 
volume  gives  us  chapter  and  verse,  the  names  and  words  of  the 
witnesses,  and  the  like. 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton’s  book  is  as  charming  as  anything 
she  has  ever  written,  and  adds  a new  chapter  to  our  knowledge  of 
England  and  English  Catholics  in  the  days  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  Mrs.  Smith  Sligo  has  translated  Pfcre  Calixte’s  work 
very  well,  and  it  is,  or  was,  the  standard  life  of  a holy  woman, 
about  whom  a great  deal  of  interest  is  gathered  at  the  present 
moment,  on  account  of  her  well  known  predictions  as  to  the  events 
which  have  taken  and  are  taking  place  at  Rome.  Mr.  Thompson’s 
Life  is  original,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  founded 
* on  documents  published  in  the  Analecta  Juris  Pontificii , as  well  as 
on  previous  lives,  including  that  which  has  been  translated  by 
Mrs.  Smith  Sligo.  Mr.  Thompson’s  work — if  he  is  author  as  well 
as  editor — has  evidently  been  a labour  of  love.  He  hangs  over 
every  detail  of  the  life  of  the  Venerable  Anna  Maria,  and  pours 
out  his  own  reflections  with  freedom  and  abundance.  This  is  his 
style,  and  it  is  idle  to  conceal  that  many  readers  do  not  like  it 
“ Holy  Scripture,”  says  Mr.  Thompson,  dwelling  upon  what  he 
calls  “ the  grace  of  listening  to  what  is  tiresome,  far  rarer  than  the 
grace  of  giving,”  in  which  he  conceives  David  to  have  been 
deficient  (2  Kings  xix.  29),  “ makes  no  comment,  but  records  the 
fact,  as  it  does  others,  for  our  admonition  and  instruction.”  We 
do  not  find  ourselves  in  the  hard  case  of  needing  greater  patience 
than  David  had  when  we  are  listening  to  Mr.  Thompson : but, 
will  he  forgive  some  of  his  sincerest  admirers  for  hinting  that 
he  might  sometimes  with  advantage  imitate  the  style  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  refraining  from  comment?  The  Life  of  Blessed 
Alphonsus  Rodriguez , the  holy  lay-brother,  is  written  with  much 
simplicity  and  unction. 
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IN  our  last  issue  we  endeavoured  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  persecution  against  the  native  Christians  which  was 
lately  raging,  and  which  at  any  time  may  revive,  in  Japan. 
Such  subjects  can  hardly  be  without  a deep  interest  to  any 
Christian  mind,  and  in  the  case  of  the  long  persecuted 
Church  of  Japan,  there  are  special  features  in  the  history 
which  give  it  an  additional  hold  on  our  hearts.  These 
poor  Christians  were  the  descendants  of  converts  made  in 
Japan  many  generations  ago,  and  for  at  least  two  centuries 
their  country  has  been  entirely  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  civilized  world,  such  isolation  involving  in  their 
case  a complete  separation  from  the  sources  whence  a 
continuous  supply  of  teachers  of  religion  and  priests  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  preach  the  word  of  God 
might  have  been  derived.  But,  as  we  conceive,  there  is  a 
further  and  practical  end  to  be  gained  by  informing  the 
Christian  public  of  Europe,  and  especially  Catholics,  as 
to  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in  the  far  East  The  action 
of  Christian  Governments  has  now,  and  must  for  a long 
time  have,  a very  great  influence  on  the  policy  of  such 
empires  as  those  of  China  and  Japan,  on  which  the  civilized 
world  has  been  of  late  forcing  itself  in  a peremptory 
manner  which  is,  perhaps,  not  regarded  as  a special  proof 
of  civilization  by  the  more  passive  parties  in  the  intercourse. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  hardly  possible 
but  that  the  manner  in  which  Christian  missionaries  and 
Christian  converts  are  treated  by  these  Pagan  Governments, 
must  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
civilized  Powers,  and  their  attitude,  again,  must  be 
materially  modified  and  decided  by  the  state  of  public 
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opinion  at  home.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  useful  to 
keep  the  public  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  things, 
precarious  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  must  certainly  appear. 

In  China,  to  which  Empire  our  present  remarks  have 
immediate  reference,  European  diplomacy  appears  to  have 
just  achieved  an  important  success.  The  distinguished 
Austrian  diplomatist  to  whom  we  referred  in  our  last 
article,  and  of  whose  book  we  are  about  to  make  still 
greater  use  in  our  present  remarks,  explains  to  us  the 
difficulty  which  has  just  been  broken  through,  as  to  the 
admission  of  the  envoys  of  the  European  States  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  At  the  time  at  which 
Baron  Hiibner  wrote,1  all  embassies  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  approach  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  on  account 
of  the  ceremonies  insisted  on  at  the  Chinese  Court  on  such 
occasions,  which  are  too  humiliating  for  the  representatives 
of  civilized  sovereigns,  whose  fleets  and  armies,  moreover, 
have  often  read  a severe  lesson  to  the  forces  of  the  “ Son  of 
Heaven.”  But  the  ceremonies  in  question  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a matter  of  religion  to  the  Chinese,  who  would  be 
punished  severely  if  they  deigned  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the 
sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  and  who  have  to  shut 
their  doors  and  windows  if  he  passes  through  the  streets 
on  his  way  to  visit  some  temple.  The  statesmen  of  China 
look  on  the  admission  of  European  envoys  to  an  audience 
on  those  terms  of  equality,  which  are  essential  for  the 
representatives  of  sovereigns  dealing  with  a sovereign,  as  a 
national  humiliation,  and  as  a confession  that  the  Emperor 
is  no  longer  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  world,  a King  who 
has  no  equals.  And  they  consider  that  the  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  fact  might  involve  the  most  serious 
consequences  in  its  effect  upon  the  people — so  serious  as 
even  to  lead  to  the  dethronement  of  the  present  dynasty. 
This  is  the  point,  however,  which  has  lately  been  carried 
at  Pekin,  where  the  young  Emperor  has  received  to  an 
audience  the  envoys  of  the  several  Powers  with  whom 
treaties  already  exist.  It  is  said  that  this  point  has  been 
mainly  insisted  on  by  France.  There  has  not  been  as  yet 
a sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effect 
1 Vol.  ii.,  p.  356. 
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produced  in  China  by  this  concession.  There  is  great 
reason  for  believing  that  the  concession  was  made  in  such 
a manner  as  to  present  to  the  popular  mind  the  idea  that 
the  envoys  of  the  European  Powers  were  treated  in  much 
the  same  way  as  certain  Eastern  potentates  who  are 
tributaries,  or  subjects,  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  But  the 
people  can  hardly  be  long  in  learning  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  reception,  and  in  that  case  we  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  considering  that  the  effect  is  certain  to  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  hostile  feeling  with  which  foreigners 
are  already  regarded ; and  the  Christians  throughout  the 
Empire  are  not  likely  to  be  more  favourably  regarded  than 
before  in  consequence  of  what  has  taken  place  at  Pekin. 

We  shall  presently  have  something  to  say  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  Government  towards  these  Christians,  but 
the  narrative  of  the  events  which  happened  three  years 
ago  at  Tientsin,  though  not  altogether  new  to  European 
readers,  is  both  interesting  in  itself  and  may  fitly  be 
used  as  illustrating  the  question  before  us  with  regard  to 
die  condition  of  the  converts.  Moreover,  although  Baron 
Hiibner,  our  latest  authority  on  the  subject,  does  not 
profess  to  have  added  very  much  to  what  was  previously 
known,  and  confesses  that  the  origin  and  aim  of  the 
outbreak  are  still  wrapped  in  obscurity,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  his  account  enables  us  to  arrange  the  facts 
and  put  them  in  a clearer  light  A glance  at  the  map  of 
China  will  show  our  readers  Pekin,  the  capital,  almost  in 
what  may  be  called  the  north-eastern  corner  of  that  vast 
Empire,  and  if  their  eyes  follow  the  course  of  the  Peiho 
down  to  the  sea  of  Pechelee,  they  will  light  upon  Tientsin 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  story  of  the  war  of  i860,  in  which  the  French  and 
English  Governments  aimed  at  striking  a decisive  blow, 
not  at  the  outposts,  the  provinces,  or  the  ports  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  but  at  the  capital  itself  and  the  seat  of 
residence  of  the  Emperor.  This  policy  was  embodied  in 
the  significant  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  famous  summer 
palace.  After  the  treaty  with  which  the  war  concluded, 
Tientsin  became  one  of  the  ports  at  which  Europeans  are 
allowed  to  settle,  while  the  legations  of  the  Powers  took  up 
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their  residence  at  Pekin  itself.  With  regard  to  this  step, 
the  prudence  of  which  has  been  questioned,  and  which 
involves  a certain  amount  of  inevitable  danger  in  the  case 
of  any  sudden  accident  or  catastrophe  which  might  place 
either  Pekin,  or  Tientsin  in  hands  hostile  to  Europeans,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  Pekin  is  inaccessible  from 
the  sea  for  six  months  of  the  year,  the  Peiho  being  blocked 
up  by  ice  in  the  winter,  and  that  the  same  season  prevents 
the  settlers  and  merchants  at  Tientsin  from  having  the 
protection  of  an  English  or  French  gunboat  during  the 
same  period.  Shanghai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  is  no  doubt,  as  Baron  Hiibner  says,  the  natural 
place  for  the  legations,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  French 
and  English  Governments  have  resolved  on  assuming  the 
boldest  attitude,  and  of  postponing  considerations  of  safety 
to  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  enforce  their  requests  by 
representations  at  the  seat  of  empire  itself. 

The  story  of  the  massacre  of  Tientsin  requires  some 
preliminary  description  of  the  place  itself.  The  English 
and  French  “ concessions  ” are  two  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Peiho,  here  a broad  and  rapid 
stream,  wjiich  frequently,  when  swollen  by  inundations, 
spreads  itself  over  the  surrounding  country  and  makes 
it  necessary  to  pass  from  the  city  to  the  “ concessions  ” in 
boats.  At  the  “concessions”  almost  all  the  Europeans  dwell, 
under  the  protection  of  the  consuls  of  England,  America, 
Russia,  and  the  North  German  Confederacy.  The  city  of 
Tientsin  with  its  faubourgs  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Peiho,  which  is  here  joined  by  a river  coming  from  the 
south,  which  connects  it  with  the  great  canal  of  China. 
But  there  is  a large  faubourg  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Peiho,  and  in  this,  fronting  the  river,  the  French  had  built 
a fine  church  called  the  Cathedral,  close  to  which  was  their 
consulate  and  the  establishment  of  the  Lazarist  Fathers,  to 
which  an  orphanage  was  attached.  Near  the  consulate  of 
France  was  the  yamen  or  official  residence  of  a personage 
who  plays  a great  part  in  the  story,  Chung-how,  the 
“ Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Ports,”  a man  of  high  rank 
and  birth,  charged  with  the  management  of  all  that 
Concerned  foreigners  and  the  relations  of  the  Government 
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-with  them.  Chung-how,  however,  had  no  jurisdiction, 
civil  or  military,  over  the  Chinese  themselves.  A long 
way  from  the  Lazarists  and  the  French  consulate,  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  faubourgs  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  native  population,  was 
the  small  church  and  residence  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Vincent 
de  Paul,  who  had  charge  of  a hospital  and  an  orphanage 
for  girls.  They  were  ten  in  number,  six  French,  two 
Belgians,  one  Italian,  and  one  Irish.  A few  other  European 
residents,  engaged  in  trade,  lived  also  in  the  town  itself ; 
altogether  they  hardly  exceeded  the  number  of  the  Sisters. 
As  we  have  mentioned  that  Chung-how,  the  commissioner, 
had  no  regular  jurisdiction  in  Tientsin,  we  must  add  that 
there  were  plenty  of  officials  who  had.  There  was  the 
governor-general  of  the  province,  absent  at  the  time,  and 
the  administrative  head,  the  toatai ; the  prefect,  chih-fu , of 
the  township  of  Tientsin  ; and  the  mayor  or  city  magistrate, 
the  chih-huen.  The  latter  is  in  China,  it  would  seem,  the 
most  responsible  person  on  the  spot,  and  has  the  greatest 
influence  with  the  population. 

The  population  of  Tientsin  has  been  variously  estimated, 
the  estimates  ranging  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  nine 
hundred  thousand.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
a few  weeks  before  the  massacre,  there  had  been  no  sign 
of  ill-feeling  on  their  part  towards  the  few  Europeans,  who, 
like  the  Sisters  and  the  tradesmen  already  mentioned,  lived 
in  security  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  The  Sisters,  in 
particular,  were  generally  respected  and  beloved.  The 
Superior,  the  Sceur  Marie,  was  often  invited  to  assist  the 
sick  in  Chinese  houses,  and  to  visit  the  poor.  She  was  well 
known  even  in  the  villages  round  about  There  were, 
however,  some  hostile  elements  in  the  population,  notably 
the  class  which  is  so  important  in  China,  and  which  we  may 
succeed  in  reproducing  in  England  if  we  carry  out  the  pro* 
posals  which  are  made  for  giving  every  post  of  every  kind 
by  competitive  examination,  and  develope  to  the  utmost 
our  system  of  State  education.  This  class,  in  the  despatches 
from  China,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “ literates,”  the  men 
of  letters,  the  graduates,  and  the  like.  It  has  always  been 
distinguished  by  its  intense  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  its 
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members  are  probably  as  ready  to  shed  European  blood 
on  every  occasion  that  presents  itself  as  a “ literate”  of  the 
English  press  is  ready  on  every  occasion  that  presents  itself 
to  slander  Catholics.2  These  “literates”  or  graduates  were 
at  the  head  of  the  most  turbulent  sets  of  men  in  Tientsin, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  huo-hui  and  imin  respectively. 
The  kuo-kui  are  forty-eight  corporations,  confraternities, 
or  guilds  of  firemen,  who  seem  to  occupy  an  important 
position  in  Chinese  cities,  forming  a sort  of  Trades’  union 
force,  which  can  be  manoeuvred  by  its  leaders  for  purposes 
very  different  from  the  promotion  of  trade  or  the  extinction 
of  fire.  The  imin  are  composed  of  former  “volunteers” 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  in  the  war  against  the 
Taeping  rebels.  They  are  enrolled  in  a regular  force,  and 
are  allowed  to  carry  arms — the  sort  of  men  who  formed 
the  main  strength  of  the  Commune  at  Paris.  These  men 
were,  as  we  have  said,  as  well  as  the  “fire  brigades,”  at 
the  command  of  the  mandarin  class.  These  constituted 
what  may  be  called  the  normal  elements  of  disorder  in  the 
population  of  Tientsin.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
these  elements  had  received  an  addition  in  the  arrival  of 
a man  capable  of  giving  them  a direct  aim  and  setting 
them  in  motion.  This  was  a certain  general,  by  name 
Chen-kwo-shuai.  He  had  been  a rebel  leader,  and  had 
deserted  his  companions  in  rebellion.  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  the  commander  of  an  irregular 
force  under  the  Government  of  which  he  was,  as  Baron 
Hiibner  says,  “at  once  the  terror  and  the  disgrace.  He 
was  adored  by  the  populace  of  the  capital,  and  had  made 
himself  remarkable  in  the  provinces  by  his  acts  of  violence 
and  by  his  hostility  to  Europeans.  No  official  duty  called 
him  to  Tientsin.  He  came  on  his  own  authority,  followed 
by  a band  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  ruffians.  His 
intentions  soon  disclosed  themselves.” 

* In  an  article  in  the  Times  (August  27)  oft  the  French  Pilgrimage,  we  find 
the  following  deliberate  calumny  against  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
“ Its  high  officials  are  going  out  of  their  way  to  proclaim  facts  in  which  they  do 
not  believe , to  get  up  demonstrations  at  which  they  must  laugh,  and  to  hold 
out  promises  which  they  know  to  be  illusory.”  Here  is  a distinct  assertion 
that  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  deliberate  liars. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  an 
intensely  superstitious  population,  among  whom,  moreover,, 
phenomena  such  as  those  which  are  connected  in  common 
opinion  with  sorcery  and  magic  may  often  in  reality  occur 
to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  found  in  Christian  countries. 
No  one  who  reads  carefully  the  accounts  given  us  of  such 
countries  as  China,  India,  Japan,  and  others  under  similar 
conditions  as  to  religion  and  civilization,  by  travellers  of 
authority,  can  well  doubt  that  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  occurrences  among  their  inhabitants  because  we  see 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Europe  would  hardly  be  less  absurd 
than  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  plague  of  leprosy  because 
it  has  died  out  among  us.  We  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  to  the  mind  even  of  an  official  among  the  Chinese, 
what  we  might  call  the  rankest  superstition  would  not  be 
an  impossibility.  Much  more  would  it  be  easy  to  influence 
the  mind  of  the  populace  against  strangers  in  blood  and 
in  creed  by  inventions,  of  which  charges  of  sorcery  formed 
the  staple.  Such,  at  all  events,  were  the  reports  which 
first,  about  the  middle  of  May,  1870,  changed  the  apparent 
tranquillity  and  serenity  of  the  European  residents  in 
Tientsin  into  alarm  and  apprehension.  It  was  put  about 
that  children  had  disappeared.  They  must  have  been 
stolen  by  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  missionaries,  and 
the  Sisters  must  have  killed  them  for  wicked  purposes.3 
Such  reports  had  been  spread  before,  and  had  died  away. 
They  were  founded  on  malice  and  superstition,  and  on  the 
readiness  with  which  the  good  Sisters  received  the  orphans 
which  were  brought  to  them.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that 
no  less  a person  than  the  representative  of  England  at 
* Pekin  was  so  little  superior  to  his  sectarian  prejudices  as 
to  believe  that  the  Sisters  had  been  imprudent  in  this 
respect4  This  time  the  reports  did  not  die  away,  and  the 

* The  purpose  imputed  was  that  charms  and  philtres  might  be  made  out  of 
the  eyes,  hearts,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

4 Mr.  Wade  takes  care  in  his  despatches  to  insist  on  the  readiness  of  the 
Chinese  to  believe  the  charge  of  kidnapping  children  for  unholy  purposes, 
and  he  gives  his  own  experience  of  high  Chinese  officials  as  his  reason  for  his 
opinion.  It  appears  to  us  that  his  intercourse  with  Chinese  officials  has  had 
some  effect  in  blunting  his  perceptions  as  to  the  Christian  duty  of  rescuing,  if 
possible,  the  thousands  of  infants  who  are  simply  murdered  every  year  in  China 
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attitude  of  the  population  towards  the  Sisters,  who  still 
moved  freely  about  on  their  errands  of  charity,  was  cold  and 
suspicious.  As  it  so  often  happens,  an  epidemic  among 
the  children  in  the  orphanage  came  just  at  the  moment 
to  confirm  the  popular  distrust  Many  of  the  poor 
orphans  had  to  be  carried  to  the  cemetery,  which  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  adjoining  the  church  of 
the  Lazarist  Fathers.  For  several  successive  mornings, 
a crowd  collected  in  the  cemetery,  graves  were  opened, 
and  the  remains  of  Christian  corpses  were  outraged.  P£re 
Ch^vrier,  the  Superior  of  the  mission,  caught  a man  in 
the  act  of  violating  a grave,  and  took  him  at  once  to  the 
consulate.  The  consul,  M.  Fontanier,  who  paid  for  his 

on  account  of  the  barbarous  selfishness  of  the  parents.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  heard  of  the  sins  which  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  a country. 
We  find  in  the  official  papers  ( China , i.,  1871)  Mr.  Lay,  the  acting  consul  at 
Tientsin,  writing  to  Mr. Wade  (June  20,  the  day  before  the  massacre) — “The 
Sisters  of  Charity  have  been  very  stupid  in  buying  children,  and  so  on  : and 
the  old  cry  has  been  raised,  that  they  do  this  for  an  unholy  purpose.”  Still, 
Mr.  Lay  attributed  the  outbreak  to  general  hatred  of  foreigners.  Mr.  Wade 
writes  to  him  (July  2) — “ In  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrive,  namely,  that 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  hatred  of  foreigners  in  general,  rather  than  the 
belief  that  children  were  being  stolen  for  unholy  purposes,  and  that  the  cry 
was  raised  against  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  want  of  some  other  or  better  cry,  I 
do  not  concur.”  [Mr.  Wade  was  safe  at  Pekin,  Mr.  Lay  on  the  spot,  in  danger, 
at  Tientsin.]  “I  feel  it  my  duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  express  my  conviction 
that  had  there  been  nothing  to  suggest  a suspicion  that  children  were  being 
kidnapped,  there  would  have  been  no  popular  excitement,  and  that  the  excite- 
ment aroused  by  such  a suspicion  would  not  have  taken  the  direction  it  did, 
had  not  the  practice  of  receiving  large  numbers  of  children  into  the  Sisters’ 
hospital  supplied  the  Chinese,  in  their  ignorance,  with  a prirnd  facie  case 
against  these  unfortunate  women.”  Unfortunate,  indeed!  They  endeavour 
to  rescue  Chinese  children  from  certain  death,  and  in  a great  number  of  cases, 
no  doubt,  the  poor  children  are  too  weak  to  be  rescued,  and  die  in  the  orphan- 
age. Then  the  Chinese  accuse  them  of  sorcery  for  their  act  of  charity,  and 
the  representative  of  a Christian  Power  blames  them  for  having  brought  their 
fate  on  themselves.  All  the  time  Mr.  Wade  was  wrong  as  to  the  facts — which 
he  probably  thought  it  beneath  him  to  ascertain.  The  charge  against  the 
Sisters  was,  as  Baron  Hiibner  tells  us,  universally  condemned  by  the  European 
residents  at  Tientsin,  and  Mr.  Wade  is  forced,  after  a time,  to  retract  it  to  Lord 
Clarendon.  “ My  impression  that  the  original  cause  of  the  excitement  was  the 
belief  that  the  children  received  by  the  hapless  Sisters  of  Mercy”  [they  were 
Fiiles  de  la  Charite,  but  Mr. Wade  does  not  know  the  difference]  “were  taken 
into  their  orphanage  for  unholy  uses  remains  unshaken  ; but  I am  assured 
that  it  is  incorrect  to  assert  that  any  of  these  infants  were,  as  I had  thought, 
purchased  by  the  Sisters  ” (China,  i.,  1871,  p.  66). 
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temerity  and  negligence  with  his  life,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  violent  temper,  and  when  P&re  Ch^vrier  implored 
him  to  take  at  once  the  measures  which  would  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  agitation,  he  refused  to  listen,  and  ordered  his 
unfortunate  countryman  out  of  the  house. 

It  appears  to  be  a fact,  quite  as  well  ascertained  as 
the  superstitious  character  of  the  Chinese,  that  it  is  seldom 
or  never  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  magistrates,  even 
in  a city  like  Tientsin,  or  of  the  central  Government,  to 
put  a stop  to  popular  disturbance  by  a proclamation. 
This  fact,  in  the  present  history,  is  attested  by  the  evident 
faith  which  the  British  consul,  the  French  missioners,  and 
the  French  consul  himself,  evince  in  these  letters  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  such  a measure  when  taken  in  earnest  by 
the  authorities.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when,  after  all  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  some  English  gunboats  had  arrived 
in  the  river,  Chung  put  forward  a proclamation  to  calm  the 
people,  tranquillity  followed  immediately.  We  shall  see, 
moreover,  presently,  the  bad  effect  upon  the  populace  of 
a proclamation  which  was  certainly  not  designed  to  allay 
irritation  against  foreigners.  This  power  of  the  ruling 
officials  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  our  estimate 
of  what  followed.  P&re  Chdvriers  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
move  M.  Fontanier  to  action  by  a strong  representation 
to  the  authorities,  which  would,  no  doubt,  if  they  had 
acted  loyally,  have  had  the  result  of  preventing  the 
outbreak,  was  followed  by  several  days  of  growing 
agitation  and  danger.  The  calumnious  rumours  were 
acquiring  force  and  consistency,  the  attitude  of  the  people 
grew  still  more  hostile.  On  the  14th  of  June,  ten  days 
after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Catholic  cemetery,  the 
Sup^rieure  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  went  with  another 
Sister — Alice  O'Sullivan,  the  only  British  subject  in  the 
community — to  implore  M.  Fontanier  to  appeal  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  consul  again  refused.  The  time, 
he  thought,  had  not  come  to  make  the  application.  Never- 
theless, when,  two  days  after,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
(June  16)  arrived,  there  were  no  women  to  be  seen  at  mass, 
and  the  Christians  who  were  able  to  attend  were  stricken 
with  panic.  Already  P&re  Ch^vrier  was  warned  of  the 
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danger,  and  that  there  was  a regular  organization  on  foot 
to  produce  disturbances.  The  good  Father,  hopeless 
of  any  favourable  result  from  his  own  application  to 
M.  Fontanier,  went  off  to  the  “ concessions  ” and  implored 
the  intervention  of  the  Russian  consul,  M.  Skatschkoff. 
He  begged  him  to  see  M.  Fontanier,  and  then,  in  con- 
junction with  him,  make  an  application  to  Chung.  The 
Russian  consul  at  once  went  to  his  French  colleague,  but 
M.  Fontanier  was  “ not  at  home.”  M.  Skatschkoff  left  in 
writing  a request  for  an  interview,  and  the  next  day 
M.  Fontanier  went  to  return  his  call.  But  the  moment 
that  the  Russian  consul  spoke  of  the  state  of  affairs,  he 
was  told  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  his  visitor  left 
The  state  of  things  was  already  highly  critical,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  any  case  the  popular  excitement 
would  have  vented,  itself  in  acts  of  violence  unless  it  had 
been  repressed  by  the  influence  of  the  authorities.  But 
the  time  was  now  come  for  the  contrivers  of  the  plot 
against  the  priests  and  Sisters  to  make  their  game  sure, 
and  the  events  of  the  few  next  days  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
doomed  victims.  As  the  chief  accusation  which  was  now 
to  be  brought  against  them  was  afterwards  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  founded  on  deliberate  fiction, 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  trace  the  whole  series  of  previous 
occurrences  to  the  same  origin.  A girl  was  seen  following 
the  footsteps  of  a man  in  the  streets.  He  was  at  once 
seized  as  a sorcerer,  dragged  before  a magistrate,  beaten, 
and  then  released,  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  as 
there  was  no  proof  whatever  of  his  guilt  Soon  after  two 
strangers,  Chinese,  were  seen  leading  two  children  by  the 
hand.  They  were  questioned  as  to  their  intentions,  and 
at  once  took  to  flight  When  arrested,  they  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  some  Mexican  dollars — the  coins  used 
by  Europeans — and  some  drugs.  They  were  put  to  the 
torture,  and  then  confessed  that  they  had  bewitched  the 
children,  and  that  the  Sisters  had  given  them  the  dollars 
as  payment  for  their  services.  The  magistrate  {chih-huen) 
referred  the  matter  to  the  “ prefect  ” (chiA-fu),  and  the 
men  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed  More  than 
this,  the  “ chih-fu  ” issued  a proclamation  stating  what  had 
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occurred,  and  almost  in  so  many  words  exciting  the  people 
against  the  “ kidnappers.”  Although  the  Sisters  were  not 
named,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proclamation  was  aimed  at 
them.6  So  it  appears  the  people  understood  it,  for  a public 
demonstration  was  got  up  in  honour  of  the  Chih-fu,  and 
he  was  presented,  as  is  the  way  in  China,  with  a handsome 
“ official  ” umbrella,  on  which  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
were  written.  This  proclamation  must  be  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  final  act  of  the  drama  which  we  are 
considering. 

Soon  after  its  promulgation,  the  mandarin  in  command 
of  the  military  force  went  with  the  Chi-huento  Chung-how, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  charge  of  all  affairs  that 
related  to  the  Europeans.  The  Chinese  officials  accused 
the  Sisters  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge  by  public 
rumour,  and  requested  Chung  to  insist  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Christian  cemetery.  He  at  first  refused,  but 
at  last  yielded  to  pressure.  The  cemetery  was  again 
invaded,  and  several  bodies  were  disinterred.  In  the 
course  of  natural  decay,  the  eyes  of  some  of  these  corpses 
were  gone,  and  this  fact  was  insisted  on  as  a proof  of  the 
criminality  of  the  missioners.  At  the  same  time  a Christian 
of  the  literate  or  graduate  class,  who  happened  to  come  in 
from  the  country  with  one  of  his  pupils,  was  seized  and 
ill-treated.  He  was  from  a distant  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  had  a slightly  foreign  pronunciation.  He  was  accused 
of  sorcery,  and  cruelly  beaten  with  red-hot  bars  of  iron. 
There  was  not  a tittle  of  evidence  against  him,  and  the 
magistrate  handed  him  over,  half  killed,  to  the  care  of 
Ptre  Ch6vrier,  who  had  him  carried  on  a litter  to  the 
hospital  attached  to  the  church. 

Four  days  before  the  massacre,  the  day  after  Corpus 
Christi,  a still  more  significant  occurrence  aggravated 
immensely  the  popular  excitement  and  the  danger  of 

8 In  Chung’s  letter  to  the  Yamen  of  Foreign  Affairs,  two  days  before  the 
massacre,  he  states  what  appears  to  contradict  Baron  Hiibner’s  assertion  that 
the  “kidnappers”  who  had  been  executed  had  implicated  the  Sisters.  He 
says,  “Although  they  confessed  to  having  tom  out  eyes  and  hearts  for  the 
manufacture  of  drugs,  yet  their  statements  in  no  way  implicated  the 
Christians.” 
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the  Catholics.  A young  man  named  Wu-lan-chen  was 
arrested  in  a village  near  Tientsin  on  a charge  of  sorcery. 
He  made  a confession  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  himself  inveigled  by  a Christian 
attached  to  the  Cathedral,  had  been  made  a convert  by 
force,  and  had  then  been  set  to  work  with  drugs  and 
powders  to  stupefy  men  whom  he  named,  whom  he  then 
took  to  the  church  to  be  made  Christians.  He  said  that 
he  was  one  of  eight  who  were  employed  in  this  manner, 
specified  the  sum  that  was  paid  in  each  case,  and  gave  a 
number  of  details  which  need  not  be  repeated.  Wangsan, 
the  Christian  already  named,  he  denounced  as  the  head  of 
these  recruiters. 

Wangsan  was  seized  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  after 
they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  Chung-how  to 
demand  his  surrender  from  the  French  consul.  Wangsan 
was  cruelly  tortured.  The  taotai,  the  chief  local  authority, 
then  went  to  M.  Fontanier  with  a number  of  depositions 
implicating  the  missionaries,  and  demanded  leave  to  make 
an  investigation  on  the  spot.  But  the  consul  showed 
them  without  any  difficulty  that  the  charges  were  absurd 
and  malicious.  Nevertheless,  this  visit  of  the  inferior 
magistrate  was  followed  by  another  from  the  Chi-huen, 
which  issued  in  an  angry  scene,  after  which  M.  Fontanier 
refused  to  treat  in  the  matter  with  any  one  but  Chung-how. 
This  personage  came  himself  to  see  the  consul,  abused  the 
Chi-huen,  but  complained  of  his  own  want  of  power  to 
manage  the  local  authorities.  It  was  now  June  20,  the 
day  before  the  massacre.  Alarm  reigned  even  at  the 
foreign  “ concessions.”  An  English  doctor,  Fraser  by  name, 
who  used  constantly  to  visit  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters, 
was  insulted  as  he  returned  home,  and  had  to  urge  his 
horse  to  full  speed.  The  Sisters,  who  a week  before  had 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger,  were  now  quite  aware  that 
their  lives  were  in  serious  jeopardy.  They  sent  to  the 
“ concessions  ” an  English  captain  whom  they  were  nursing 
in  their  hospital.  There  was  still  time  on  June  20th  to 
save  them  if  M.  Fontanier  had  had  any  idea  of  danger. 
Mr.  Lay,  the  acting  British  consul,  wrote  on  this  day  to 
Mr.  Wade  at  Pekin  in  the  most  serious  alarm.  He  had 
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already  written  for  a gunboat  He  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  inactivity  of  the  French  consul,  and  he  had 
on  that  same  morning  written  himself  to  Chung-how,  to 
beg  him  to  issue  a proclamation  exhorting  the  people  to 
show  courtesy  and  respect  to  the  foreigners.  It  appears 
that  his  request  was  left  unnoticed. 

The  2 1 st  of  June  came.  P&re  Ch6vrier  had  exhorted 
a friend  who  survived  the  massacres,  to  come  and  hear 
mass  and  prepare  himself  for  death.  At  six  o'clock  the 
church  was  crowded  with  native  Christians,  many  of  whom 
went  to  confession  as  for  the  last  time.  The  morning 
wore  on.  At  nine  o'clock,  crowds  were  gathered  around 
the  church  and  consulate,  and  many  windows  were  broken. 
An  hour  later,  and  the  local  magistrates,  the  taotai,  the 
Chi-hu,  and  the  Chi-huen  arrived,  bringing  with  them  the 
informer  Wu-lan-chen.  P£re  Chdvrier  had  himself  requested 
that  every  investigation  should  be  made.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  their  inspection  issued  in  their 
declaring  that  they  could  find  no  ground  for  suspicion, 
and  that  when  the  informer  was  asked  to  recognize  the 
persons  and  places  which  he  had  described,  he  was 
hopelessly  confused  and  betrayed  absolute  ignorance. 
Chung-how  sent  for  P£re  Chdvrier,  and  asked  him  for 
the  future  to  report  the  names  and  origin  of  the  children 
received  in  the  school  and  orphanage  to  the  mandarins. 
The  P£re  consented  and  returned  home.  But  the  tumult 
was  increasing  in  violence.  The  members  of  the  “fire 
brigades " were  seen  among  the  people  exciting  them  to 
violence.  Pere  Chdvrier  had  all  the  doors  of  the  school 
and  residence  thrown  open,  and  invited  the  people  to 
enter  and  search  for  themselves.  At  last,  he  sent  his 
card  to  Chung,  begging  him  to  send  troops  to  protect 
the  mission,  and  retired  himself  into  the  church,  the 
doors  of  which  he  barricaded.  There,  with  one  com- 
panion, a native  priest,  he  prepared  himself  for  death. 
Each  heard  the  other’s  confession.  They  withdrew  into 
the  sacristy  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  forced,  and  from 
thence,  by  a window,  into  a little  building  in  the  court 
of  the  consul.  Then  they  were  pursued  and  put  to 
death. 
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It  was  asserted  afterwards  by  persons  who  were  on  the 
spot,  that  the  gongs  which  are  used  in  Chinese  cities  to 
alarm  the  population  in  case  of  fire  were  sounded  on  this 
day,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  corporation  of  firemen  had 
directed  the  crowd  to  the  French  church  and  consulate. 
It  is  certain  that  the  floating  bridge,  which  connects  the 
two  parts  of  the  city  on  either  side  of  the  Peiho,  might 
easily  have  been  disconnected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  distur- 
bance from  spreading  as  it  afterwards  did,  but  no  order 
for  this  was  given  till  late  in  the  day.  Thus  it  was  that 
after  Pere  Ch^vrier’s  return  from  Chung-how,  whose  yamm 
was  at  no  great  distance,  an  organized  mob  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  fate  of  the  Europeans 
was  certain  unless  the  authorities  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  interfere  at  once  with  military  force.  Up  to  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  M.  Fontanier  continued  in  his  dream  of 
security.  A friend,  M.  Thomassin,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Europe  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  on  a visit  the 
night  before.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Pekin,  where 
M.  Thomassin  held  the  post  of  interpreter  to  the  French 
legation,  and  they  had  pressed  on  to  the  consulate,  rather 
than  remain  at  the  “ concessions,”  for  the  sake  of  being 
able  to  start  that  morning  on  their  canal  voyage  to  the 
capital.  From  his  verandah,  looking  in  upon  the  church 
and  the  space  around  it,  M.  Fontanier  had  quietly  watched 
the  earliest  gathering  of  the  crowd  and  the  first  acts  of 
violence.  Then  he  sat  down  to  write  a letter,  which  he 
intended  to  send  to  the  French  representative  at  Pekin  by 
his  two  friends.  This  letter,  the  writer  and  intended 
bearers  of  which  were  in  a few  hours  to  be  outraged  and 
mutilated  corpses,  is  extant,  and  may  be  read  in  the 
English  Blue  Book  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre.6 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  coolness  with  which  M.  Fontanier 
speaks  of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  letter  ends  by  a sentence 
declaring  that  all  is  nearly  over.  “ Ce  petit  incident,  qui 
aurait  pu  prendre  une  mauvaise  tournure  sans  Intervention 
de  Tchong-Heou,  parait  aujourdhui  k peu  pr£s  termini; 
Tchong-Heou  m’ayant  en  outre  promis  d’ici  k quelques 
jours  de  publier  une  petite  proclamation  pour  apaiser  les 
esprits” 

f P.  20. 
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Une  petite  proclamation  ! M.  Fontanier  was  very  soon 
to  find  out  what  were  the  real  dispositions  towards  him  of 
the  Chinese  Commissioner  on  whom  he  placed  so  much 
reliance.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  message  sent  by 
P&re  Chevrier  to  Chung-how  with  his  card.  It  appears 
that  the  sending  of  a card  is  considered  in  China  to  give  a 
message  unusual  importance.  The  bearer  of  this  card 
seems  never  to  have  been  able  to  reach  the  yamen  of  the 
Commissioner.  About  the  same  time — he  probably  finished 
the  letter  first — M.  Fontanier  sent  the  official  attached  to 
his  person,  and  his  own  chancelier , M.  Simon,  to  Chung, 
with  a message  requesting  him  to  send  at  once  an  armed 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  church  and  his  consulate. 
Chung — he  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  perfidy  here — 
sent  some  civil  mandarins  instead.  M.  Fontanier  became 
extremely  angry,  and  ordered  them  to  return.  They  were 
barely  able  to  escape  themselves,  much  less  to  disperse  the 
crowd.  Then  the  consul  determined  to  go  to  Chung 
himself.  He  seems  at  the  time  almost  to  have  lost  his 
head,  and  eyewitnesses  of  what  followed  deposed  after- 
wards that  his  manner  was  that  of  a drunken  man.  He 
armed  himself  with  a revolver,  and  took  M.  Simon,  armed 
with  a sabre,  with  him.  He  went  out  by  a back  door,  and 
walked  to  the  yamen  of  Chung  by  bye-streets.  He  was 
seen  soon  after  leaving  his  house  in  one  of  these  streets, 
holding  a mandarin  by  his  pigtail,  and  brandishing  his 
revolver.  He  was  loading  the  unfortunate  mandarin  with 
reproaches  for  not  protecting  him.  When  he  reached 
Chung’s  residence  the  door  was  shut.  He  kicked  it  open, 
and  made  his  way  into  Chung’s  presence. 

What  followed  can  only  be  imagined,  as  Chung,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  two,  has  given  a version  of  it  which 
is  obviously  false.  He  describes  M.  Fontanier  as  using  the 
most  violent  language,  breaking  the  cups  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  room,  and  firing  off  his  pistol.  He  says  that 
he  himself  explained  to  M.  Fontanier  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  situation,  that  the  people  were  furious,  that  the 
brigades  of  firemen  were  now  assisting  in  the  disturbance, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  remain  for  safety 
in  the  yamen . M.  Fontanier,  however,  refused,  and  rushed 
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out,  accompanied  or  followed  by  some  mandarins  of  low 
rank,  whose  business  it  was  to  protect  him.  But  already 
his  servant,  and  a friend  who  had  gone  with  him,  had  been 
attacked  by  some  of  Chung’s  suite  in  the  court,  and  as 
soon  as  M.  Fontanier  put  his  foot  outside  the  yamett  he 
was  wounded  in  the  side  by  a lance.  The  Chi-huen  was 
with  him,  but  could  or  would  do  nothing  to  help  him,  and 
M.  Fontanier  in  his  rage  fired  at  him,  and  would  have 
killed  him  but  that  he  hid  himself  behind  one  of  his 
servants,  who'  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  discharge. 
The  crowd,  now  all  armed  with  pikes,  threw  themselves 
upon  M.  Fontanier  and  his  chancelier , who,  however, 
fought  their  way  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  consulate, 
where  they  were  despatched,  about  the  same  time  with 
the  two  Lazarist  Fathers  already  mentioned. 

In  the  absence  of  M.  Fontanier,  his  guests  of  the  night 
before,  M.  Thomassin  and  his  wife,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  house  of  some  Swiss  merchants. 
Unhappily  they  were  not  content  to  remain  there,  but,  as 
their  boat  was  waiting  for  them  at  a short  distance  they 
determined  on  endeavouring  to  reach  it  and  set  out  for 
Pekin.  They  were  assailed  with  a volley  of  stones,  and 
M.  Thomassin  fired  on  the  crowd.  He  was  at  once  cut 
down  and  his  wife  killed  by  a blow.  Their  bodies  were 
stripped  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Then  the  crowd 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  consulate  and  set  the  church 
on  fire.  It  was  now  about  half-past  one.  Chung-how 
then  at  last  gave  the  order  to  disconnect  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  which  the  mob  must  pass  in  order  to  reach 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  lay  the  larger 
half  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  church, 
convent,  and  orphanage  of  the  Sister  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul.  It  is  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  general 
Chen-kwo-shuai,  who  demanded  a passage  at  the  head 
of  the  band  of  rioters,  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
order,  but,  as  the  gongs  had  sounded  to  collect  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  as  the  whole  affair  was 
thoroughly  organized,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  at  that 
late  stage  of  the  bloody  work  anything  could  have  saved 
the  Sisters. 
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These  good  religious  had  been  almost  in  a state  of 
siege  for  three  days.  A crowd  surrounded  their  house, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  communicate  with  the 
Lazarist  Fathers  or  the  consulate.  They  might,  as  Baron 
Hiibner  remarks,  have  retired  under  the  cover  of  night  to 
the  “concessions,”  where  they  would  have  been  them- 
selves in  comparative  safety,  but  this  would  have  been  to 
abandon  the  orphans  and  the  sick  under  their  care.  So 
they  remained  at  their  post — to  die.  It  was  half-past 
two  when  the  crowd  of  murderers  arrived  at  the  convent, 
crying — “Death  to  the  French!  death  to  the  foreigners!” 
They  at  once  set  the  convent  on  fire  and  smashed  in  the 
doors.  The  Superieure  stood  before  them  : she  was  run 
through  by  a lance  and  cut  to  pieces  by  swords.  The 
rest  of  the  community  were  hunted  down  wherever  they 
took  to  flight — in  garden,  cellar,  or  dispensary — and,  as  it 
is  hoped  by  those  who  have  made  inquiries  on  the  spot, 
killed  instantly.  It  is  remarkable  that  but  few  fragments 
of  their  bodies  were  ever  recovered  ; they  seem  to  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  carried  off*  as  charms.  The 
children  were  seized  and  imprisoned — a fact  which  seems 
to  convict  the  Chinese  authorities  of  complicity  in  the 
crime.  These  poor  girls  were  examined,  in  hopes  that 
they  might  be  intimidated  into  making  some  statement 
against  the  good  Sisters  who  had  been  as  mothers  to  them. 
All  efforts  were  in  vain.  Another  fact  of  the  same  import 
is  recorded.  Many  native  Christians  were  massacred,  but 
one  woman  was  thrown  into  the  river  and  then  rescued  on 
condition  that  she  would  promise  to  depose  that  she  had 
been  bewitched  by  the  Sisters.  Several  Protestant  chapels 
were  destroyed.  Some  French  merchants  and  ladies,  and  two 
or  three  Russians,  were  also  killed.  The  day's  proceedings 
ended  as  formally  as  they  had  begun.  The  tam-tam  sounded 
a retreat,  the  brigade  of  firemen  formed  themselves  in  march- 
ing order  and  returned  home,  and  the  angry  multitudes 
dispersed.  A heavy  rain  fell  during  the  afternoon  ; perhaps 
it  prevented  an  attack  on  the  European  “ concessions.” 

We  should  very  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article  if 
we  were  to  attempt  any  narrative  of  what  followed  upon 
the  outrages  which  have  just  been  set  before  the  reader. 

VOL.  xix.  w 
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Abundant  materials  for  such  an  account  exist  in  the 
Parliamentary  Blue  Book  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  Baron  Hiibner,  whom  we  have  in  the  main 
followed,  gives  a short  summary.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  although  here  and  there  in  the  Chinese  Empire 
some  minor  outrages  against  Christians  took  place,  the 
Government  was  able  easily  to  put  them  down,  and  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  European  residents  in  Tientsin 
and  other  places  of  apparent  danger.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  always  in  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment— at  least,  under  ordinary  circumstances — to  calm 
popular  violence  by  a proclamation  which  shows  that  the 
rulers  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  intention  to  prevent 
or  to  punish  disturbances.  It  is  not  the  less  true  that 
an  impression  has  always  existed  among  the  majority  of 
the  European  residents  in  the  ports  of  China,  that  the 
occurrence  at  Tientsin  was  meant  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  massacres,  of  which  the  foreigners  generally 
were  to  have  been  the  victims.  It  has  also  been  widely 
believed  that  the  plan  of  those  who  arranged  the  plot 
included  the  removal  of  Prince  Kung  and  his  colleagues 
from  supreme  power,  if  not  the  deposition  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  as  too  favourable  to  the  strangers.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  these  surmises,  it  is  certain  that  the 
remonstrances  of  the  European  Ministers,  as  well  as  the 
general  attitude  assumed  by  the  foreigners  in  consequence 
of  the  Tientsin  massacres,  forced  on  the  Government 
exertions  which  were  successful  in  preventing  the  further 
progress  of  the  intended  plot.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
see,  that  the  Chinese  Government  proceeded  with  much 
reluctance  and  caution  in  the  measures  which  it  was  forced 
to  take  in  punishment  of  the  outrage.  These  measures 
were  by  no  means  all  that  was  demanded  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  representatives  of  the  aggrieved  Powers.  It 
was  four  months  before  any  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
the  two  local  officials  who  were  most  to  blame,  the 
Chih-fu  and  the  Chih-huen.  They  were  sent  to  the 
frontiers  to  serve  as  common  soldiers,  and,  after  a time, 
further  condemned  to  hard  labour.  Their  lives  were 
spared,  though  demanded  by  the  representative  of  France. 
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Cheng-kwo-shuai,  the  general  who  was  more  than  suspected 
of  having  instigated  and  encouraged  the  rioters,  was 
formally  tried  and  acquitted.  Twenty  poor  wretches, 
who  confessed  to  having  taken  part  in  the  massacre, 
were  executed,  and  several  others  exiled  for  a term  of 
years,  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
taels  was  paid,  and  a proclamation  was  sent  over  the 
Empire  recounting  what  had  passed  and  threatening 
punishment  in  cases  of  any  similar  misdeeds. 

The  most  important  diplomatic  result  of  the  affair 
of  Tientsin  was  a circular  presented  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  the  several  foreign  Powers  with  which 
it  has  treaties  existing,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  dispersed  over  the  Empire.  When 
we  say  Christian  missionaries,  we  mean,  almost  exclu- 
sively, Catholic.  The  Protestant  missionaries  in  China 
are  numerous,  but  as  a rule  they  do  not  venture  into 
the  country  itself.  They  remain  in  the  “treaty”  ports, 
where  they  are  accused  by  the  natives  of  devoting  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  pursuit  of  riches  by  means  of  trade. 
This  may  not  be  the  case  universally ; but  it  is  curious 
that  among  the  claims  made  on  the  indemnity  paid  by 
the  Chinese  after  the  outrage  of  Tientsin,  there  should 
be  found  one  for  the  loss  incurred  by  the  missionaries 
on  account  of  the  interruption  of  their  sale  of  the  Bible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  missionaries,  of  whom 
there  are  about  five  hundred  in  China,  are  said  by 
Mr.  Medhurst  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  some  of  the  numerous 
Christian  missions  which  there  exist,  many  of  which  date 
from  the  first  period  of  missionary  labour  there,  the  period 
which  passed  before  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  the  subsequent  Revolution  in  France  and 
Europe.  It  is  there  that  these  missionaries,  for  the  most 
part,  labour,  there  that  they  build  their  churches,  found 
orphanages  and  schools,  and  exercise  over  their  flock,  from 
the  necessary  circumstances  of  the  case,  a sort  of  authority 
as  well  as  a sort  of  protection  which  may  very  likely  be 
frequently  displeasing  to  the  Chinese  officials  themselves. 
This  is  said  by  hostile  critics  to  have  been  especially  the 
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case  since  the  last  war  and  the  treaties  between  China 
on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  England  on  the  other. 
A clause  in  the  French  treaty  sanctioned  claims  that 
might  be  made  by  missionaries  for  property  which  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  in  times  of  persecution,  and 
when  action  has  been  taken  under  this  clause  it  has  been 
considered  as  a mark  of  arrogance  and  domineering 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  Altogether, 
the  Chinese  “case,”  so  to  speak,  against  them  comes  to 
this — that  they  form  a sort  of  independent  body  in  the 
State  itself,  that  they  so  far  render  government  difficult, 
that  they  encourage  insubordination  and  disloyalty  by 
protecting  the  members  of  their  flocks  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  local  mandarin,  and  the  like. 

Here  again  we  must  repeat  a remark  which  we  made  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  arguments  against  the  Church  are 
much  the  same  in  the  far  East  and  in  Europe  itself,  and 
the  complaints  made  against  her  ministers  are  little  varied 
in  the  mouths  of  Chinese  mandarins  and  in  those  of  the 
agents  of  the  so  called  Christian  Empires  of  Russia  or  of 
Germany.  Everywhere  we  find  the  same  monotonous 
strain,  which  echoes  so  faithfully  the  attempts  of  the 
Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  to  make  Pilate  believe  that 
our  Lord  was  a danger  to  the  State,  and  that  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge  were  crimes  of  a political  character. 
The  complaints  and  proposals  of  the  Chinese  Government 
are  summarized  by  Baron  Hiibner,7  and  may  be  read  at 
full  length  in  one  of  the  papers  presented  to  the  English 
Parliament.8  They  are  very  much  of  a repetition  of  a 
proposal  addressed  some  years  before  to  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  by  the  same  Government,  and  show  very  clearly 
what  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  Christian  civilization  in 
China  really  find  to  object  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
missionaries.  We  have  already  hinted  at  some  of  the 
main  charges.  We  may  sum  them  up  in  a few  lines 
taken  from  the  despatch  of  a Protestant  representative, 
Mr.  Low,  the  American  Minister  at  Pekin — 

Had  they  stated  their  complaints  in  brief,  without  circumlocution, 
and  stripped  of  all  useless  veroage,  they  would  have  charged  that  the 

7 T.  ii.,  § 30,  seq.  8 China , L,  1872. 
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Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  when  residing  away  from  the  open 
ports,  claim  to  occupy  a semi-official  position,  which  places  them  on 
an  equality  with  the  provincial  officer ; that  they  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Chinese  officials  over  native  Christians,  which  practically  removes 
this  class  from  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  rulers  ; that  their  action  in 
this  regard  shields  the  native  Christians  from  the  penalties  of  the  , 
law,  and  thus  holds  out  inducements  for  the  lawless  to  join  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  largely  taken  advantage  of ; that  orphan 
asylums  are  filled  with  children  by  the  use  of  improper  means,  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  when  parents,  guardians,  and  friends  visit 
these  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  children,  their  requests 
for  examination  and  restitution  are  denied  ; and  lastly,  that  the 
French  Government,  while  it  does  not  claim  for  its  missionaries  any 
right  of  this  nature  by  virtue  of  treaty,  its  agents  and  representatives 
wink  at  these  unlawful  acts,  and  secretly  uphold  the  missionaries.  If 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  officials  could  be  stated  in  a direct  and 
courageous  way,  instead  of  proposing  rules  for  the  governance  of 
missionaries,  they  would  demand  a revision  of  the  treaties  by  which 
the  right  of  exterritoriality  would  be  withdrawn  from  missionaries 
when  they  go  beyond  the  places  open  to  trade  where  foreign  consuls 
reside.9 

This  extract  puts  the  Chinese  case  in  the  most  favour- 
able light  But  the  Chinese  proposals  and  complaints  go 
beyond  what  Mr.  'Low  said  for  them,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  short  summary  (from  a despatch  of  Mr.Wade 
to  Lord  Granville10)  of  the  demands  made  in  the  memo- 
randum which  accompanied  the  circular. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  note.  Appended  to  it  is  a Memorandum 
containing  eight  Articles,  in  which  are  set  forth  various  griefs,  each 
Article  being  supplemented  by  a note  purporting  to  supply  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge  preferred. 

Article  1 recommends  the  entire  suppression  of  the  foreign  Or- 
phelinats ; if  this  be  impossible,  the  exclusion  of  all  but  Christian 
children,  in  any  case  registration  of  the  children,  and  free  admission 
of  their  friends.  The  present  secrecy  of  proceedings  in  the  asylums 
provokes  suspicion.  The  common  people  still  believe  in  the  removal 
of  the  children’s  hearts  and  eyes.  These  Orphelinats  besides  are 
really  not  wanted,  for  similar  asylums  abound  in  China. 

Article  2 protests  against  the  appearance  of  women  in  the  same 
chapels  as  the  men,  and  against  the  employment  of  female  missionaries. 

Article  3 assails  the  missionaries’  independence  of  the  laws,  their 
assumption  of  power  and  position,  the  oppression  of  the  people  not 
Christian,  their  abuse  of  Confucianism,  by  which  they  exasperate  the 
people. 

It  complains  equally  of  the  assumption  of  independence  by  the 
Christian  congregations,  their  refusal  to  render  certain  service  as 

9 P.  24.  There  are  certain  slips  in  the  use  of  the  Queen’s  English  in  this 
extract,  but,  perhaps,  the  President’s  English  does  not  recognize  the  laws  of 
the  three  concords. 

10  P.  3. 
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subjects  of  the  Empire,  to  pay  revenue  to  Government,  to  pay  rents 
to  individuals.  In  all  such  refusals  they  are  supported  by  their 
missionaries,  who  interfere  in  suits  before  the  Courts.  Betrothals 
are  also  repudiated  by  Christians,  and  their  alienation  of  property 
produces*  family  feuds. 

Articles  4 complains  of  the  demands  made  for  indemnity  over 
and  above  the  punishment  of  offenders,  while  Christians  offending 
are  withheld  from  justice  by  missionaries.  Missionaries  so  offending 
should  be  required  to  undergo  the  same  punishment  as  the  offender, 
otherwise  to  leave  the  country. 

Article  5 would  regulate  the  use  of  their  passports  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, prevent  their  transfer,  and  limit  the  area  of  the  holder’s 
movements,  the  penalty  of  disobedience  being  deportation. 

Article  6 condemns  the  reception  as  converts  of  men  whose 
characters  cannot  be  guaranteed.  Bad  Christians  should  be  expelled, 
and  a return  of  all  Christians  should  be  periodically  made. 

In  the  note  to  this  Article  some  instances  are  given  of  the  admis- 
sion of  rebel  leaders  and  other  disreputable  people  into  the  Church, 
and  of  their  subsequent  lawless  conduct,  in  one  case  quoted,  ap- 
parently under  missionary  protection. 

Article  7 denounces  the  arrogation  by  missionaries  of  official 
attributions  in  intercourse  and  correspondence.  They  should  accept, 
it  urges,  the  status  of  Chinese  literati  in  both.  Cases  are  cited  in 
the  note  of  their  assuming  the  use  of  seals,  or  titles,  or  forms  of 
correspondence  to  which  they  had  no  right. 

Article  8 and  last  deals  with  the  restitution  of  property  formerly 
belonging  to  Christians  (and  now  claimed  by  the  Church  under 
Article  VI.  of  the  Convention  of  i860).  Buildings  are  demanded 
back  without  reference  to  popular  sympathies  or  prejudices  ; some 
that  have  passed  through  many  hands  since  the  Christians,  the 
original  proprietors,  sold  them  ; some  that  their  purchasers  have 
greatly  improved  them.  The  missionaries  will  pay  nothing,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a house  they  claim  is  in  ruins,  they  seek  to 
exact  money  for  the  repair  of  it 

Mr.  Wade — though  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  though  declaring  that  he,  as  representative 
of  England,  had  nothing  to  say  to  most  of  the  allegations, 
as  they  did  not  apply  to  Protestant  missionaries — did,  in 
reality,  in  his  answers  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  show 
that  in  most  cases  there  was  little  or  no  ground  for  these 
proposals.  We  shall  give  his  words  as  to  the  several  articles. 
About  the  orphanages  he  says — 

Article  1 relates  to  the  infant  asylums.  Protestant  missionaries 
have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  established  any  such  asylums,  but  I am 
assured  that,  in  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  objection  is  ever 
made  to  the  visits  of  the  parents  or  friends  of  an  infant  Many  of 
these,  at  the  same  time,  have  neither  friend  nor  parent  They  are 
children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  all.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  who  would  become  security  for  the  unfortunate  outcasts 
who  have  been  left  by  the  wayside  to  die. 
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As  to  the  attendance  of  women  at  chapel,  and  the 
question  of  “ female  missionaries,”  he  says  that  no  Govern- 
ment will  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  its  females  from 
China,  and  that  women  are  as  much  bound  to  do  good 
to  others  as  men. 

As  to  the  question  of  decorum,  your  Excellency  is  evidently  not 
aware,  in  the  first  place,  that  during  service,  Christian  chapels, 
Protestant  and  Romish  alike,  are  open  to  all,  non-Christians  as  well 
as  Christians,  who  will  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
service  ; that  there  are  no  doings  in  either  that  any  outsider  is  not  free 
to  observe  ; and  that  in  the  Romish  places  of  worship  in  China  the 
sexes,  out  of  deference  to  Chinese  feeling  on  the  subject,  are  generally 
if  not  always  separated.  I have  seen  this  with  my  own  eyes  at 
Shanghae,  and  I believe  that  it  is  the  rule  in  their  chapels  elsewhere. 

On  the  charge  as  to  the  assumptions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries— 

I am  assured  by  the  Representative  of  France  that  although  he 
considers  it  most  desirable  that  the  Romish  Bishops  and  their  mis- 
sionaries should  have  such  access  to  the  chief  authorities  of  jurisdictions 
as  will  enable  them  to  represent  any  wrong  done  to  their  congregations 
in  the  matter  of  religious  freedom,  the  French  Legation  does  not 
recognize  the  claim  of  the  same  ecclesiastics  to  interfere  between  the 
Chinese  Christian  and  his  official  in  any  question  in  which  the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion  is  not  affected. 

If,  as  it  is  alleged,  foreign  missionaries  are  in  the  habit  of  inter- 
posing in  suits,  civil  or  criminal,  or  of  forcing  themselves,  either  in 
person  or  correspondence,  upon  the  authorities  in  a manner  disre- 
spectful or  offensive,  the  remedy,  it  appears  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter.  The  authority  outraged  has  but  to  complain  to  the  nearest 
Consul,  or  through  the  yamfu,  to  the  Legation  of  the  country  to  which 
the  missionary  belongs. 

In  the  matter  of  subscriptions  for  public  purposes,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  may  be  some  confusion  between  the  classes  of  contributions. 
His  conversion  to  Christianity  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  foreign 
Governments,  in  any  way  affect  the  Chinese  proselyte’s  subordination 
to  the  officers  of  his  Government,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  will 
certainly  not  be  held  to  exempt  him  from  taxation.  But  from  certain 
contributions  which  his  fellow-countrymen  impose  upon  themselves  he 
cannot  but  be  exempted,  and  the  Chinese  Government  is  bound  to 
secure  his  exemption,  because,  by  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  it  has 
engaged  to  secure  to  any  person  practising  or  preaching  Christianity 
within  its  dominions  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion.  The  Chinese 
have  faith  in  much  that  the  Christian  does  not  believe  in,  and  when 
they  compel  a Christian  to  take  part  in  ceremonies  condemned  by 
his  religion,  or  to  subscribe  funds  in  aid  of  the  celebration  of  such 
ceremonies,  they  are  interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion, 
and  against  such  interference  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

The  fourth  article  Mr.  Wade  answers  by  some  remarks 
on  the  difference  between  European  and  Chinese  codes  and 
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proceedings  at  law,  adding,  “ I am  at  a loss  to  understand 
how  any  missionary  can  prevent  the  arrest  of  a Chinese 
chaiged  with  an  offence  against  the  law.  Should  a mission- 
ary attempt  such  interference,  the  proper  course,  as  I have 
before  observed,  would  be  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
Consul  or  Minister  of  his  nationality.”  He  passes  over  as 
hardly  worthy  of  remark  the  article  relating  to  the  pass- 
ports. His  answer  to  Article  6 is  in  these  words — 

In  Article  6 it  is  proposed  .that  no  Chinese  of  bad  character  should 
be  allowed  to  embrace  Christianity ; and  instances  are  given  of 
persons  in  the  far-west  provinces,  who,  after  entering  the  profession,, 
continued  to  commit  the  gravest  offences.  If  this  be  the  fact,  why 
were  the  offenders  not  seized,  and  tried  by  the  district  authorities? 
It  is  vain  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  inaction  upon  the  few  missionaries 
in  their  jurisdictions.  They  have  not  hesitated  on  occasion  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  the  missionaries  themselves.  In  Kweichow,  only 
the  year  before  last,  three  Romish  missionaries  were  seized  by  the 
authorities,  and  one  of  them  died  of  the  ill  treatment  he  received.  I 
do  not  understand  how  the  power  of  the  mandarins  can  be  less  over 
their  own  countrymen. 

As  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  good  men  from  the  profession,  the 
Christian  religion,  as  every  treaty  sets  forth,  is  for  the  teaching  of  men 
to  become  virtuous.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  its  teachers,  like  the 
philosopher  Mencius,  to  turn  away  none  who  desire  to  be  converted. 
“ not  to  scan  the  past,  neither  to  reject  those  who  tender  themselves? v 

If  Chinese  break  the  law  once  more,  their  profession  as  Christians 
will  not  screen  them  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  ; and  so  with  reference 
to  registration,  if  the  Chinese  Government  chooses  to  oblige  all  its 
subjects  professing  Christianity  to  register  themselves  in  any  special 
fashion,  it  has,  no  doubt,  the  power  to  do  this.  But  I do  not  see  that 
it  can  expect  the  foreign  missionary  to  become  its  registering  officer. 

Mr.  Wade  says  but  little  as  to  the  seventh  article. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  understand  that  bishops  and  vicars 
apostolic  must  occasionally  use  seals  and  give  an  official 
air  to  their  acts  of  jurisdiction,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
entirely  in  the  spiritual  order.  The  last  article  he  waives, 
as  concerning  only  the  Govenment  of  France.  We  may 
add,  that  although  the  representative  of  England  took  the 
pains  to  answer  the  Chinese  demands  in  a manner  which, 
on  the  whole,  was  favourable  to  the  missionaries,  he  never- 
theless appears,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Granville, 
to  incline  to  a practical  abandonment  of  the  one  great 
privilege  which  the  missionaries  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
That  one  great  privilege  is  contained  in  what,  in  diplomatic 
language,  is  represented  by  the  somewhat  barbarous  word 
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exterritoriality.  The  missionaries,  like  other  foreigners, 
are  considered  as  cives  Romani — to  refer  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston’s famous  declaration — in  the  sense  that  they  are 
responsible  to  their  own  Governments,  and  not  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Chinese  tribunals  and  officials.  This  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Chinese  complaints.  The  Chinese 
have  made  this  concession  in  their  treaties,  and  they  would 
gladly  be  rid  of  it  We  fear  we  must  understand  Mr. Wade 
as  desiring  that  this  privilege  should  be  withdrawn.  He 
says  to  his  chief  in  England — 

The  papers,  especially  the  supplement,  are  very  badly  put  together. 
They  contain  some  statements  which  will  be  easily  contradicted, 
and  some  imputations  which  cannot  be  sustained ; but,  taken  with 
the  matter  of  many  a long  conversation  on  the  same  subject,  to 
which  I have  listened  in  the  last  eight  years,  they  strengthen  my 
conviction  that,  to  secure  the  missionary  against  the  hostility  of 
the  lettered  class,  one  of  two  courses  must  be  pursued, — either  the 
missionary  must  be  supported,  out  and  out,  by  the  sword  of  the 
protecting  Powers,  or  he  must  be  placed  by  the  protecting  Powers 
under  restrictions  which,  whilst  leaving  him  always  as  much  latitude 
of  action  as,  if  simply  intent  on  Christianizing  China,  he  is  justified 
in  desiring,  will  yet  enable  the  Chinese  Government  to  declare  to 
those  whose  conservatism  chafes  at  the  present  pretensions  of  the 
missionary  that  he,  the  missionary,  is  not  authorized  by  the  Power 
protecting  him  to  put  forward  the  pretensions  objected  to. 

Hear,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Low,  whose  opinions  are 
somewhat  adverse  to  the  missionaries. 

I do  not  believe,  and  therefore  I cannot  affirm,  that  all  the  com- 
plaints made  against  Catholic  missionaries  are  founded  in  truth, 
reason,  or  justice  ; at  the  same  time,  I believe  that  there  is  foundation 
for  some  of  their  charges.  My  opinions,  as  expressed  in  former 
despatches  touching  this  matter,  are  confirmed  by  further  investigation. 
But  while  I see  clearly  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  candour  compels 
me  to  say  that  the  remedy  seems  to  lie  outside  and  beyond  the  scope 
of  affirmative  diplomatic  action.  Neither  will  sound  policy,  nor  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  Christian  nations,  sanction  any 
retrogression,  although  trade  and  commerce  might  be  promoted 
thereby  ; nor  will  the  dictates  of  humanity  permit  the  renunciation  of 
the  right  for  all  foreigners  that  they  shall  be  governed  and  punished 
by  their  own  laws.  But,  while  insisting  firmly  upon  these  rights,  all 
foreign  Governments  should  see  to  it  that  no  claim  be  made  by  their 
officers,  agents,  or  subjects,  for  the  extension  of  their  laws  over  the 
Chinese. 

We  may  add  that  it  is  understood  that  the  other  powders 
in  treaty  with  China  have  answered  the  circular  in  the 
sense  of  a refusal  to  abandon  the  right  in  question,  and 
that  the  French  answer — which  has  not  been  published — 
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was  particularly  energetic  and  plainspoken.  France  has 
no  very  great  commercial  interests  at  stake  in  China,  and 
is  therefore  free  from  the  temptation  to  desire  peace  at 
any  price.  Hitherto  we  believe  that,  in  China  at  least,  she 
has  in  the  main  nobly  fulfilled  her  mission  as  the  protector 
of  Christian  interests.  It  was  lately  proposed  to  put  the 
missionaries  under  the  joint  protection — and  surveillance — 
of  all  the  Powers,  but  this  plan  was  resisted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  who  all  prefer  France. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  position  of  Catholicism,  and  particularly  of  Catholic 
missionaries  and  religious  women,  in  China,  without  grave 
anxiety  on  the  one  hand,  and  much  sanguine  hope  on 
the  other.  It  is  surely  a matter  for  anxiety  that,  as  is 
clear  from  the  events  at  Tientsin,  there  is  always  a strong 
hostility  to  the  missionaries  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  so 
very  powerful  a class  as  the  mandarins,  and  that  the  people 
are  superstitious  enough  to  believe  fables  against  priests 
or  nuns  as  absurd  as  any  that  were  current  against  the 
Christians  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  bloodthirsty  enough 
to  be  ready,  as  soon  as  they  see  their  rulers  either  negligent 
in  securing  order  or  willing  to  encourage  outrage,  to  burst 
forth  into  acts  of  organized  violence  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  The  missionaries,  and  in  many 
cases  religious  women  also,  scatter  themselves  with  a 
venturesome  confidence  over  the  whole  Empire,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  opportunities  will  again  and 
again  occur  which  will  produce  tragedies  as  deplorable 
as  that  of  Tientsin.  There  is  another  power  at  work 
behind  the  mandarins  and  the  people,  and  we  see  the 
activity  of  this  power  in  the  cunning  proposals  suggested 
as  to  the  extinction  of  Christian  orphanages  and  the 
banishment  of  the  Filles  de  la  Charitd  What  is  secured 
by  the  orphanages  and  asylums  for  foundlings  in  China, 
is  the  eternal  felicity  of  thousands  of  souls  who  would 
otherwise  pass  out  of  this  world  under  the  ban  of  original 
sin.  The  salvation  of  children  by  baptism  is,  in  a certain 
sense,  the  purest  and  simplest  result  of  the  victory  of  our 
Lord  over  death  and  hell.  They  are  saved  without  having 
reached  the  use  of  reason  and  the  capacity  of  actual  sin. 
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They  are  blessed  for  ever  because  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  no  exertions  whatever  of  their  own.  At 
nothing  do  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  writhe  with 
greater  spite  than  at  this.  The  closing  of  the  Christian 
orphanages  and  asylums  means  simply  the  shutting  off 
of  this  continual  stream  of  happy  infant  souls  flowing 
upwards  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

As  for  the  orphanages  [says  Baron  Hiibner]  every  one  knows  how 
things  go  on.  The  priests  and  Sisters  have  never  bought  children. 
As  soon  as  an  asylum  is  opened,  children  flow  in  from  all  sides. 
They  are  brought  either  by  their  parents,  or  by  travellers,  Christian  or 
heathen,  to  whom  their  parents  have  consigned  them  for  the  purpose. 
Male  children  are  never  exposed,  except  when  misery,  or  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  feeding  them,  constrain  their  fathers  to  do  this.  But 
girls  are  considered  a burthen,  and  are  thrown  out  on  the  roads,  or 
into  the  rivers,  or  are  even  buried  alive.  Even  people  in  good  circum- 
stances get  rid  of  them  in  this  way.  But,  when  it  is  known  that  there 
is  an  orphanage  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  voice  of  nature  makes  itself 
heard,  and  the  parents  take  their  children  to  the  missionaries.  The 
mortality  among  the  young  boys  is  very  great,  because  the  parents 
only  give  them  up  when  at  the  last  extremity.  Thus  the  children  have 
suffered  from  hunger.  When  admitted  into  thd  orphanages,  they  gain 
flesh,  and  present  the  appearance  of  good  health.  But  at  the  end  of 
some  months,  they  suddenly  fall  ill,  and  most  of  them  waste  away  and 
die.  The  mortality  among  the  young  girls  is  also  considerable,  but 
less  than  that  among  the  boys,  because  the  girls  are  exposed,  or 
brought  to  the  asylums  of  the  Sisters  immediately,  or  a few  days 
after  their  birth.  They  have  not  had  time  to  contract  the  diseases 
which  spring  from  hunger.  It  is  too  true  that  many  of  these  children 
die.  Still,  many  also  regain  strength  and  health.  All  these  abandoned 
children  would  have  perished  miserably  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  Sisters.11 

This  is  the  work  which  is  charged  with  imprudence 
by  many  European  residents  in  China — who  perhaps  do 
not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.  In  the  same  way, 
the  presence  of  the  Sisters  in  the  Chinese  towns  and 
villages  must  infallibly  work  with  great  power  towards 
that  first  essential  foundation  of  Christian  civilization,  the 
elevation  and  emancipation  of  woman.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  good  native  Christian  women.  There  arc  even 
many  Chinese  women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  religious  life,  and  thus  furnished  their  married  sisters 
with  that  high  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  lofty 
domestic  virtue  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  existence 
” “ i PP-  542,  543. 
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of  the  virginal  and  married  life  side  by  side;  But  at 
present — and  it  may  continue  to  be  so  for  many  gene- 
rations— Chinese  Sisters,  or  nuns,  need  the  guidance  and 
rule  of  European  women  of  their  own  class,  and  this, 
besides  the  numberless  works  of  charity  which  are  pro- 
moted by  them,  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for 
considering  the  presence  of  the  European  religious  women 
as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  Church  of  China. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  powers  of  evil  should  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  deprive  that  Church  of  such 
auxiliaries. 

We  cannot  therefore  hope  that  the  future  of  Christianity 
in  China  should  be  without  clouds.  The  state  of  society 
is  too  rotten,  the  Government  and  dynasty  too  insecure, 
to  make  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  peace  and  tranquillity 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  Empire,  even  if  it  escapes  further 
aggression — which  is  sure  to  be  visited,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  Christian  missionaries — from  the  so  called 
civilized  Powers  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  its 
nominal  friendship.  Many  other  elements  of  alarm  might 
be  named ; but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  turn  for  a moment 
to  the  brighter  side  of  the  prospect  In  the  Christian 
sense,  indeed,  even  persecution,  oppression,  and  outrage 
tend  to  strengthen  the  Church,  and  China  has  already  a 
large  number  of  martyrs  to  intercede  for  her  in  union 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians  whom  she 
has  sent  to  heaven,  so  many  of  whom  must  be  the  children 
saved  from  premature  death  in  the  orphanages,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  Then,  to  speak  of  the  human 
elements  of  hope,  there  can  certainly  be  no  general  pro- 
scription of  Christianity  as  long  as  peace  is  maintained 
with  Europe,  and  every  year  of  quiet  that  is  allowed  for 
the  working  of  the  Church  gives  her  time  to  strike  her 
roots  deep  and  tighten  her  grasp  of  the  soil.  The  Christian 
missions  in  the  various  provinces  of  China  are  now  too 
numerous  and  too  well  consolidated  to  be  easily  over- 
thrown. Above  all,  the  cause  of  the  missions  is  more 
and  more  making  itself  known  and  heard  in  Europe,  and 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  a strong  public  opinion  is  being 
created  which  may  have  power  enough  to  make  Christian 
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Governments  act  in  sincerity  and  with  vigour  in  case  of 
any  attempt  to  oppress  Christianity.  Christian  nations 
have  contracted  the  most  serious  obligations  on  this 
subject  For  purposes  of  trade,  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  money-making  classes,  even  though  their  money 
is  made  by  an  infamous  and  deleterious  traffic,  they  have 
not  scrupled  to  break  down  by  force  the  barrier  of 
seclusion  behind  which  China  was  willing  to  hide  herself. 
It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  intercourse  which 
has  followed  has  been  morally  or  socially  beneficent  to 
the  Chinese.  But,  at  all  events,  we  cannot,  without 
incurring  the  gravest  guilt,  be  remiss  in  doing  our  duty 
to  China  in  regard  to  religion,  if  it  be  only  to  make 
her  some  slight  compensation  for  many  injuries.  We  are 
not  bound  to  propagate  Christianity  by  force,  but  we  are 
bound  to  use  our  power  to  protect  the  peaceful  propagation 
of  Christianity.  We  have  a right  and  a duty  to  secure 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  converts  from  persecution 
on  the  score  of  religion.  The  rest  will  be  the  work  of 
God.  But  if  the  interests  of  trade  are  allowed  to  override 
the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  if  we  wash  our  hands, 
as  caring  for  none  of  these  things,  of  all  questions  that 
relate  to  the  religion  which  alone  is  the  foundation  of  our 
own  prosperity  and  power,  we  may  have  to  give  a speedy 
account  for  our  neglect  of  the  highest  object  for  which 
that  power  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  and  to  add 
another  name  to  the  long  list  of  nations  whose  selfishness 
and  unfaithfulness  have  reduced  them  to  insignificance  and 
obscurity. 
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The  poet  passed  through  the  busy  ways 
Where  wealth  and  power  dwell, 

And  his  dreamy  eyes*  far-absent  gaze, 
On  many  a sorrow  fell. 

Around  his  path,  unseen,  unheard, 

By  the  onward  straining  crowd, 

Wept  loveliness  that  grief  had  scarred, 
And  youth  that  pain  had  bowed. 

But  his  wandering  soul  was  far  away, 

In  the  happy  land  of  dreams, 

Where  the  silver-crested  wavelets  play, 
In  the  sunlight’s  golden  gleams ; 

And  vine-clad  knolls  and  sunny  slopes 
In  long  perspective  rise, 

To  where  the  purple  mountain  tops 
Are  merged  in  the  summer  skies. 


The  poet  stood  in  the  bright  saloons 
Where  mirth  and  pleasure  shine, 

The  walls  were  wreathed  with  gay  festoons, 
And  the  cups  o’erflowed  with  wine ; 

Yet  he  stood  alone  ’mid  the  surging  throng — 
A moon  in  a troubled  sky — 

While  the  swell  of  many  a wanton  song 
Unheeded  passed  him  by. 

For  his  wandering  soul  was  far  away 
In  the  sunny  land  of  dreams ; 

And  he  heard  but  the  wildwood’s  floating  lay 
And  the  murmur  of  gliding  streams. 

From  morn  till  night  the  bright-eyed  birds 
Held  joyous  concert  there, 

And  ever  the  ocean’s  solemn  chords 
Rolled  far  in  the  quivering  air. 
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The  poet  sate  in  the  stately  halls 
Where  rank  and  fashion  reign, 

And  the  pomp  that  girdled  their  glittering  walls 
Awoke  but  his  deep  disdain. 

His  heart  would  chafe  at  the  close-drawn  net 
That  barred  every  upward  stride, 

Affection  stifled  by  etiquette, 

And  tenderness  lost  in  pride. 

And  his  thoughts  would  wander  far  away 
To  his  own  bright  land  of  dreams, 

Where  the  soul  unloosed  from  its  cumbering  clay, 
Could  revel  in  love's  pure  beams ; 

Where,  soaring  high  o'er  the  troublous  sleep, 

That  sat  on  the  world  below, 

He  basked,  enchanted,  in  joys  too  deep 
For  narrower  hearts  to  know. 


But  the  poet  loved,  and  he  loved  in  vain — 

His  hopes  were  of  fancies  wove — 

For,  alas,  he  had  nought  but  his  wayward  strain, 
And  his  hidden  store  of  love. 

And  so  like  the  splendour  of  sunset  skies, 

His  life-joy  ebbed  away, 

And  the  tender  light  in  his  deep,  sad  eyes, 

Grew  fainter  day  by  day. 

Ah,  wearily,  wearily,  waned  the  years, 

Till  the  end  of  all  drew  nigh, 

But  a loving  God  dispelled  his  tears, 

While  the  shadow  of  death  stood  by. 

For  he  saw  far  away  in  the  golden  even, 

The  fields  of  glory  stand, 

And  he  died  of  joy,  for  the  dawning  heaven 
Was  his  own  dear  wonderland. 

E.  H. 
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Far  away  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  hills,  in  the  midst 
of  that  fair  land  now  convulsed  by  war  and  bloodshed,  lies 
the  cradle  of  the  warrior  saint,  father  and  founder  of  the 
great  Society  of  Jesus.  Throughout  the  wanderings  of  his 
long  and  wearied  career,  Ignatius  can  scarcely  have  beheld 
a brighter  spot  than  that  of  his  birthplace ; the  narrow' 
and  fertile  valley,  watered  by  the  Urola  and  encircled  by 
richly  wooded  hills,  beyond  which  extend  far  and  wide 
the  blue  mountains  of  Guipuzcoa  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  fair  scene  the  feudal  manor  of  Loyola,  with  its 
turrets,  its  battlements,  and  its  air  of  proud  solemn 
grandeur,  standing  midway  between  the  towns  of  Aspeitia 
and  Ascoytia.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  lovely 
drive  than  that  which  leads  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Aspeitia. 
At  first  the  road  lies  near  the  coast  and  the  eye  rests 
with  delight  upon  wooded  hills,  richly  cultivated  fields 
and  picturesque  villages,  with  now  and  then  a glimpse 
of  the  beautiful  blue  sea.  At  Zarauz,  a small  sea-side 
town,  much  frequented  in  summer  by  the  rich  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  the  road  diverges  inland,  the  country  becomes 
wilder,  though  still  fertile  and  cultivated,  and  the  hills 
gradually  close  in  round  the  traveller,  who  at  length 
reaches  the  little  town  of  Aspeitia,  nestling  among  the 
mountains  of  Guipuzcoa  and  beyond  which  opens  the 
valley  of  Loyola. 

It  would  seem  to  the  pilgrim  who  first  beholds  Aspeitia 
that  the  aspect  of  the  quaint  little  town  can  scarcely  have 
changed  since  the  days  when  the  lords  of  Loyola  used  to 
come  and  hear  mass  in  its  parish  church,  so  antiquated 
are  its  houses  with  their  balconies  and  overhanging  roofs, 
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its  narrow  streets  with  their  aspect,  so  thoroughly  Spanish, 
of  half  decay  and  intense  picturesqueness.  It  was  in  the 
parish  church  of  Aspeitia  that  Ignatius  was  brought  to 
be  baptized,  and  the  stone  font  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed  is  carefully  preserved.  It  is  parted  off  from 
the  church  by  an  iron  grating,  and  is  now  surmounted  by 
a small  statue  of  the  saint,  who  is  represented  pointing 
to  the  font,  and  below  is  the  following  inscription  in 
Basque — Emenchen  batiatuva  naiz — meaning,  “ Here  I was 
baptized.”  We  may  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene 
which  took  place  on  that  very  spot  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  ago ; the  stately  looking  Spanish  noble- 
man, Don  Beltran  Tanez  de  Onaz  y Loyola  standing  by 
while  the  saving  waters  were  being  poured  on  the  baby 
brow  of  his  youngest  child.  By  his  side  no  doubt  were 
his  five  other  sons,  and  especially  that  Martin  Garcia, 
who  was  to  succeed  his  father  as  head  of  the  house  of 
Loyola,  and  to  whose  ancestral  pride  the  now  unconscious 
child  was  one  day  to  deal  so  bitter  a blow,  when,  despite 
his  elder  brother’s  remonstrances  and  prayers,  he  set  forth 
to  embrace  a life  of  penance  and  humiliation.  Little  did 
either  father  or  brothers  think  that  if  one  day  the  feet  of 
numberless  pilgrims  were  to  tread  the  pavement  of  that 
quaint  old  church,  if  loving  lips  and  reverent  hands  were 
to  touch  that  old  stone  font,  and  eager  eyes  gaze  on  the 
time-worn  walls  of  the  manor  of  Loyola,  they  were  drawn 
there,  not  indeed  by  the  remembrance  of  Don  Beltrans 
illustrious  birth  and  proud  descent,  or  of  Don  Martin’s 
warlike  feats  of  arms,  but  by  a loving  recollection  of  him 
who  went  forth  as  a beggar  from  his  father’s  halls,  and 
became  as  a fool  for  Christ’s  sake.  The  glory  of  the 
warlike  Loyolas  has  passed  away,  the  memory  of  their 
noble  deeds  has  faded  from  the  memory  of  man,  the 
sanctity  of  Ignatius  has  alone  rescued  his  father’s  house 
from,  forgetfulness  and  obscurity. 

On  leaving  Aspeitia,  the  traveller  follows  a broad  road 
to  the  right  along  the  banks  of  the  Urola,  and  after  a few 
steps,  the  long  narrow  valley  opens  before  him  and  the 
glorious  domed  church  of  Loyola  stands  out  against  the 
background  of  wooded  hills.  It  was  a lovely  sight  as 
VOL.  xix.  x 
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beheld  on  a bright  October  evening  ; the  setting  sun 
cast  a soft  rose  tint  over  the  mountains  and  made  the 
rich  autumn  foliage  shine  like  burnished  gold.  Picturesque 
looking  peasants  were  still  busily  working  in  the  fields 
of  maize  which  extend  on  either  side  of  the  clear  deep 
stream,  the  little  Chapel  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Olaz,  with 
its  white  walls  was  clear  and  distinct  on  a hill  to  the 
right,  while  in  front,  where  once  rose  the  turrets  of  the 
old  feudal  manor,  stood  the  grand  church  which,  through 
the  faith  of  her  Kings,  Spain  has  raised  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  her  most  glorious  sons.  As  the  traveller  pursues 
his  road,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a marble  slab  bearing 
some  gold  letters,  and  which  has  been  placed  by  the  road 
side.  A Spanish  inscription  tells  him  that  on  this  spot 
St  Ignatius  was  in  the  habit  of  kneeling  down  to  recite 
a Salve  in  honour  of  our  Lady  of  Olaz,  whose  little  sanc- 
tuary stands  exactly  opposite,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Urola. 

On  one  side  of  the  Church  of  St  Ignatius  is  a large 
house  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  on  the  other  an  equally  extensive  building, 
which  is  still  unfinished  and  was  destined  to  be  a College 
In  spite  of  the  brightness  of  the  surrounding  scene,  the 
wooded  hills  and  fertile  valley,  over  which  the  setting  sun 
shed  a farewell  halo,  there  was  something  sad  and  desolate 
about  the  now  solitary  house  and  deserted  church.  The 
sons  of  Ignatius  have  been  driven  from  their  founder's 
home,  and  the  vast  pile  of  buildings  is  now  uninhabited, 
save  perhaps  by  the  angels  who  still  watch  over  the  cradle 
of  Christ’s  warrior  saint.  A magnificent  marble  staircase 
leads  up  to  the  church,  which  is  profusely  decorated  with 
varied  and  precious  marbles.  The  Fathers’  house,  erected 
chiefly  through  the  munificence  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
is  on  an  equally  large  scale,  with  its  grand  staircase, 
adorned  with  life-size  statues  of  the  principal  saints  of 
the  Society,  its  vast  refectory  and  broad  corridors  and 
cloisters.  But  far  more  interesting  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  manor  house,  the  “ Casa  solar  ” of  Loyola,  which 
have  been  reverently  preserved,  and  stand  surrounded  by 
the  more  modem  buildings.  The  faqade  is  still  there — 
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the  low  doorway  surmounted  by  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  house  carved  in  stone,  the  narrow  windows,  the  old 
walls,  gray  with  age,  all  speak  to  us  of  a time  long  since 
gone  by. 

We  enter  by  the  low  doorway,  closed  from  within  by  a 
heavy  wooden  bar,  which  has  remained  there  since  the 
days  of  our  saint  Pilgrims,  anxious  to  bear  away  some 
remembrance  of  Loyola,  have  chipped  and  notched  the 
thick  piece  of  wood  upon  which  the  hand  of  Ignatius  no 
doubt  often  rested.  Did  that  hand  tremble  as  it  drew 
back  the  bar  for  the  last  time,  on  the  eventful  day  when 
the  young  knight  went  forth  to  a new  life,  a life  of  warfare, 
hard  and  bitter  ? Did  his  foot  hesitate  as  it  crossed  the 
threshold,  and  did  the  brave  heart  waver  as  it  bade  adieu 
to  all  it  was  leaving,  the  happy  home,  the  admiring  love  of 
friends  and  brothers,  every  bright  and  glorious  hope  of 
future  fame,  laurels  hardly  won  and  stained  with  blood,  a 
noble  and  brilliant  career,  due  to  his  own  bold  efforts? 
And  before  him  was  a life  of  bitter  penance  and  constant 
struggle,  a life  which  must  have  appeared  one  of  deepest 
humiliation  to  that  haughty  son  of  an  old  chivalrous  race. 
Strong  indeed  must  have  been  the  voice  that  prompted 
such  a resolution,  and  divine  the  strength  that  bore  the 
loyal  heart  through  the  last  adieu ! Later,  no  doubt,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wondrous  revelations  and  ecstasies  of 
Manresa,  God  revealed  to  His  chosen  one  something  of 
the  great  work  to  which  he  was  called,  but  in  the  first  days 
of  his  conversion  he  saw  nothing  of  the  future  glories  of 
the  order  he  was  to  found.  No  visions  of  great  deeds 
done  for  Christ's  name,  of  thousands  of  souls  trained  to 
holiness,  and  whole  nations  led  back  to  faith,  cheered  his 
first  steps  towards  a new  life.  All  was  dark  then;  he  only 
felt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  what  he  had 
hitherto  loved  and  prized,  and  that  he  must  go  forth,  poor 
and  penitent,  to  suffer  and  be  despised  for  his  Master’s 
sake. 

Ascending  the  staircase,  we  pass  the  little  chapel  which 
was  once  the  family  oratory  of  Loyola,  and  where  St 
Francis  Borgia  said  his  first  mass,  and  we  reach  the 
chamber,  now  a chapel,  where  Ignatius  lay  after  his  return 
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from  Pampeluna.  It  is  a long  low  room,  fitted  up  with 
rare  taste  and  richness,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
iron  railing.  The  high  altar  stands  on  the  spot  once 
occupied  by  the  saint’s  bed ; smaller  altars,  dedicated  to 
saints  of  the  Society,  are  on  either  side.  On  the  low 
ceiling  are  painted  several  scenes  of  the  life  of  Ignatius. 
The  first  shows  him  to  us  at  Loyola,  a curly-headed  little 
child,  playing  at  his  mother’s  knee.  Numerous  and 
precious  relics  in  rich  cases  have  been  let  into  the 
ceiling.  Lonely  and  deserted  as  is  the  empty  house, 
yet  no  sacrilegious  hands  have  been  laid  on  its  treasures, 
and  the  reverent  devotion  of  the  Basque  peasants  still 
guards  from  profanation  the  home  of  their  beloved  saint 
On  the  other  side  of  the  railing  is  the  space  where  the 
pilgrims  knelt  to  hear  mass ; here  are  statues  of  different 
Jesuit  saints,  and  a portrait  of  St  Ignatius  in  armour. 
It  is  a dark,  bronzed,  Spanish  looking  face,  very  different 
to  the  pale  chastened  countenance  we  know  so  well  of 
Ignatius  in  his  later  years.  It  is  hardly  a beautiful  or 
a strictly  handsome  face,  but  one  full  of  life,  strength, 
and  energy — the  bright,  dark  eye,  bronzed  cheek,  firm 
lip,  speak  of  the  daring  courage  of  a proud  fiery  nature, 
and  carry  us  back  to  that  day  when,  on  the  battered 
walls  of  Pampeluna,  the  brave  young  knight  led  out  his 
men  to  conquer  or  to  die.  It  was  in  this  very  room  that 
he  lay  after  his  return.  With  what  mingled  feelings  of 
compassion  and  pride  was  the  wounded  soldier  received 
when,  borne  on  a stretcher,  he  came  in  sight  of  his  home ! 
How,  the  fame  of  his  gallant  deeds  having  gone  before 
him,  the  peasants  of  the  valley  crowded  round,  less  to 
pity  than  to  admire  him  whom  they  had  known  from  his 
childhood ! Don  Beltran  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  their 
rest,  but  Don  Martin,  now  the  head  of  the  house,  doubtless 
came  out  to  receive  the  brother,  who  had  so  proudly 
upheld  the  grand  old  name  of  Loyola. 

We  can  well  imagine,  too,  how  irksome  to  the  young 
man’s  restless  spirit  must  have  been  those  weary  months 
of  enforced  repose,  how  he  fretted  on  his  bed  of  pain,  not 
indeed  at  the  physical  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  un- 
flinching courage,  but  at  the  idleness  and  monotony  of  those 
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endless  days.  Then  came  that  incident  which  shows  us  how 
strong  an  element  of  worldly  vanity  was  mingled  with  that 
lofty  nature  in  which  we,  poor  mortals,  are  almost  glad 
to  recognize  a weakness.  He  dreaded  nothing  more,  his 
biographers  tell  us,  than  any  deformity  which  might  take 
away  from  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  figure  and  render 
him  less  competent  to  shine  in  those  knightly  sports  and 
exercises  which  were  his  delight.  When  it  was  found  that 
in  consequence  of  the  broken  limb  having  been  awkwardly 
set,  a portion  of  one  of  the  bones  projected  below  the 
knee,  Ignatius  unhesitatingly  caused  a new  operation  to 
be  performed.  At  the  price  of  intense  suffering  the  bone 
was  sawed  off,  so  unbearable  to  his  vanity  was  the  thought 
of  this  slight  deformity.  Later  came  the  period  of  his 
convalescence,  during  which  he  asked  for  some  of  those 
books  of  chivalrous  adventures,  of  which  he  was  so  fond. 
Unable  to  find  any,  those  who  surrounded  him  laid  on 
his  bed  the  Lives  of  our  Lord  and  the  saints.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  he  perused  the  solemn  looking  volumes  with  ennui , 
gradually  with  more  interest,  and  at  last  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  Here 
in  this  same  room,  St  Peter  appeared  to  him,  and  here, 
too,  he  was  visited  by  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  her 
Divine  Son,  to  Whose  service  he  henceforth  consecrated 
his  life.  In  the  adjoining  sacristy  is  a portion  of  the  old 
red  hangings  belonging  to  the  saint’s  bed ; one  of  his 
fingers  and  other  relics  were  formerly  kept  here,  but  were 
taken  away  by  the  Jesuits  when  forced  to  abandon  Loyola. 

Another  look  at  the  gardens,  which,  though  neglected, 
are  still  lovely,  at  the  grand  domed  church  and  venerable 
“ Casa  solar,”  and  we  leave  Loyola,  not,  however,  without 
breathing  a prayer  that  ere  long  the  sons  of  St  Ignatius 
may  be  suffered  to  re-enter  their  founder’s  home.  If  we 
care  to  pursue  our  road  along  the  valley,  ten  minutes 
more  walking  will  bring  us  to  Ascoytia,  a little  town  as 
quaintly  picturesque  as  Aspeitia,  and  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  Dofia  Maria  Saenz  de  Licona  y Baida,  Ignatius’ 
mother.  Just  before  entering  the  town,  we  leave  to  our 
right  on  the  mountain  side  above  us  two  gloomy,  monastic 
looking  buildings — the  Convents  of  Santa  Brigida  and 
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Santa  Cruz.  On  the  way  back  to  Aspeitia,  diverging 
from  the  main  road,  a rough  and  narrow  path  will  lead 
the  traveller  to  the  little  Chapel  of  Nuestra  Seftora  de 
Olaz.  There  is  nothing  striking  about  the  chapel  or  its 
statue,  nothing  save  the  remembrance  that  Ignatius,  as 
his  biographers  tell  us,  often  came  here  in  his  childhood. 
It  is  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  bright,  high-spirited 
boy,  full  of  noble  instincts,  it  is  true,  yet  thoroughly 
human,  thoroughly  boyish,  with  plenty  of  childish  way- 
wardness and  mischief,  and  causing,  perhaps,  no  small 
anxiety  to  the  mother  whose  hand  first  led  him  to  our 
Lady  of  Olaz. 

There  is  something,  it  would  seem,  specially  attractive 
to  us  in  saints  whose  conversion  has  been  the  work  of 
time,  they  appeal  more  strongly  to  our  human  sympathies 
and  human  weakness.  The  penitent  tears  of  an  Augustine, 
or  the  struggles  of  a Francis  Xavier,  touch  us  far  more 
deeply  than  the  precocious  and  unvaried  sanctity  of  a 
St.  Aloysius.  For  the  erring  sheep  of  Christ's  fold,  for 
those  who  like  our  own  Ignatius  have  belonged  to  the 
world,  who  have  loved  its  joys  and  been  buffeted  by  its 
storms,  for  those  who  have  sinned  and  struggled  before 
falling  at  the  Saviours  feet,  we  feel  not  mere  admiration, 
but  a warm,  human  love  and  sympathy.  An  ethereal 
young  saint,  who  from  his  very  boyhood  seems  to  have 
lived  in  a sphere  above  us,  so  free  is  he  from  every  touch 
of  human  frality,  will  never  appeal  to  our  hearts  as 
Ignatius  does,  with  his  fiery,  ambitious,  worldly  youth, 
his  dreams  of  happiness  and  glory,  and  the  heroic  sanctity 
of  his  later  years. 

Yet,  within  a day's  journey  from  Loyola,  if,  crossing 
the  French  frontier,  we  leave  the  Spanish  hills  with  their 
picturesque  beauty,  and  the  blue  Bay  of  Biscay,  with 
its  vast  expanse  and  rolling  waves,  and  enter  the  flat 
plains  of  the  Landes,  we  shall  come  to  the  cradle  of  one 
whose  life,  by  a rare  exception,  was  ever  angelical  in  its 
innocence,  though  closely  interwoven  with  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  this  fallen  world.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
his  lowly  childhood,  no  wild  storm  of  human  passion  ever 
stifled  the  pure  clear  tones  of  the  Sursutn  corda  speaking 
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to  that  happy  soul,  no  dust  of  earth  ever  tarnished  the 
spfotlessness  of  that  large,  loving  heart,  whose  sympathy 
with  all  human  woe  was  yet  so  deep  and  so  intense.  In 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  we  are  tempted  to  look 
back  with  a kind  of  wondering  surprise  at  the  crucifying 
penances  of  the  anchorites  of  old,  and  to  many  amongst 
us  even  the  lives  of  the  cloistered  nuns  of  our  own  day 
appear  strange  and  unnatural  But  in  St  Vincent  of  Paul 
we  have  a saint  who  wins  admiration  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  from  sceptic  and  unbeliever  alike.  Men  who 
despise  or  disbelieve  the  mysticism  of  an  ecstatica,  who 
shudder  at  the  austerities  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert, 
or  laugh  at  the  mode  of  life  chosen  by  a St  Simeon 
Stylites,  will  bow  down  before  the  active  and  large- 
hearted  charity  of  this  humble  priest.  And  this  tribute 
of  universal  respect,  almost  unique  in  modern  times,  has 
been  inherited  by  the  saint’s  devoted  daughters,  the  well 
known  and  well  beloved  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are 
few  indeed,  even  among  the  very  outcasts  of  society,  who 
do  not  cherish  a feeling  of  reverence  for  those  heroic 
servants  of  the  poor,  those  faithful  children  of  a saintly 
founder,  who  carry  out  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our  great 
cities,  in  hospitals  and  orphanages,  or  on  the  bloody  field 
of  battle,  the  precepts  taught  to  them  by  their  Father. 
From  his  very  boyhood,  one  image  alone  occupied  the 
mind  of  St. Vincent;  it  was  that  of  Him  Who  so  many 
centuries  ago  stood  in  the  distant  plains  of  Palestine, 
giving  health  to  the  sick,  comfort  to  the  sorrowful,  forgive- 
ness to  the  guilty,  health  and  strength  to  all ; one  ambition 
alone  moved  his  heart,  that  of  treading  in  the  footprints 
of  the  Master  to  Whose  service  he  had  consecrated  his 
life.  And  truly  no  man  ever  loved  humanity  with  a 
stronger  and  more  devoted  love  than  this  lowly-born 
peasants’  son,  whose  single  efforts  accomplished  what 
philanthropists  and  philosophers  dreamt  and  planned. 

Ranguines,  the  little  hamlet  where  St  Vincent  was 
bom,  is  about  half  an  hour’s  drive  from  Dax,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Landes,  whose  celebrated  mud  baths  were 
favoured  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Modern  Dax, 
however,  with  its  narrow,  lifeless  streets,  its  sluggish  river. 
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and  dilapidated  old  Cathedral,  has  little  to  recommend 
it  besides  its  warm  mineral  springs,  and  few  save  invalids 
will  care  to  tarry  long  within  its  walls.  It  was  to  Dax 
that  St.  Vincent  came  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  when 
his  father,  struck  by  the  child’s  precocious  goodness  and 
intelligence,  resolved,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  to  place 
him  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  under- 
took, for  a comparatively  small  sum,  to  educate  several 
poor  children  of  his  class.  It  was  a new  life  for  the  boy, 
whose  days  had  hitherto  been  spent  in  watching  his 
father’s  flocks  on  the  lonely  Landes,  but  ere  long  his 
quick  intelligence,  his  docility  and  gentleness,  no  less  than 
his  piety  and  unsullied  innocence,  filled  the  good  friars 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  He  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  his  studies,  that,  when  still  very  young,  M.  de  Commet, 
a celebrated  lawyer  of  Dax,  confided  to  him  the  education 
of  his  two  sons.  Dax  continued  to  be  St  Vincent’s  home 
till  1576,  when,  having  resolved  to  consecrate  himself 
entirely  to  God’s  service,  he  received  minor  orders,  and 
went  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  at  Toulouse.  We 
are  told  by  his  biographers,  that  in  order  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  this  long  journey,  Guillaume  de  Paul,  our 
saint’s  father,  was  obliged  to  sell  a fine  pair  of.  oxen. 
The  country  round  Dax,  though  flat,  is  not  sterile ; here 
and  there,  indeed,  we  come  upon  a sandy  expanse,  planted 
with  firs,  which  reminds  us  we  are  in  the  Landes,  but  the 
scenery  is  varied  by  cultivated  fields  and  fine  oak  woods. 
At  the  hamlet  of  the  Ranguines,  we  behold  the  poor  little 
cottage  where  our  saint  first  saw  the  light  There  it 
stands  in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  lowliness,  the  birth- 
place of  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that,  like  the  Lord 
he  loved  so  well,  he  passed  through  the  world  doing  good 
to  all. 

Guillaume  de  Paul  and  Bertrande  de  Moras,  Vincent’s 
parents,  were  poor  peasants,  whose  worldly  possessions 
consisted  in  their  humble  cottage  and  a few  fields,  which 
they  cultivated  themselves.  They  had  six  children,  and 
our  saint  was  their  third  son.  Like  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  his  early  days  were  spent  in  helping  his  parents 
in  the  many  cares  entailed  upon  them  by  their  poverty* 
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and,  perhaps  out  of  consideration  for  his  tender  years,  to 
him  was  awarded  the  task  of  watching  over  the  flocks, 
which  he  used  to  lead  forth  to  the  pastures  extending 
around  his  birthplace.  Throughout  his  life,  even  when 
kings  and  princes,  cardinals  and  bishops,  listened  with 
deference  to  his  words,  and  paid  reverent  homage  to  his 
sanctity,  when  women  bearing  the  greatest  names  in  France 
came  like  little  children  to  learn  from  him  the  science  of 
charity,  the  peasants’  son  loved  to  recall  the  lowliness  of 
his  early  years.  He  gloried  in  that  poverty  which  seems 
to  us  one  of  this  world’s  hardest  crosses,  but  which  Ignatius, 
the  chivalrous  high-born  Spaniard,  voluntarily  embraced, 
and  for  which  St  Francis,  the  Italian  saint,  felt  such  a 
strange  love,  that  he  called  poverty  his  bride. 

An  altar  has  been  placed  inside  the  little  cottage,  and 
upon  it  are  several  relics  of  the  saint — a small  wooden 
crucifix,  a portion  of  his  well-worn  cassock,  &c.  The 
woodwork  of  the  narrow  rooms  has  been  preserved,  and 
we  can  distinguish  the  hearth,  around  which  the  family 
used  to  gather  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  To  the 
right  of  the  cottage  is  a magnificent  old  oak  tree,  whose 
history  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  the  saint  Into  its 
hollow  trunk  he  would  retire  when  a child  and  spend  long 
hours  in  silent  prayer.  Since  then,  how  many  pilgrims 
have  halted  beneath  its  shade!  In  1823,  the  Duchesse 
d’Angoul£me  was  received  in  state  under  its  wide-spreading 
branches ; its  acorns  have  been  carried  far  and  wide,  and 
planted  in  distant  lands,  all  in  memory  of  the  little  peasant 
boy  who  knelt  on  that  spot  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

Close  by  is  the  fine  church  which  was  begun  in  1850. 
It  occupies  the  ground  where  the  cottage  originally  stood. 
Soon  after  the  saint’s  beatification,  his  countrymen  resolved 
to  raise  an  altar  in  his  honour  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
born,  and  for  this  purpose  the  cottage  was  removed  to  a 
few  steps  distance,  and  a small  chapel  built  in  its  stead. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  first  stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid,  in  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Dax,  surrounded  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  St  Vincent,  the  Lazarists  and  Sisters 
of  Charity.  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a feeling  of  sadness 
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on  drawing  near  to  St  Ignatius*  now  lonely  home  at  beau- 
tiful Loyola ; but  no  such  feeling  will  be  experienced  by 
the  traveller  visiting  St  Vincent’s  birthplace.  Here  the 
saint’s  children  have  been  suffered  to  remain  near  their 
founder’s  lowly  cradle ; here  they  still  work  and  pray  and 
practise  that  charity  which  was  the  master  passion  of  his 
life.  The  Lazarists  have  a large  house  close  to  the  church, 
and  a few  steps  beyond  is  a hospital  and  an  orphanage, 
where  St.  Vincent’s  daughters  nurse  the  aged  sick  and  train 
little  children  to  the  love  of  Him  for  Whose  sake  then- 
founder  lived  and  laboured. 

Our  pilgrimage,  however,  does  not  end  here.  Half  an 
hour  beyond  St  Vincent’s  Church  is  a much-frequented 
church,  of  which  the  origin  is  well  nigh  lost  in  obscurity, 
but  where,  from  time  immemorial,  pilgrims  have  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  Landes  and  of  B6arn.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  shrines  which  popular  devotion  has  made  famous, 
many  legends  are  told  in  connection  with  the  time-honoured 
image  of  our  Lady  of  Buglose,  and  whether  they  bear  or 
not  th£  critical  test  of  historical  investigation,  these  tra- 
ditions, wild  or  graceful,  prove  the  filial  love  which  has 
ever  been  paid  to  the  Mother  of  God.  The  traveller 
visiting  Buglose  will  easily  picture  to  himself  the  poor 
little  peasant  child,  who,  his  historians  tell  us,  loved  to 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  gracious  Queen,  whose  image  was 
associated  in  his  mind  with  all  that  was  fair  and  pure, 
merciful  and  loving.  He  often,  no  doubt,  laid  on  her 
altar  the  wild  flowers  which  he  gathered  during  his  lonely 
watches  on  the  Landes,  and  prayed  before  her  image  just 
as  nearly  in  the  century  before  the  boy  Ignatius  had 
prayed  to  our  Lady  of  Olaz. 

How  strangely  different  were  those  two  young  lives 
which  both  began  under  the  protection  of  Mary ! The 
Spanish  child,  surrounded  from  his  birth  with  the  pride 
and  pomp  of  a high  descent,  the  splendour  of  a Court, 
and  the  dazzling  prestige  of  military  glory,  became 
poor  and  despised  for  Christ’s  sake.  After  many  a hard 
struggle  and  sharp  pang,  he  hung  up  his  sword  near 
Mary’s  altar,  at  Montserrat,  and,  casting  away  the  proud 
dreams  of  his  youth,  he  accomplished  a great  work  in  the 
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Church’s  history,  and  lived  to  found  the  glorious  Order 
to  whom  he  transmitted  his  own  brave,  dauntless  spirit, 
which  persecution  could  never  break  That  passionate 
love  of  earthly  glory  and  human  applause  which  character- 
ized his  youth  was  merged  into  one  deep,  all-absorbing 
feeling  of  contempt  for  self  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God. 
The  French  boy’s  humble  childhood  was  passed  in  poverty 
and  solitude.  That  life,  destined  to  spend  itself  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  a great  city,  commenced  amidst 
the  broad,  boundless  plains  where  the  child  watched  his 
father’s  flocks,  and  then  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a 
Franciscan  monastery.  Like  Ignatius,  he,  too,  no  doubt, 
had  his  boyish  dreams  and  youthful  ambitions,  but  no 
visions  of  knightly  adventures  or  warlike  deeds  ever  crossed 
his  youthful  mind  ; the  poverty  and  lowliness  of  his  home 
had  given  him  far  different  impressions,  and  the  tendency 
of  his  gentle  disposition  led  him  towards  a life  of  solitude 
and  prayer.  Perchance,  he  once  thought  of  spending  his 
days  in  some  quiet  Franciscan  cell,  and  little  did  he  dream 
of  the  arduous  apostolate  to  which  God  was  to  call  him. 

Yet  there  was  in  that  pure,  young  heart,  together  with 
a deep  love  for  prayer  and  solitude,  an  ardent,  active 
charity,  which  was  gradually  to  become  its  master  passion. 
As  a child,  Vincent  loved  to  give  away  to  those  poorer 
than  himself  the  scanty  allowance  of  food  which  his  parents 
were  able  to  afford  him,  and  even  the  humble  garments 
which  clothed  his  poverty.  We  all  know  how,  by  degrees, 
his  unwearied  and  large-hearted  charity  poured  itself  out 
on  all  around  him,  and  how,  at  last,  the  name  of  this 
simple,  lowly-born  priest  became  a household  word  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  and  the  little  peasant 
boy  of  the  Landes  was  looked  upon  as  the  truest  benefactor 
of  suffering  humanity.  His  charity  not  only  embraced  the 
poor  and  sorrowing  of  his  own  country,  it  extended  far 
and  wide  ; Sardinia,  Corsica,  Naples,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Poland,  the  distant  Hebrides,  Ireland,  and  our  own 
England  experienced  the  loving  zeal  of  that  truly  Catholic 
soul.  Countries  more  distant  still  were  not  forgotten ; to 
Madagascar,  China,  America,  Persia,  and  Syria,  he  sent 
missionaries  whom  he  had  trained  and  taught ; while  in 
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France,  no  phase  of  human  suffering  escaped  his  notice. 
Little  children  forsaken  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  prisoners 
forgotten  and  neglected  in  the  solitude  of  their  dungeons, 
the  wretched  galley-slaves  toiling  away  their  lives  in  shame 
and  woe ; all  were  cared  for,  helped  and  comforted  by  his 
unwearied  love.  To  the  rich  and  noble  he  taught  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice,  for  none  could  resist  the  gentle 
earnestness  of  his  appeal  when  he  collected  alms  for  his 
beloved  poor,  and  we  can  well  understand  the  cry  of  grief 
that  arose  all  over  France  when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
breathed  his  last  In  him  truly  was  realized  the  ideal  of 
a priest,  such  as  it  was  defined  by  one  of  the  noblest  spirits 
of  our  day — Fort  comme  le  diamant  et  plus  tendre  qu  une 
Mire. 

St  Vincent’s  body  rests  in  the  country  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  loved  so  well,  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
which  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours,  while  the  bones 
of  St  Ignatius  repose  far  away  from  the  land  of  his  birth, 
in  the  midst  of  that  Rome,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and 
the  home  of  his  later  years.  But  the  memory  of  both 
still  lingers  round  the  scenes  where  their  early  days  were 
spent ; and  to  all  who  admire  the  heroism  of  Christian 
sacrifice  and  the  beauty  of  Christian  charity,  the  “Casa 
solar”  of  Loyola  and  the  little  cottage  of  the  Landes, 
will  ever  have  an  imperishable  interest,  as  being  the  cradles 
of  two  saints. 

N. 
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WHILE  looking  on  in  a kind  of  stupefied  wonder  at  the 
present  breaking-up  of  most  of  the  European  monarchies 
and  forms  of  rule,  and  observing  the  general  loosening 
of  all  moorings  and  principles  in  regard  to  the  solid 
foundations  and  essence  of  government,  we  are  glad  to 
revert  to  the  kernel  or  germ  of  all  discipline  and  social 
order,  which,  being  despised,  or  neglected  and  set  aside, 
hasTeither  dwindled  out  of  sight  or  been  wilfully  ignored, 
and  thus  the  general  disruption  of  society  seems  to  be 
threatened. 

This  grand,  simple  foundation-stone  of  the  Christian 
family,  which  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  type  of 
all  lasting  Governments,  was,  especially  in  the  period 
reaching  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  pivot  on  which  all  social  rule  turned,  and  the  source 
from  which  it  developed.  And  so  long  as  true  principles 
and  belief  were  practically  acted  upon  by  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  carefully  inculcated  and  enforced  by  him 
upon  his  household,  so  long  was  real  social  order  main- 
tained, while  social  well  being  in  its  only  true  sense, 
flourished  and  became  fruitful  in  the  Christian  greatness 
and  success  of  the  State.  The  family  principle,  or  patri- 
archal rule  of  the  master  of  each  household,  has  been 
frequently  and  fully  developed  in  the  various  tribes  of 
the  German  stock,  and  there  has  been  a general  tendency 
to  seek  its  existence  and  consequences  only  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  a brief  study  of 
the  modem  French  author  from  whom  we  shall  quote 
largely  in  this  paper,  that  the  small  hundreds,  or  communes , 
of  Southern  France  derived  the  same  principle  filtered 
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through  the  Roman  possession  of  Gaul ; being,  in  fact, 
the  traditional  inheritance  of  that  marvellous  Empire  from 
an  Eastern  primitive  source. 

M.  de  Ribbe1  boldly  confronts  the  decay  of  religion 
and  moral  principles  in  France  since  the  Great  Revolution, 
by  reverting  to  the  original  archives  of  his  own  country, 
especially  in  Provence,  and  out  of  their  evidence  alone 
brings  the  most  striking  chain  of  witness  to  bear  upon 
the  unspeakable  value  of  the  family  in  the  State. 

The  testimony  brought  by  this  writer  has  its  great 
value,  because  a belief  has  obtained,  especially  in  this 
country,  that  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  France  were  rather  exceptionally  religious,  up- 
right, and  reliable,  the  southern  portions  were  distinguished 
by  the  contrary  characteristics.  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
for  instance,  have  been  looked  as  more  English  or  British 
in  their  mind  and  ways  ; Burgundy,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine 
were  quoted  as  more  Frank  and  German  ; while  the  south 
of  France,  being  Greek,  Latin,  or  Basque,  was  supposed 
to  retain  the  tone  as  well  as  a good  deal  of  the  language 
of  their  origin.  It  is  curious  when  mixing  much  or 
intimately  with  French  people,  to  note  that  their  appre- 
hension of  the  Norman  character  has  passed  into  a proverb 
of  a diametrically  opposite  tinge  to  our  own,  and  that 
fin  Normand  is  almost  sure  to  be  quoted  wherever 
conversation  turns  upon  the  national  characteristics  or 
divergencies. 

Provence,  which  is  the  seat  of  M.  de  Ribbe’s  investiga- 
tions, has  been  perhaps  less  opened  up  and  explored 
historically  hitherto,  as  its  wonderful  scenes  and  local 
traditions  have  been  almost  hidden  mysteries  from  most 
eyes.  Yet  Provence  seems  to  be  a perfect  treasury  of 
a vast  body  of  social  traditions,  abundantly  proving  that 
what  has  been  currently  supposed  to  be  wholly  wanting 
in  France,  namely,  family  life  and  its  foundations,  was 
formerly  the  very  tap-root  of  its  stability  and  true  grandeur 
as  a Christian  kingdom. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Provencal 
families  to  perpetuate  in  their  houses  a family  record, 

1 La  Familla  et  la  Socukl  at  France,  &c.,  Charles  de  Ribbe. 
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called  the  house  book,  or  account  book,2  in  which  were 
entered  the  details  of  their  business  and  property,  as  well 
as  any  chief  incidents  or  events  of  the  family  life.  Part 
of  the  record  was  devoted  to  these  last,  together  with 
any  unusual  fact  which  had  occurred  in  the  country, 
or  what  we  should  call  the  news  of  the  day;  and  part 
to  a summary  of  the  family  rents,  outgoings,  sales,  expen- 
diture, marriage  statements,  and  wills.  These  house  books 
were  looked  upon  as  so  important,  that  letters  patent 
were  granted  by  several  of  the  Kings  of  France  for  their 
registration.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  inscriptions, 
formulas,  and  general  tone  of  these  family  records,  written 
sometimes  in  great  haste,  generally  briefly,  and  in  the 
spontaneous  style  and  language  of  their  date,  give  a 
world  of  insight  into  the  family  life  and  story  of  the 
country  which  no  theoretical  after-process  of  historical 
building  upon  induction  can  yield.  M.  de  Ribbe  gives  a 
multitude  of  examples,  as  it  were,  to  show  what  was  the 
general  staple  of  the  house  books,  and  what  the  tone 
of  mind  and  habitual  speech  of  their  owners.  For 
instance — 

Ici  finit  le  livre  de  raison  de  M.  Francois  de  ViUeneuve  de 
Cananilles,  mon  pkre,  lequel  est  mort  le  u Septembre,  1717.  Le 
Seigneur  ait  re$u  son  ftme  dans  son  saint  Paradis.3 

The  children  of  the  house  were  very  early  advised 
to  put  down  their  expenditure,  that  they  might  know  the 
use  of  money,  and  refrain  from  foolish  spending;  and 
above  all,  that  they  might  learn  the  value  of  time  and 
education  while  they  were  young — 

Taschez  de  prendre  un  peu  de  temps  pour  lire  les  bons  livres,  et 
escrire,  dans  vostre  memorial  ou  livre  de  raison,  toutes  les  affaires 
qu’avez  faites  dans  la  joumde.4 

8 Liber  rationum , Liber  domus  met,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

* “ Here  ends  the  account  book  of  M.  Franjois  de  Villeneuve  de  Cananilles, 
my  father,  who  died,  &c.  May  the  Lord  have  received  his  soul  into  His  holy 
Paradise.” 

4 “Try  to  take  a little  time  to  read  good  books,  and  to  write  down  in  your 
record  or  account  book  whatever  business  you  have  done  in  the  day.  ” This 
last  record,  of  M.  de  Mong5,  in  the  Lower  Alps,  1687,  is  a complete  summary 
of  duty  and  conduct  for  his  household. 
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Later  on  in  the  course  of  these  records,  the  entries 
are  fuller  and  more  developed,  giving  a more  complete 
and  varied  idea  of  the  writer’s  character  and  attainments. 
Here  is  one,  addressed  by  a father  to  his  sons,  written 
as  late  as  1807 — 

As  long  as  you  are  thinking  only  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  you 
have  not  much  time  for  opening  and  reading  your  forefather’s  account 
book.  But  if  God  brings  you  to  ripeness  of  age,  you  will  take  pleasure 
in  turning  over  these  pages.  They  will  bring  to  mind  a father  whom 
you  loved,  and  whose  sole  business,  as  well  as  your  excellent  good 
mother’s,  has  been  to  give  you  such  an  education  as  should  furnish 
you  with  courage  to  bear  adversity,  and  talents  and  knowledge  which 
will  suffice  to  overcome  your  difficulties  and  build  up  your  fortune  in 
life.6 

Pierre  Joseph  de  Colonia,  the  writer,  as  is  evident, 
a noble  and  cultivated  gentleman,  resolved  that  his 
children  should  not  degenerate  from  the  tone  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  forefathers ; but  these  house  records  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  noble,  or  even  to  the  upper 
and  highly  cultivated  classes  of  France.  The  Provencal 
shopkeepers,  cultivators,  and  peasants,  also  kept  their 
account  books,  which  in  the  “ darkness  ” and  “ ignorance  ” 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  well 
able  \ to  note  for  themselves.  When  we  compare  this 
undoubted  fact  with  even  the  present  condition  of  our  own 
labourers,  say  of  southern  counties,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
convinced  that  our  social  structure  is  too  extensively 
glazed  to  allow  of  much  throwing  of  stones  at  the  past 
We  see,  too,  that  the  Paris  shopkeeper,  whose  chronicle 
of  Charles  the  Sixth’s  reign  throws  so  much  light  on  that 
time,  or  Pierre  de  Estoile,  who  devoted  himself  to  noting 
the  events  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  to  “amuse  himself  at  dull  moments,”  were 
not  prodigies,  but  merely  sustainers  of  a French  traditional 
custom — a custom  which  has  doubtless  done  much  to  amass 
the  extraordinary  wealth  of  memoirs  and  contemporary 
records  which  France  possesses. 

Again,  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  evidence  in  these 
house  books,  of  the  chain  of  another  tradition,  which  adds 
something  more  to  their  suggestive  value.  Throughout 

8 Account  book  of  Pierre  Joseph  de  Colonia,  1807. 
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the  south  of  France,  but  in  Provence  particularly,  many 
local  customs  and  usages  claim  a Roman  origin,  and  date 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  when  a province  of  the  Pagan 
Empire.  The  authority  of  the  father  of  the  family,  his 
magistrature,  so  to  speak,  or  absolute  rule  and  government 
over  his  family  and  neighbourhood,  and  the  exactness  of 
the  administration,  are  distinctly  drawn  from  the  Roman 
model ; just  as  the  house  book  itself  may  have  been 
carried  on  directly  from  the  tablinum , its  Pagan  prototype. 
The  same  custom  is  even  more  largely  observed  in  the 
Florentine  and  other  family  records.6 

Throughout  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  there  was, 
no  doubt,  a uniformity  of  thought,  customs,  and  mind, 
which  we  should  vainly  seek  to  restore,  especially  as  that 
outside  varnish  of  civilization,  which  is  called  in  cant 
phrase  “ progress,”  delights,  like  Juggernaut,  in  strewing 
its  path  with  the  dead  bodies  of  all  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  habits.  The  first  and  most  deeply  rooted  of 
these  customs,  was  the  dedication  of  every  daily  act  to 
God,  and  the  domestic  use  of  His  name.  The  dedication 
of  a Provencal  house  book  in  the  time  of  King  Rene,  for 
instance,  is  almost  as  solemn  as  the  form  of  religious 
vows — * 

Jesus  Christ,  1477. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  glorious  Mother,  and 
the  heavenly  court  of  Paradise,  whom  I invoke  as  they  ought  to  be 
invoked  for  every  good  and  perfect  work,  for  from  these  proceed  all 
good,  nobleness,  and  success  in  temporal  affairs.  (This  is)  the  state 
of  the  family  and  fortune  of  me,  Jaume  Deydier,  a native  of  Toulon, 
but  at  these  presents  dwelling  at  Ollioules.  I have  begun  this  book 
for  my  personal  benefit  and  that  of  my  successors,  whom  I commend 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  and  His  glorious  Mother,  not  forgetting  Monseigneur 
St.  Claude,  whose  pilgrim  I was  in  the  year  1472,  the  3rd  of  the 
month  of  September. 

A cross  was  also  often  prefixed,  as  to  some  ritual  act, 
or  a pious  motto,  such  as — “ Thou  shalt  give  an  account  of 
thy  stewardship  ; ” thus  keeping  in  the  mind  of  the  whole 
household,  not  only  that  the  possessions  came  from  God, 
and  were  only  farmed  for  Him,  but  that  gifts,  time, 
opportunities,  and  all  else  which  avails  to  turn  life  to 
Christian  account,  must  be  husbanded  and  administered 

6 Known  as  Ricordiy  Ricordanze , Ricordi  de  famiglia. 
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for  Him,  and  under  the  divine  eye.  The  marriage  contracts 
usually  are  announced  by  “ Praise  be  to  God/'  or,  “To  the 
praise  of  God,  from  Whom  all  good  things  proceed.,,  Wills 
and  bequests  seem  particularly  rich  in  such  forms,  which, 
if  they  may  be  called  only  formulas,  still  reveal  the  spirit 
and  impressions  of  the  age.  The  wills  generally  open 
with  a solemn  commendation  of  the  soul  to  Nostrc  Seigneur 
J.  Christy  a la  gloricuse  Vierge  Marie , sa  benoiste  Mire,  a 
tons  les  saints  et  saintes  de  Paradis,  with  the  additional 
notification  that  as  the  soul  is  nobler  than  the  body  from 
which  it  is  about  to  part,  and  was  created  in  God's  own 
image,  it  should  be  named  in  the  first  place.  The  legacies 
are  made  “in  God’s  honour.”  “Live  uprightly  to  God, 
all  the  rest  shall  become  vanishing  smoke,”  says  one  father 
to  his  successor,  in  face  of  death.  Others  set  down  and 
transmit,  as  it  were,  a family  motto  or  legend,  which  was 
used  from  father  to  son ; as  Antoyne  Olivarii  (Olivier), 
counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Provence — Ego  autem 
sicut  oliva  fructifera  in  domo  Dei,  speravi  in  misericordia 
Domini  in  ceternum  et  in  sceculum  sceculi,  and  others 
frequently  use — Nisi  Dominus  ccdificaverit  domum,  in 
vanum  laboraverunt  qui  cedificant  cam. 

Lawyers  and  notaries,  again,  have  their  special  mottoes 
or  reminders  of  God’s  presence  and  of  Him  as  the  End 
of  all  their  work.  In  1630  one  writes  in  the  quaint  French 
of  his  day — 

Ce  sont  les  contracts  que  j’ay  faicts  en  l’annde  1630,  priant  Dieu  de 
me  faire  de  mieux  en  mieux  travailler,  et  que  ce  soit  k sa  gloire,  k celle 
de  la  Vierge,  et  de  Madame  Ste.  Anne,  le  suppliant  de  me  faire  la 
grkce  que  je  puisse  vivre  en  homme  de  bien  et  exercer  ma  charge  sans 
aucun  manquement.7 

That  there  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
a deep  knowledge  and  wide-spread  love  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  France,  is  abundantly  manifest  by  the 
extraordinary  frequency  of  the  allusions  in  these  social 
records  to  sacred  history  and  its  personages.  Numerous 

7 “These  are  the  contracts  that  I made  in  the  year  1630,  begging  of  God  to 
let  me  labour  better  and  better,  and  that  I may  do  so  to  His  glory,  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  and  Madame  St.  Anne,  beseeching  Him  to  give  me  grace 
to  live  as  a good  man,  and  to  fulfil  my  duty  without  failing.” 
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notices  transpire  of  the  daily  teaching  of  the  children 
from  their  earliest  age  by  their  father  or  mother  in  the 
Scripture  stories,  so  that  at  six  or  seven  years  old  the 
boys  began  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  with 
their  father.  We  find,  therefore,  without  surprise,  that 
the  Psalms  and  books  of  the  prophets  were  made  the 
special  subject  of  daily  meditation  by  the  great  lawyers 
and  advocates  of  the  French  bar;  and  the  eminent 
Chancellor,  1’Hopital,  whose  life  is  a summary  of  Christian 
example,  has  recorded  in  his  writings  that  “ the  Scriptures 
were  his  port  of  refuge  in  the  storms  of  life.”  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  Old  Scriptures  seem  to  have 
been  as  accurately  and  reverently  studied  as  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  in  the  public  records  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Tobias,  with  Sara,  Rebecca,  and  Rachel, 
are  continually  brought  forward  both  as  types  and 
examples.  Christine  de  Pesan’s  record  of  the  last  blessing 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  (the  Wise)  to  his  son,  comes  before 
us  as  a thoroughly  patriarchal  scene.  It  will  be  at  once 
understood  that  the  quaintness  of  the  old  French  is  wholly 
lost  in  the  translation. 

As  Abraham  blessed  and  established  his  son  Isaac  in  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  the  fat  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  abundance  of  com,  oil,  and 
wine ; ordering  that  whosoever  blessed  him  should  be  blessed,  and 
whosoever  cursed  him  should  be  under  a malison,  so  may  it  please 
God  that  to  this  Charles  may  fall  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fat  of  the 
earth,  and  the  abundance  of  corn,  oil,  and  wine,  that  his  children’s 
children  shall  serve  him,  that  he  shall  be  the  lord  over  his  brethren, 
that  children  of  his  mother  shall  bow  down  before  him.  “ Let  whoever 
blesseth  him  be  blessed,  and  upon  whomsoever  curseth  him  let  a 
malison  fall.”8 

After  these  solemn  words,  heard  as  coming  with  a 
sacred  power,  the  King  further  gave  the  benediction — 
Benedictio  Dei,  Patris , et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  descendat 

8 “ Comme  Abraham  son  fils  Isaac,  en  la  rousee  du  ciel,  et  en  gresse  de  la 
terre,  et  en  l’abondance  du  ferment  vin  et  oeile,  beney  et  constitua,  en  enjoignant 
que  qui  benistroit  luy  fust  beneit,  et  qui  le  mauldiroit  fust  rempli  de  maleisson, 
ainsi  plaise  k Dieu  qu’4  cesticy  Charles  doint  la  rousee  du  ciel  et  la  gresse  de 
la  terre,  et  l’abondance  de  forment,  vin  et  oeile,  et  que  les  lign^es  le  servent, 
et  soit  seigneur  de  tous  ses  fibres,  et  s’inclinent  devant  luy  les  fils  de  sa  mere. 
Qui  le  beneistra  soit  beneit,  et  qui  le  mauldira  soit  rempli  de  maleisson  ” (Les 
Families  et  la  Sociitl  en  France). 
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super  vos , et  maneat  semper — to  all  those  round  his  bed, 
who  knelt  to  receive  it 

Like  examples  might  be  almost  interminably  multi- 
plied in  proof  of  this  one  supreme  reigning  idea  of  God 
which  then  distinguished  all  classes  of  life  in  France,  their 
equal  familiarity  with  the  Old  and  New  Scriptures,  and 
the  reference  to  the  patriarchs  as  examples  in  the  same 
way  as  the  saints  under  the  New  Law.  Thus  Montaigne’s 
friend,  La  Boetie,  when  on  his  deathbed,  made  use  of  the 
following  profession  of  faith — 

I protest  that  as  I was  baptized  and  lived,  so  will  I also  die  (under) 
in  the  faith  and  religion  which  Moses  first  planted  in  Egypt,  which  the 
Fathers  received  afterwards  in  Judsea,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time, 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  was  brought  into  France. 

The  birth  of  children  was  a source  of  abundant 
expressions  of  faith  and  love  of  God.  The  house  books 
abound  with  such  notes  after  the  entries  of  a son  or 
daughter’s  birth  in  the  family — “God  give  him  a long 
life  and  the  grace  to  be  a good  man!”  “May  he  live 
in  the  holy  fear  of  God.”  “ God  grant  him  the  grace  of 
being  one  of  His  good  and  faithful  servants  in  this  world, 
that  he  may  glorify  Him  for  ever  in  the  next.” 

“ If  she  is  likely  to  offend  God,”  says  Trophime  Trone 
de  Codolet,  “may  He  give  her  the  grace  of  being  with- 
drawn from  the  world  before  the  use  of  reason ! Either 
holy  or  nothing  ” (aut  sancta , aut  nulla). 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  even,  just  before  the 
Great  Revolution,  a merchant  of  Aix  wrote  these  beautiful 
words  in  his  house  book  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  Henri  Joseph 
Abel,  whose  eminent  talents  were  unavailingly  employed 
throughout  life  in  the  cause  of  faith  and  religion — 

I beg  of  God  to  preserve  this  child  to  me,  if  it  is  for  His  glory  and 
his  own  salvation.  His  mother  and  I will  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  him  up  in  a Christian  manner,  and  strive  to  give  him  all  the 
teaching  in  our  power  to  make  him  a good  Christian  and  a perfect, 
honourable  man.  May  heaven  grant  our  prayers  not  to  be  fruitless, 
and  that  he  may  be  happy  now  and  for  a glorious  eternity. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a child  the  evidences 
of  faith  and  love  were  still  more  abounding  in  the  family 
records.  “God  has  called  him  to  Paradise,”  says  one 
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entry.  Another,  “He  has  left  us  to  take  his  flight  to 
heaven,  where  may  God  bring  us  also  by  His  holy  mercy !” 
“Our  daughter  Anne  has  left  this  world  for  heaven. 
May  God  preserve  the  rest  of  our  children  to  His  own 
honour  and  glory  ! ” A father  with  eighteen  children  says, 
“It  was  just  that  I should  pay  back  something  to  our 
good  God.  It  seemed  even  as  if  I owed  Him  the  tithe 
of  my  children.  I must  not  mourn  for  my  loss,  since 
it  gives  me  a pleading  angel  in  heaven.”  A house  book 
of  1684  has  the  entry  of  a death  with,  “The  good  God 
is  Master ; He  gives  the  children  and  takes  them  away, 
and  He  knows  why.” 

As  the  masters  of  the  house  in  France  looked  to  God 
in  the  first  place,  so  they  taught  their  children  to  recognize 
God  in  their  own  authority  and  jurisdiction ; and  this 
magnificent  habit  was  perpetuated  from  quite  early  times 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Throughout, 
this  probably  unparalleled  Christian  course  of  any  nation, 
the  one  leading  idea  of  the  well  ordered  family,  as  the 
source  and  root  of  sound  social  life,  was  distinctly  main- 
tained and  handed  down  in  its  integrity  from  age  to  age 
in  France,  and  volumes  of  quotations  could  be  given  from 
the  notes  of  Provencal  houses  alone,  to  show  that  men 
of  all  classes  were  alike  taught,  and  alike  practised,  the 
great  moral  truth  that  the  good  father,  the  good  husband, 
and  the  good  brother,  would  also  prove  to  be  the  good 
citizen,  soldier,  and  sustainer  of  his  country’s  honour  and 
welfare. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note,  that  during  the  course 
of  the  real  Christian  prosperity  of  France,  there  was  a 
vitality  and  outgrowth  from  the  lower  middle  class,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  essentially  Teutonic,  and 
which  we  see  habitually  among  ourselves,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  choked  or  dried  up  in  the  French 
people  by  the  centralizing  and  withering  influences  of 
the  Great  Revolution.  The  small  trading  or  agricultural 
families  in  Provence  especially,  by  their  unwearied  industry 
and  perseverance  in  management  and  economy,  gradually 
put  out  suckers  which  achieved  a new  growth ; so  that 
men  of  a very  humble  origin  left  their  elder  family  stem 
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far  behind  them  in  the  race  for  honour,  and  became  state 
councillors,  presidents  of  Parliament,  and  men  of  historical 
name  at  the  bar.  The  family  Du  Laurens,  now  so  well 
known  by  the  publication  of  Une  Famille  au  Seizieme 
Silcle,  was  a notable  example  of  this  fact  in  Provence. 
There  also,  for  some  centuries,  a healthy  influence  was 
kept  up  by  the  continued  emigration  from  the  Alpine 
and  Lower  Alpine  villages  to  the  plains.  Those  who 
travel  through  the  south  of  France  and  the  highlands  of 
the  Dauphine  and  Maritime  Alps,  are  saddened  by  the 
constant  recurrence  of  deserted  castles,  houses,  and  nearly 
whole  villages,  which  shows  how  terribly  the  whole  hill 
country  forming  the  Alpine  base  has  been  emptied  of  its 
population.  Formerly  the  subdivided  family  branches  of 
a country  magnate  surrounded  their  chief  like  clansmen ; 
and  from  these  hardy  and  high-minded  mountain  families 
sprang  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  France. 

One  of  these,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  thus  speaks 
of  his  family.  After  giving  many  interesting  details,  too 
lengthy  to  note,  of  the  founding  of  his  village,  or  mountain 
town,  by  his  ancestors,  he  modestly  says  that  he  cannot 
trace  the  family  higher  than  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
(1433)- 

It  may  be  that  our  family  does  not  begin  earlier  than  Antoine,  and 
we  ought  to  be  content  that  our  ancestors  have  always  been  good 
people.  . . . Thank  God,  by  His  almighty  power  we  are  prospering, 
my  family  is  gradually  becoming  more  distinguished,  and  His  greatest 
gift  is  that  I desire  more  and  more  to  lead  a good  life.  It  has  always 
been  our  family  gift.  Fortes  creantur fortibus . It  is  this  example 
which  I exhort  all  who  come  after  me  to  follow.  Better  is  a good 
reputation  than  ten  thousand  additional  livres  a year.  I am  glad  to 
hear  my  father’s  goodness,  integrity,  and  uprightness  commended 
every  day.  Every  house  laments  his  death,  as  if  he  had  been  its  head, 
and  the  same  is  recorded  of  my  forefathers,  because  they  too  walked 
in  the  path  of  the  just.  They  were  good  to  the  poor,  and  I recommend 
you  (his  children)  to  practise  this  virtue.  This  is  a duty  laid  on  us  by 
God,  Who  gives  us  our  wealth,  and  it  is  one  which  is  also  rewarded  in 
this  world.  It  is  to  the  alms  which  have  always  been  given  from  this 
house  that  I ascribe  the  many  favours  given  to  us,  and  the  wealth  we 
possess.  Non  ebore  ct  gemmis , non  auro  vera  paratur  Nobilitas j 
aliquid  rnajus  habere  decet. 

Later  on,  the  descendant  of  this  excellent  man  gives 
a mournful  account  of  the  change  in  his  village,  where 
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formerly  so  many  good  people  kept  up  the  tradition  of 
real  Christian  life.  Now,  he  says,  no  one  reads  or  studies, 
men  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  spend  their 
time  in  the  squares  or  open  places,  speaking  ill  of  every 
one  they  know,  and  looking  with  an  evil  eye  on  any  of 
their  neighbours  who  try  to  avoid  slander  and  lead  a good 
life.  It  is  to  this  most  evil,  depreciatory  practice,  that  he 
ascribes  the  general  decay  or  blight  of  religion  in  the 
country. 

Idleness  is  invariably  spoken  of  in  the  house  books 
as  the  utmost  evil.  Ange  Nicolas  de  Gardane  says  to 
his  children  (1764) — 

To  fill  up  your  time  well  is  to  know  how  to  live,  to  be  idle  is  to 
vegetate.  The  first  is  proper  to  man,  the  second  to  beasts.  . . . 
Idleness  leads  to  dissipation,  and  can  neither  make  us  honoured  or 
esteemed.  Nevertheless,  to  be  honoured  and  esteemed  is  what  we 
should  aim  at,  the  only  real  way  of  reaching  our  end  and  our  honour- 
able ambition.  ...  It  is  not  enough  not  to  do  what  is  bad  and  leads 
to  evil ; we  ought  to  live  well,  better,  and  do  good  to  others.  . . . 
Do  not  be  miserly,  for  avarice  is  the  most  detestable  vice  towards 
society,  but  be  orderly  and  foreseeing.  Avarice  is  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  money,  for  money’s  sake.  Economy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
wisdom  and  virtue.  This  indeed  helps  to  amass  wealth,  but  only  to 
make  a good  use  of  it  during  one’s  life.  Money  is  an  abominable 
master,  but  should  be  used  as  a servant. 

This  care  and  pains  and  ceaseless  toil  of  family  culti- 
vation was  applied,  next  in  order,  to  the  public  benefit, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  entirely  the  Teutonic-Frank 
model  of  local  government  obtained  in  the  south  of 
France,  a model  so  radically  opposed  to  the  modern 
French  theory  of  civilization  in  which  successive  revolu- 
tions seem  to  have  drowned  all  the  ancient  Frank  types 
of  rule.  In  1774,  we  find  inscribed  in  the  rolls  of 
the  Provence  Parliament — “Each  of  our  communes  is 
a family  governing  itself,  making  its  own  laws,  and 
watching  over  its  own  affairs,  of  which  the  municipal 
officer  is  the  father.” 

In  the  same  way  as  the  house  or  account  books  stirred 
up  the  emulation  and  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the 
different  families,  the  communal  registers  stirred  up  the 
public  spirit  of  each  separate  little  State.  They  had  their 
registers  bound  in  different  coloured  sheepskins,  yellow,  red, 
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green,  and  black,  which  gave  their  names  to  the  several 
registers,  in  which  were  classified  the  various  statistics  of 
morals,  finance,  administration,  and  produce.  And  in 
these  various  records,  religious  mottoes,  texts,  and  remarks 
are  as  freely  and  naturally  used  as  in  those  preserved  by 
the  private  families.  In  one  of  these  (1640)  is  a long 
passage  from  Plato’s  Republic , translated  into  Latin  ; and 
many  other  such  chance  opportunities  give  evidence  that 
there  must  have  been  a considerable  amount  of  careful 
and  well  cultivated  attainment  It  also  appears  that  there 
were,  in  Provence  alone,  six  hundred  and  eighty  of  these 
little  self-governing  communes,  who  under  this  amount  of 
simple  rule  achieved  a sufficient  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
certainly  of  social  peace  and  order.  Each  head  of  a family, 
householder,  or  cap  d'ostal \ was  an  elector,  and  numbers 
of  instances  could  be  cited  to  show  what  full  liberty  was 
possessed  and  used  under  the  old  communal  system  of 
France,  when  men  were  educated  and  cultivated  to  appre- 
ciate both  their  freedom  and  its  duties. 

The  account  is  given  by  a town  clerk  of  Briangon  of 
an  election  for  the  two  consuls,  or  chief  magistrates,  an 
unpaid  office  to  which  the  elected  were  bound,  unless 
sickness,  or  known  grave  maladies,  or  age  beyond  seventy 
years,  or.  having  a large  family  to  educate,  gave  them 
exemption.  The  form  of  oath  to  which  the  consuls-elect  at 
Arles  swore,  was — Si  consul  clcctus  fucro , non  me  vctabo , 
while  at  Metz  the  only  exemption  to  the  consuls  is  where 
the  Cross  has  been  taken  to  deliver  Jerusalem. 

Sometimes  even  the  excuse  of  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  education  was  not  accepted.  There  is  a record  extant 
in  which  a citizen  of  Salon,  on  the  Rhdne,  pleads  in  vain 
that  the  educating  his  eight  or  nine  children  might  exempt 
him  from  discharging  the  office  of  consul,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected.  A deputation  to  the  Governor  replied 
that  M.  Nostredame’s  objection  showed  him  wanting  in 
his  duty  as  a good  citizen  and  put  the  commune  to  great 
inconvenience.  After  this,  M.  Nostredame  accepted  the 
charge,  and  solaced  himself  with  two  lines  of  verse — 

Ignorant  qui  ne  sqait  qu’une  charge  commune, 

Est  pdsante,  espineuse,  incommode,  importune. 
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He  might  well  say  so,  for  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
time  and  peace,  it  seems  that  the  mayors  and  consuls 
were  made  responsible  for  the  communal  debts,  and  at 
Dragingnan  the  police  once  surprised  the  mayor,  who  was 
a barrister,  in  a consultation,  while  the  damoiselle  son 
espouse  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  took  him  into  custody 
till  the  commune  raised  the  sum  due  for  taxes,  to  the 
tune  of  thirty-three  thousand  francs,  and  set  him  free. 

It  is  worth  noting,  when  tracing  the  similarity  of  family 
resemblance  in  free  communal  life  throughout  Europe, 
that,  as  the  Germans  and  Anglo-Saxons  collected  for 
courts  of  justice  or  popular  assemblies  under  some  ancient 
or  noted  oak  tree,  so  the  Provengal  villagers  gathered  in 
the  square  adorned  by  some  spreading  elm,  called  in  the 
local  charters  platea  ulmi , which,  like  the  Basque  oak  of 
Guernica,  became  the  type  and  origin  of  the  modern  French 
trees  of  liberty,  commemorating  only  riot  and  bloodshed. 

When  we  read  in  the  old  German  records  that  the 
‘‘ house  father”  was  absolute  lord  over  his' household, 
even  dispensing  the  punishment  of  death,  we  are  still 
far  from  picturing  to  ourselves  the  whole  scope  of  his 
authority  and  rule.  And  it  is  certainly  surprising  to 
find  the  Teutonic  type,  for  which  we  are  more  apt  to 
look  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  reproduced  in  the  south 
of  France  and  borders  of  Spain.  In  one  of  the  Provence 
house  books  a curious  scene  is  placed  before  us,  in  which 
the  father  is  releasing  his  son  from  the  family  bonds  of 
submission  and  putting  him  in  a condition  to  become  a 
house  father  himself. 

The  said  father  being  seated  on  a chair  with  his  son  before  him,  on 
his  knees  and  bareheaded,  took  his  son’s  two  hands  into  both  his,  and 
listening  to  his  prayer  and  desire,  of  his  wish  and  freewill  released 
and  freed  him  from  his  fatherly  authority,  save  and  except  the  honour, 
reverence,  and  friendship  which  his  son  owes,  and  who  humbly 
thanked  him.  In  token  of  this  the  father,  opening  his  hands,  released 
the  hands  of  his  son  and  set  him  entirely  free,  making  him  thenceforth 
a house  father,  able  to  do  business  and  make  contracts  for  himself, 
enter  into  obligations  for  his  own  gain  and  good,  and  able  to  inherit 
any  goods  that  the  generosity  of  others,  good  fortune,  or  his  own 
industry,  might  procure. 

In  tracing  the  story  of  one  only  of  these  families,  we 
gain  no  inconsiderable  insight  into  French  history,  and, 
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let  us  say,  at  the  same  time,  the  history  of  all  countries, 
and  the  sources  both  of  their  prosperity  and  greatness 
and  their  total  decline.  M.  de  Ribbe  has  promised  to 
give  at  some  future  time  the  story  of  the  Deydiers  of 
Ollioules — a promise  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  fulfilled — 
as  the  brief  notices  given  by  him  of  the  family  of  the 
De  Garidels  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  beginning  with  1584 
and  coming  down  to  the  Great  Revolution,  are  full  of 
interest  At  his  marriage,  in  1605,  Joseph  de  Garidel, 
having  noted  that  “the  sacrament  was  administered  in 
the  Church  of  St  Madeleine,  and  that  his  brothers  assisted 
at  it,”  adds — Dicu  me  fosse  la  grdce  que  ce  soil  pour  longues 
anmfcs  et  d son  honneur  et  gloire ! Thirteen  years  after- 
wards his  wife  dies,  and  he  again  notes  the  fact  with — 

God  grant  me  the  grace  of  seeing  her  again  some  day,  more 
beautiful  and  more  glorious  still.  She  died  so  Christianly  that  I pray 
this  great  Christ,  through  the  intercession  of  His  holy  Mother,  to  let 
me  die  in  the  same  way  when  He  shall  be  pleased  to  call  me. 

When  named  to  a high  legal  post,  he  says,  “ I have  passed 
my  year  very  happily  and  honourably,  sit  nomen  Domini 
bcnedictu7n  ! ” 

His  son,  Pierre  de  Garidel,  built  himself  a house,  in 
which  his  descendants  have  till  lately  lived.  He  died 
in  1686,  charging  his  son  to  keep  up  the  family  traditions. 
This  injunction  was  faithfully  observed,  and  in  his  house 
book  this  son  records  many  events  and  graces  bestowed, 
which  he  ascribes  wholly  to  the  virtues  of  their  ancestor 
Joseph — 

Who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  the  oracle  of  the  bar,  the  father 
of  the  poor,  very  charitable  and  honourable,  and  well  looked  on  by 
every  one.  May  God  grant  me  and  mine  the  favour  of  imitating  him, 
and  never  departing  from  that  goodness  (prutThomntie). 

So  it  goes  on  till  Bruno  Pierre  de  Garidel  became 
councillor  of  the  Parliament  of  Provence  in  1777,  who  left 
his  country  on  £he  breaking  out  of  the  Great  Revolution 
in  1790;  but  returned  to  his  beloved  home  to  devote 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  son,  and  concluded  his 
family  house  book  with  the  suggestive  note — “ May  God 
pour  upon  him  [his  son]  His  holy  blessing,  and  above  all 
keep  him  from  unbelief ! ” 
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During  the  universal  European  outburst  of  religious 
excitement  in  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation,  when 
the  French  peasants  and  working  class  pillaged  the 
chateaux  and  forestalled  the  atrocities  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  the  landed  proprietors  of  Provence  still 
retained  the  same  grand  characteristics,  springing  from 
their  strong  grasp  of  the  Christian  principles  of  social 
well  being. 

Pierre  Pithou,  in  his  will  (1587),  thus  expresses  himself — 

In  this  most  unhappy  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and 
degradation  of  morals,  I have,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  preserved  my 
integrity.  I have  treated  my  wife  as  a second  self.  I have  shown 
little  7ueakness  towards  my  children.  I have  shown  consideration  for 
human  nature  (human  failings)  in  my  servants.  In  my  own  life  the 
(service  of  the)  public  good  has  been  my  first  consideration,  which  I 
have  put  in  the  first  place,  with  the  conviction  that  the  best  and  safest 
side  is  to  refer  all  actions  to  the  general  welfare. 

Although,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  especially 
in  France,  women  kept  themselves  in  modest  retirement, 
and,  as  it  were,  within  the  cloister  of  their  home  life, 
they  were  not  a whit  behindhand  in  administration  and 
influence  with  their  families.  There  is  given,  in  the  Loyal 
Serviteur , a beautiful  address  of  a mother  to  her  son, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  external  grace  of  which  is 
entirely  shorn  when  robbed  of  its  quaint  French. 

Pierre,  my  son,  ...  I recommend  to  you  as  strongly  as  I can 
three  things,  the  which,  if  you  observe,  be  sure  that  you  will  ever  live 
victoriously  in  this  world. 

The  first  is,  that  above  all  things  you  love,  fear,  and  serve  God, 
without  ever  offending  Him  if  it  is  possible  ; for  it  is  He  Who  has 
created  us  all  and  gives  us  life,  He  Who  will  save  us,  and  without  Him 
and  His  grace  we  shall  not  do  a single  good  work  in  this  world.  Every 
evening  and  morning  recommend  yourself  to  Him,  and  He  will  help  you. 

The  second  thing  is  that  you  be  gentle  and  courteous  to  every 
gentleman,  stripping  yourself  of  pride.  Be  humble  and  ready  to  serve 
any  one ; not  an  evil  speaker  nor  truth-breaker,  and  sober  in  meat 
and  drink.  Fly  from  envy,  for  it  is  a frightful  vice ; be  neither  a 
flatterer  nor  a talebearer,  for  such  kind  of  ways  never  lead  to  great 
perfection.  Be  loyal  in  deed  and  word ; keep  your  promises  ; help 
poor  widows  and  orphans,  and  God  will  guerdon  you  for  it  in  return. 

The  third  thing  is  that  you  help  the  poor  and  needy  out  of  the  goods 
given  you  by  God,  for  what  is  bestowed  to  His  honour  will  never 
impoverish  any  man,  and  know,  my  child,  that  such  alms  as  you  can 
give  will  greatly  profit  both  your  body  and  soul.  This  is  all  I will 
charge  you  with.  I think  neither  your  father  nor  I shall  live  much 
longer.  God  grant  us  grace  at  least,  that  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  life, 
we  may  hear  a good  account  of  you. 
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To  which  the  departing  young  knight  replied — 

Madame  ma  m&re,  I thank  you  most  humbly  for  your  good 
teaching,  and  hope  to  follow  it  so  well,  through  His  grace  to  Whom 
you  commend  me,  that  you  may  be  satisfied  with  me. 

The  mother  then  gave  her  son  all  the  money  she  had 
about  her,  and  bade  his  servant  take  charge  of  a little 
valise,  in  which  she  had  packed  some  lineal  for  his  use. 

In  the  following  century  Madame  du  Plessis-Momay 
wrote  her  husband’s  life  and  her  own,  for  her  son’s  benefit, 
and  when  giving  it  him,  she  added — 

Above  all,  my  son,  I thought  you  would  remember  me,  when 
I should  hear  it  told,  wherever  you  might  be,  that  you  were  serving 
God  and  following  your  father’s  steps.  I shall  go  down  gladly  to  the 
grave  whenever  God  shall  call  me,  if  I see  you  in  the  path  of 
advancing  His  honour  in  a settled  life,  . . . retracing  him  in  yourself 
if,  by  His  grace,  He  gives  you  to  outlive  your  father. 

The  one  idea,  in  fact  the  leading  idea,  to  which 
everything  was  referred — the  family  life  or  household — 
was  the  root  of  French  society  up  to  the  Revolution,  and 
must  be  restored  and  cultivated  afresh  if  France  is  to 
be  re-established  in  any  vigour  of  lasting  life.  Certain 
“ nostrums,”  of  some  special  governing  chambers,  of  direct 
or  indirect  taxation,  and  the  nostrum-general,  or  master- 
panacea,  of  rifled  cannon  and  a standing  army,  may 
indeed  raise  it,  or  any  State,  to  some  temporary  pre- 
eminence of  political  success ; but  the  solid  well  being 
of  the  country  and  its  people  can  never  be  grounded  on 
any  firm  basis,  or  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  settled  peace, 
until  the  whole  growth  forms  round  the  central  sap  of 
the  Christian  family  and  hearth.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  one  European  country  after  another  has  passed  this 
meridian  of  true  greatness,  and  is  now  sinking,  each  after 
each,  to  its  decline.  It  may  be,  that  reverence,  and  filial 
piety,  and  high  honour,  and  spotless  integrity,  as  national 
virtues,  have  bloomed  and  had  their  day,  and  are  dying 
down  to  the  root,  never  again  to  put  forth  fresh  shoots 
or  any  further  greenness  of  life.  If  this  is  so,  we  shall 
be  glad  at  least  to  have  witnessed  to  their  former  growth 
and  endurance  for  six  or  seven  centuries  among  the  rural 
towns  and  remote  country  subdivisions  and  highland 
districts  of  France.  E.  B. 
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A COMMON  saying  reminds  us  that  if  we  were  to  inspect 
closely  all  that  our  food  has  to  go  through  in  the  kitchen 
before  it  is  presented  to  us  at  table,  we  should  require  a 
somewhat  robust  appetite  to  enable  us  to  attack  it  with 
heartiness.  The  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  fashion 
of  the  men  of  our  time  of  laying  bare  to  the  public  gaze 
the  most  secret  manoeuvres  of  diplomacy,  gives  us  an 
occasion  of  applying  the  proverb  to  which  we  allude  to 
the  great  political  events  of  the  century.  The  results 
may  be  dazzling  and  imposing — but  what  have  been  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  produced  ? How  much 
dirty  work  has  gone  on  below  stairs  before  the  banquet 
has  been  served  up  ? We  fear  that  it  is  but  too  true, 
that  diplomacy  and  statecraft  in  Europe  have  become 
thoroughly  unprincipled.  Perhaps  there  never  has  been 
a time  when  the  atmosphere  of  diplomacy  was  pro- 
pitious to  the  development  of  no  flowers  but  those 
of  the  choicest  virtue.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been 
a time  when  integrity  and  veracity,  perfect  honesty 
of  purpose,  unselfish  consideration  of  the  laws  of  right 
and  honour,  dominated  exclusively  the  words  and  acts 
of  Courts  in  their  dealings  one  with  another.  But  we 
would  fain  hope  for  the  common  honour  of  human 
nature  and  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  European  society, 
which  must  go  to  pieces  unless  some  sort  of  honesty  is 
to  reign  in  the  highest  quarters,  that  there  has  not  often 
and  will  not  often  be  so  much  of  cynical  contempt  for 
truth  and  right  among  those  on  whose  word  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  depended,  as  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  central  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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— the  period  which  embraced  the  second  French  Empire, 
the  rise  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  the  wars  of  1859,  1866, 
and  1870,  the  period  in  which  English  fleets  cooperated 
with  Garibaldi  in  attacks  on  a kingdom  with  whose 
sovereign  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  professed  peace 
and  amity,  in  which  a sovereign  of  France  promised 
formally  to  oppose  an  invasion  of  the  Pontifical  territories 
which  he  had  himself  counselled,  and  in  which  a sovereign 
of  Prussia  gave  his  word  of  honour  to  an  Emperor  of 
Austria  that  he  had  not  made  a treaty  with  the  enemies 
of  the  latter  sovereign,  which  treaty  had  been  signed  by 
his  order  several  weeks  before.1 

Diplomacy,  we  suppose,  like  all  other  human  occupa- 
tions has  many  incidental  temptations.  It  has  a noble  office 
— no  secular  office  can  be  nobler — to  fulfil  in  the  interests 
of  civilization,  peace,  and  justice.  It  has  been  and  is 
still  the  employment  of  many  most  honourable  men.  But 
the  diplomacy  of  a century  must  take  its  colour  and 
character  very  much  from  the  character  and  colour  of 
the  men  who  are  the  prominent  figures  and  actors  of  the 
epoch.  The  diplomacy  of  the  first  French  Empire  took 
its  tone  from  the  violence,  the  arrogance,  the  frequent 
meanness  of  Napoleon  the  First.  The  prominent  men 
of  that  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  at  least  the  most  successful  of  the  prominent 
men,  may  be  numbered  as  four — Palmerston,  Napoleon 
the  Third,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck.  These  men  may  have 
inherited  many  not  very  pure  traditions  from  those  who 
went  before  them.  But  they  may  be  said  to  have  created 

1 It  is  fair  to  the  present  Prussian  Emperor  to  state  that  this  extraordinary 
equivocation  (not  to  use  a stronger  word)  is  attributed  to  him  at  secondhand 
only.  It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  a con- 
versation with  the  Italian  Minister  at  Paris  (Comm.  Nigra),  who  reports  it  to 
General  La  Marmora  (Un  po'  piu  de  luce , p.  310).  We  learn,  however,  from 
a telegram  of  La  Marmora  himself  (p.  305)  that  the  French  Ambassador  of 
Florence  communicated  to  him  a telegram  from  Paris  (June  12)  in  which  the 
Due  de  Grammont,  then  at  Vienna,  is  said  to  have  sent  a despatch  saying  that 
the  Queen  of  Prussia,  writing  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  assured  him  that 
King  William  had  given  her  his  word — lui  avait  dottni  sa  parole,  that  that 
was  no  real  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Italy,  and  that  if  Italy  attacked 
Austria,  Prussia  was  not  bound  to  follow  her.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Prussian  Court  was  strongly  averse  to  the  war. 
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a school  of  their  own,  in  which  the  scholars  and  subordi- 
nates may  sometimes  have  learnt  only  too  well  to  imitate 
the  practices  of  their  masters. 

Count  Bismarck  is  the  real  hero  of  the  work  which  has 
occasioned  these  remarks — the  book  generally  known  as 
the  “ Revelations  ” of  General  La  Marmora.  It  is  a book 
the  publication  of  which  is  probably  looked  upon  as  an 
unpardonable  indiscretion*  in  diplomatic  circles.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  its  author  can  again,  on  any  future 
occasion,  take  office  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Italian  Kingdom,  and  as  such  Minister,  enter  into  amicable 
correspondence  with  Prince  Bismarck.  The  effect  of  the 
book  is  very  damaging,  not  only  to  the  Prince,  but  to 
diplomacy  in  general,  and  it  may  be  thought  possible  that 
even  the  most  cynical  of  diplomatists  may  feel  embarrassed 
at  the  thought  that  similar  publications  may  take  place  at 
any  future  time  as  to  the  intrigues  and  equivocations  in 
which  he  may  be  at  present  indulging.  If  nobody’s  word 
is  worth  believing,  and  if  everybody’s  falsehoods  are 
liable  to  exposure  within  seven  or  eight  years  time,  diplo- 
macy may  as  well  be  abandoned  altogether — unless  a 
new  code  of  morality  be  set  up  for  statesmen  to  act 
upon  and  be  judged  by.  General  La  Marmora  has  laid 
things  almost  too  bare.  His  book  is  not  very  light 
reading ; perhaps  that  may  be  some  comfort  to  the 
Prussian  Chancellor.  It  has,  however,  certainly  dealt  him 
a severe  blow  at  a very  inconvenient  time.  We  should 
not  think  that  it  contributed  to  enhance  the  amenities  of 
the  reception  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Berlin.  The 
Italian  Liberals,  who  are  now  inclined  to  lean  on  Bismarck 
as  once  they  leant  upon  Napoleon  the  Third,  are  furious 
with  their  countryman.  Their  fury  is  a sign  that  damage 
is  done  to  their  idol.  Another  sign  of  the  same  import 
is  the  significant  behaviour  of  that  part  of  the  English 
press  which  is  most  devoted  to  the  Prince,  and  who  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Church  extended  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  not  excepted.  The  Times 
has  noticed  the  book  in  an  article  studiously  contrived 
to  give  an  utterly  inadequate  account  of  its  contents, 
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and  to  throw  the  reader  off  the  scent  altogether.  The 
other  Bismarckian  organs  have,  as  far  as  we  know, 
maintained  a discreet  reserve  on  the  whole  subject  It 
is  obviously  not  in  the  interest  of  Bismarckism  in  general 
that  General  La  Marmora’s  book  should  become  widely 
known  in  England. 

The  work  is  a large  volume  of  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  pages.  It  contains  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  diplomatic  dealings  of  the  Italian  Government  from 
September,  1864,  to  June,  1 866,  that  is,  to  the  moment  of 
the  declaration  by  Italy  against  Austria  of  the  war,  the 
chief  events  of  which,  as  far  as  the  former  Power  was 
concerned,  were  the  disastrous  defeats  of  Custozza  and 
Lissa.  During  all  this  time  General  La  Marmora  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Italian  Cabinet.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
book,  however,  is  concentrated  on  the  early  months  of 
1 866,  during  which  the  war  was  being  prepared  at  Berlin 
and  Florence,  Prussia  and  Italy  uniting  themselves  by  a 
secret  treaty  — the  reality  of  which  was,  as  has  been 
stated,  solemnly  denied  on  his  word  of  honour  by  the 
Prussian  King — to  attack  Austria  simultaneously  and  to 
carry  on  the  war  a V 'ou trance.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  1866  Austria  and  Prussia  were  quarrelling  over  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  and  Count  Bismarck  was  using  every 
means  in  his  power,  per  fas  ct  nefas , to  induce  his 
reluctant  sovereign  to  go  to  war  with  Austria.  He  cast 
his  eyes  on  Italy  as  a possible  ally,  at  least  as  a Power 
a Prussian  alliance  with  which  might  be  used  to  terrify 
Austria.  Italy,  nothing  unwilling  to  gain  Venetia  through 
one  alliance  as  she  had  gained  Lombardy  through  another, 
was  eager  to  join  Prussia  almost  at  any  price.  General 
Govone  was  sent  by  La  Marmora  to  Berlin,  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  inspecting  the  Prussian  armies,  but  in 
fact  to  conclude  a treaty.  As  every  one  knows,  great  efforts 
were  made  by  neutral  Powers  to  prevent  war,  and  war 
would  certainly  have  been  prevented  but  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Prussian  Minister  that  war  there  should 
be.  At  one  time  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  Count  Bismarck’s 
intense  disgust,  came  to  an  understanding  for  mutual  “dis- 
armament ” — after  having  each  solemnly  protested  that  no 
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extraordinary  armament  had  taken  place.  Just  at  that 
time,  however,  Italy,  and  the  miserable  folly  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  came  to  Count  Bismarck’s  assist- 
ance. Some  inoffensive  movements  of  troops  took  place 
in  Italy.  If  we  are  to  believe  General  La  Marmora,  they 
were  nothing  but  the  return  northwards  of  some  regiments 
of  cavalry  which  were  no  longer  wanted  in  the  Neopolitan 
provinces.  At  this  Austria  took  offence  and  alarm,  and 
began  to  raise  her  forces  in  Venetia  to  the  war  footing, 
issuing  at  the  same  time  a threatening  despatch.  Italy,  in 
return,  “ mobilized  ” her  army,  and  the  disarmament  in 
Germany  was  prevented.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  England,  and  the  proposal  of  a Congress  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon — a proposal  rendered  abortive  by 
Austria,  who  was  all  the  time  secretly  proposing  to 
detach  Italy  from  Prussia  by  the  cession  of  Venetia, 
intending,  as  it  appears,  to  compensate  herself  by  the 
conquest  of  Silesia — war  became  inevitable. 

It  is  well  known  now  that  there  was  no  reason  for  war, 
except  in  the  ambition  of  Bismarck  and  the  cupidity  of 
the  Italians.  But  it  would  not  seem  at  first  sight  that 
the  series  of  complications  which  we  have  sketched  in  the 
last  few  sentences  would  necessarily  involve  any  trans- 
actions the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  likely  to  affect 
the  character  of  the  chief  agents.  So  it  is,  however. 
General  La  Marmora  himself  speaks  strongly  against 
certain  proposals  which  were  made  to  him — proposals  to 
which,  we  are  sure,  no  politician  of  the  school  of  Cavour 
could  possibly  have  objected  on  grounds  of  morality.  In 
faGt,  some  of  the  worst  of  these  proposals  came  from  his 
own  subordinates.  Comm.  Nigra  and  General  Govone.  But 
it  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  of 
all  this  collection  of  despatches  and  telegrams.  It  will  be 
enough  to  confine  our  attention  mainly  to  the  chief  figure 
in  the  picture  so  unconsciously  drawn  by  General  La 
Marmora — the  figure  of  Count  Bismarck. 

The  Count  of  1866  is  now  Prince  Bismarck,  and  having 
humbled  first  Austria  and  then  France,  he  is  now  engaged 
in  the  last  enterprize  of  successful  statesmen  maddened 
by  pride — an  attempt  to  humble  the  Church.  It  is,  of 
VOL.  xix.  z 
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course,  all  for  the  sake  of  Germany.  The  revelations  of 
La  Marmora  show  us  something  of  the  devotion  of 
Bismarck  for  Germany.  Here  is  Comm.  Nigras  account 
of  his  designs  in  1 866,  as  drawn,  according  to  La  Marmora, 
from  frequent  conversations  with  Count  Goltz,  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  at  Paris — 

The  idea  of  Prussia  would  be,  not  to  limit  the  results  of  the  war  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  but  to  establish  a North  Germany 
under  the  direction  of  Prussia.  Prussia  would  also  wish  to  have 
Bavaria  as  an  ally,  and  overtures  were  made  in  this  sense  at  Munich. 
If  Bavaria  entered  into  these  views  she  would,  in  case  the  war  was 
successful,  enrich  herself  with  the  spoils  of  Austria,  as,  for  example, 
the  German  Tyrol.  In  this  way  there  would  be  constituted  in  South 
Germany  a State  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  a predominance  of  power 
to  the  detriment  of  Austria. 

As  you  see,  the  idea  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  would  lead  to  nothing 
less  than  a radical  change  in  the  political  constitution  of  Germany. 
Count  Goltz  came  to  Paris  with  this  scheme,  and  with  commission  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Emperor,  asking  that  France  should  adopt  a 
friendly  neutrality.  But  as  the  French  Government  had  at  various 
times  declared  that,  if  one  of  the  German  Powers  were  to  aggrandize 
itself  so  as  to  change  the  balance  in  Europe,  France  would  reserve 
herself  the  option  of  providing  for  her  own  interests,  Count  Goltz  was 
sent  to  ask  the  Emperor  what  France  in  such  a case  would  wish 
to  have. 

The  Prussian  Ambassador  fulfilled  his  instructions,  and  asked  the 
Emperor  to  make  some  definite  proposals.  But  the  Emperor  did  not 
make  any  precise  demands.  He  only  said  that  the  map  might  be 
examined  to  see  the  difference  between  the  present  frontier  of  France 
and  that  which  she  had  in  1814. 

That  is,  he  would  take  the  Rhine  provinces.  In  another 
part  of  the  volume  there  is  an  account  of  a conversation 
between  Count  Bismarck  and  the  Italian  Minister  at 
Berlin,  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  readiness  of 
Austria  to  cede  German  territory  to  France  as  the  price 
of  her  support  against  Prussia,  from  which  Count  Barral, 
the  Minister  in  question,  gathered  that  the  Prussian 
Chancellor  would  not  have  hesitated  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
In  fact,  he  admitted  as  much  in  a conversation  with 
General  Govone,  though  he  said  it  would  not  be  easy 
unless  the  aid  of  France  was  tendered  in  some  critical 
emergency,  and  intimated  that  it  would  be  more  natural 
for  the  Emperor  to  satisfy  himself  with  some  territory,  the 
name  of  which  is  omitted  in  the  book  before  us,  but  which 
it  is  quite  clear  must  have  been  Belgium.  Most  of  us 
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probably  remember  the  draft  treaty  between  France  and 
Prussia  for  the  annexation  of  Belgium  which  was  pro- 
duced, in  M.  Benedetti’s  handwriting,  with  so  much  effect 
by  Count  Bismarck  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war.  The 
statements  made  in  General  La  Marmora’s  work  confirm 
the  idea  that  the  sacrifice  of  Belgium  to  France,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  was  originally 
suggested  by  Prince  Bismarck  himself.  We  find  the  same 
idea  in  the  following  conversation  between  Count  Bismarck 
and  General  Govone,  at  a time  when  matters  were  far 
advanced,  and  there  was  still  great  danger  (!)  of  peace. 
General  Govone  speaks — 

I asked  him  if  beyond  the  Rhine  there  was  any  part  of  the 
country  where  a popular  vote  in  favour  of  annexation  to  France  could 
in  any  way  succeed.  Count  Bismarck  answered,  “No  part  : the 
French  agents  themselves,  who  went  through  the  country  to  find  out 
how  it  was  disposed,  all  reported  that  no  vote  which  was  not  absolutely 
fictitious  could  succeed.  No  one  there  loves  the  Government  or  the 
dynasty  reigning  in  the  territory,  but  all  are  and  wish  to  remain 

Germans,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  indemnify  France  with  but ” 

(Belgium). 

I answered  that  this  would  be  difficult  in  the  highest  degree  ; but 
that  if  it  were  not  possible  to  make  use  of  the  popular  desire,  we  might 
perhaps  as  an  alternative  set  up  some  other  principle,  as  for  example, 
that  of  “ natural  frontiers.”  I added  at  once  that  I did  not  intend  to 
allude  to  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ; but  is  there  not  some 
other  geographical  line  that  might  do  for  France  ? 

Count  Bismarck  said,  “ Yes,  there  might  be  the  Moselle.  I,”  he 
added,  “ am  much  less  German  than  Prussian,  and  I should  have  no 
difficulty  in  signing  the  cession  to  France  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  the  Palatinate,  Oldenburg,2  or  part  of  the 
Prussian  territory,  &c.  But  the  King  . . . would  have  the  gravest 
scruples,  and  would  not  decide  upon  this  except  at  some  supreme 
moment,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  or  gaining  everything. 
Anyhow,  in  order  to  work  on  the  mind  of  the  King  for  an  arrangement 
of  any  kind  with  France,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  minimum 
of  her  claims.  For  if  the  question  was  as  to  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  Maintz,  Coblentz,  Cologne,  it  would  be  more  worth  our 
while  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria,  and  renounce  the 
Duchies  and  many  things  besides.” 

I said  that  he  could  make  no  other  arrangement  with  Austria  but 
a simple  surrender.  The  question  in  controversy  involved  Prussia’s 
most  vital  interests  and  her  future,  so  that  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise. 

“True,”  said  Count  Bismarck,  “but  German  public  opinion  would 
absolve  the  King  for  such  a surrender  if  it  were  justified  by  the 
resolution  not  to  yield  German  territory  to  a foreign  Power.”  Then 
he  added  that  the  King  had  not  given  up  the  hopes  of  peace  ; his  last 

a That  is,  a part  belonging  to  Oldenburg. 
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step  had  been  to  entertain  secret  negotiations3  with  Austria  for  an 
engagement,  and  this  without  the  knowledge  of  him,  Count  Bismarck. 
a Fortunately,”  he  said,  “these  negotiations  were  destined  to  fail,  and 
thus  the  King  would  be  better  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  a reasonable  understanding  with  Austria.  Moreover,  inde- 
pendently of  all  action  on  my  part, is  at  this  moment  at  Dresden 

to  treat  for  peace.” 

There  is  much  more  in  the  same  despatch  to  show 
how  unwilling  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  go  to  war. 
Count  Bismarck  kept  on  urging  the  Italians  to  take  the 
first  step — though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  Prussia  in 
that  case  would  not  have  felt  bound  to  help  them — in 
order  that  the  conflagration  might  be  kindled  anyhow. 
He  hoped  that  in  that  case  Prussia  would  be  drawn  in. 
But  the  point  of  the  conversation,  as  to  our  present 
purpose,  is  that  Count  Bismarck  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
German  territory  in  order  to  aggrandize  Prussia. 

We  find  in  another  page  (82)  an  account  given  by 
General  Govone  to  his  chief  at  Florence  of  the  views  of 
Count  Bismarck  as  to  the  war  with  Austria. 

Going  back  to  the  date  of  the  Convention  of  Olmutz,  he  said  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  him  that  there  should  now  be  in  Germany  a 
state  of  things  as  complicated  as  that  of  1850,  since  the  character  of 
the  present  King  was  a security  to  him  that  war  would  be  the  way  in 
which  the  difficulty  would  be  solved,  whereas  at  that  time  it  came  to 
nothing  in  the  aforementioned  Convention  of  Olmutz.  His  intention 
now  was  to  bring  Germany  back  again  to  a state  of  confusion  like 
that  which  then  existed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end  which  he  had  set 
before  himself,  which  he  confessed  openly  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ambition  of  Prussia — an  ambition  which  extended  to  domination  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  but  not  beyond.  As  to  making  war  break  out 
on  the  single  question  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  that,  he  said,  would  be 
very  easy,  but  a war  of  that  sort  and  magnitude  on  so  small  a question 
would  shock  the  opinion  of  Europe.  Europe,  however,  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  consider  quite  legitimate  a war  the  object  of  which  was  a 
more  full  and  national  solution  of  the  German  question. 

Here  the  President  of  the  Council  entered  into  many  detailed 
explanations.  His  personal  opinion,  he  said,  always  was  that  Austria 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  enemy  of  Prussia  ; that  hence  he 
had  seen  for  a long  time  with  much  pleasure  the  attitude  and  the 
successes  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  But  this  opinion  of  his  was  singular 
in  Prussia.  At  one  time,  he  added,  a war  with  Austria  and  an 
alliance  with  France  were  considered  as  sacrilegious.  Italy,  in  the 
general  opinion,  was  personified  in  Garibaldi,  and  even  in  Mazzini. 

8 Was  it  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations  that  King  William  gave  his 
pledge  about  Italy  ? It  is  clear  that  he  at  least  did  not  consider  the  treaty 
as  binding  on  him  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Italians  took  it. 
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He  had  succeeded  in  modifying  this  way  of  thinking.  He  had  even 
at  last  proposed  to  King  William  an  experiment — that  of  inviting 
Austria  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Denmark,  and  to  see  if  the 
alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  could  thus  be  made  fast  The  experi- 
ment had  entirely  failed,  or  rather  had  complete  succeeded  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  previsions,  for  the  natural  rivalry  of  Austria  with 
Prussia,  and  her  animosity  against  the  latter,  had  been  made  more 
manifest  than  ever,  and  the  King  and  many  others  had  been  quite 
cured  about  the  alliance  between  the  two.  King  William  had  now 
abandoned  his  too  strictly  legitimist  scruples,  and  he  himself  was  now 
able  to  lead  the  King  into  his  own  views. 

Count  Bismarck  then  put  into  form  his  own  ideas,  as  follows.  In 
a short  time — three  or  four  months,  for  example — he  would  again 
place  on  the  tapis  the  question  of  reform  in  Germany,  seasoned  with  a 
German  Parliament.  By  means  of  this  proposal  and  the  Parliament 
he  would  produce  a state  of  trouble  which  would  soon  put  Prussia  in 
hostility  to  Austria.  Prussia  would  then  decide  for  war,  a war  which 
Europe  could  not  oppose,  as  the  question  at  stake  would  be  great  and 
national. 

The  great  and  national  interests  which  were  thus  to 
appear  so  dear  to  the  Prussian  Government  were  thus 
avowedly  mere  pretexts  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying the  ambition  of  Prussia  herself,  or  rather,  of  Count 
Bismarck.  As  we  find  further  on  in  this  history,  when  the 
time  came  to  clinch  the  question  of  war,  the  Prussian 
Minister  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  move  the 
King  or  the  country  in  the  direction  which  he  wished 
them  to  follow,  at  the  cost  of  streams  of  German  blood 
and  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives.  The  revelations 
made  by  the  telegrams  from  Berlin  to  Florence  on  this 
point  would  be  extremely  amusing  if  they  did  not  show 
so  much  inhuman  indifference  as  to  the  terrible  cost  of 
war.  On  April  i,  1866,  Count  Barral  telegraphs  to  General 
La  Marmora — 

The  Minister  of  Austria  wrote  an  official  account  yesterday  to 
Count  Bismarck  giving  him  the  assurance  that  Austria  had  no 
aggressive  intention,  and  that  she  hoped  to  receive  the  same  assur- 
ance on  the  part  of  Prussia. 

M.  de  Bismarck  is  more  and  more  embarrassed  to  find  a casus 
belli. 

Again,  a week  later — 

M.  de  Bismarck  told  me  yesterday  with  extreme  irritation  that 
all  the  body  of  Prussian  diplomatists  is  at  work  against  his  warlike 
projects. 

At  London  the  Prussian  Minister  has  let  himself  be  completely 
jailed  by  the  party  of . 
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He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  in  one  of  his  late  despatches  that  if 
Italy  allies  herself  to  Prussia  she  >vill  be  disovowed  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

At  Paris,  Count  Goltz  makes  such  efforts,  and  insists  so  much 
upon  peace,  that 

From  Florence  Count  d’Usedom  writes  that  quite  lately  again  the 
King’s  Government  has  made  overtures  to  Austria  (which  has  rejected 
them),  in  order  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Venetia. 

He  has  also  written  that  Prince  Napoleon,  in  his  late  journey, 
used  the  Emperor’s  name  in  dissuading  an  alliance  with  Prussia. 

There  are  many  similar  passages,  but  we  may  leave 
them  unquoted. 

Count  Bismarck,  however,  might  have  been  as  careless 
as  he  chose  of  the  interests  of  his  own  country  without 
provoking  the  criticism  of  General  La  Marmora.  It  is  on 
account  of  his  dealings  with  Italy  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment that  the  Prussian  Chancellor  is  now  exposed  to 
whatever  annoyance  may  be  felt  by  a man  of  his  temper 
and  character  at  the  consciousness  that  the  world  in 
general,  so  far  beneath  his  feet,  is  aware  of  his  utter 
disregard  for  the  scruples  of  conscience  which  might  bind 
ordinary  mortals.  We  must  confess  that,  although  General 
La  Marmora  appears  to  be  far  more  straightforward  and 
simple  than  most  of  the  men  who  have  of  late  filled  his 
high  position,  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  if  Italy  was  treated 
in  a cavalier  and  contemptuous  manner  by  Prussia  at  the 
very  time  when  that  latter  Power  was  using  her  for  her 
own  purposes,  Italy  only  got  what  she  was  fully  entitled 
to.  She  is  a parvenuc  among  nations,  and  can  only  take 
her  place  at  the  council-board  of  Europe  on  sufferance, 
and  with  very  poor  credentials  of  her  respectability.  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  some  of  the  oldest 
reigning  families  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  as  King  of 
Sardinia  that  he  now  poses  before  the  astonished  world, 
but  as  King  of  Italy,  and  in  that  last-named  character  he 
reminds  us  irresistibly  of  our  old  friend  Christopher  Sly. 
Moreover,  the  policy  and  method  of  action  which  had  put 
the  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  position  which 
it  occupied  in  Europe  in  1866,  which  enabled  it  with  any 
pretence  to  consideration  to  think  of  being  a serviceable 
ally  of  Prussia  in  her  struggle  with  Austria,  had  been  so 
utterly  nefarious  and  unprincipled,  that  Count  Bismarck 
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can  hardly  be  blamed  by  any  Italian  statesmen  for 
having  dealt  with  them  in  a manner  so  thoroughly 
Piedmontese.  It  is  said  that  the  Government  of  Count 
Cavour  paid  some  of  the  large  bribes,  by  means  of  which 
it  induced  certain  Neapolitan  generals  to  betray  their 
sovereign,  in  false  notes.  It  was  a shameful  trick,  no 
doubt,  but,  in  a certain  rough  sense,  it  served  the 
miserable  traitors  right.  Count  Bismarck  must  have 
known  the  sort  of  people  he  was  dealing  with,  at  least  in 
general,  and  La  Marmora  is  himself  obliged  to  protest 
against  the  unhandsome  tricks  proposed  to  him  by  some 
of  his  own  subordinates,  more  Piedmontese  in  this  respect 
than  himself.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  account 
given  by  La  Marmora  of  the  proceedings  of  Prussia  in 
the  matter  of  the  alliance  with  Italy  makes  us  feel  that 
it  would  not  be  comfortable  to  have  such  people  to  deal 
with  in  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life. 

The  great  object  of  the  Italians  was,  of  course,  to 
obtain  the  alliance  of  Prussia  in  the  coming  war  against 
Austria,  in  order  so  to  obtain  Venetia.  The  object  of 
Count  Bismarck  was  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Italy  in 
case  of  war,  and  even  to  use  the  promised  assistance  of 
Italy  as  an  argument  to  induce  his  own  very  reluctant 
sovereign  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a war  with  Austria. 
Count  Bismarck  confessed  to  the  Italian  envoys  that  the  ' 
King,  the  Court,  the  people,  and  even  the  army  were 
all  against  his  designs  in  this  respect.  At  all  events,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  the  King’s  consent  unless  he 
could  expect  not  to  go  into  the  war  alone.  Italy,  therefore, 
must  be  taken  into  partnership.  But  Italy  was  just  a 
little  too  ready  and  too  eager.  The  Italian  envoy  might 
spoil  all  with  King  William  by  declaring  that  his  Govern- 
ment wanted  war  at  once.  What  was  wanted  was,  that 
Italy  should  be  ready  to  follow  Prussia,  but  that  Prussia 
should  not  be  bound  to  follow  Italy.  Prussia  was  to  be 
secured  against  the  danger  of  making  war  without  an 
ally,  but  Italy  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  reckon  on  Prussia 
if  she  made  war  first.  This,  putting  aside  the  character 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom  as  a sort  of  piratical  institution, 
was  quite  unfair,  and  La  Marmora  very  justly,  from  his 
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own  point  of  view,  objected  to  it  It  would  take  us  far 
too  long  to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions; but,  in  fact,  the  Italian  diplomatists  were  so  far 
outwitted  that  they  signed  a treaty  no  clause  of  which 
bound  Prussia  to  attack  Austria  if  Italy  attacked  the 
latter,  whereas  Italy  was  certainly  bound  to  follow  Prussia 
in  attacking  Austria.  The  trick  was  palmed  off  by  means 
of  an  illusory  title  to  the  treaty,  which  in  all  the  telegrams 
and  despatches  addressed  to  the  Italian  Premier  by  his 
agents  was  spoken  of  as  a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive.  When  the  treaty  was  produced  for  signa- 
ture at  Berlin,  it  was  found  that  the  words  “ treaty  of 
alliance  and  friendship”  had  been  substituted  for  the 
others.  The  trick  reminds  us  of  the  attempt  made  by 
Napoleon  the  First  to  get  Cardinal  Consalvi  to  sign  a 
Concordat  different  from  that  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  by  an  “unostentatious”  change  introduced  after 
all  had  been  agreed  upon.  In  this  case  it  was  probably 
Count  Bismarck’s  knowledge  of  his  own  sovereign’s  entire 
unwillingness  to  fetter  his  own  liberty  of  action  by  any 
positive  engagements  with  Italy,  that  made  him  attempt 
the  deception.  The  Italian  diplomatists,  though  they 
seem  to  have  been  very  like  children  in  the  hands  of  the 
Count,  who  had  clearly  no  great  opinion  of  their  discern- 
ment, were  alert  enough  to  discover  the  change  in  the 
title  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  come  to  sign,  and  bold 
enough  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  omitted  words. 
Even  so,'  however,  they  were  outwitted.  The  title  of  the 
treaty  could  not  add  anything  to  the  direct  stipulations 
of  the  clauses,  and  these  clauses  contained  no  words  which 
bound  Prussia  to  follow  Italy  into  war  as  Italy  was  bound 
to  follow  Prussia.  A few  weeks  after  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  the  Italians  found  this  out.  General  Govone 
informed  Count  Bismarck  that  Italy  and  Austria  would 
be  ready  to  fight  in  a month’s  time,  and  that  then  the 
war  could  be  begun  in  Italy : would  Prussia  be  ready 
with  her  armaments,  and  would  she  declare  war  against 
Austria  if  Austria  declared  war  against  Italy  ? The  Count 
replied  coolly  that  King  William  did  not  understand  the 
treaty  in  that  sense,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
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obligation  to  be  reciprocal  according  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  articles.  It  certainly  was  not  reciprocal.  The 
Italians  were  fooled.  Count  Bismarck  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  glad  enough  to  secure  their  alliance  against 
Austria  almost  at  any  price,  and  would  never  have 
hesitated  a moment  to  declare  war  with  the  latter  Power 
on  any  pretext,  so  long  as  Prussia  was  not  to  enter  on 
the  war  without  allies,  and  without  danger  from  France 
or  Russia.  But  he  had  a master  to  deal  with  who  was 
too  honest,  too  cordially  averse  to  a fratricidal  war  between 
the  two  great  German  Powers,  to  be  led  into  putting  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  with  Austria  into  the  hands  of 
a set  of  conspirators  at  Florence.  When  Count  Bismarck, 
after  the  demands  of  General  Govone  mentioned  a few 
sentences  ago,  urged  the  King  to  make  some  declaration 
which  would  satisfy  the  Italians,  King  William  answered 
in  effect  that  he  would  declare  war  against  Austria  if  she 
attacked  Italy,  but  that  he  would  not  go  to  war  with 
Austria  if  Italy  attacked  her  first 

It  turned  out  after  this  secret  treaty  had  been  signed, 
that  Austria,  probably  divining,  as  all  the  world  might 
very  well  have  divined,  the  true  import  of  the  presence 
of  General  Govone  at  Berlin,  suddenly  adopted  the  policy 
of  selling  Venetia  to  Italy  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  the  view  of  being  allowed 
to  indemnify  herself  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  Prussia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Austrian  statesmen 
thought  of  the  conquest  of  Silesia  as  the  indemnification 
in  question.  Italy  would  thus  have  gained  her  end  as  to 
Venetia  without  bloodshed,  though  La  Marmora  appears 
to  have  feared  the  ultimate  results  of  the  aggrandizement 
of  Austria  in  Europe,  which  must  have  followed  if  Prussia 
had  been  humbled  and  weakened.  General  La  Marmora 
make  a great  merit  of  the  faithfulness  with  which,  not- 
withstanding the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  them, 
the  Italian  Government  adhered  to  their  engagements  with 
Prussia  in  face  of  the  tempting  offer  made  to  them  through 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  is  a refreshing  sight  to  see 
any  signs  of  good  faith  in  the  conduct  of  Italian  policy, 
and  no  one  can  read  General  La  Marmora's  book  without 
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recognizing  in  him  personally  an  amount  of  integrity  which 
has  certainly  not  often  been  found  among  the  successors 
of  Count  Cavour.  But,  in  fact,  it  suited  Italy,  or  rather 
Italian  Ministers,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Italy,  as  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  Germany, 
seem  to  go  for  very  little  in  decisions  of  this  kind — it 
suited  Italian  Ministers,  for  many  reasons,  to  win  Venetia 
if  possible  rather  by  the  sword  than  by  the  purse.  More- 
over, though  perhaps  an  Italian  Bismarck  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  throw  Prussia  overboard  at  once,  and  might 
even  have  revelled  in  the  glorious  want  of  faith  which 
such  a proceeding  would  have  involved,  so  heroic  a piece 
of  perfidy  was  too  much  for  the  weak  stomach  of  General 
La  Marmora.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  abide  by 
his  secret  engagement,  and  events  very  soon  took  away 
his  chance  of  accepting  the  Austrian  proposal. 

Italy,  however,  it  seems,  has  other  complaints  against  . 
Count  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  Government  It  is 
quite  clear  that  they  had  no  higher  opinion  of  Italian 
generals  than  of  Italian  statesmen.  This  need  not  surprize 
any  one  who  considers  the  very  poor  show  that  Italy, 
after  all,  made  in  the  war  of  1866,  when  she  fought  under 
circumstances  of  advantage  which  are  hardly  likely  to 
recur.  Indeed,  we  find  from  unexceptionable  evidence 
that  up  to  the  present  day  the  conviction  prevails  in 
Germany  that  the  Italians  are  worth  very  little  in  the 
balance  of  Europe.  We  find  so  lately  as  in  the  Times 
of  October  10,  1873,  a letter  from  an  accredited  corres- 
pondent, under  the  head  of  “ Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany.” 
The  writer  speaks  of  the  fear  which  many  Germans  now 
feel,  that  when  the  present  Cesarewitch  succeeds  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  Germany  may  have  to 
sustain  a combined  attack  from  France  and  Russia,  the 
latter  at  the  head  of  the  Slave  nations — the  one  “ national 
unity  ” which  has  yet  to  be  organized  in  Europe.  He 
continues — 

Were  they  called  upon  to  withstand  a simultaneous  attack  both  on 
their  western  and  eastern  frontier,  they  are  aware  of  the  necessity 
they  would  be  in  of  relying  on  Austrian  support,  or  at  least  neutrality, 
nor  would  they  disdain  even  the  tiny  help  which  Italy  the  mouse 
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could  lend  to  Prussia  the  lion.  I have  hardly  met  a Prussian  or 
Austrian  who  did  not  entertain  the  meanest  opinion  of  Italy  as  a 
military  and  naval  power.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  bersaglieri , 
they  think  there  is  no  solidity  in  Italian  troops.  Their  infantry  is  half 
starved  and  ricketty,  their  cavalry  is  badly  mounted,  their  artillery 
untrained  and  insufficient,  and  there  is  hopeless  disorganization  in 
every  department  of  the  service.  “Were  a war  to  spring  up,  even 
with  France  in  her  exhausted  condition,”  these  Germans  say,  “ the 
French  would  hardly  be  at  the  trouble  of  forcing  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  They  would  merely  land  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  their  soldiers 
on  the  southern  coast,  where  they  would  find  in  the  priests,  in  the 
brigands,  and  in  the  whole  besotted  population  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Bourbonist  and  Republican,  auxiliaries  enough  to  renew  the  exploits 
of  Fra  Diavolo  and  Cardinal  Ruffo,  and  to  march  with  them  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Vatican.  The  Italian  Kingdom  is  a new  edifice, 
everywhere  undermined  by  clerical  hostility.  It  lacks  inward  solidity 
and  cohesion,  and  it  could  not  stand  the  slightest  outward  onset  for 
three  days.” 

If  such  is  the  opinion  of  German  writers  on  the  Italian 
Kingdom  at  the  present  day,  when  it  has  had  seven  years 
of  peace  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  itself,  we  can  hardly 
be  surprized  that  in  1866  the  Prussian  chiefs  should  have 
had  but  little  confidence  in  the  worth  of  the  Italian  armies. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  at  Berlin  that  the  Italians 
could  only  be  made  useful  if  they  were  carefully  handled 
under  Prussian  guidance.  General  \La  Marmora  tells  us 
that  in  the  course  of  the  month  before  the  war  of  1866 
broke  out,  Count  Usedom  presented  himself  one  day  at 
the  office  of  the  Ministry  at  Florence  with  a certain  Signor 
Bemhardi.  This  gentleman  spread  out  a large  map  of 
Bohemia,  and  explained — it  appears  without  being  asked — 
to  General  La  Marmora  the  intended  campaign,  pointing 
out  where  the  several  Prussian  corps  were  to  pass  the 
frontier,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  Pardubitz.  Then,  to 
the  General’s  great  surprize,  he  discovered  that  Signor 
Bemhardi  expected  to  be  told  what  the  plan  of  the 
Italian  campaign  was  to  be.  La  Marmora  confined 
himself  to  finding  out  the  point  at  which  it  was  thought 
well  that  the  Italian  army  should  try  to'  meet  the  German 
forces.  It  appears  that  soon  after  this  Count  Bismarck 
adopted  a plan  according  to  which  the  Italian  troops  were 
to  leave  the  Quadrilateral  alone,  and  attack  Austria  in 
her  possessions  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  was 
in  order  to  support  an  intended  insurrection  in  Hungary. 
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Klapka  and  Kossuth  had  already  been  communicated 
with,  and  proposals  made  for  the  raising  of  three  millions 
of  francs  on  the  part  of  Prussia  and  Italy  to  feed  the 
rapacious  cravings  of  the  pretended  patriots.  It  was  soon 
clear  that  Italy  was  not  to  have  the  management  of  her 
own  forces,  if  Count  Bismarck  could  prevent  it  “It 
appeared  to  him,”  says  La  Marmora,  “impossible  that 
I should  show  myself  indisposed  to  obey,”  and  he  imme- 
diately vented  his  ill  humour  to  Count  Barral  (the  Italian 
Minister  at  Berlin),  who  telegraphed  to  his  chief  at 
Florence  the  words  of  his  conversation.  “I  must  tell 
you,”  said  Count  Bismarck,  “that  I regret  to  learn  that 
it  appears  to  be  desired  by  you  to  begin  by  attacking 
the  Quadrilateral,  instead  of  transporting  yourselves  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  obliging  Austria  to  accept 
battle  in  the  open  country.  That  is  ^ thought  which 
makes  me  uneasy.”4  But  there  was  worse  to  come  for 
General  La  Marmora.  Two  or  three  days  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  while  he  was  at  Cremona  organizing 
the  Italian  army,  he  received  a long  note  from  Count 
Usedom,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Florence,  which  almost 
in  so  many  words  dictated  to  him  the  adoption  of  what 
was  in  substance  the  plan  of  campaign  suggested  by  the 
Hungarian  exiles.  The  Quadrilateral  was  to  be  masked 
and  left  aside,  and  the  Italian  army  was  to  march  on 
Vienna.  Large  sums  of  money  were  to  be  spent  in  revo- 
lutionizing Hungary — and,  in  fact,  the  war  was  to  be 
carried  on  on  what  may  be  called  the  most  Garibaldian 
principles,  while  the  Italian  forces  were  to  risk  themselves 
in  a long  march  on  Vienna,  leaving  the  Austrians  behind 
them  in  possession  of  the  famous  fortresses  of  Venetia. 
Count  Usedom  said  with  perfect  coolness — 

Supposing  for  a moment  the  contrary  possibility,  and  considering 
the  position  of  Prussia  in  particular,  the  cooperation  of  Italy  would 
then  have  done  her  more  harm  than  the  absolute  neutrality  of  that 

4 Count  Barral  concludes  this  curious  telegram  by  saying,  “Although 
Count  Bismarck  appears  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  imminence  of  the  struggle, 
he  did  not  seem  so  sure  of  the  result  as  usual.  * The  die  is  cast/  he  said  to 
me  as  I left  him.  * Let  us  have  good  confidence,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
God  Almighty  is  capricious  * ” (p.  332).  The  words  express  the  character  of 
the  man. 
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Power.  Her  neutrality  would  at  least  have  kept  in  the  Quadrilateral, 
and  thus  paralyzed,  to  the  benefit  of  Prussia,  an  entire  Austrian  army  ; 
but  the  cooperation  of  Italy,  though  victorious,  yet  if  it  be  misguided 
and  arrested  in  its  full  career,  would  drive  the  same  army  back  upon 
Prussia,  which  would  then  have  fewer  chances  in  her  favour  with  than 
without  the  alliance  of  Italy.”6 

And  then,  as  a final  and  worst  insult,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  felt  by  La  Marmora,  for  he  gives  it  as  the  reason 
why  he  must  publish  these  hitherto  secret  despatches, 
when  the  Prussian  official  account  of  the  campaign  came 
to  be  published,  years  after  the  Italians  had  done  their 
little  best  at  Custozza,  the  Prussian  writer  made  a severe 
remark  on  the  subsequent  inaction  of 'the  defeated  army. 

It  was  difficult  to  calculate  that  the  war  would  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Italy  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  Austria  to  dispose  freely 
of  the  troops  of  her  army  of  the  Mincio,  and  send  them  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube.6 

On  the  whole,  the  revelations  of  the  Italian  general 
are  by  no  means  reassuring  to  those  good  people  in 
Europe  who  love  peace  and  quiet,  and  desire  that 
Governments  should  act,  in  their  internal  and  external 
policy  alike,  on  principles  of  honesty  and  justice.  We 
can  find  no  very  upright  character  among  all  the  dis- 
tinguished names  which  meet  us  in  the  pages  before  us, 
and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  impression  which 
they  leave  on  us  as  to  the  humanity  of  modem  civilization, 
in  the  lofty  sphere  of  statecraft,  is  very  sad.  Soldiers  are 
to  be  moved  about,  armies  to  be  mobilized,  sums  of  money 
to  be  raised,  one  State  is  to  be  compensated  at  the 
expense  of  another,  millions  are  to  be  spent  in  raising 
revolutions,  proposals  of  arrangement  are  to  be  made 
without  sincerity,  bad  faith  is  to  be  practised  at  the  very 
time  when  those  who  practise  it  are  making  solemn 
compacts  of  unity.  The  interests  of  the  populations  over 
whom  God  has  given  these  Ministers  and  sovereigns  a 
solemn  charge  for  His  own  honour,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  themselves,  are  never  thought  of.  Bismarck 
hates  Austria,  and  he  makes  himself  necessary  to  his 
King  by  his  internal  policy,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  lead  him  on  to  a terrible  war  against  that  Power. 

6 P.  347.  6 P.  350. 
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If  the  Emperor  Napoleons  statement  be  true,  King 
William  is  so  far  led  on  as  to  pledge  his  honour  to  a 
falsehood.  German  freedom  and  German  unity  are  made 
watchwords  in  the  mouths  of  Prussian  statesmen  ; but 
it  is  only  in  order  to  produce  a complication  and  confusion 
which  may  set  Prussia  and  Austria  by  the  ears.  The 
very  man  who  chooses  a national  cry  for  his  long-desired 
war,  because  Europe  cannot  object  to  a war  made  under 
such  a pretext,  avows  himself  in  private  “more  Prussian 
than  German,”  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  German  territory 
rather  than  lose  the  support  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
whom,  however,  he  calmly  suggests,  had  much  better  help 
himself  to  Belgium,  and  not  to  the  Rhine  provinces. 
Austria,  whom  we  might  wish  to  find  in  the  right, 
blunders  on  from  one  fatuity  to  another,  and  looks  with 
greedy  eyes  on  Silesia  as  a compensation  for  her  sacrifice 
of  Venetia,  at  the  very  time  that  she  is  avowing  her 
desire  for  peace,  and  proposing  mutual  disarmament. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  suggests  to  the  Italians,  when 
they  are  well  in  for  the  fight,  that  they  had  perhaps  better 
not  make  war  too  vigorously,  and  this  suggestion  is 
received  by  Comm.  Nigra  at  Paris  as  opening  to  him 
“a  vast  horizon” — that  horizon  including,  of  course,  the 
abandonment  of  Prussia  by  Italy  during  the  war,  contrary 
to  the  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  the  condition 
of  separate  concessions  made  by  the  latter  to  Austria. 
Altogether,  we  feel  as  if  Diogenes  would  have  had  to 
trim  his  lantern  very  well  in  order  to  find  the  object  of 
his  desire  among  all  these  great  men,  to  whose  manipu- 
lations the  fortunes  of  Europe  are  committed  in  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

“ These  be  thy  gods,  O Israel ! ” The  morality  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  bloody  drama  of  1866  was  neither 
much  worse,  nor  much  better,  than  that  of  most  of  the 
poor  mortals  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  Christian  nations  has  fallen.  The  standard  had  no 
doubt  been  lowered  by  the  “ children  of  the  revolution,” 
who  had  brought  so  much  misery  on  Italy  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  second  French  republic,  and  we  find 
that  Prussia,  which  in  1861  scouted  Italy  on  account  of 
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the  Garibaldian  policy  which  had  led  to  so  many  successful 
robberies,  urging  on  the  same  Italy,  in  1866,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  detestable  tools  to  ruin  the  house  of 
Habsburg.  England,  we  are  happy  to  say,  appears  in 
this  volume  as  the  sincere  advocate  of  peace  ; but  should 
some  future  La  Marmora  give  us  a full  and  truthful 
account  of  the  action  of  England  in  the  whole  solution  of 
the  Italian  question,  we  fear  we  should  find  that  the 
servants  of  Queen  Victoria  have  before  now  protected 
piracy  and  rebellion  under  what  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  “the 
banner  of  St  George,”  and  that  English  diplomatists  have 
sometimes  vied  with  the  tools  of  Cavour  in  intriguing 
against  the  Governments  to  whom  they  were  accredited  as 
friendly  ambassadors — 

Seditione,  dolo,  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira, 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  falsehoods ; it  certainly  is  not  governed  by  truth. 
All  the  rulers  of  mankind  are  not  thieves  and  liars,  but 
veracity  and  a careful  respect  for  the  rights  and  property 
of  others,  have  had  singularly  little  influence  in  the  great 
European  arrangements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Must  we  regret  or  rejoice  at  disclosures  such  as  these  ? 
We  cannot  altogether  regret  them,  for  they  cannot  but 
tend  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  and,  whatever  the 
potentates  of  the  world  may  say  in  the  cynicism  of  their 
success,  public  opinion  in  the  long  run  resents  insults  to 
its  sense  of  right,  and  even  the  most  triumphant  rascality 
finds  out  sooner  or  later  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Just  at  present  there  is  a confederacy,  as  it  would  seem, 
against  the  Church  on  the  part  of  the  three  Powers  who 
were  divided,  two  against  one,  in  the  war  of  1866.  It 
is  feared  that  the  Church  may  once  more  find  defenders 
on  European  thrones,  and  her  enemies  must  of  necessity 
close  their  ranks — “the  tabernacles  of  the  Edomites  and 
the  Ismaelites,  Moab  and  the  Agarenes,  Gebal,  Ammon 
and  Amalek,  the  Philistines,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.” 
Amid  the  compliments  of  the  new  alliance,  the  thought 
must  be  in  the  breast  of  each,  how  little  the  words  of 
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the  other  two  can  be  depended  on.  So  far,  these 
revelations  weaken  the  cause  of  evil,  and  tend  to 
point  public  indignation  at  certain  heads  which  richly 
deserve  it  Prince  Bismarck  will  be  weaker  in  his  perse- 
cution on  account  of  the  duplicity  of  Count  Bismarck 
in  1866.  His  professions  of  devotion  to  the  necessities 
of  the  national  Empire  will  deceive  fewer  people  in 
consequence  of  the  avowed  narrowness  of  his  ambition 
when  he  first  began  to  “ make  ” Germany.  But  on  other 
grounds  such  publications  as  that  of  General  La  Marmora 
must  be  considered  as  calamities,  at  least  as  the  signs  of 
calamity,  because  they  arc  the  signs  of  corruption,  and 
so  the  presages  of  dissolution.  When  these  things  are 
possible,  society,  and  especially  the  dominant  few,  must 
be  almost  infinitely  immoral,  and  the  immorality  of  society 
and  of  its  rulers  means  the  destruction  and  misery  of 
mankind. 
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We  have  long  been  aware  that  many  of  our  fellow 
Catholics  are  confined  in  the  public  asylums  of  this 
country,  with  very  inadequate  means  for  then*  spiritual 
assistance ; but  we  must  confess  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Lord  Robert  Montagu  for  enabling  us  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  evil  The  return  which  he  obtained  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  shows  the  number  of  Catholic 
lunatics  in  the  public  asylums  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  on  the  1st  of  June  last,  and  the  provisions  for 
securing  them  the  ministrations  of  religion. 

To  deal  only  with  England  and  Wales,  we  find  that 
there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  return,  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four  Catholics  in  our  public  asylums  ; 
so  that,  including  our  share  of  those  whose  religion  is 
unknown,  we  may  assume  that,  in  round  numbers,  some 
three  thousand  of  the  pauper  inmates  of  asylums  are 
our  brethren  or  sisters  in  the  faith. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  give  any  general  idea  of  the 
amount  of  religious  consolation  available  for  these  poor 
victims  of  the  most  terrible  disease  which  can  afflict 
humanity  ; for  there  is  no  rule  laid  down  for  the  guid- 
ance of  asylum  superintendents  in  this  respect,  and  no 
uniformity  of  practice.  In  the  best  cases,  the  “priest 
celebrates  mass  every*  Sunday  morning,  and  visits  at 
other  times.  Attends  funerals.  Receives  £ 2 5 every 
Christmas.”1  Chaplain  “attends  once  a fortnight,  and 
when  urgently  required.  Salary,  £50  and  travelling 
expenses.”2  “ Priest  attends  once  a week,  and  holds 

1 Surrey  county  asylum,  Brookwood. 
a Broadmoor  State  criminal  lunatic  asylum. 
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service  in  a room ; travelling  expenses  paid.  A party  of 
patients  go  to  Roman  Catholic  church  once  a week.”3 
But  these  are  rare  exceptions,  the  majority  of  the  reporters 
confine  themselves  to  stating  that  the  priest  visits  occa- 
sionally, and  when  sent  for  by  the  patients ; and  in  three 
instances,  two  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  “no  special  arrangements,”  and  no  facilities  for 
Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters  to  receive  the  ministra- 
tions of  their  religion.  The  provisions  for  ascertaining 
the  religion  of  the  patient  seem  to  be  equally  defective; 
thus,  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  asylums  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  record  of  it  whatever;  in  many  other 
instances  it  is  entered  in  the  “ case  book,”  or  some  other 
register  not  generally  accessible  ; a separate  creed  register 
being  only  kept  in  about  another  third. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  of  which  we  have  to 
complain,  and  which  we  will  do  Englishmen  the  justice 
to  believe  they  would  be  inclined  to  redress,  if  feasible 
remedies  were  suggested.  Having  had  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  poor  in  our 
asylums,  and  having  carefully  considered  the  means  by 
which  this  can  be  improved,  the  present  writer’s  object 
is  to  point  out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  course 
Catholics  can  take  on  this  important  question. 

And  first,  there  are  several  asylums  which  are  in  a 
different  category  from  the  rest,  and  to  which  the  remarks 
we  shall  afterwards  make  do  not  apply  ; these  are  the 
State  criminal  asylum  at  Broadmoor,  and  those  provided 
for  lunatic  soldiers  and  sailors.  Fortunately,  they  are 
governed  directly  by  public  departments  of  State,  and 
are  therefore  more  liberally  administered  in  regard  to 
Catholics  than  most  of  the  asylums  which  depend  on 
county  or  borough  justices,  who  are  often  men  of  small 
education,  of  strong  religious  prejudices,  and  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  insane.  It  can  fairly 
be  asked,  with  regard  to  these  establishments,  that  mass 
should  be  said,  if  possible,  once  a week,  and  that  the 
chaplain  should  have  free  access,  at  all  reasonable  times, 
to  such  of  the  patients  as  can  profit  by  his  ministry. 
y West  Riding  county  asylum. 
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As  to  the  other  public  asylums  of  this  country,  we 
shall  presently  point  out  what  we  believe  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  religious 
difficulty,  but,  since  this  could  only  be  applied  to  a part 
of  the  Catholic  patients  in  them,  and  would  require  time 
for  its  execution,  we  would  propose  that  the  following 
steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Catholic 
Union,  or  individual  Catholics  of  position,  should  repre- 
sent to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  or  directly  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  present  condition  of  our  Catholic 
poor  in  public  asylums  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  and 
further  spiritual  helps  would  probably  prove  most  bene- 
ficial to  them.  The  particular  points  which  might  be 
suggested  to  the  Commissioners  as  being  desirable  are — 

1.  That  a creed  register  should  be  kept  in  every 
public  asylum,  and  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
such  Catholic  priests  (as  well  as  Dissenting  ministers)  as 
have  the  spiritual  care  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum. 

2.  That  the  priest  should  see  every  patient  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visits  (which  should  be  frequently  and 
regularly  paid),  unless  he  himself  considered  it  unneces- 
sary, or  the  medical  superintendent  stated  that  any 
patients  were  too  excited  to  be  seen. 

3.  That  the  priest  should  always  be  sent  for  to  visit 
any  patient  who  may  be  seriously  ill.4 

4.  That,  where  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  patients, 
a room  should  be  set  aside  for  a priest’s  use,  in  which 
he  can  say  mass. 

5.  That,  where  there  is  no  service  held  within  the 
asylum,  such  patients  as  are  well  enough  should  be  sent 
at  stated  times  to  the  nearest  Catholic  church. 

We  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  perfect 
fairness  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  religious  matters, 
and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  under  their  care,  to  convince  us  that  they  would 
favourably  receive  such  representations  and  would  do 
their  best  towards  establishing  some  such  rules  as  we 

4 This  rule  is  inserted,  because — monstrous  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  lunatics — the  usual  course  appears  to  be,  only  to  send  for 
the  priest  when  the  patient  himself  desires  it.  In  the  Cumberland  and  West, 
moreland  asylum,  the  notice  must  be  given  in  writing ! 
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have  just  sketched.  Unfortunately  they  can  only  recom- 
mend in  such  matters,  and  have  no  legal  means  of 
enforcing  their  recommendations  ; but  their  influence  is 
very  great,  and  by  noticing  the  treatment  of  Catholics 
in  their  Reports,  they  would  undoubtedly  effect  a con- 
siderable improvement.  If  we  can  secure  for  our  insane 
poor  due  registration  on  their  entering  an  asylum,  the 
frequent  visits  of  a priest,  and  opportunities  of  hearing 
mass  and  receiving  the  sacraments  whenever  they  are 
able  to  do  so,  we  shall  have  put  them  in  a far  better 
condition  than  at  present ; but  those  who  know  anything 
of  asylum  management  will  agree  with  the  writer  that 
we  shall  not  have  done  all  that  we  can  for  them.  However 
frequently  they  may  be  visited  by  their  chaplain,  and 
however  liberal  the  superintendents  of  asylums  may  be — 
and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  most  of  them  would 
readily  assent  to  what  we  have  proposed  — Catholic 
patients  will  still  be  at  a disadvantage  when  compared 
with  the  Protestant  inmates  of  an  asylum.  A public 
hospital  for  the  insane  resembles  a large  public  school 
more  than  any  other  institution ; and,  as  in  a school, 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  such 
Catholics  as  have  indeed  regular  opportunities  of  seeing 
a priest  and  practising  their  religion,  but  are  at  all  other 
times  subject  to  Protestant  discipline  and  influence.  We 
know  how  it  would  be  with  boys : those  who  would 
continue  in  such  an  atmosphere  to  be  really  religious 
would  be  a very  small  minority,  and  only  such  as  were 
already  good  ; but  the  timid,  the  waverers,  and  the  vicious, 
the  very  lads  who  most  need  supernatural  help,  would  fall 
away,  not  into  Protestantism,  but  into  mere  indifference. 

So  it  is  with  the  insane,  who  are  very  like  children 
in  many  ways  : those  who  are  most  ready  to  see  the  priest 
on  his  visit  would  least  harmfully  do  for  a time  without 
religion  ; while  the  melancholic  patient  may  be  deprived, 
through  his  timidity,  of  what  would  be  his  greatest  help 
and  consolation,  and  one  who  has  lost  his  reason  by 
drunkenness  or  evil  living  would  reject  the  precious 
opportunity  when  time  for  thought,  and  asylum  discipline, 
would  assist  the  first  steps  of  true  repentance. 
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Again,  authorities  on  insanity  are  generally  agreed 
(as  Griesinger  among  Protestants,  and  Morel  among 
Catholics)  that  the  spiritual  influence  of  a chaplain  is 
not  without  effect  upon  insanity,  but  that  it  is  a means 
most  powerful  for  good  or  harm,  according  as  it  is  guided 
by  experience  or  ignorance  of  the  insane;  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  this  being  the  melancholy  instances — not 
very  uncommon — where  insanity  has  been  produced  and 
fostered  by  that  carnificina  conscicntiarwn — the  “direction” 
of  self-taught  Anglican  clergymen.  But  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  insane  are  the  first  to  recognize 
how  highly  special  and  difficult  a matter  it  is  to  deal 
with  them,  and  at  the  price  of  how  many  mistakes  their 
experience  has  been  gained  ; so  that,  from  this  point  of 
view  also,  it  is  highly  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  their 
cure,  that  Catholic  patients  should  be  under  the  care  of 
experienced  chaplains,  who  may  cooperate  actively  in 
their  “moral  treatment” — and  such  men  can  only  be 
found,  amongst  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the  care  of  these  cases. 

When  we  add  to  these  reasons  the  injury  to  discipline 
which  must  result  from  religious  differences  (especially 
when  to  difference  in  religion  is  usually  added  difference 
in  nationality),  and  which  must  be  as  injurious  to  English 
Protestants  as  to  Irish  Catholics,  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  we  have  a very  strong  case  for  the  separation  of 
Catholic  lunatics  from  Protestants,  and  their  being  placed, 
when  possible,  in  asylums  under  Catholic  government. 

Happily,  this  might  to  a great  extent  be  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty.  Thus,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster 
there  are  four  asylums,  containing  in  all  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-one  Catholic  patients ; there  could  surely  be 
no  insuperable  reason  why  these  (or  as  many  as  are  in 
a state  to  profit  by  religious  assistance)  should  not  be 
drafted  into  one  asylum,  say  that  at  Rainhill,  which 
contains  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  patients,5  or  into 
the  smaller  one  at  Whittingham,  which  might  be  extended 

6 Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  these  are  Catholics.  There  is  a 
Church  of  England  chaplain,  who  has  a salary  of  £3°°  a year  and  house ; 
a priest  performs  the  service  fortnightly  and  visits  the  sick  patients.  We  are 
not  told  that  he  receives  any  remuneration. 
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to  receive  them.  This  is  proposed  as  a cheaper,  and 
therefore  more  acceptable,  plan  than  building  a new 
asylum  in  a county  already  overburdened  ; it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  urge  that  the  staff  should  be  Catholic, 
and  a resident  chaplain  be  appointed.  In  Cheshire, 
again,  the  same  thing  might  be  done,  and  a scandalous 
injustice  be  remedied.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  Catholic  patients  in  the  two  establishments  in  that 
county ; of  these  one  hundred  and  ten  are  in  the  Chester 
asylum,  where  we  are  told  that  no  facilities  or  arrange- 
ments exist  for  the  ministrations  of  their  religion.6  Surely 
these  might  be  exchanged  into  the  Parkside  asylum  in 
the  same  county,  where  there  are  forty  more  Catholic 
patients,  and  where  others  might  be  sent  in  future. 

The  same  thing  might  probably  be  done  without  much 
difficulty  in  several  other  counties.  Thus,  in  Middlesex 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  women  who  are  entered  as 
Catholics  at  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell.  It  would  be 
right  to  urge  that  in  any  fresh  plan  suggested  for  the 
relief  of  these  gigantic  and  unwieldy  establishments,  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  to  be  collected  into  a separate 
asylum  ought  to  be  considered.  It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  well  known  bigotry  of  many  of  the  governing 
justices,  and  the  natural  disinclination  to  disturb  existing 
arrangements  and  incur  increased  expenditure,  may  long 
prevent  our  fair  and  just  claims  being  heard  ; possibly 
we  may  have  to  wait  until  the  changes  inevitable  in  the 
local  government  of  the  counties  are  made,  when  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  Catholic  ratepayers  if  they  do  not 
make  themselves  heard.  There  will,  however,  always  be 
many  counties  where  no  such  separation  of  Catholics  from 
Protestants  will  be  possible,  owing  to  the  few  Catholic 
lunatics  in  their  asylums  ;7  can  we  Catholics  do  nothing 
to  provide  for  our  afflicted  brethren  in  these  asylums  the 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  so  highly  prize. 

6 The  Nonconformists  are  equally  destitute  of  religious  assistance  in  this 
singular  establishment,  while  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  (who  ar 
actually  in  a minority)  have  a highly  paid  chaplain  to  attend  them. 

7 As,  for  instance,  Sussex  has  eight  Catholic  patients  only,  Dorset  has  four, 
and  Buckingham  only  one. 
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It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
offers  some  important  assistance  to  us  in  this  good  work. 
The  county  authorities  are  authorized  to  board  out 
patients  at  a sum  arranged  between  them  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  any  private  asylum  or  lunatic  hospital ; and 
some  years  since  many  counties  provided  in  this  way  for 
their  lunatics,  but  the  building  large  county  asylums  has 
rendered  it  more  uncommon.  We  believe  that  if  any 
Catholic  authority,  being  provided  with  the  necessary 
buildings,  grounds,  and  staff,  were  to  propose  to  receive 
Catholic  pauper  lunatics  on  these  terms,  they  would  be 
gladly  accepted,  especially  by  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Such  a work  demands  a unity  of  government,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  abundance  of  suitable  matlriel  and 
personnel  which  can  only  be  found  amongst  us  in  our 
religious  communities.  We  know  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  founders  of  the  only  community  in  England  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  care  of  the  insane  to  expand  its  work 
in  this  direction  as  soon  as  other  still  more  pressing  wants 
are  supplied.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  may  be  induced 
to  follow  their  example,  and  so  to  provide,  in  the  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  way,  for  our  poor  insane  Catholics. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1409,  Fray  Juan  Jor6,  while 
going  to  preach  his  sermon  in  a church  at  Valencia,  saw 
a poor  madman  being  ill-treated  in  the  streets,  and  was 
thus  led  to  recommend  this  form  of  charity  so  earnestly 
to  his  hearers  that  one  of  them,  named  Lorencjo  Salom, 
founded  at  his  own  expense  the  hospital  of  “our  Lady 
of  the  Innocents,”  and  opened  it  in  the  following  year. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  first  asylum  founded  in  Spain, 
and  apparently  in  Europe  (Granada  was  not  founded  by 
St.  John  of  God  until  the  end  of  the  century,  and  Sta. 
Maria  della  Pieti  in  Rome  not  until  the  next  century  had 
begun).  We  are  the  inheritors  of  that  faith  and  charity 
of  Christ  which  urged  men,  four  centuries  before  the 
reforms  of  Pinel  and  Conolly,  to  give  shelter,  and,  if 
possible,  relief,  to  the  most  fearful  affliction  with  which 
humanity  can  be  visited  ; and  is  this  not  good  ground  for 
hope  that  we  may  again  find  some  among  us  to  labour 
in  the  same  cause,  and  with  a like  success  ? J.  R.  G. 
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Among  the  far  grey  mountains, 

There  lies  a lonely  grave ; 

In  rain  and  sunshine  ever, 

Unkept  the  grasses  wave. 

Twas  there  the  shepherds  buried 
The  little  shepherd  lad, 

With  rude  hands  fond  and  tender, 

With  voices  hush’d  and  sad. 

No  sound  was  heard  of  organ, 

No  note  of  funeral  psalm, 

But  only  sobs  of  brother  hearts 
To  bless  the  mountain  calm. 

No  priestly  voice  has  hallowed 
The  shepherd’s  place  of  rest ; 

No  priestly  hands  have  blessed  it, 

And  yet — it  has  been  blessed. 

For  there  the  little  shepherd’s  flock 
Bleats  thankfully  to  God  ; 

And  grateful  songs  the  sweet  birds  sing 
Above  the  grassy  sod. 

F.  E.  W. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  many  a simple  mind  has  been 
from  time  to  time  puzzled  over  the  formidable  array  of 
technical  restrictions  and  requirements  which  the  prudence 
of  the  Church  has  in  later  times  enacted  in  the  matter 
of  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  the  saints  and 
servants  of  God.  It  would  seem  natural  that,  when  once 
the  common  fame  of  sanctity  in  the  case  of  these  heroes 
of  the  Church  had  been  confirmed  by  undoubted  miracles 
— without  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  unlikely  that  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful  would  fasten  upon  them — the 
Church  might  step  in,  and  without  further  ado  solemnly 
confer  her  highest  honours  and  propose  her  sanctified 
children  to  public  veneration.  So,  no  doubt,  it  was  in 
the  earliest  times — and  even  late  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
formalities  and  restrictions  required  in  such  matters  were 
comparatively  simple.  St.  Francis,  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary,  not  to  name  a multitude  of 
others,  are  known  to  have  been  canonized  almost  at  once. 
But  the  growth  of  heresies,  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  the  possible  cases  of  overhaste,  as  well  as  that 
of  meeting  the  just  requirements  of  criticism — and  perhaps 
even  the  very  multitude  of  claims  to  veneration  which 
presented  themselves  — both  explain  and  justify  the 
apparently  rigid  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  later 
times,  and  particularly  since  the  middle  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Urban  the  Eighth  made 
the  celebrated  decrees  which  have  ever  since  remained 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  such  matters.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  immediate  operation  of  those  decrees 
was  to  check  the  onward  progress  of  many  causes  of 
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beatification,  to  delay,  if  not  to  extinguish  many  others, 
and  to  make  the  whole  process  considerably  more  difficult 
than  before.  At  the  same  time  these  regulations  have 
made  the  process  more  certain  than  ever.  They  have 
removed  many  possibilities  of  mistake,  and  given  a greater 
critical  authority  to  conclusions  when  once  attained. 

The  case  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  that  of  the 
great  Bohemian  saint  commonly  known  as  St  John  of 
Nepomuk,  the  martyr  of  the  confessional,  is  one  of  those 
as  to  which  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  the  processes 
of  canonization  to  fall  back  upon.  The  difficulties  which 
modern  criticism  has  raised  against  the  received  story 
of  St  John  have  been  childishly  exaggerated,  and  the 
unreasonableness  of  some  writers  on  the  subject  is  so 
great  and  patent,  that  we  feel  naturally  inclined  to  dismiss 
the  whole  question  with  indignant  contempt.  When  people 
can  go  so  far  as  to  write  gravely  that  the  martyr  himself, 
his  history,  and  the  cutties  paid  to  him  from  time  immemo- 
rial, are  all  the  inventions  of  those  ubiquitous  conspirators, 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus — a Society  which  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  after  St.  John  Nepomucene 
had  been  publicly  venerated  at  Prague  for  a century  and 
a half — we  are  indeed  disposed  to  think  that,  with  such 
people  at  least,  reasoning,  argument,  and  historical  evidences 
are  altogether  out  of  place.  The  silliness  of  such  men 
deprives  them  of  all  claims  on  our  attention,  even  when, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  they  allege,  by  the  side  of  the 
nonsense  which  they  have  invented,  real  or  at  least  really 
apparent  difficulties  which  have  been  discovered  by  cooler 
heads  than  theirs.  These  difficulties,  however,  such  as 
they  are,  deserve  careful  consideration  on  their  own 
account,  and  we  may  enter  on  such  consideration  without 
the  slightest  fear  that  it  can  be  anything  but  a service  to 
God  and  to  the  Church  to  sift  historical  facts  candidly  and 
to  give  its  full  weight  to  new  or  neglected  evidence. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  possess  a fair  amount  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  process  of  canonization  of  St.  John 
Nepomucene  from  the  pen  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  extremely  learned  Benedict  the  Fourteenth.  At  the 
time  of  the  process  he  himself  occupied  the  important 
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post  of  “ Promoter  of  the  Faith,”  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
present  in  their  strongest  form  all  the  objections  which 
could  fairly  be  raised  against  the  cause.  Several  important 
points  turned  up  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  case  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
famous  work  on  the  Beatification  and  Canonization  of  the 
Saints  of  Benedict  himself — a fact  of  which  a venture- 
some writer  in  the  Saturday  Revietv  (August  9),  who 
speaks  of  Benedict  as  having  “ exposed  the  imposition,” 
is,  unfortunately  for  himself,  quite  ignorant.  The  process 
itself  was  what  is  called  an  “ excepted  case  ” — that 
is,  whereas  processes  of  beatification  and  canonization 
ordinarily  include  as  a preliminary  the  ascertaining  of  the 
fact  that  hitherto  no  cultus  or  worship  has  been  offered  to 
the  servant  of  God  who  is  the  subject,  this  case  was 
dealt  with  according  to  a different  set  of  rules,  inasmuch 
as  it  started  from  the  fact  that  cultus  had  been  paid  to 
St.  John  Nepomucene  from  time  immemorial.  The  reader 
who  is  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  an  abundance 
of  information  as  to  the  cases  which  are  considered  as 
“ excepted,”  under  the  rules  of  Urban  the  Eighth  in  the 
second  book  of  the  great  work  of  Benedict  the  Fourteenth 
already  referred  to.  The  author  goes  severally  into  the 
cases  excepted  in  consequence  of  the  common  consent  of 
the  Church,  or  of  some  indult  of  a Pope,  or  by  permission 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  or  by  the  testimony  borne  to 
the  sanctity  by  the  Fathers  and  ancient  writers,  or  lastly, 
on  account,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  existence  of  a cultus 
from  time  immemorial.  This,  as  is  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  is  the  most  frequent  casus  exceptus  of  all 
We  may  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  quote  a few 
words  from  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  as  to  the  manner  of 
proceeding  in  such  cases  in  general. 

As  to  the  received  usage  in  such  cases  of  Beatification  and 
Canonization,  it  is  as  follows — First,  the  Ordinary  makes  a process  as 
to  the  “ fame  ” of  virtue  and  miracles,  and  then  a request  is  made  for 
the  Signing  of  the  Commission  as  above  (/.*.,  as  in  other  cases).  Then, 
if  the  Ordinary  has  made  a process  as  to  the  existence  of  a casus 
exceptus , and  if  he  has  given  his  decision  thereon,  the  question  is 
proposed  in  the  “ Ordinary”  Sacred  Congregation,  an  sententia 
Judicis  ordinarii  super  casu  excepto  sit  confirmanda  vet  injirmanda. 
But  if  the  Ordinary  has  not  made  his  process  as  to  the  casus  exceptus , 
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then  letters  remissorial  are  asked  for  that  such  a process  may  be  made 
by  Apostolical  (*>.,  Papal)  authority,  and  when  this  process  has  been 
finished  and  opened  in  the  usual  way  the  question  is  proposed  in  the 
Ordinary  Sacred  Congregation,  an  sententia  Judicis  delegati  super 
casu  excepto  sit  confirmanda  vel  injirmanda.  Lastly,  the  Promoter  of 
the  Faith  writes  an  argument  both  against  the  validity  and  against 
the  relevancy  of  the  process.  The  Proctors  and  advocates  answer 
him,  and  if  the  difficulties  he  has  raised  are  removed,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  gives  its  answer  either  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
sentence  or  that  the  casus  exceptus  from  the  decrees  of  Urban  the 
Eighth  has  been  sufficiently  established.  . . . (The  reason  of  this 
alternative  answer  is)  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  sentence 
of  the  Judge  itself  cannot  be  confirmed,  and  yet  that  it  is  sufficiently 
clear,  either  from  the  Acts  or  from  the  process  itself,  that  the  case  is 
one  which  falls  under  the  exceptions  from  the  rules  of  Urban  the 
Eighth,  and  then,  in  order  to  avoid  further  expence,  . . . the  Sacred 
Congregation  abstains  from  confirming  the  sentence,  and  nevertheless, 
following  the  Acts,  declares  that  the  casus  exceptus  has  been  sufficiently 
made  out  for  further  proceedings  to  be  made. 

As  the  casus  exceptus  in  the  case  before  us  is,  as  we 
have  said,  on  account  of  cultus  ex  immemorabili  vel 
longissimo  temporis  cursu , we  may  add  a few  words  as 
to  the  meaning  in  which  these  terms  are  taken  in  processes 
of  canonization.  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  gives  an  account 
of  some  curious  technical  questions  which  were  raised  at 
Rome  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  constituted  time 
immemorial,  and  as  to  the  year  from  which  this  length  of 
time  was  to  be  dated  backwards.  It  seems  that  Urban 
the  Eighth  himself  declared  that  a hundred  years  was 
the  antiquity  of  which  he  spoke.  It  would  be  encroaching 
too  much  on  our  limited  space  for  merely  preliminary 
information  if  we  were  to  go  into  all  these  matters.  The 
conclusion  to  which  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  comes  is 
contained  in  the  following  sentence,  which  also  introduces 
us  to  the  requirements  as  to  the  character  of  the  cultus 
in  question — 

In  order  that  a case  may  be  approved  as  an  exception,  ex  tempore 
immemorabili,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  cultus  should  have  been 
shown  during  a time  exceeding  a century,  that  that  century  should 
have  elapsed  before  the  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Urban  the 
Eighth  in  1634,  and  that  this  cultus  should  be  proved  by  documents 
(monumeula)  which  also  are  older  by  a hundred  years  than  the  Consti- 
tution of  Urban,  as  well  as  by  witnesses  examined  with  solemn  legal 
formality  ( secundum  juris  solemnitatem ),  and  so  deposing  to  the 
immemorial  character  of  the  cultus  with  all  requisite  conditions  ; but 
it  is  also  necessary  that  three  other  circumstances  should  be  found  to 
concur  in  the  case — 1.  That  the  cultus  practised  should  not  have  been 
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private  but  public.  2.  That  it  should  not  only  have  been  practised  for 
a hundred  years  before  the  Constitution  of  Urban,  but  that  it  also 
should  have  been  continued  both  up  to  the  time  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Judge,  ordinary  or  delegated,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  sentence  (at  Rome),  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  a notable  space 
of  time  has  intervened  between  the  sentence  and  its  confirmation. 
3.  That,  besides  all  this,  there  should  have  been  knowledge  and  tole- 
ration of  the  culius  on  the  part  of  the  Ordinary  or  of  the  Holy  See. 

He  adds  in  the  same  chapter  that  the  proof  of  the 
cultus  during  a century  must  be  drawn  from  historical 
monuments,  public  documents,  pictures,  votive  tablets, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  sworn 
witnesses,  who  depose  to  the  extent  of  their  own  memory 
and  of  what  they  have  heard  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  them.  He  also  mentions  the  use  to  be  made  of 
“experts” — learned  men  who  are  called  in  both  as  to  the  * 
antiquity  of  documents  and  as  to  the  dates  of  pictures, 
tablets,  and  the  like.  These  “ experts  ” are  to  be  sworn  to 
discharge  their  duties  faithfully. 

For  the  reason  already  hinted  we  shall  not  in  this  paper 
draw  out  at  any  length  the  full  series  of  investigations 
which  have  to  be  gone  through  in  cases  such  as  those 
before  us  in  order  to  the  final  result  of  canonization. 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth  describes  them  in  the  first  book 
of  his  work.  The  Holy  See  requires  in  the  first  instance* 
that  there  shall  be  public  fame  as  to  the  virtues  and 
miracles  of  the  person  concerned,  in  the  case  of  a con- 
fessor, and  as  to  the  martyrdom  and  miracles,  in  the  case 
of  a martyr.  The  commencement  of  the  Process  is  the 
investigation  by  the  Ordinary  on  these  several  points.  By 
the  side  of  these  processes  there  must  be  that  other, 
already  spoken  of,  by  which  the  casus  exceptus  must  be 
proved,  either  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  cultus 
from  time  immemorial,  or  on  account  of  any  other  of  the 
reasons  mentioned  before.  If  this  last  Process  has  not 
been  made  by  the  Ordinary  it  is  afterwards  made  on 
Pontifical  authority.  These  Processes  of  the  Ordinary  are 
sent  to  the  Sacred  Congregation,  and  “ opened  ” with 
certain  solemnities  in  presence  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of 
the  Congregation.  Then  follows  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  or  dubium — An  sit  signanda  commissio  intro - 
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ductionis , and  of  the  other,  mentioned  already,  an  sit 
confirma?ida  sentcntia  Judicis  ordinarii  (vet  delcgati ) super 
casu  excepto . If  all  things  go  well,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  as  to  these  questions  is  affir- 
mative, the  martyr  or  confessor  whose  cause  is  being 
dealt  with  is  said  to  be  cequipollenter  beatified.  “For  as 
beatification  is  nothing  else  than  the  permission  of  cultus 
for  certain  determined  places,  and,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  permission  of  cultus  whenever  the 
existence  of  a casus  exceptus  from  the  decrees  of  Urban 
the  Eighth  is  approved,  there  seems  no  room  left  for  doubt 
as  to  this  ‘ aequipollent ’ beatification/’1  This  kind  of  beati- 
fication requires  no  solemnities.  It  is  thus,  for  instance, 
that  the  last  “ Beato  ” of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Father 
Favre,  or  Le  Fevre,  the  first  companion  of  St.  Ignatius, 
has  just  been  “beatified”  by  the  present  Pope — proof  of 
cultus  from  time  immemorial,  with  the  requisite  conditions, 
having  been  afforded.  This,  however,  is  but  the  first  step 
to  canonization,  which  requires  a number  of  further  dis- 
cussions and  investigations.  In  the  case  of  a martyr, 
such  as  St  John  Nepomucene,  there  are  two  important 
questions  which  have  to  be  settled  after  the  most  careful 
and  scrutinizing  research  of  which  the  case  admits.  The 
first  is  the  question — An  constet  de  martyrio , et  causa 
martyrii?  And  after  this  has  been  settled  in  the 
affirmative,  there  is  the  further  question — An  constet  de 
sign  is  seu  miraculis  quce  supervcnerunt  post  indultam  vener- 
ationem  ? That  is,  there  must  be  proof  of  miracles  which 
have  occurred  after  the  “ aequipollent  ” beatification.  Two 
of  these  at  least  must  be  proved,  though  in  many  cases 
the  number  has  been  far  larger.  Then  there  is  the  final 
question — A n stante  approbatione  martyrii  et  causa  martyrii , 
et  signomm  et  miraculorum,  tuto  procedi  possit  ad  solemfiem 
canonizationem  ? 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange,  that  after  such  an 
approbation  of  an  existing  cultus , which  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  beatification,  the  Church  should  require  so 
strict  an  investigation  into  matters  such  as  the  fact  and 
the  cause  of  a martyrdom,  and  in  the  parallel  case  of  a 

1 Bened.  XIV.,  De  Canon  is.,  1.  i.,  cap.  xxxi. 
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confessor,  whose  cause  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  same 
stage  of  “ aequipollent  ” beatification  on  account  of  a proved 
immemorial  cultus — as  the  heroicity  of  his  virtues.  It 
would  seem  that  if  the  virtues  or  the  martyrdom  of 
servants  of  God  whose  worship  had  already  been  solemnly 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  Church  were  to  be  again 
submitted  to  examination,  there  must  be  some  doubt  on 
the  matter,  and  some  possibility  that  the  new  investigation 
may  issue  in  conclusions  which  may  upset  the  former 
decision.  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  discusses  this  very 
question,2  drawing  his  illustrations,  in  fact,  from  the  very 
case  of  St.  John  Nepomucene,  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  and  his  remarks  are  very  pertinent  to  our 
purpose,  and  throw  considerable  light  on  the  difference 
between  a solemn  canonization  and  a beatification.  It 
may  be  worth  while  therefore  once  more  to  quote  from 
him.  He  thus  sums  up  his  answer  to  the  argument 
against  the  practice  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  such 
cases  on  the  score  of  extreme  rigour. 

The  objection  was  made,  that  after  the  casus  exceptus  had  been 
approved,  and  much  more,  if  the  approbation  has  been  given  on  the 
ground  of  Pontifical  grants  allowing  mass  and  office  to  be  said  in 
honour  of  the  servant  of  God,  it  was  altogether  incongrous  to  enter 
an  examination  of  his  virtues,  because  if  they  are  thus  dealt  with 
and  examined,  the  danger  is  incurred  that  what  has  already  been 
approved  of  may  be  disapproved.  But  this  is  not  a matter  of  so 
much  force  and  moment  as  that  on  account  of  it  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation should  depart  from  its  necessary  way  of  acting.  For  this 
approbation  of  a casus  exceptus  from  the  decrees  of  Urban  the 
Eighth  is  not  given  unless  the  signing  of  the  Commission  precede, 
and  thus,  unless  there  be  established,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  proper 
place,  the  fame  of  virtues  and  miracles,  or  (in  the  case  of  martyrs)  the 
fame  of  martyrdom  and  miracles  or  signs,  and  this  is  enough  for  the 
permission  of  public  veneration  in  the  case  of  servants  of  God  or 
Blessed,  who  are  in  possession  of  very  ancient  cultus , and  much  more 
if  in  old  time  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  have  granted  in  their  honour 
indults  of  such  veneration.  F or  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such 
Popes  acted  without  reason.  Now  if  the  Postulators  do  not  ask  for 
further  proceedings,  nothing  more  is  required  in  such  cases.  But,  if 
they  wish  for  further  proceedings,  that  is,  for  canonization,  which 
implies  a cultus  under  precept  extended  to  the  whole  Church,  then 
they  ought  to  fulfil  what  the  sacred  Canons  prescribe  as  to  be 
fulfilled.  They  are  therefore  bound  to  propose  the  question  ( dubium ) 
as  to  the  virtues  if  it  be  the  case  of  a confessor,  or  as  to  the 
martyrdom  in  the  case  of  a martyr ; and  there  is  no  longer  the 
pretended  danger  of  the  rejection  of  what  has  already  been  approved, 

* Lib.  ii.,  cap.  xxxii. 
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since  the  virtues  or  the  martyrdom  have  not  been  approved,  but  only 
the  common  fame  of  virtues  or  of  martyrdom,  and  of  miracles  ; and 
this  fame  would  not  at  once  cease,  even  if  the  virtues  or  the  martyrdom 
were  not  to  be  approved,  since  the  discussion  on  the  virtues  or  on 
the  martyrdom  has  respect  to  future  canonization,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  for  both  these  two  things  to  stand  together,  that  is,  that  the 
fame  of  virtues  or  of  martyrdom  might  be  established  sufficiently  for 
the  permission  of  the  cultus , and  yet  that  there  might  not  be  certainty 
sufficient  for  a cultus  under  precept  as  to  the  virtues  one  by  one,  or 
as  to  the  martyrdom/’ 3 

He  further  on  meets  another  objection  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  in  these  ancient  causes  there  can  be  no  witnesses 
as  to  the  virtues  or  as  to  the  martyrdom,  but  only  sub- 
sidiary evidence,  that  is  hearsay  evidence  or  historical 
testimony,  and  that  this  is  not  enough  to  found  certainty 
(“constarc”)  upon.  He  answers  that  such  evidence  is 
enough  to  produce  certainty  when  it  is  the  evidence  of 
which  the  case  admits,  and  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  he 
adds  that  the  answer  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  such 
cases  is  not  an  absolute  constarc , but  with  a qualification, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  John  Nepomucene  which  he  quotes, 
where  the  issue  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  martyrdom  was 
that  there  was  certainty  enough  about  the  martyrdom  to 
allow  of  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  miracles. 

ii. 

The  whole  of  this  reasoning  shows,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  that  in  such  cases  very  great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  fact  of  veneration  from  time  immemorial ; 
that  when  this  is  established,  it  is  easy  to  get  the  sanction 
of  the  Church  for  what  is  called  “aequipollent  beatification;” 
that  she  considers  herself  to  go  much  further  in  canoniza- 
tion, because  in  that  process  she  imposes  rather  than 
permits  veneration,  and  consequently  may  fairly  require 
a fresh  examination,  which  examination,  not  being  exactly 
of  a litigious  character,  allows  of  historical  and  documen- 
tary evidence,  when  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstance 
other  evidence  cannot  be  expected.  A good  deal  has  been 
said  by  various  authors  as  to  the  extreme  strictness  of  the 
proofs  which  are  required  at  Rome  in  cases  of  beatification 
and  canonization.  It  has  sometimes  been  answered  by 
3 Libi  i.,  cap.  xxxii.,  n.  16. 
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Protestant  critics,  that  the  witnesses  are  not  cross-examined. 
The  truth  we  take  to  be  this — that  the  proof  required  is 
always  strict  considering  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  case 
is  not  one  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  still  less  does 
it  require  that  overwhelming  technical  certainty  in  every 
item  which  is  rightly  exacted  in  causes  the  issue  of  which 
may  condemn  a man  to  severe  punishment  or  even  to 
death.  It  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  a domestic  and  friendly 
suit  It  starts  from  the  universal  Catholic  belief  in  the 
existence  of  high  grades  of  sanctity,  in  the  truth  that  God 
glorifies  His  saints  by  miracles,  that  He  is  honoured  when 
they  are  venerated,  and  that  He  means  His  children  to 
honour  them  for  many  reasons,  among  which  not  the  least 
is  that  His  blessings,  spiritual  and  temporal,  may  be 
largely  given  to  members  of  the  Church  on  earth  by  the 
intercession  and  agency  of  members  of  the  Church  in 
heaven.  At  certain  points  of  the  process — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  determination  of  the  entirely  supernatural  character 
of  the  miraculous  cures  which  are  selected  as  the  specific 
proofs  of  the  indubitable  power  of  the  saint’s  intercession 
with  God — we  find  the  most  rigorous  and  extraordinary 
strictness.  Still,  as  a whole,  the  process  starts  on  the 
supposition  of  good  faith  in  the  witnesses  and  promoters ; 
but  it  exacts  severe  examination  and  makes  successive 
stages  more  or  less  difficult,  out  of  love  for  truth,  reverence 
for  the  honour  of  God  which  is  concerned  in  the  glorifi- 
cation of  saints,  and  a perfect  confidence  that  Providence 
will  override  even  the  most  jealous  precautions  if  it  be  His 
will  that  they  should  give  way,  and  that  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful  will  not  be  diminished  by  their  being  obliged 
to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  of 
God.  To  the  glorification  of  the  servants  of  God  on  His 
part  by  miracles,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Church  by  beati- 
fication and  canonization,  we  may  apply,  in  some  sense, 
the  words  of  St  Paul  when  he  tells  the  Corinthians  4 that 
“ prophecies  ” are  a sign,  not  to  unbelievers,  but  to 
believers.  Canonizations  are  meant  for  the  children  of 
the  Church — they  are  not  addressed  to  those  who  are 
without  The  whole  process  does  not  suppose  the 
4 1 . Cor.  xiv.  22. 
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presence  of  the  malignant  caviller  ready  to  impute  the 
worst  motives  to  the  promoters  of  the  cause,  and  the 
meanest  venality  to  those  who  are  its  judges. 

Further,  we  may  add,  with  regard  to  such  critics  as 
those  just  hinted  at,  that  when  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  attack  a process  of  canonization,  and  fasten  a 
charge  of  imposture  and  mendacity  upon  the  persons 
whom  they  choose  to  accuse  of  having  fabricated  a saint, 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  if  they  were  not  to 
select  a case  in  which  the  cultus  in  question  has  existed, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  “from  time  imme- 
morial,n with  the  conditions  required  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  at  Rome.  Such  a case  surely  presents 
enormous  difficulties  to  the  forger.  It  may  seem  all  very 
easy  to  imagine  miracles,  or  to  invent  virtues,  but  those 
who  know  anything  about  Catholic  devotion  will  be 
quite  aware  that  to  extemporize  a perpetual  stream  of 
worshippers  and  devout  visitors  to  a shrine,  to  persuade 
them  all,  or  many  of  them,  that  their  prayers  are  heard 
and  their  homage  blessed  by  tangible  favours  received 
from  God  through  His  saint,  to  make  a particular  grave 
venerable  from  generation  to  generation,  to  surround  it 
with  an  ever  increasing  crown  of  ex  voto  offerings,  each  of 
which  is  a witness  at  least  to  the  belief  of  its  offerer  that 
he  has  received  marvellous  assistance,  and  to  continue  this 
enormous  mystification  or  imposture  for  centuries  without 
interruption — all  this  is  something  which  must  tax  the 
powers  even  of  the  most  crafty  manipulators  of  falsity  in 
every  shape  to  an  extent  which  it  is  somewhat  imprudent 
to  ask  reasonable  men  to  consider  possible.  If  the  hopeful 
scribe  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded  would  listen  to 
us,  we  should  advise  him  not  to  strain  the  throats  of  the 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  quite  so  much  in  any 
future  demand  he  may  make  on  their  gullibility.  It  is 
true,  most  Englishmen  are  ready  to  swallow  almost  any- 
thing about  Catholics,  and  especially  about  Jesuits.  Still 
there  are  limits — which  it  might  be  safer  for  himself  not 
to  transgress. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that 
the  case  of  St.  John  Nepomucene,  if  it  had  proceeded  no 
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further  than  the  permissio  cultus,  or  “ aequipollent  ” Beati- 
fication of  which  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  speaks,  might 
never  have  been  submitted  to  that  far  more  stringent 
examination  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  did  take  place 
at  the  very  time  when  no  less  vigilant  a person  than 
Prosper  Lambertini  himself  held  the  office  which  bound 
him  to  see  that  the  evidence  was  sifted  to  the  uttermost. 
But  the  good  Bohemians  were  not  content  with  the 
approval  of  the  religious  honours  rendered  to  their 
patron,  and  carried  his  cause  through  the  ulterior  Processes 
required  for  Canonization. 

After  three  centuries  [writes  one  of  the  biographers  of  the  saint], 
three  processes  were  made,  two  by  authority  of  the  Ordinary,  and 
the  other  by  Apostolical  (Papal)  authority.  The  first,  on  the  “fame” 
of  martyrdom  and  of  miracles,  was  begun  in  1715  and  ended  in  1719. 
The  second,  as  to  the  “immemorial”  cultus , was  begun  in  1719  and 
finished  in  1720.  It  was  “approved”  in  the  same  year  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  and  Pope  Innocent  the  Thirteenth,  and  at  the  same 
time  a mass  and  office  were  granted  to  all  the  Hereditary  States  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  This  permission  was  afterwards  extended,  in 
1723,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  and  the 
provinces  annexed  thereto.  The  devotion  to  the  saint  went  on 
increasing  more  and  more  ; his  feast  was  celebrated  solemnly  in  Rome 
itself,  in  the  national  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'Anima,  through  the 
means  of  Cardinal  dAltan,  the  “ Ponente  ” of  the  cause,  and  after- 
wards, with  the  same  splendour  and  at  equal  expense,  by  Cardinal 
Alvaro  Cienfuegos,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  succeeded  the  former 
Cardinal  in  his  place  of  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor  and  “ Ponente” 
of  the  cause,  and  who  was  no  ways  inferior  to  his  predecessor  in 
devotion  to  the  saint.  In  1722,  fresh  “letters  remissorial”  of  the 
Congregation  of  Rites  were  procured,  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
new  processes  as  to  the  holy  life,  martyrdom,  and  miracles  of  the 
saint.  This  was  the  third  process,  begun  in  1723  and  ended  in  1728, 
after  which  His  Holiness  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  at  the  instance  of 
Monsignore  John  Rudolf  de  Spork,  canon  of  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  Prague,  and  postulator  of  the  cause,  appointed  the  Congregation  of 
five  Cardinals  to  examine  and  decide,  An  constaretde  martyrio  et  causa 
martyrii.  The  decision  was  affirmative,  and  the  decree  to  that  effect 
was  printed  and  published  on  January  12,  1728.  On  January  nth, 
1729,  another  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  and  of 
Theologians  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  was  held  in  presence  of 
His  Holiness,  as  to  the  question  of  miracles,  An  et  de  quibus  signis 
constant,  and  four  were  approved.  . . . And  on  January  16th,  His 
Holiness  published  the  decree  of  approbation,  and  on  February  16 
that  of  canonization,  to  be  carried  into  effect  March  19,  in  the  Basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran.6 

This  statement  gives  us  the  dates  of  each  step  in  the 
double  process  as  to  St  John  Nepomucene — the  process 

6 Gfllluzzi,  Vita  de  S.  Guru  Nepomuceno , p.  109. 
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of  the  approval  of  the  immemorial  cultus ; and  the  process 
of  the  subsequent  canonization.  A living  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Prague,  Auton  Frind,  gives  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  which  may  as  well  be  added  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  statement  above. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  canonization 
began  as  early  as  1675,  and  were  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  Bull 
of  Canonization,  March  19,  1729.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  his  sons 
and  successors,  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.,  Augustus,  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  Catholic  Princes  of  Germany  took  the  most  lively  interest  in 
the  matter.  These,  as  well  as  the  Estates  and  people  of  Bohemia, 
made  great  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
commissions,  and  the  numerous  journeys  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  cathedral  chapter  of  Prague  kept,  at  their  own  expense, 
a representative  with  the  Apostolic  See  during  the  whole  process. 
The  Archbishop  likewise  had  an  agent,  and  at  times  more  than  one, 
at  Rome  to  watch  the  proceedings.  The  representatives  of  the  chapter 
rendered  most  meritorious  services.  One  of  them,  Canon  Heinrich 
Barthl,  afterwards  Dean  of  Koniggratz,  got  together  the  documents  of 
the  process.  He  devoted  for  twenty  years  his  time  and  exertions  to 
the  work.  After  him,  Canon  John  Steyer  worked  zealously  from  1720 
to  1725.  Lastly,  the  pious  Count  Rudolph  of  Spork,  who  founded  a 
canonry  for  himself  in  the  Cathedral  of  Prague,  brought  the  process 
to  an  end  with  the  most  ardent  zeal.6 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a process 
which  was  carried  through  every  stage  with  all  the  usual 
care,  which  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  active  exertions 
of  the  sovereigns  and  people  of  the  country,  and  which 
took  time,  labour,  and  expence,  all  of  which  were  cheerfully 
bestowed  by  those  to  whom  it  naturally  belonged  to 
bestow  them,  and  especially  the  Chapter  of  Prague  itself. 
This  will  surprize  no  one — except,  perhaps,  those  innocent 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  who  may  have  been  weak 
enough  to  trust  the  assurances  of  the  reckless  and  ignorant 
writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  that  the  whole 
affair,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  got  up  by  the  Jesuits. 
We  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  possible  admixture 
of  legend — not  necessarily  false — with  ascertained  history 
in  the  case  before  us ; and  we  may  say  without  fear  of 
error,  that  no  more  gratuitous  piece  of  fiction  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  whole  matter  of  St  John  Nepomucene 
than  this.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  one  more  remark 
by  way  of  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  story  of 

8 Frind,  Ocr  GackkkMche  Hciligt  Johannes  von  Nepomuk,  p.  61.  Prag., 
1871. 
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St  John.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his  formal  canoniza- 
tion should  not  have  been  moved  for  till  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  answer  to  the  difficulty 
might  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  unfortunate  country, 
which  became  the  scene  of  confusion  and  civil  strife  at 
no  great  length  of  time  after  his  death,  and  we  might 
remind  ourselves  that  for  ordinary  devotion  people  are 
often  satisfied  with  venerating  the  servants  of  God  without 
hindrance  from  authority,  and  do  not  always  immediately 
think  of  a formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
in  favour  of  a higher  kind  of  cultus . But,  in  truth,  the 
best  answer  to  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  a reference 
to  the  great  number  of  cases  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
second  book  of  his  great  work,  Benedict  the  Fourteenth, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  gives  a long 
list  of  the  cases  in  which  cultus  had  been  permitted,  on 
the  score  of  an  “excepted  case”  from  the  decrees  of 
Urban  the  Eighth.  Out  of  a list  of  nearly  sixty  such 
cases,  more  than  half  relate  to  persons  who  died  at  an 
earlier  time  than  St.  John  Nepomucene. 

hi. 

It  is  now  time  to  set  before  our  readers  as  briefly  as 
possible  an  account  of  the  servant  of  God  who  was 
canonized  on  St.  Joseph’s  Day,  1728,  with  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  see  how  he  is  represented  in  history 
and  hagiology  respectively,  to  understand  difficulties  which 
have  been  raised  against  certain  authoritative  statements 
concerning  him,  as  well  as  the  alternative  answers  to  those 
difficulties  which  are  open  to  them.  And,  first  of  all,  we 
shall  take  St.  John  as  he  meets  us  as  a received  historical 
personage.  We  are  obliged  for  the  purpose  to  assume 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  opened  concerning 
him,  but,  as  to  any  assumption  of  the  kind,  we  shall  of 
course  in  due  time  warn  our  readers.  Here,  then,  is  an 
account  which  embodies,  as  to  the  most  important  point 
of  St.  John’s  life,  the  words  of  the  Bohemian  historian 
Palacky — 

He  was  bom  at  Nepomuk,  or  Pomuk,  a small  town  in  the  circle  of 
Klattau,  in  Bohemia,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  . 
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God  gave  him  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  were  to  make 
him  fit  to  gain  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  in  a time  of  corruption,  and 
under  a prince  who  was  capable  of  every  crime.  He  was  ordained 
priest,  and  began  his  course  by  fulfilling  the  functions  of  imperial 
notary.7  He  afterwards  became  doctor  in  canon  law  {doctor  decn- 
torum)  in  the  University  of  Prague,  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Wisbad,  and  Vicar  General  of  John  of  Jenstein,  Archbishop  of 
Prague.®  On  September  3,  1390,  he  was  received  among  the  members 
of  the  metropolitan  chapter  of  St.  Veit,  Prague,  as  canon  without 
prebend,  with  the  title  of  Archdeacon  of  Zateky,  in  the  church  of 
Prague."  The  Queen,  young,  beautiful,  and  pious,  who  must  have 
been  often  saddened  by  the  dissipated  life  of  her  husband,  took  John 
Nepomucene  for  her  confessor.  It  is  natural  that  the  King’s  notice 
should  have  been  drawn  to  him  in  this  important  and  delicate  office. 
The  less  Wenceslaus  himself  observed  conjugal  felicity,  the  more 
suspicious  was  he  of  the  virtue  of  his  wife.  This  jealousy  drove  him 
to  express  to  the  Queen’s  confessor  the  sacrilegious  desire  to  know 
her  confessions.  John  repelled  the  demand,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 
From  that  time  Wenceslaus  had  only  one  thought — to  avenge  himself 
on  John  for  his  refusal.  He  only  waited  for  a pretext  to  break  out 
violently  against  the  fearless  confessor.  The  occasion  presented  itself 
in  1393.  Wenceslaus  wished  to  procure  a bishopric  for  one  of  his 
favourites  (Hyncik  Pluh  de  Rabstein),  and  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
new  diocese  for  him  in  the  south  of  Bohemia.  To  accomplish  his 
project,  he  only  waited  for  the  death  of  Racek,  the  old  Abbot  of 
Kladrau,  intending  to  make  this  Benedictine  abbey  the  new  cathedral. 
Hardly  was  Racek  dead,  when  the  monks  elected  a new  abbot,  whose 
nomination  was  so  promptly  approved  by  the  Vicar  General  of  the 
Archbishop,  that  the  King  heard  of  the  installation  of  the  new  abbot 
and  of  the  death  of  Racek,  at  the  same  moment.10  He  took  advantage 
of  this  election,  made  and  confirmed  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
formal  order,  as  a favourable  occasion  to  let  his  fury  fall  on  the  odious 
Vicar  General.  He  therefore  called  to  Prague  the  Archbishop  and 
his  council,  who  resided  at  Raudnitz.  [Thus  far  we  have  followed 
Dr.  Ginzel,  in  the  Kirchen  Lexicon.  We  have  now  the  words  of 
Palacky.]  At  the  sight  of  the  Archbishop,  the  King  was  seized 
with  so  violent  a fit  of  anger,  that  he  threatened  the  counsellors 
of  the  Archbishop  with  the  most  terrible  punishments,  ordered 
the  immediate  arrest  of  the  official,  Nicolas  Pucknik,  the  Vicar 
General,  Doctor  John  of  Pomuk,  Wenceslaus,  provost  of  Meissen, 
and  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  were  taken  to  the  chapter- 
house,  and  there  put  to  a severe  interrogation.  The  Archbishop  was 
frightened,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  King  to  soften  him. 
Wenceslaus  began  to  take  him  off,  mimicking  his  groans  and  sup- 
pliant gestures.  The  counsellors  were  conducted,  under  a strong 
escort,  to  the  Hradschin.  The  guards  by  whom  the  Archbishop  was 
surrounded  saved  him  from  a similar  treatment  much  more  than  his 
dignity.  Wenceslaus  proceeded  to  make  an  interrogatory  examination 
in  the  chapter-house  of  Prague,  but  this  only  redoubled  his  fury.  He 
was  quite  beside  himself ; he  struck  the  dean,  Bohuslaw  de  Krnow,  with 

7 Liber  Erection  is  Capit.  Metrop.  Prague,  t.  ii.,  ap.  Berghauer,  Protomartyr, 
i.,  462,  seq. 

8 Ibid.y  t.  iii.,  ap.  Berghauer,  i.,  403. 

0 Ibid.,  t.  iv.,  1,  3,  ap.  Berghauer,  i.,  403. 

10  Palacky,  History  of  Bohemia , t.  iii.,  p.  59. 
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the  hilt  of  his  sword,  put  him  in  irons,  and  committed  him  to  the  prison 
of  the  burgraviat.  As*to  Pucknik,  Pomuk,  Wenceslaus,  and  Nepr  de 
Raupow,  the  Archbishop's  intendant,  he  had  them  taken  to  the  town- 
hall,  there  to  continue  in  the  torture  chamber  the  bootless  inquiry 
he  had  begun  in  the  chapter-house.  Towards  evening,  he  came  there 
himself.  The  provost,  Wenceslaus,  and  the  intendant,  swore  solemnly 
to  all  that  the  King  required  of  them,  and  were  set  at  liberty  ; 
Pucknik,  tied  to  the  rack,  promised  all  that  was  wanted  of  him,  and 
even  that  he  would  be  for  ever  silent  as  to  the  proceedings  taken 
against  him.  He  too  obtained  pardon,  and  was  set  free  like  the 
others.  The  Vicar  General,  John  of  Pomuk,  on  whom  the  resentment 
of  the  King  was  concentrated  for  various  motives , was  the  only  one 
who  endured  the  tortures,  which  Wenceslaus  is  said  himself  to  have 
administered  to  him,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
vengeance.  At  last  he  had  the  unfortunate  priest,  who  was  already 
half  dead,  put  in  chains,  taken  to  the  Prague  bridge,  and  thrown 
thence  into  the  Moldau.  This  happened  on  Tuesday,  March  20,  at 
seven  in  the  evening.11 

This  is  the  account  given  of  the  life  and  death  of 
St  John  Nepomucene  by  modern  historians,  and  the  last 
part  of  our  quotation  is  taken  verbatim  from  Palacky, 
the  Bohemian  writer,  who  stands,  we  believe,  deservedly 
at  the  head  of  the  living  historians  of  his  country.12  We 
shall  quote  only  one  more  authority,  an  author  quite 
above  suspicion  in  all  respects,  and  very  favourable  to 
Wenceslaus.  This  is  the  Protestant  historian  Schoell,  who, 
in  his  Histoire  des  Etats  Europeans ,13  thus  sums  up  the 
matter  as  far  as  the  death  of  John  Nepomuk  is  concerned. 
After  saying  that  Wenceslaus  was  unpopular  with  the 
Bohemians  on  account  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  to 
the  Germans,  Schoell  writes — 

This  partiality  shocfked  the  Bohemians,  to  whom  it  appeared 
unjust  Their  discontent  engendered  more  than  one  conspiracy,  the 
authors  of  which  were  severely  punished  by  Wenceslaus  when  he 

11  Quoted  from  Palacky,  t.  iii.,  p.  61,  seq. 

12  We  may  remark  that  Mr.  Wratislaw,  the  gentleman  from  whose  recent 
book  on  the  subject  of  St.John  Nepomucene  the  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review 
seems  to  have  derived  all  his  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  on  the  question,  appears 
to  have  mistranslated  Palacky  on  one  most  important  point  It  is  Mr.  Wratis- 
law’s  thesis,  that  Wenceslaus  had  no  quarrel  with  John  of  Pomuk  except  on 
the  question  of  the  Abbey  of  Kladrau.  Palacky  says  that  the  King’s  wrath 
was  concentrated  on  him  for  various  motives . Mr.  Wratislaw,  in  his  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review , April,  1869,  translates  the  words,  “Who  was 
-especially  implicated  in  the  eyes  of  the  King.  ” It  is  not  our  business  to  impute 
motives ; but  if  a “Jesuit  ” writer  had  been  guilty  of  such  a misinterpretation, 
Mr.  Wratislaw  would  most  certainly  have  imputed  to  him  deliberate  dishonesty. 

12  T.  vni.,  p.  86. 
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discovered  them.  These  intrigues  became  more  dangerous  in  1391, 
on  account  of  a quarrel  which  arose  between  the  King  and  John  of 
Jenstein,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  as  to  a project  of  the  King's  for  the  erection  of  a new 
bishopric,  which  would  have  been  a dismemberment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. Wenceslaus,  having  been  thwarted  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  gave  way  to  all  the  violence  of  his  character  against  the 
counsellors  of  the  Archbishop,  and  ordered  that  John  Pomuk,  or 
Nepomuk,  the  Archbishop’s  Vicar,  a man  generally  considered  for  his 
piety,  should  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Moldau.  The  Archbishop  flew  to  Rome,  and  presented  to 
the  Pope  an  accusation  of  twenty-eight  articles  against  Wenceslaus. 

Schcell  adds  a note  on  the  name  John  Nepomuk — 

This  is  St.  John  Nepomucene,  against  whom  Wenceslaus  was 
irritated,  as  it  is  said,  because  he  constantly  refused  to  reveal  to  him 
the  confessions  of  the  Queen  Jane  of  Bavaria,  whose  conduct,  more- 
over, was  quite  above  reproach.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  as  to  all 
that  prejudiced  writers  state  as  to  the  excesses  of  Wenceslaus,  but 
the  Church  has  recognized  the  innocence  of  Nepomucene  by  declaring 
him  a saint. 

Schcell,  an  older  writer,  had  not  seen  Palacky’s  History 
of  Bohemia , and  this  may  account  for  the  discrepancy  of 
the  date.  But  in  other  respects  the  two  accounts  are  in 
the  main  identical. 

This,  then,  we  may  say  at  once,  is  the  St  John 
Nepomucene  of  history,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
at  all  for  pronouncing  that  the  account  is  not  correct 
We  mean  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
is  not  as  good  history  as  anything  else  that  passes  by 
the  name.  It  is,  in  truth,  as  we  shall  see,  a narrative 
made  up  of  information  which  was  at  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  canonization,  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  of  information  derived  from  documents  which- 
have  since  come  to  light.  The  part  of  the  story  which 
relates  to  the  position  of  John  of  Nepomuk  as  Vicar 
General,  and  to  the  displeasure  of  the  King  against  him, 
is  derived  from  what  we  may  call  the  later  sources — later 
in  point  of  discovery,  not  of  existence;  and  the  part  of 
the  story  which  refers  to  the  Queen,  the  refusal  of  John 
of  Nepomuk  to  betray  her  confession,  and  the  rest,  is 
derived  from  the  sources  which  were  consulted  at  the 
time  of  the  canonization.  There  is  one  element  of  con- 
fusion, which  added  to  a few  minor  discrepancies  in  the 
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several  accounts,  has  made  some  writers  object  to  the 
union  of  the  two  stories  in  the  manner  given  above ; this 
element  being  a difference  of  date:  the  earlier  set  of 
authorities,  those  used  at  the  canonization,  speaking  of 
the  year  1383,  and  the  later  set  of  documents  giving  the 
year  1393.  For  these  critics,  therefore,  there  are  two 
Johns  who  were  thrown  over  the  bridge  at  Prague  by  the 
Kings  order — one  the  confessor  of  the  Queen,  the  other 
the  Vicar  General  of  the  Bishop.  We  have  now  fairly 
stated  the  whole  difficulty,  and,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  we  have  already  dealt  with  the  matter  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review.14  We  are  not  going  over  the  whole 
ground  again,  nor  need  we  attempt  any  new  comparison 
of  the  alternative  theories  for  the  explanation  of#  the 
difficulty.  It  appears  to  us  that  either  may  be  held 
without  the  slightest  shock  to  the  devout  belief  of  Catholics 
that  they  venerate  at  Prague  a great  and  wonderworking 
martyr  who  was  drowned  in  the  Moldau  because  he  would 
not  break  the  seal  of  confession.  This  it  is  on  which  the 
Church  has  set  her  seal,  after  a careful  and  prayerful 
investigation  of  facts,  by  a decision  which  it  is  simple 
passion  and  unreasoning  malignity  to  ascribe  to  corruption, 
venality,  imposture,  or  any  unworthy  influences  whatso- 
ever. But  we  write  now,  as  before,  in  the  supposition 
that  the  view  taken  by  historians — which  combines  the 
(supposed)  two  Johns  into  one,  and  solves  the  question 
of  date  by  a mistake  in  one  early  writer,  copied  from  him 
by  others — is  the  easiest  and  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
As  we  have  quoted  Palacky,  we  shall  again  insert  here  his 
words  on  this  question — 

Regarding  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  Vicar  General,  John 
of  Pomuk  or  Nepomuk,  with  the  saint  of  the  same  name  canonized 
by  Benedict  the  Thirteenth  on  the  19th  of  March,  1729,  there  has  been 
since  the  seventeenth  century  a great  deal  of  dispute,  conducted  not 
altogether  without  passion.  . . . The  conciliatory  view,  which  was 
first  adopted  by  Assemann,  Wokam,  and  Father  Athanasius,  and  which 
was  afterwards  brought  forward  by  the  master  in  criticism,  Gelarius 
Dobner,  in  his  book  entitled,  Vindicice  sigilli  cortfessionis  divi  Joannis 
Nepomuceni  protomartyris  penitentia  assertce  (Prague,  1784 — 8), 
possesses  the  highest  claim  for  consideration  before  the  tribunal  of 
historical  criticism.  [Note  of  Palacky — not  quoted  by  Mr.  Wratislaw 
— to  the  passage  containing  the  words  mistranslated  by  him.] 

14  See  Month,  vol.  xv.  (1871),  p.  425. 
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What  is  absolutely  uncritical  is  to  let  uncertainties  pro- 
duced by  a conflict  of  authorities  make  us  doubt  as  to 
facts  which  rest  on  good  authority,  and  which  are  not 
touched  by  the  conflict  If  we  are  to  allow  confusion 
on  account  of  discrepancies  as  to  dates,  the  silence  of  one 
narrative  as  to  one  set  of  facts,  and  the  silence  of  another 
narrative  as  to  another  set,  and  the  like,  to  make  us 
doubt  that  such  and  such  persons  lived  and  died,  and 
that  such  and  such  events  took  place,  when  there  is  positive 
and  affirmative  evidence  in  abundance,  we  must  give  up 
history  altogether.  All  that  the  accounts  before  us  require 
is  that  one  set  of  statements,  resting  on  good  authority, 
should  be  supplemented  by  another  set  of  statements,  also 
resting  on  good  authority ; and  not  to  allow  this  is  alto- 
gether uncritical.  It  is  a great  deal  worse  to  imagine 
fraud,  and  to  insinuate  that  one  set  of  statements  has 
been  “ substituted  ” for  another,  one  “ martyr  ” foisted  on 
the  world  in  the  place  of  another.  In  the  present  case 
the  supposed  “ substitute  ” happens  to  have  been  in 
possession  all  along,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
his  part  of  the  story  came  to  prevail. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  violent  death  of 
John  of  Nepomuk,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  be  attributed  to  a double  cause,  or  to  one  of  two 
causes,  according  to  the  sphere,  so  to  speak,  in  which  any 
statement  concerning  it  was  made.  Technically,  we  sup- 
pose, in  a document  such  as  the  Archbishop's  complaint 
to  the  Pope  against  Wenceslaus,  the  murder  would  come 
in  as  an  aggravating  circumstance  in  the  story  of  the 
King's  violence  in  the  matter  of  the  intended  encroachment 
on  the  canonical  rights  of  the  see  of  Prague.  The  quarrel 
about  the  abbot  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  Vicar  General  It  was  as  Vicar  General  that  he  had 
offended  the  King,  as  Vicar  General  that  he  had  been 
tortured  and  put  to  death.  The  others  fled  or  submitted ; 
he  stood  firm  and  was  thrown  over  the  bridge.  But  tech- 
nically, our  Lord  was  condemned  to  death  for  stirring  up 
the  people  and  forbidding  them  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar. 
Technically,  St.  John  Baptist  was  put  to  death  because 
Herod  had  promised  to  give  a lascivious  dancing  girl 
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anything  that  she  chose  to  ask  of  him.  But  our  Lord, 
as  Pilate  knew,  was  delivered  up  on  account  of  the  envy 
of  the  Jewish  priests.  St  John  Baptist  was  really  the 
martyr  of  the  inviolability  and  indissolubility  of  marriage ; 
and  whatever  a Roman  Governor  might  have  said  on  his 
report  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  whatever  Herod’s  Minister 
might  have  left  on  record  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  St  John,  history  and  popular  devotion  would  always 
have  agreed  in  assigning  the  true  cause  in  each  case. 
So  it  was  with  St  John  Nepomucene.  It  often  happens — 
it  happened  after  the  Crucifixion  itself — when  a great 
crime  has  been  perpetrated,  that  the  people  who  have  been 
cowed  and  paralyzed  by  fear  while  it  was  being  committed 
have  taken  courage  immediately  after,  and  come  forward 
boldly  to  render  homage  to  the  truth  and  honour  to  the 
victims  of  the  crime.  The  body  of  John  of  Nepomuk  was 
very  soon  recovered,  and  placed  in  the  Cathedral,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  it  has  been  honoured  by  popular  devotion 
sanctioned  in  its  turn  by  frequent  miracles. 

All  this  happened  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Hussite  wars, 
and  for  many  generations  Bohemia  was  in  a state  of 
constant  disturbance,  anarchy,  or  civil  war.  More  than 
once  the  Reformation  seemed  almost  triumphant  in  the 
country,  and  Prague  itself  underwent  endless  vicissitudes 
and  calamities.  But  nothing  was  ever  able  to  eradicate 
the  memory  of  John  of  Nepomuk,  or  to  deprive  the 
Bohemian  people  of  their  venerated  patron  and  intercessor. 
Only,  as  is  perfectly  natural,  the  people  fastened  upon 
that  cause  of  his  death  which  spoke  most  entirely  home 
to  themselves  and  their  tenderest  interests.  Englishmen, 
we  fear,  in  general  cannot  as  yet  appreciate  the  value 
which  a Catholic  population  must  always  set  upon  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance.  But  any  one,  even  the  most  rabid 
Protestant,  can  surely  understand  that  if  a population  uses 
such  a sacrament  at  all,  it  must  resent  as  the  grossest 
injury  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
seal  of  confession,  and  must  be  inclined  to  honour  with 
the  most  grateful  and  heartfelt  devotion  a saint  who  had 
lost  his  life  because  he  would  not  yield  up  his  solemn  trust 
at  the  command  of  a King.  It  was,  therefore,  we  may  safely 
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say,  only  what  must  have  happened  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  in  Bohemia  St  John  Nepomucene  would 
become  the  revered  martyr  of  the  seal  of  confession,  and 
that,  whether  the  people  knew  or  not  of  the  occasion 
which  the  King  had  used  to  bring  about  his  death,  it  would 
not  be  that  occasion  which  would  imprint  itself  on  their 
minds  and  hearts  in  connection  with  the  saint  What 
would  they  care  for  encroachments  on  episcopal  juris- 
diction, or  the  right  of  the  monks  of  Kladrau  ? To  the 
majority,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  St  John  was  the 
wonderworking  martyr  alone,  of  whose  life  they  would 
know  almost  nothing:  in  those  who  might  inquire  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  martyrdom,  there  would  be  little  disposition 
to  learn  more  than  the  King  killed  him  because  he  would 
not  reveal  the  Queen’s  confession. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  occasion  rather  than  cause  to  the 
death  of  the  saint  would  not  be  forgotten  by  those  for 
whom  they  had  a more  special  interest.  In  particular, 
it  would  be  almost  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Archbishop 
John  of  Jenstein,  flying  to  Rome  and  carrying  his  com- 
plaints against  Wenceslaus  before  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
should  ground  his  charge  against  the  King  on  any  other 
than  what  we  may  call  the  more  formal  and  technical 
elements  of  the  case.  The  Archbishop’s  complaint  turned 
upon  the  matter  that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  own 
quarrel  with  the  King.  If  he  knew  of  the  grudge  which 
Wenceslaus  bore  to  John  of  Nepomuk  on  the  score  of 
his  refusal  to  reveal  the  Queen’s  confession,  it  cannot  have 
been  in  a way  that  admitted  of  certain  proof.  No 
one  has  ever  supposed  that  Wenceslaus  was  so  entirely 
lost  to  all  shame  as  to  avow  publicly  his  disgraceful  attempt 
on  the  priestly  integrity  of  the  Vicar  General,  or  to  give 
out  that  he  punished  him  because  he  would  not  violate 
the  secret  of  confession.  We  are  therefore  prepared  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  find  just  what  we  do  find 
in  fact,  that  the  martyr  was  popularly  venerated  as  such, 
and  as  having  suffered  for  a cause  which  all  Christians 
must  have  dearly  and  tenderly  at  heart — popular  opinion 
in  this  case  being  guided  by  a true  and  unerring  instinct, 
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for  there  can  hardly  have  existed  any  documentary  proof 
of  the  shameful  motives  which  actuated  Wenceslaus — and 
also  that  there  would  exist  historical  records  mentioning 
as  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  martyr  the  quarrel  with 
the  King  about  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  in  any 
way  surprize  us  that  we  should  find  the  cause  mentioned 
without  the  occasion,  or  the  occasion  mentioned  without 
the  cause. 

If  we  consider  the  life  of  the  saint,  as  distinguished 
from  the  actual  cause  of  his  violent  death,  we  shall  find 
the  same  two-fold  aspect,  one  or  the  other  side  of  which 
will  be  presented  to  us  according  to  the  point  from  which 
it  is  regarded.  The  determining  point  of  the  whole  is  the 
end.  It  was  his  death  for  the  seal  of  confession  that  made 
St  John  a martyr.  To  die  for  the  seal  of  confession  would 
be  the  duty  of  every  priest  in  the  world  if  the  occasion 
were  presented  to  him,  just  as  to  die  for  the  profession  of 
the  Catholic  faith  in  general  would  be  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  in  the  world  if  the  occasion  were  presented  to 
him.  It  may  be  considered  as  most  probable  that  a holy 
life,  a life  even  of  remarkable  holiness,  may  be  the  ordained 
preparation  for  so  glorious  an  end ; but  the  rule  cannot 
be  made  general,  at  least  it  cafinot  be  made  general  and 
without  exceptions.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that,  if  we 
had  contemporary  records  as  to  all  the  transactions  in 
which  all  those  who  are  venerated  by  the  Church  as 
martyrs  were  engaged,  we  should  find  nothing  but  what 
is  edifying  in  the  highest  degree.  We  might,  at  all  events, 
find  them  sometimes  spoken  of  as  sharp  men  of  business, 
perhaps  now  and  then  giving  way  to  temper,  perhaps 
apparently  hard  and  ambitious.  But  all  these  defects 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  call  the  hagio- 
logical  account  of  them — the  picture  that  would  exist  of 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful  who  venerated  their 
relics  and  obtained  benefits  from  heaven  through  their 
intercession.  This  picture  would  be  dravfti  in  bright  and 
soft  colours,  it  would  be  founded  on  traditions  and 
anecdotes,  and  bring  into  prominence  whatever  indications 
such  traditions  would  furnish  of  early  piety  or  the  practice 
of  high  virtue.  We  call  this  the  hagiological  view  of  a 
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saint*  taking  its  colour  from  the  martyrdom  which  was 
but  the  termination  of,  it  may  be,  a long  and  active  life 
spent  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  any  honourable  calling. 
If  it  were  not  “that  the  word  “legendary”  is  likely  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  that  in  these  days  Catholics  are 
misrepresented  for  the  most  innocent  expressions,  we 
should  not  be  afraid  to  use  that  word  of  such  accounts. 
Legend  is  not  “ all  pure  invention,”  “ pure  romance  from 
beginning  to  end,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  extremely 
shallow  writer  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once  had  to 
refer.  There  are  legends  and  legends,  and  many  stories 
and  anecdotes  that  cannot  be  authenticated  or  traced  to 
eye-witnesses  may  yet  represent  authority  of  the  highest 
kind,  while  a mass  of  such  stories,  individually  of  unequal 
value,  may  yet  haue  a great  importance  in  conveying  to  us 
the  belief  of  generations  and  in  giving  a picture  which  on 
the  whole  is  historically  accurate.  The  contempt  of  critics 
is  with  equal  justice  due  to  two  classes  of  offenders  in 
respect  of  this  subject-matter — to  those  who  swallow  every 
legend  they  come  across  as  if  it  were  authentic  history, 
and  to  those  who,  like  the  Saturday  Reviewer  in  question, 
set  down  all  traditions  for  which  documentary  evidence 
cannot  be  alleged  as  worthless.  When,  as  this  writer 
proceeds  to  do,  these  last  most  uncritical  critics  go  on 
to  throw  about  such  words  as  “fabrication,”  “forgery,” 
“ imposture,”  and  the  like,  applying  them  to  writers  whose 
reverence  for  truth  they  show  no  signs  themselves  of  even 
distantly  approaching,  they  of  course  deserve  a censure  far 
more  severe  than  that  of  being  very  poorly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  their  own  craft. 

The  story  of  St.  John  Nepomucene  as  it  is  laid  before 
us  in  the  Lessons  of  the  Breviary  for  the  day  of  his 
festival,  and  as  it  is  more  fully  told  in  the  Life  of  the 
saint  by  Balbinus,  on  which,  as  it  seems,  these  Lessons 
are  founded,  is  within  the  reach  of  any  reader  of  Butler’s 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  Many  particulars  are  related  as  to 
the  parentage,  birth,  and  childhood  of  the  saint,  as  to  his 
holy  life  and  success  in  preaching,  and  as  to  his  remon- 
strances with  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  for  his  frequent 
barbarities.  There  is  an  account  of  the  attempt  made  by 
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Wenceslaus  to  induce  John  to  reveal  the  confessions  of 
the  Empress,  and  of  the  tortures  to  which  the  saint  was 
put  on  account  of  his  refusal.  This  was  some  time  before 
his  martyrdom.  John  is  said,  after  his  release  from  the 
first  torture,  to  have  foreseen  that  the  Emperor  would 
again  seek  to  shake  his  constancy,  to  have  predicted  his 
own  death,  and  to  have  made  a pilgrimage  to  a celebrated 
shrine  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  preparation  for  it  The 
circumstances  of  his  arrest  are  told  in  this  story  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the 
historical  account.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
Archbishop,  nor  of  the  Abbot  of  Kladrau,  nor  of  any 
quarrel  about  jurisdiction.  The  Emperor  looks  out  of  his 
palace  window,  sees  John  alone  in  the  street,  sends  for  him, 
threatens  him,  and  orders  his  execution.  “ The  barbarous 
order  was  executed,”  writes  Alban  Butler,  “ and  after  some 
hours  which  the  martyr  employed  in  preparing  himself 
for  his  sacrifice,  he  was  thrown  off  the  bridge  which  joins 
the  Great  and  Little  Prague,  into  the  river  Moldau,  with 
his  hands  and  feet  tied,  on  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension,  the 
16th  of  May,  1383.16  The  martyr  was  no  sooner  stifled 
in  the  waters,  when  a heavenly  light  appeared  over  his 
body,”  &c. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  the  story  of  St  John  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  canonization. 
It  leaves  out,  as  we  have  said,  all  mention  of  the  Vicar 
General  who  was  put  to  death  on  account  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Archbishop  and  the  King.  Before  we  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  what  is  known  concerning  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Sacred  Congregation  proceeded  in 
approving  of  his  cultus  and  in  the  further  step  of  his 
solemn  canonization,  we  are  tempted  to  say  a few  words 
on  the  numerous  miracles  which  are  recorded  as  having 

15  Every  little  note  of  time,  as  our  readers  will  see,  is  valuable  on  this 
question,  not  as  affecting  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  as  possibly  furnishing  a 
clue  to  the  solution  of  the  only  real  matter  for  controversy — namely,  whether 
there  were  two  canons  John  murdered  by  Wenceslaus  at  different  times,  or 
whether  the  two  accounts  relate  to  the  same  person.  In  1383,  the  year 
assigned  above,  Easter  was  as  early  as  it  could  be,  and  the  vigil  of  the 
Ascension  fell  on  April  29.  In  1393,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension  fell  on  May  15,  so  that  the  16th  was  the  day  after  the  feast 
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been  granted  to  his  intercession.  Here,  of  course,  we  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  childish  flippancy  of  such  writers*as 
the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  But  any  fact  or  series  of  facts 
which  fills  up  a large  space  in  the  daily  religious  life  of  a 
whole  people  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  those  who  wish 
rather  to  look  at  history  philosophically  than  to  pen  a 
flimsy  article  in  an  organ  which  seems  to  consider  it  as 
its  own  peculiar  mission  to  teach  people  to  sneer.  There 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind  that 
the  devotion  to  St  John,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  -day 
at  Prague  and  throughout  Bohemia,  not  to  speak  of  other 
countries,  and,  as  we  have  every  cause  to  believe,  as  it 
existed  from  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  up  to  that  of  his 
canonization,  is  a very  strong  Christian  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  his  history,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  his  having 
suffered  death  for  a holy  cause.  Answered  as  that  devo- 
tion has  been  and  is  by  numberless  graces,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  it  may  not  carry  conviction  to  unbelieving  and 
scoffing  minds,  but  those  minds  must  be  unbelieving  and 
scoffing  on  which  it  has  no  weight.  Of  course  it  is  as 
easy  to  talk  of  “ falsification,”  deception,  imposture,  delusion, 
and  the  like  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  story  itself. 
It  is  as  easy — and  as  childish.  Nevertheless,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  acted  on  the  soundest  principles  of  reason 
and  logic  in  taking  this  fact  into  consideration  in  their 
decision  as  to  St  John  Nepomucene.  What  is  remarkable 
about  his  miracles  is,  that  so  many  of  them  seem  to 
confirm,  in  the  way  in  which  such  confirmation  is  possible, 
the  common  story  about  the  cause  of  his  martyrdom.  It 
may  be  painful  to  those  among  the  writers  in  the  Saturday 
Review — (they  are  happily  not  all  homogeneous  in  this 
respect) — who  seem  to  live  in  the  perpetual  exercise  of 
the  faculties  of  snarling  defamation,  especially  as  regards 
Catholic  saints  and  holy  things,  to  hear  that  there  is  a 
saint  in  the  Calendar  who  is  considered  to  be  the  particular 
patron  and  protector  of  those  against  whom  evil  tongues 
have  been  let  loose.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  If  the 
Catholics  of  England  desired  to  choose  a saint  whom  they 
might  make  Patron  of  an  Association  for  the  defence  of 
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the  Church  against  the  slanders  of  the  anti-Catholic  press 
of  this  country,  they  could,  according  to  analogy,  select 
no  one  better  than  St.  John  Nepomucene.  The  Life  of 
the  saint  which  now  lies  before  us,  printed  at  Rome 
immediately  after  his  canonization,  contains  a chapter  on 
the  subject  of  his  defence  of  his  clients  against  attacks 
on  their  fame  which  would  probably  make  our  friend  of 
the  Saturday  open  his  eyes  very  wide.16 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that,  among  the  miracles 
which  were  approved  for  his  canonization,  we  find  the  incor- 
ruption and  intumescence  of  the  tongue  of  the  martyr 
particularly  selected.  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  tells  us  that 
this  incorruption  of  the  tongue,  and  its  continuance  in  that 
state,  were  examined  and  considered  miraculous,  but  that, 
inasmuch  as  this  miracle  had  preceded  the  “ aequipollent 
beatification”  in  1719,  two  other  miracles  were  examined 
and  approved  before  the  canonization  was  allowed.  The 
bearing  of  this  miracle,  in  confirmation  of  the  history,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  closing  words  of  the  following  extract 
from  Galluzzi,  which  relates  the  discovery.  After  speaking 
of  the  state  in  which  the  body  was  found,  he  says — 

Every  other  marvel  is  surpassed  by  the  incorruption  of  the  tongue. 
I may  here  relate  this  great  miracle,  or  rather  these  two  miracles, 

16  See  Galluzzi,  Vita  de  S.  Giov  Nepomuceno.  Rome,  1729.  We  may  add 
that  Mr.  Wratislaw,  the  originator,  at  least  in  this  country,  of  the  entirely 
unfounded  libel  against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  accuses  the  members  of 
that  body  of  having  “ fabricated  ” St.  John  Nepomucene  because  they  wanted 
a patron  “for  their  favourite  engine  the  confessional,”  makes  a great  deal  of 
the  fact  that  “ Clement  XII.  granted  to  the  order  St.  John  of  Nepomuk  as 
its  Patron  Saint  and  Protector  against  all  their  blasphemous  and  false  accusers” 
(. St.John  Nepomucene , p.  3).  He  speaks  of  this  as  “perhaps  the  highest 
distinction  he  has  received,”  and  considers  him  as  second  only  to  our  Blessed 
Lord  Himself  in  the  veneration  of  the  Society.  The  only  particular  honour  paid 
to  St  John  in  the  Society  is  that  his  office  and  mass  are  in  its  Calendar,  as  in 
many  other  Calendars — but  only  as  a common  double,  without  an  octave,  and 
with  no  mention  of  him  as  a Patron.  If  he  were  a Patron  in  the  full  ecclesi- 
astical sense,  his  Feast  would  certainly  be  of  a much  higher  rite,  and  have  an 
octave.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  his  having  been  declared  a Patron,  in  the 
ordinary  full  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  history  or  Institute  of  the  Society.  But 
it  is  very  probable  that,  although  the  Saturday  Review  and  Mr.  Wratislaw  had 
not  yet  come  into  being  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Society  may  then,  as 
now,  have  had  great  need  of  the  protection  of  heaven  against  slanderers  and 
calumniators,  and  that  a Pope  of  that  time  may  have  placed  it  under  the 
special  patronage  of  St.John.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  confessional. 
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authentically  proved  and  admitted  as  such  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites,  in  regard  to  the  sacred  tongue  of  the  martyr.  They  took 
place  in  two  years  of  the  present  century,  1719  and  1721,  and  are  all 
the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  they  took  place  in  testimony  to  the 
sanctity  of  this  holy  martyr  just  at  the  time  when  the  juridical  investi- 
gation was  being  made.  And  first  in  the  year  1719,  when  the  formal 
authentic  view  of  the  holy  body  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague  and  other  lords,  assisted  by  physicians  and 
experts,  the  holy  body  was  found  fleshless,  but  with  marks  of  a blow 
or  a violent  contusion  on  the  head  and  on  one  shoulder ; the  ribs  of 
the  left  side  were  found  humid  and  moist  with  a kind  of  oil,  or  liquor, 
or  “manna,”  which  three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  who  were  present 
considered  could  not  be  without  miracle  in  a body  three  centuries  old, 
in  which  the  bones  ought  naturally  to  be  dry.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  prodigy,  nor  the  greatest,  since,  though  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
decayed,  the  tongue  was  found  entire  and  incorrupt.  This  miracle  is 
like  that  which  is  related  of  the  great  wonderworker  St.  Antony,  with 
the  difference  that  the  tongue  of  the  saint  of  Padua  was  found 
uncorrupt  only  thirty-two  years  after  his  death,  that  is,  in  1263,  the 
saint  having  died  in  1231,  but  the  tongue  of  St.John  after  about  three 
centuries,  and  in  the  one  case  it  was  in  reward  for  having  spoken  so 
well  and  in  the  other  for  having  kept  silence  so  well.  ...  In  1721 
the  tongue  was  carried  solemnly  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  the 
clergy,  secular  and  regular,  and  the  prelates.  It  was  again  examined 
by  apostolic  authority  in  the  year  1721,  Jan.  27.  . . . At  the  time  of 
the  visitation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  examination  and  recognition,  in 
the  sight  of  the  judges  and  all  the  spectators,  it  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  gradually  changed  colour,  and  having  been  at  first  pale  became 
red,  and  having  been  first  empty  (floscia)  it  became  full  and  swelling, 
so  that  all  its  fibres  could  be  seen,  as  if  it  had  been  but  lately  cut  off, 
and  a slight  incision  which  had  been  made  in  1719  on  the  tip  became 
visible  and  widened.  This  redoubled  prodigy,  w'hich  took  place  at 
that  time  of  the  visitation  and  recognition,  and  while  the  Apostolical 
Process  was  being  made,  is  an  authentic  testimony,  given  by  God,  of 
the  undoubted  sanctity  and  martyrdom  of  this  great  hero  by  reason  of 
his  triumphal  silence,  and  that  heaven  conspires  with  earth  to  increase 
the  honours  of  the  great  Protector  of  Bohemia. 17 

We  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  positive  proofs  on 
which  the  Sacred  Congregation  acted  in  deciding  as  it 
did  in  the  case  of  St.  John  Nepomucene.  Here  we  must 
again  point  out  that  we  are  doing  something  different 
from  proving  dc  novo  either  the  sanctity  of  the  martyr  or 
the  truth  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  received  story 
of  his  martyrdom.  The  writers  against  whom  we  are 
arguing  do  not  content  themselves  with  charging  the 
Church  with  having  made  a mistake  as  to  St.  John 
Nepomucene — with  having  omitted  to  consider  a certain 
number  of  facts  respecting  him,  or  with  having  proceeded 
in  ignorance  to  a conclusion  which,  as  subsequent  dis- 

17  P.  60. 
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coveries  show,  ought  to  be  revised.  They  charge  her  with 
having  been  the  victim,  the  willing  and  even  conscious 
victim,  of  a gigantic  fraud  and  imposture,  and  they  name 
the  persons  who  were  the  deliberate  fabricators  of  the 
false  story  which  the  Church  accepted.  The  sweet- 
mouthed critic  whom  we  have  already  more  than  once 
quoted,  tells  his  readers,  when  he  parts  with  them,  that 
St.  John  Nepomucene  “owes  his  existence  to  a long 
course  of  pertinacious  imposture,  and  his  place  among 
the  saints  to  the  culpable  weakness,  or  more  guilty  com- 
plicity, of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church.”  And 
he  has  adopted  a passage  of  his  only  authority,  Mr. 
Wratislaw,  who  says  that  “by  dint  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous forgery  and  lying,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  an 
honourable  member  of  their  own  order,  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  canonization  on  the  reluctant 
Church  of  Rome,  and  then  proceeded  to  inaugurate  him 
as  their  second  Patron.” 

In  answer  to  this  series  of  assertions,  we  have  simply 
to  show  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  proceeded  in  the 
matter  with  its  usual  prudence  and  caution,  that  it  had 
perfectly  sufficient  grounds  for  each  step  that  it  took,  and 
that  the  Jesuits  had  apparently  nothing  to  do  with  it  at 
all,  except  that  a Life  of  the  saint,  by  Balbinus,  a Jesuit, 
was  admitted,  as  there  was  every  reason  why  it  should  be 
admitted,  as  of  considerable  authority.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  remains  ‘entirely 
unaffected  by  the  evidence  afterwards  brought  to  light 
That  evidence  has  certainly  raised  some  historical  and 
academical  questions,  and  it  may  be  thought,  or  not  be 
thought,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  if  known  at  the  time  it 
might  have  caused  some  addition  to,  or  modification  of, 
the  Bull  of  Canonization,  or  the  Lessons  in  the  Breviary. 
That  is  all — as  we  hope  in  the  next  part  of  this  paper  to 
make  clear.  And  the  charges  of  fraud,  imposture,  fabri- 
cation, romance,  lying,  forgery,  and  the  like,  are  utterly 
baseless,  and  being  utterly  baseless,  prove  nothing  at  all — 
except  that  certain  persons  are  not  very  particular  about 
bearing  false  witness  against  their  neighbours. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. — TIIE  TOP  WALK  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  Mr.  Pedallion  at  Shotterton 
had  a very  severe  illness.  For  a few  days  he  seemed  in 
imminent  danger,  but  just  as  matters  were  at  the  worst  his 
good  constitution  enabled  him  to  rally,  and  after  some 
weeks  more  of  anxiety  he  at  last  grew  decidedly  better, 
though  it  was  evident  that  he  had  received  a shock  from 
which  he  would  never  entirely  recover.  His  illness  brought 
out  the  general  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  was  held. 
Everybody  knew  Mr.  Pedallion,  and  no  one  had  any 
quarrel  with  him.  Although  not  so  well  known  at 
Shotcote  as  at  Shotterton,  he  had  taught  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Park  in  their  early  days,  and  was  a con- 
siderable ally  of  Mrs.  M'Orven.  That  good  old  lady 
professed  to  devote  herself  more  especially  to  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  sick  of  her  own  religion,  but  suffering  and 
anxiety  of  any  kind  and  anywhere  drew  her  to  themselves 
with  the  force  of  a magnet,  and  thus  it  was  that,  when 
Mr.  Pedallion  fell  ill,  she  was  almost  as  frequent  a visitor 
at  his  house  as  any  one  at  Shotterton.  Amy  Amyot  often 
accompanied  her.  The  Ritualist  clergyman,  Mr.  Lomer, 
looked  upon  the  pair  with  some  suspicion,  but  he  was  only 
a new  comer,  and  did  not  understand  the  position  which 
both  the  ladies  held  all  over  the  countryside. 

During  the  illness  of  her  father,  Rosa  would  often 
insist  on  sitting  up  at  night  by  his  bedside,  and  thus  it 
was  that 'she  was  almost  as  often  resting  during  the  day, 
when  Mrs.  M‘Orven  and  others  would  take  her  place, 
either  to  watch  the  invalid  or  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
visitors.  There  was  a good  deal  of  quiet  patient  watching, 
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when  Mr.  Pedallion  might  be  left  almost  to  himself — other 
times  when  he  was  able  to  talk  to  the  few  people  who 
were  really  in  his  confidence.  Perhaps  these  were  limited 
to  three — his  daughter,  Mr.  North,  and  Mrs.  M'Orven, 
though  he  was  very  fond  of  Amy,  and  would  have  opened 
his  heart  to  her  father  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot. 

The  ground  rose  behind  Mr.  Pedallion’s  house,  and 
there  was  a pretty  garden — half  garden  half  orchard — 
running  up  the  hill,  with  two  or  three  little  terrace  walks 
cut  across  the  slope.  The  highest  of  these  was  broad 
and  fringed  with  flower  beds,  and  there  were  a couple 
of  seats  and  a sheltered  arbour  at  the  one  end,  which 
commanded  a fine  view,  taking  in  the  windings  of  the 
little  Shute  both  above  and  below  the  town.  It  was  on 
this  terrace  that  Rosa  Pedallion  found  herself  one  after- 
noon with  Mrs.  M'Orven,  who  had  just  been  paying  an 
unusually  long  visit  to  her  father.  Amy  Amyot,  who  had 
come  with  Mrs.  M'Orven,  and  was  to  call  to  fetch  her, 
had  gone  into  the  town  after  walking  with  Rosa,  and  had 
not  yet  returned. 

“Your  father  is  much  better/’  Said  the  old  lady.  “We 
shall  have  him  with  us  yet  awhile,  thank  God.” 

“You  have  been  so  kind,  Grannie,”  said  the  other. 
In  the  course  of  the  illness  it  had  been  agreed  that 
“ Grannie  ” was  the  proper  term.  “ Papa  always  looks 
forward  to  your  visits,  and  speaks  of  the  beautiful  and 
simple  prayers  which  you  read  to  him.” 

“Do  you  know,  little  puss,”  said  Mrs.  M'Orven,  “what 
we  have  been  talking  of  this  afternoon  while  you  have 
been  up  here  with  Amy  ? ” 

“ No  mischief,  I hope  ? ” 

“No,  but  of  a mischievous  young  lady,  though,  who 
gives  her  papa  a little  anxiety.” 

“What  is  it  ? Do  you  mean  me,  Grannie  ? ” 

“ Perhaps  I should  hardly  say  anxiety.  But  you  know, 
dear  child,  that  it  must  often  have  come  into  your  father’s 
head  while  he  has  been  so  ill  what  would  become  of  you  if 
he  were  taken  away.  You  could  not  live  by  yourself.” 
“You  know  I have  relations  in  Guernsey,  Grannie.  I 
could  go  to  them.” 
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“No,  you  would  not  wish  to  leave  Shotterton.  You 
belong  to  us,  my  dear.  We  can’t  let  you  go  to  Guernsey.” 

“Well,  but  papa  is  getting  well  again  now,  so  the 
danger  is  over.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  all 
that  by-and-bye.  As  soon  as  he  is  well  enough  we  shall 
get  a little  change,  and  come  back  again  before  the 
weather  is  colder.” 

“And  then,  and  then,  and  then,”  said  Mrs.  M'Orven. 
“ No,  Rosie,  you  are  a woman  now ; this  illness  of  your 
father  must  have  made  you  think.  Besides,  if  you  are 
induced  to  wait,  others  wont” 

“ Others  ! what  have  others  got  to  say  to  it  ? ” Rosa 
coloured  as  she  said  this. 

“Others  may  have  a good  deal  to  say  to  it”  And 
Mrs.  M'Orven  sat  down  and  drew  Rosa  to  her  side.  They 
sat  silent  for  a few  moments. 

In  truth,  just  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  a 
great  deal  of  talk  was  going  on  in  the  little  world  at 
Shotterton  about  this  young  lady,  who,  to  do  her  full 
justice,  was  as  innocent  of  any  act  or  thought  which 
might  have  set  the  gossips  to  work  about  herself  as  she 
was  ignorant  of  what  they  were  saying.  But,  in  a small 
place  like  Shotterton,  Rosa  had  become  a sort  of  princess 
since  her  father’s  accession  to  the  moderate  fortune  which 
had  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a great  man  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  it  was  only  human  nature  that  people 
should  be  talking  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  her  when 
she  was  left  alone  to  inherit  her  ancestral  kingdom.  It 
was  commonly  supposed  that  she  might  find  a home  at 
the  Vicarage  as  wife  to  Gerald  Merton  if  she  chose,  and 
the  new  clerical  potentate,  Mr.  Lorner,  was  also  thought 
to  look  upon  her  with  peculiar  devotion.  The  talk  had 
reached  the  ears  of  people  who  had  reported  it  all,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  her  father.  Her  doings  were  watched  and 
chronicled,  and  if  she  ever  wrote  a note  to  Mr.  Lorner 
about  the  church  music,  or  borrowed  a book  from  the 
Vicarage  library,  it  was  noted  down.  As  a matter  of 
fact  she  went  comparatively  seldom  to  the  Vicarage, 
though  she  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  ladies 
there,  and  she  had  hardly  ever  put  her  foot  inside 
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Mr.  Lorner’s  house.  But,  as  both  the  gentlemen  in 
question  were  frequent  visitors  at  her  father’s,  and  unre- 
mitting in  their  attention  during  his  illness,  the  gossips 
found  plenty  of  incidents  on  which  to  found  their  surmises. 
It  was  reported  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made,  which 
was  to  be  divulged  to  the  world  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pedallion’s 
health  permitted  it  But  it  was  not  quite  settled  which  of 
the  two  gentlemen  it  was  to  be. 

Mrs.  M'Orven  was  privy  to  Mr.  Pedallion’s  anxiety  to 
see  his  daughter  settled— an  anxiety  quite  independent 
of  the  troublesome  gossip  of  which  she  was  the  subject, 
though  not  altogether  unenhanced  by  it  “ Speak  to  her 
about  it,”  said  the  old  lady.  "It  is  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  imagine  that  parents  do  wrong  when  they 
interfere  in  such  matters.  On  the  contrary,  what  can 
they  do  better  than  help  their  children  to  make  happy 
marriages?”  She  made  him  laugh  by  telling  him  how 
she  had  herself  stumbled  upon  a number  of  delicate 
intimations  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  several  parties  more 
or  less  closely  concerned  in  the  proposed  arrangements. 
" The  remarkable  thing  is,”  she  said,  “ that  neither  of  the 
two  gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  be  after  your  daughter 
seems  to  have  what  is  called  ‘the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions.’ ” Mrs.  Merton  had  met  her  in  the  road  as  she 
was  leaving  Mr.  Pedallion’s  one  day,  and  had  expressed 
the  greatest  interest  in  Rosa’s  welfare,  saying  how  happy 
she  would  make  any  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  her,  and  the  rest  Her  girls  loved  her  as  a sister, 
and  Gerald  blushed  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned. 
"‘Why  doesn’t  he  ask  her,  then?’  I said.”  There  was 
not  quite  so  much  to  go  upon  in  Mr.  Lorner’s  case,  but 
he  had  for  some  unaccountable  reason  taken  to  talking 
freely  about  his  doings  at  Shotterton  to  Mrs.  M‘Orven 
herself  during  some  of  his  interviews  with  her,  when  she 
was  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  parlour  to  prevent 
visitors  from  being  too  troublesome  to  Rosa  herself,  and 
among  other  things  he  had  spoken  of  the  sisterhood  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  to  which  he  had  just 
persuaded  Charlotte  North  to  devote  herself.  "I  suppose 
we  shall  have  you  sending  Miss  Pedallion  there,  some 
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day  ? ” the  ruthless  old  lady  had  said.  He  had  hummed 
and  hesitated,  and  then  said  that  Rosa  was  perhaps 
intended  for  another  sphere  of  duty.  “Ah,  I suppose 
you  are  like  Mr.  Merton — you  think  she  would  make  a 
good  clergyman’s  wife  ? ” she  had  replied,  and  the  evident 
confusion  into  which  the  question  had  thrown  him  had 
revealed  to  her  discerning  eyes  that  she  was  not  far 
wrong. 

“ In  short,  dear  friend,”  she  had  concluded,  “ it  is  not 
well  that  people  should  be  all  talking  of  her  so  much. 
She  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  perfectly  simple ; but,  if  I 
were  you,  I should  get  her  marped  if  she  will.  Not  that 
I can  recommend  either  of  her  present  admirers — unless 
she  herself  has  taken  a fancy  to  Mr.  Gerald.  He’ll  never 
set  the  Thames  on  fire,  and  I believe  he  hangs  back 
because  he  has  once  gone  a little  too  far  with  some  one 
else  to  make  it  comfortable.  But  he’s  a good  fellow  at 
bottom,  and  when  once  fixed  will  be  a devoted  careful 
husband.” 

So  it  had  been  arranged  that  Mrs.  M'Orven  should 
prepare  the  ground  with  Rosa,  and  that  then  her  father 
should  ask  her  what  she  thought  of  “settling  in  life.” 
If  any  hint  could  be  got  from  her  as  to  her  preference,. 
Mrs.  M'Orven  was  to  bring  about  the  denouement  of  this 
little  affair. 

While  we  have  been  writing  this,  Rosa  has  been 
sitting  thoughtfully  by  her  old  friend,  with  her  hand  in 
hers.  At  last  she  sank  her  head  on  the  old  lady’s  breast, 
and  began  to  cry. 

At  this  very  critical  moment  the  little  swing-gate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  gave  a click,  having  been  rather 
violently  flung  backwards  after  the  entrance  of  a party 
of  three,  who  were  evidently  intending  to  mount  the  little 
zigzag  path  which  led  up  to  the  top  terrace  where  the 
two  ladies  were  sitting.  It  would  take  them  nearly  two 
minutes,  and  no  more,  to  reach  the  top — Amy  Amyot, 
Gerald  Merton,*  and  Mr.  Lorner;  the  two  latter  walking  in 
the  most  friendly  guise  with  Amy  between  them,  not  at 
all  as  if  they  were  knights  ready  to  do  battle  for  the 
favour  of  the  weeping  damsel  at  the  top.  Mrs.  M'Orven 
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had  no  time  to  lose,  but  she  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  what  she  had 

“ Others  may  have  something  to  say  to  it,  is  it  not  so  ? 

Well,  dear,  here  come  the  “ others.”  Tell  me  which ” 

“My  dear  Grannie,  those  others,  at  all  events,  will 
never  have  anything  to  say  to  it.” 

“Well,  but,  you  silly  child,  I think  either  of  them 

would  be  glad  enough ” 

“Glad  or  not,”  said  Rosa,  now  smiling,  “not  if  I know 
it,  Grannie.  I am  not  born  to  look  after  parish  matters, 
or  to  help  my  husband  to  celebrate  in  Oriental  vestments.” 
The  pair  now  rose  and  went  forward  to  meet  the  guests 
as  if  nothing  had  been  happening.  Nor  is  there  anything 
more  worthy  of  relation  in  the  conversation  that  followed. 
Rosa  clung  as  much  as  possible  to  Amy,  and  Mrs.  M'Orven 
engaged  the  two  gentlemen  with  a running  fire  of  questions 
as  to  the  line  that  their  bishop  was  likely  to  take  in  the 
new  movement  against  the  “ Confessional  in  the  Church 
of  England.”  She  was,  however,  thoughtful  and  silent  on 
her  drive  home  with  Amy.  Once  she  asked  her  rather 
abruptly  whether  John  Wilton  was  much  of  a friend  of 
the  Pedallions.  Amy  said  she  thought  he  was  neighbourly, 
but  nothing  more. 


CHAP.  XXVIII.— MR.  LORNER  AT  BREAKFAST. 

Mr.  LORNER  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  in 
two  very  different  connections.  It  is  not  the  fault,  however, 
of  the  humble  chronicler  of  events  at  Shotterton  if  the 
same  gentleman  has  to  appear  before  the  reader  as  alarmed 
at  some  possible  demonstration  against  his  practice  of 
hearing  confessions  on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  and  also 
as  anxious  to  win  the  affections  of  a fair  girl,  young  enough 
to  be  his  own  daughter.  These  incongruities  are  innate  in 
the  position  of  Anglican  clergymen  who,  determine  to 
consider  themselves,  and  make  others  consider  them,  as 
Catholic  priests  as  well  as  marriageable  gentlemen  living 
and  moving  in  society.  Those  subject  to  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  such  a position  are  far  more  to 
be  pitied  than  to  be  laughed  at,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  matter  will  work  itself  out  to  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion in  course  of  time.  Meanwhile,  there  will  be  many 
who  will  suffer  under  the  awkwardness  of  circumstances 
which  they  did  not  create,  and  out  of  which  they  do  not 
yet  see  their  way.  Whether  the  very  incongruity,  and, 
even  more,  the  manifold  danger  of  the  position  might  not 
suffice  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers  to  the  fact  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  had  a divine  origin,  and  that  it 
is  enough  of  itself  to  settle  to  practical  minds  the  question 
of  Anglican  Sacerdotalism,  is  a point  as  to  which  more 
need  not  now  be  said. 

Mr.  Lomer  was  certainly  anxious  as  to  the  effect  on 
his  bishop’s  mind  of  all  that  has  lately  been  said  and 
written  against  the  introduction,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
Confessional  into  the  Establishment  The  bishop  was  a 
very  good  man,  a fair  scholar,  quick,  ready,  a fluent 
speaker  and  preacher,  somewhat  stem  in  character,  but 
just  and  upright  He  had  won  his  way  to  his  high  position 
rather  by  hard  parochial  work  and  an  active  participation 
in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  had  lived,  than  by  learned  books  or 
prominence  as  a party  man.  He  was  so  good  personally 
that  it  was  whispered  among  the  Ritualists  that  he  had 
been  known  to  hear  confessions  and  to  go  to  confession 
himself.  But  a man  may  be  very  good  and  practical  in 
his  personal  religion,  and  yet  when  he  comes  to  have  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation,  he  cannot  help  catching  the  tone  of  the 
people  about  him  in  both  places.  It  was  felt  to  be  quite 
necessary  that  the  bishops  should  do  something  or  other 
to  make  people  think  that  they  had  their  eyes  on  these 
dreadful  “priest s”  who  would  hear  confessions,  and  that 
they  would  take  some  measures  in  order  to  stop  the 
spreading  evil.  They  were,  in  truth,  as  a body,  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  to  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  One  of  them  even  let  out  his  opinion  that 
sacramental  Confession  meant  Confession  as  a preliminary 
to  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion.  They  had  generally 
an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  Catholic  practice;  and 
they  supposed  that  there  was  some  sort  of  physical  force 
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used  to  bring  Catholics  in  general  to  what  is  called 
“ compulsory  ” confession,  much  as  in  some  countries  there 
is  a law  about  what  is  called  compulsory  educatioa  If 
any  one  wants  to  find  a good  instance  of  a number  of 
excellent  persons  talking  platitudes  about  what  they  do 
not  even  elementarily  understand,  he  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  discussions  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  last  summer  on  the  subject  of  Confession. 
One  or  two  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  seem  to  have 
had  a little  more  knowledge  than  the  rest,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said. 

But  the  issue  of  the  consultations  in  question,  as  far 
as  outsiders  are  able  to  gather  it,  seems  to  have  been  this : 
that  each  bishop  was  to  take  an  opportunity  of  writing  a 
letter  or  making  some  public  pronouncement  in  which  the 
views  of  “our  Church”  on  the  subject  of  confession  and 
absolution  were  to  be  promulgated.  A good  many  had 
done  this  already  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
and  among  them  Mr.  Lomer’s  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 

, already  mentioned.  The  bishops  certainly  had 

rather  a hard  task  set  them  by  public  opinion  and  general 
feeling,  which  are  both,  by  a great  majority,  against  the 
practice  in  question.  If  there  is  anything  clear  in  the 
world,  it  is  that  Anglicanism  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her 
“priests”  a distinct  form  of  sacerdotal  absolution  to  be 
used  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  and  that  when  those  “ priests  ” 
are  ordained,  the  “ bishop  ” uses  to  them  the  solemn  form, 
“Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.”  It  is  as 
clear  that  Anglicanism  has  kept,  as  far  as  words  go,  and 
as  far  as  it  had  it  in  its  power  to  keep,  the  sacerdotal 
power  of  forgiving  sins  for  its  ministers,  as  it  is  clear  that 
the  same  Anglicanism  has  utterly  rejected  and  eliminated 
and  obliterated  all  vestige  of  the  sacerdotal  power  of 
sacrifice  in  the  same  ministers.  Of  course  the  two  cannot 
be  separated ; the  rejection  of  one  implies  the  loss  of  the 
other.  But  here  were  words  staring  these  unfortunate 
bishops  in  the  face,  words  which  they  used  themselves 
every  time  they  ordained,  words  which  were  used  to  them 
when  they  themselves  were  ordained,  and  now  they  had 
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to  get  rid  of  them  if  they  could,  and  to  snub,  if  not  to 
proscribe,  a powerful  set  of  clergymen  who  were  determined 
to  act  upon  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  here  the  Bishop  of ’s 

letter,  which  was  circulated  by  his  secretary  among  the 
clergy,  and  which  made  Mr.  Lorner  eat  rather  a bad 
breakfast  on  the  morning  on  which  he  found  it  on  his 
breakfast  table,  after  having  “ celebrated,”  with  the  aid 
of  his  groom,  housemaid,  and  cook,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
North,  a mass  after  the  Armenian  rite  in  honour  of  all 
the  holy  English  Pontiffs  since  the  Reformation.  The 
one  respectable  English  pontiff  with  whom  he  had  to 
do,  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  great  tenderness  of  the 
Anglican  Church  for  suffering  and  sin-burthened  souls, 
and  remarked  how  this  tenderness  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  arrangements  she  had  made  for  assuring 
to  the  penitent  the  entire  forgiveness  of  his  offences. 
The  very  opening  of  her  services  was  a promise  to  the 
converted.  She  had  indeed  swept  away  the  soul-enslaving 
machinery  of  the  confessional,  and  had  asserted  the  great 
principle  that  no  one  was  to  stand,  in  the  matter  of 
forgiveness,  between  man  and  his  God,  to  Whom  alone 
it  belongs  to  pardon  offences  against  Himself.  But  she 
had  still  provided  for  those  who  could  not  of  themselves 
disburthen  their  conscience  without  the  help  of  discreet 
and  learned  ministers,  the  liberty,  which  she  invited  them 
to  use  on  the  eve  of  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  of 
opening  their  griefs  and  receiving  ghostly  counsel  and 
advice  and  the  benefit  of  absolution  by  the  ministry  of 
God’s  holy  word.  As  however,  the  bishop  added,  the 
Church  had  not  provided  any  form  of  absolution  in  such 
cases,  he  considered  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  He  would  content  himself  with  recom- 
mending, m the  first  place,  as  the  ministry  of  God’s  word 
was  mentioned,  the  “ comfortable  words”  which  are  inserted 
in  the  Communion  Office,  and,  if  those  were  not  found 
enough,  the  form  of  Absolution  in  the  same  office.  As 
to  confession,  he  considered  that  the  Church  of  England 
did  not  encourage  it,  except  in  special  cases,  as  in  prepa- 
ration for  Communion  and  on  a sick  bed.  Habitual 
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confession  was,  he  considered,  to  be  deprecated  altogether. 
Confession  might  do  good  to  the  soul  occasionally,  but 
if  it  were  repeated  often  it  would  become  a mere  matter 
of  routine,  and  engender  dangerous  relations  between  the 
confessor  and  the  penitent  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
young  men  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  their  pastors 
before  communion,  but  not  young  women,  and  that  the 
Romish  system  of  compulsory  confession  and  direction — 
“ whatever  may  be  meant  by  that  dangerous  term” — must 
be  considered  as  altogether  contrary  to  his  wishes  and 
advice. 

Mr.  Lorner  tossed  the  letter  indignantly  down  into  the 
dish  of  kidneys  before  him — much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  neat  writing  and  pure  white  paper  which  conveyed 
the  episcopal  thoughts,  and  then  he  turned  fiercely  on  the 
kidneys  themselves.  Then  with  a sigh  he  betook  himself 
to  the  pile  of  other  letters — many  of  them  on  scented 
paper  and  in  delicately  coloured  envelopes,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  circular  had  happened  to  be.  On  investigating 
the  pile,  he  found  one  missive  which  was  not  on  scented 
paper  nor  in  a delicately  coloured  envelope.  It  was  sealed 
with  a large  seal,  and  had  an  official -looking  signature  in 
the  corner.  He  knew  the  handwriting — it  was  from  the 
bishop  himself.  This  was  something  more  important  than 
the  kidneys,  so  Mr.  Lorner  thrust  his  plate  away,  finished 
his  cup  of  coffee,  and  threw  himself  into  a reading  chair 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 


Private  and  confidential. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  will,  I believe,  receive  by  the  same  post  with 
this  a letter  from  me,  addressed,  at  his  request,  to  the  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon   , on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  sacramental  confession 

and  absolution,  and  which  I think  it  right  to  communicate  to  the 
clergy  holding  cure  of  souls,  licences,  or  residing  in  my  diocese. 

I need  not  add  anything  to  the  general  statement  of  my  views 
which  is  contained  in  that  letter.  But  I am  anxious  to  say  a few 
words  to  you  in  particular  on  the  subject,  as  you  are  one  of  those 
whose  names  have  been  laid  before  me  as  endeavouring  to  introduce 
among  our  people  the  practices  which  I,  in  common  with  all  my  right 
reverend  brethren,  deeply  regret,  and  am  sincerely  resolved  to  with- 
stand to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  influence,  the  practice  of 
habitual  confession  and  personal  direction. 

I think  that  I need  not  explain  further  what  I mean,  and  that  you 
will  hardly  question  the  fact  as  stated  above  Should  there  have  been 
any  want  of  accuracy  in  the  information  furnished  me,  I shall  be  very 
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glad  to  hear  that  it  is  so.  Should  you  desire  to  enter  into  any  expla- 
nations, or  to  take  my  advice  on  any  particular  point,  I shall  be  at 
home  for  the  next  ten  days,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  any 
time  here.  We  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a bed  if  you  like  to  stay  a 
night  or  two.  Do  not,  I beseech  you,  turn  away  from  the  remon- 
strances and  invitations  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  you 
live. 

I use  the  latter  expression  advisedly,  for  I do  not  forget  that  you 
hold  no  cure  or  preferment  in  the  diocese.  I understand  that  you 
have  been  in  Shotterton  for  some  time,  but  my  secretary  tells  me  that 
there  has  been  some  unaccountable  delay  in  any  application  on  your 
part,  or  on  that  of  Mr.  Merton,  for  any  licence  for  you  as  curate. 
You  have,  however,  as  I understand,  frequently  officiated.  I need  bnly 
add,  that  I shall  be  very  happy  to  licence  you  as  a curate  to  Shotterton, 
though  in  that  case  I should  be  glad  to  have  some  previous  expla- 
nation from  you  as  to  your  views  on  certain  points. 

I remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours  affectionately  in  Christ, 

William  D 

The  Palace , D , August  27,  1873. 


CHAP.  XXIX.— A CONSULTATION. 

Mr.  Lorner  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  last  part  of 
the  bishop’s  letter  contained  an  implied  complaint  and 
an  implied  threat  Ritualists  have  odd  notions  about  the 
independence  of  priests,  but  it  struck  even  Mr.  Lorner 
that  if  the  bishop  really  felt  himself  charged  by  God  with 
the  care  of  the  population  of  his  diocese,  he  might 
naturally  consider  himself  entitled  to  know  something 
about  the  clergy  who  were  teaching  and  feeding  his  flock. 
He  had  himself  kept  out  of  the  bishop’s  way,  and  had 
no  intention  of  applying  for  a licence,  saying  to  himself 
that  he  was  a sort  of  volunteer,  and  might  work  as  much 
and  as  little  as  he  chose.  Those  concluding  lines,  as  he 
understood  them,  were  meant  to  inform  him  that  he  must 
give  up  his  public  appearances,  at  all  events,  unless  he 
chose  to  conform  to  the  terms  hinted  at  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  natural  for  most  men 
to  run  off  to  the  Vicarage  and  take  counsel  with  Gerald 
Merton,  all  the  more  as  a postscript  to  the  letter,  which 
he  had  not  at  first  noticed,  mentioned  that  the  bishop 
was  about  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Merton  on  the 
subject  But  Gerald  and  Mr.  Lorner  were  not  now  on 
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such  easy  terms  as  formerly.  There  had  been  no  outward 
rupture,  and  Gerald  was  so  very  good-natured  about 
everything,  matters  relating  to  the  church  included,  that 
he  still  let  Lorner  have  his  own  way.  But  Mrs.  Merton 
had  rather  turned  against  Lorner.  She  did  not  like  his 
influence  with  her  girls,  and  Mrs.  Merton  was  the  ruling 
spirit  at  the  Vicarage.  Lorner  felt  sure  that  he  could  not 
depend  on  Gerald’s  backing  him  up  in  any  resistance  that 
he  might  wish  to  make  to  the  implied  order  of  the  bishop. 

He  had  lately  made  rather  a friend  of  Mr.  John 
Wilton,  of  the  Manor.  They  had  a good  many  interests 
in  common,  and  John  listened  with  great  patience  to 
Lomer’s  grand  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Catholic  movement  in  the  Establishment.  So,  after 
musing  for  half-an-hour  in  his  own  study,  and  giving  a 
hasty  glance  to  the  scented  letters  aforementioned,  which 
would  by  no  means  have  satisfied  their  writers  could  they 
have  witnessed  it,  he  set  off  for  John’s  house,  and  met 
him,  as  it  happened,  a little  outside  the  gates.  Father 
Miles  was  with  John,  and  they  were  both  going  to  call 
at  Mr.  North’s,  but  neither  the  presence  of  Father  Miles 
nor  the  fear  of  delaying  their  immediate  business  prevented 
the  impetuous  Lorner  from  pouring  out  the  contents  of 
the  letter  to  his  friends. 

“ It’s  rather  hard,  isn’t  it  ? ” said  Lorner. 

“Do  you  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  letter,  or  the 
reference  to  yourself?  ” said  Father  Miles. 

“Well,  of  course  one  feels  most  what  applies  to 
oneself,”  said  Lorner.  “I  am,  as  it  were,  contraband — 
this  will  be  a sort  of  stigma  upon  me.  I can  never 
satisfy  him  as  to  views.” 

“It  would  be  a severe  blow,  certainly,  to  one  of  us,” 
said  Father  Miles.  “You  know  that  a priest  cannot  say 
mass,  hear  confessions,  or  preach  without  the  bishop’s 
leave.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Church.  No  one  thinks  it 
strange  or  complains  of  it.  But  you  gentlemen  do  not 
seem  to  depend  upon  your  bishops  as  we  do.  If  I was 
you,  Mr.  Lorner,  I should  go  off  at  once  and  have  it  all 
out  with  his  lordship.  He  is  a kind  man  at  heart,  and 
you  see  he  invites  you  most  affectionately.” 
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“ But  consider,”  said  Lomer ; “ he  does  not  understand 
the  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  least  He  wishes  us  not  to 
hear  confessions,  as  if  we  could  give  absolution  without  it, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  tell  me  not  to  encourage  my 
penitents  to  come  to  me  regularly.” 

Father  Miles  looked  at  the  letter  again.  “No  doubt 
there  are  here  some  very  unintelligent  positions,  if  I may 
say  so  of  one  who  looks  at  the  matter  from  so  very 
different  a point  of  view  from  mine.  We  consider  con- 
fession a matter  of  precept,  at  all  events,  even  if  absolution 
might  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  given  without  it  Then 
his  lordship  seems  to  fhe  to  run  a muck  at  certain  things 
which  are  mere  bugbears — at  least  which  we,  who  know 
what  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is,  can  see  to  be  mere 
bugbears.  If  confession  is  good  at  all,  it  is  good  as  often 
as  it  is  required  by  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and 
although  one  can  hardly  expect  the  bishop  to  know 
anything  about  the  effects  of  a sacrament  with  which  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  it  can  never  be  received  too  often, 
provided  there  are  the  proper  dispositions.  At  all  events 
he  might  be  able  to  understand  that  confession  consists, 
on  the  penitent’s  part,  of  the  exercise  of  several  virtuous 
acts — sorrow,  humility,  and  s the  like,  and  he  can  never 
mean  that  habitual  sorrow  and  habitual  humility  are  bad 
for  the  soul.  He  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  said  good 
works  did  no  harm,  so  long  as  there  was  not  too  much  of 
them.  Then,  of  course,  any  distinction  between  sex  and 
sex  and  age  and  age  is  absurd,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  we  should  never  allow 
the  use  of  confession  as  it  seems  to  be  used  among  you, 
without  any  security  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  confessor  and 
with  no  precautions  at  all  against  scandal  and  temptation. 
And  again,  as  to  direction.  This  good  bishop  probably 
knows  very  little  about  it,  and  he  imagines  that  direction 
involves  a sort  of  hard  servitude,  and  that  directors  move 
their  penitents  as  a chess  player  moves  his  pieces.  But 
here  again,  I think,  even  if  he  were  more  intelligent,  he 
would  have  just  cause  for  complaint  Pray  forgive  me, 
but  some  of  your  Anglican  directors  whose  proceedings 
I have  come  to  know  of  are  like  the  proverbial  beggar 
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on  horseback.  They  almost  literally  ride  people  to  death. 
They  let  them  or  teach  them  to  make  vows  of  obedience, 
and  bind  up  their  souls  by  a number  of  restrictions  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  among  Catholics.  Unfortunately, 
as  soon  almost  as  they  find  themselves  in  charge  of  a 
soul,  their  position  obliges  them  to  strain  all  their  efforts, 
not  to  lead  it  to  perfection,  but  to  keep  it  back  from 
going  elsewhere — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  from  going  to 
Catholicism.  But  I didn't  mean  to  preach  you  a sermon, 
only,  so  far,  the  bishop’s  fear  of  direction  is  not  unreason- 
able, though  my  grounds  for  saying  so  are  not  his.  It  is 
a weapon  that  does  immense  mischief  in  unskilful  hands, 
and  all  unauthorized  hands  in  the  work  about  souls  are 
sure  to  be  unskilful.” 

“ Well,”  said  Lorner,  “ I am  glad  to  hear  what  you  say, 
but  I hoped  for  a little  more  sympathy  from  you.  After 
all,  these  are  Catholic  doctrines  which  we  are  defending.” 

“You  have  more  sympathy  than  you  think,”  said 
Father  Miles.  “You  are,  as  you  say,  defending  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices.  If  you  could  introduce  your 
system  of  confession  everywhere  you  would  not,  we 
should  say,  have  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  but  you 
would  at  all  events  teach  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  it, 
and  to  practise  a good  many  virtues  besides.  Then, 
again,  we  naturally  feel  for  those  who  are  run  down  and 
persecuted,  and  as  far  as  the  letter  of  your  books  goes, 
unfairly.  You  have  the  letter  on  your  side,  as  every  one 
can  see,  and,  in  a community  like  yours,  where  people 
agree  to  differ  on  the  most  momentous  points  of  doctrine, 
it  is  hard  that  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  exclude  any 
that  have  a real  standing-ground  in  the  formularies.  It  is 
unconstitutional,  and  against  the  bond,  and  all  Englishmen 
like  fair  play,  and  to  see  men  pluckily  defending  their 
rights.  I think  old  Archdeacon  Wagstaff,  with  his  staunch 
John  Bullism,  is  likely  to  win  you  toleration,  after  all,  if 
any  one  can.” 

The  party  had  now  reached  Mr.  North’s,  but  Mr.  Lorner 
excused  himself  from  going  in,  and  proceeded  homewards. 
He  had  not  got  much  consolation,  but  was  half  inclined  to  act 
on  Father  Miles'  advice,  and  accept  his  bishop’s  invitation. 

VOL.  xix.  dd 
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It  struck  him,  as  he  went  up  the  road,  that  his  Catholic 
friend  had  at  all  events  not  tried  to  persuade  him  to  throw 
up  his  position  in  a huff  and  go  over  to  them.  His 
thoughts  were  turned  in  another  direction  by  Miss  Rosa 
Pedallion,  whom  he  met  at  no  great  distance  from  Mr. 
North’s  gate.  She  received  his  greetings  very  graciously, 
and  answered  his  inquiries  about  her  father  by  saying  that 
she  had  left  him  asleep,  much  better,  and  was  going  on  her 
first  visit  to  Mr.  North’s  family  since  the  illness  had  begun 
which  had  given  her  so  much  anxiety.  Then  she  hurried 
on,  leaving  him  in  a tumult  of  conflicting  feelings. 

Half  an  hour  after  she  had  reached  Mr.  North’s, 
Mrs.  M'Orven  drove  up.  The  pony  carriage  dropped  her 
at  the  gate,  and  then  went  on  to  some  shops  in  the  town. 
Mrs.  M'Orven  found  the  door  wide  open,  and  no  one 
stirring.  Through  the  open  door  and  window  of  the 
library,  which  looked  into  the  large  garden  at  the  back, 
she  could  see  Mr.  North  with  Father  Miles,  and  John 
Wilton  talking  to  Mary  and  Charlotte  over  the  beehives 
at  the  end  of  the  long  walk.  She  was  hurrying  through, 
when  she  saw  the  door  of  the  morning-room  half  ajar, 
and  heard  music,  and  a sweet  voice  singing  lowly,  and 
with  intense  feeling.  It  was  Rosa.  Her  back  was  to  the 
door,  as  she  sat  at  the  piano,  and  Willie  North  was  on 
his  low  chair,  with  his  nets,  by  her  side.  The  poor  girl 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  old  lady’s  presence,  and  she 
bent  her  head,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  to  the  blind 
young  man  as  she  sung — 

What  though  thine  eyes  should  lose  their  light, 

Nor  hold  discourse  with  mine  ; 

They  still  to  me  would  be  as  bright 
As  stars  through  frost  that  shine  ! 

Willie  laid  down  his  net  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 
Mrs.  M'Orven  was  moving  on,  when  the  rustle  of  her  gown 
betrayed  her.  Rosa  started  up,  and  in  a moment  her  face, 
burning  with  confusion,  was  buried  on  the  old  lady’s 
shoulder.  “ Others  may  have  something  to  say  to  it,” 
said  Mrs.  M'Orven,  as  she  stroked  her  face  fondly. 
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(a  letter  to  the  editor.) 

Dear  Father  Coleridge —The  great  attention  which 
Canon  Estcourt’s  work  on  Anglican  Ordinations  has  so 
justly  received,  and  the  masterly  treatment  of  a grave 
and  complicated  question  which  is  manifest  in  it,  only 
add  to  my  embarrassment  when,  cordially  accepting,  as 
I do,  everything  else  I have  found  in  his  work,  I feel 
bound  on  one  point  to  recede  from  his  opinion.  His 
interpretation  of  the  decision  on  the  Abyssinian  Orders, 
is,  I believe,  a mistake ; and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
direct  attention  to  it  at  present,  because  many  are  per- 
plexed by  a view  that  not  only  excludes  an  argument 
long  relied  on  by  our  ablest  controversialists,  but  even 
affects  our  notions  of  the  sacramental  forms.  The  point 
at  issue  between  us  is  very  simple.  He  believes  that  the 
three  words,  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum , are  defined  to  be 
a valid  form  in  the  ordination  of  priests — at  least,  in 
Abyssinia.1  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  satisfied  that  no  such 
definition  was  intended. 

The  question  of  Abyssinian  Orders  is  very  old — almost 
as  old  as  the  opinion  of  Soto,  that  the  essential  matter 
and  form  of  the  sacrament  consist  in  the  delivery  of  the 
instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  words  that  accompany 
them,  Accipe  potestatem,  &c.,  and  not,  as  is  generally  held, 
in  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  words,  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctumy  &c.,  or  their  equivalent  On  the  strength  of  this 
opinion,  the  Latin  missionaries  in  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  and 
among  the  Maronites,  thought  that  ordinations  to  the 

1 Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations , p.  191. 
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priesthood  by  the  Oriental  rites,  in  which  this  matter 
and  form  were  not  found,  were  invalid,  or  at  least  doubtful. 
They  consequently  re-ordained  conditionally  such  schis- 
matical  priests  as  came  to  them  for  admission  to  the 
Church ; and  this  practice  appears  to  have  been  continued 
up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  those  of  the  Oriental  rite,  who  asserted 
the  validity  of  the  rite  itself.  In  1704,  a case  was  sent 
from  Abyssinia  to  the  Holy  Office  for  decision,  which, 
divested  of  irrelevant  matter,  amounted  to  this : The 
ordination  is  conferred  by  the  Archbishop  hurriedly  im- 
posing hands  on  an  immense  multitude  of  ordinandi  to 
the  priesthood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pronouncing  the 
words,  Actipe  Spiritam  Sanctum.  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  was — “The  ordination  of  a priest  with  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  the  pronouncing  (prolatio)  of  the  form , 
as  in  the  dubium , is  valid.” 

If  we  are  to  read  the  judgment  of  a tribunal  such 
as  the  Holy  Office,  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  any 
ordinary  affirmation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  Canon  Estcourt  is  the  most  obvious 
and  natural.  But  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  practical  working  of  such  decisions,  that 
they  are  only  interpreted  with  safety  in  the  light  of 
certain  rules  which  arise  out  of  what  is  called  the  stylus 
curice.  This  stylus  is  so  peculiar,  that  those  who  do  not 
make  allowance  for  it,  are  disposed  to  suspect  theologians 
of  trifling  with  the  meaning  of  plain  words,  or  explaining 
away  an  obvious  assertion.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  take 
upon  oneself  the  liability  to  such  an  imputation,  but  I 
believe  the  question  itself  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
the  hazard. 

In  the  first  place  the  stylus  curice  requires  that,  to 
understand  the  exact  meaning  of  a decision,  no  matter 
how  clearly  set  forth,  we  should  know  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  or  dubium , as  it  was  understood  by  the  tribunal 
or  congregation  that  had  to  decide  upon  it  Next,  nothing 
but  the  direct  proposition  in  its  nudest  and  severest  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  indirect  propositions,  the  grounds 
of  the  decision,  or  implied  statements,  is  ruled  by  the 
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judgment  The  latter  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  court,  the  former  alone  is  its 
decision.  Also,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  wording  of  a 
decision  which  appears  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of 
an  approved  body  of  theologians,  such  teaching  as  amounts 
to  a true  theological  probability,  the  decision  is  to  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  leave  such  teaching  intact,  unless  the  ‘ 
decision  should  itself  show  that  it  intended  to  condemn 
that  teaching  and  to  take  away  that  probability.  Then  the 
decision  is  understood  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  application 
of  certain  maxims  of  canon  law,  which  point  to  judicial 
sentences  ; such,  for  instance,  as  standum  cst  pro  valore 
actus , and  quod  factum  est,  rite  factum  esse  prcesumcndum , 
nisi  de  contrario  constet.  When  judgment,  moreover, 
is  to  be  pronounced  on  the  validity  of  a mode  of 
ordination  conferred  according  to  a rite  different  from 
the  Roman,  it  amounts  to  a rule  that  the  judgment 
is  to  be  formed  by  an  inspection  of  the  ordinal ; and, 
by  the  principles  of  canon  law  just  stated,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  ordinal  was  followed,  unless  the 
contrary  is  made  evident.  In  a case  sent  to  Rome  in 
1578  by  the  Maronite  missioners,  it  was  stated  that  no 
form  was  used  in  the  ordination  of  priests.  The  missioners 
received  an  answer  that  they  should  send  the  pontifical  to 
the  Pope,  as,  without  it,  “ no  judgment  could  be  formed, 

. . . whereas,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  being  examined, 
the  whole  question  could  be  more  easily  settled.”  Asse- 
mani  highly  praises  the  prudence  of  this  reply,  and  he 
adds  very  pertinently — “ The  only  method  of  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  validity  of  a sacrament  is  to  know  the  rituals  ; 
which,  if  some  theologians  and  missioners  had  known, 
they  would  not  have  judged  so  readily  against  the  rites 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  Further,  as  the  most  accurate 
theologians  show,  they  would  not  have  excited  such  con- 
troversies, with  so  much  discord  of  opinions  on  the  matter 
and  form  of  Orders  according  to  the  rite  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church.”2  Lastly,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  allege  the 
authority  of  a decision  (I  speak  merely  of  a curial  decision), 
particularly  when  the  details  of  the  case  are  but  imper-  ■ 
* Controversia  Coptica , p.  2,  c.  i.,  n.  1. 
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fectly  known  to  us,  without  having  ascertained  the  sense 
in  which,  after  its  promulgation,  it  was  understood  by 
those  who  were  most  competent  to  measure  its  importance: 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked — How  can  anything  be 
proved  from  such  a decision  ? I answer  something,  though 
not  much.  The  court  would  not  intend  that  a practical 
rule  of  procedure  should  be  an  element  of  demonstration 
in  speculative  inquiries.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  the  dignity  of  religion  requires  that  the  Church, 
which  constantly  guides  her  ministers  through  the  ever- 
recurring  perplexities  of  their  office,  should  reserve  defi- 
nitions on  matters  of  revelation  for  her  most  solemn 
utterances. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  question  before  us,  we 
find  that  in  the  decision  there  is  no  direct  assertion  that 
the  form  consists  in  these  words  as  they  stand — Accipe 
Spiritum  Sanctum.  There  is  a statement  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  its  connection  with  the 
prolatio  formce.  The  decision  may  suppose  or  imply  that 
the  form  consisted  in  these  words.  The  mode  of  expres- 
sion may  or  may  not  be  equivalent  to  a direct  statement ; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  definitive  authority.  If  the  tribunal 
had  desired  to  define  the  words  of  the  form,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  it  would  have  said,  the  ordination  with 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  words,  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  as  in  the  doubt,  is  valid. 

*With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  decision  which 
those  who  presented  the  question  desired  to  obtain,  they 
described  the  hurried,  confused,  and  reckless  way  in 
which  an  immense  multitude  of  priests  and  deacons 
were  ordained,  and  then  they  ask  whether  those  ordained 
in  such  a manner  and  form  (in  tal  modo  e forma ) were 
validly  ordained  ? This  seems  to  show  that  there  was 
a doubt  concerning  the  form,  if,  indeed,  the  word  means 
the  sacramental  form,  and  not  the  fashion  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  But  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  question 
was  as  to  the  validity  of  these  words  themselves,  supposing 
them  to  be  altogether  separated  from  the  rite  of  which 
they  made  a part,  or  presuming  the  rite  to  have  been 
observed,  or  to  have  been  deviated  from  only  so  far  as 
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is.  shown  in  the  case  put  forward,  was  it  that  the  form 
so  applied  was  nevertheless  sufficient  for  the  validity  of 
the  sacrament  ? The  distinction  is  important ; for  in  the 
former  hypothesis,  the  words  of  the  form  would  them- 
selves have  been  put  before  the  court  for  definition ; in 
the  latter,  either  the  old  question  of  the  tradition  of  the 
instruments  as  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  hands  would 
have  been  the  difficulty,  or,  perhaps,  an  irregularity  that 
is  noticeable  in  the  way  the  form  was  pronounced.  In  the 
former  supposition,  Canon  Estcourt's  interpretation  would 
be  highly  probable;  in  the  latter,  no  definition,  as  he 
understands  it,  would  have  been  intended.  We  may 
gather  some  light  on  this  point  from  the  Controversia 
Coptica , by  Joseph  Simon  Assemani. 

In  the  year  1730,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda, 
under  whom  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Abyssinia  had 
recently  been  placed  by  the  Holy  See,  'desiring  once  for 
all  to  settle  the  difficulties  that  for  more  than  a century 
had  beset  the  recognition  of  Orders  conferred  by  the 
Coptic  rite,  appointed  Assemani  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  whole  matter.  No  one  could  be  found  so  admirably 
fitted  for  the  work.  By  birth  a Maronite,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Maronite  College  in  Rome,  and  in  the  year  1704,  he 
was  of  age  and  ability  to  give  assistance  in  the  investi- 
gations which  then  engaged  the  attention  of  Orientalists. 
When  thirty  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  and  Syria 
on  a literary  and  ecclesiastical  mission,  and  returned  to 
Rome  with  a great  number  of  liturgical  works,  many  of 
them  from  Abyssinia.  Cardinal  Mai,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Nova  Collectio , publishes  the 
Controversia , thus  speaks  of  him  and  of  his  report — 
4t  After  the  Coptic  codices  I have  appropriately  placed 
the  lucid  dissertation  in  Italian  of  Joseph  Assemani,  in 
which,  with  his  rare  and  almost  incomparable  wisdom, 
he  has  treated  of  the  Copts,  and  of  the  rite  of  ordination 
to  the  sacerdotal  orders  among  them ; which  treatise 
affords  the  fullest  light  on  the  gravest  theological  ques- 
tions concerning  the  sacraments,  and  the  rites  and  history 
of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Church.”3  I think  I may 

5 P.  3*- 
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therefore  safely  allege  the  authority  of  this  treatise  as 
to  the  facts  and  theology  with  which  the  question  is 
complicated. 

In  the  first  place  it  makes  quite  evident  that  the 
ordinations  conferred  by  the  schismatical  Archbishop, 
were  administered  in  the  Coptic  language  according  to 
the  Alexandrian  ordinal;4  and  that,  up  to  1731,  there 
was  no  serious  reason  to  believe  that  the  Abyssinian 
prelates  had  receded  from  or  corrupted  that  rite,  so  as 
to  make  the  validity  of  Orders  doubtfuL  If  such  a 
suspicion  had  any  weight  on  Rome  while  Assemani  was 
there,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  a 
report  like  this,  which  claims  to  vindicate  the  then  existing 
Orders  from  every  doubt  So  far  from  it,  he  entirely 
relies  on  the  ordinal  for  his  proof  of  their  validity. 
Next,  the  forms  given  by  Ludolf  and  Mgr.  Bel  are  but 
mutilated  copies  of  that  given  by  Assemani  as  used  in 
Abyssinian  ordinations  up  to  his  own  time,  and  of  which 
he  proves  the  validity  by  the  soundest  theological  argu- 
ments.6 This  form  contains  the  crucial  expressions  omitted 
in  the  copies.  We  find  in  it,  adopting  Assemani’s  trans- 
lation, the  following — “Qui  ad  Presbyteratum  admissus 
est ; Reple  cum  Spiritu  Sa?icto  . . . et  regat  populum 
tuum  in  puro  corde  . . . et  opera  sacerdotis  super 
populum  tuum  perficiat.” 

It  may  be  asked,  how  did  the  words  Accipc  Spiritum 
Sanctum  find  their  way  into  the  Abyssinian  rite  ? I can 
only  understand  that  they  are  a translation  of  the  Coptic 
words,  another  translation  of  which  I have  put  in  italics. 
The  Latin  missioners  translated  it  as  in  the  Latin  rite. 
What,  then,  could  have  been  their  difficulty  ? First, 
probably,  that  the  delivery  of  the  instruments  of  sacrifice 
had  no  place  in  the  ordination ; next,  that  in  the  manner 
of  using  the  matter  (the  imposition  of  hands),  and  in  the 
utterance  of  the  form,  the  prescribed  rite  had  been  deviated 
from.  In  the  rite,  the  bishop  is  instructed  to  impose  hands 
on  each  ordinandus  while  he  repeats  for  each  the  whole 
form ; according  to  the  account  given  in  the  case,  he 

4 Cf.  Examination  of  Tecla  Maria,  c.  vii.,  n.  3,  &c. 

6 Capp.  4,  S,  6. 
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seems  to  have  repeated  for  each  only  the  words  Reple 
cum  Spiritu  Sancto , or  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum,  The 
missioners  might  naturally  inquire  whether  Orders  con- 
ferred in  tal  modo  e forma  were  valid  or  not,  and  the 
Holy  Office  would  undoubtedly  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
but  such  a difficulty  would  hardly  find  a place  in 
a treatise  like  the  Controversia  Coptica.  Moreover, 
although  Assemani  does  not  speak  of  the  decision  in 
1704,  he  accounts  for  the  re-ordination  of  Abyssinian 
priests  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  solely 
by  the  fact  that  the  missioners  had  adopted  or  admitted 
the  probability  of  Soto’s  doctrine  concerning  the  matter 
and  form.  Surely,  if  a new  difficulty  had  arisen  of 
real  theological  moment,  and  a new  decision  had  been 
made  known,  confirming  the  validity  of  the  Orders  he 
was  defending,  yet  defining  a form  totally  distinct  from 
that  which  he  vindicated,  it  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  or  left  unnoticed  by  him.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  in  a docu- 
ment coming  to  us  under  such  unquestionable  sanctions, 
we  should  find  a sacramental  form  put  forward  in  manifest 
contradiction  to  so  remarkable  a decision.  I infer,  then, 
that  there  was  no  question  proposed  as  to  the  words  con- 
stituting the  form,  and  that  Assemani  knew  of  no  decision 
settling  such  a question  in  any  sense  different  from  his  own. 

I have  said,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  interpret  the 
decision  of  a Roman  tribunal  in  a sense  opposed  to  any 
recognized  school  of  theology,  unless  it  intends  directly 
to  correct  unsound  teaching.  Whatever  else  a decision 
may  mean,  it  does  not  intend  to  settle  a question 
adversely  to  a received  opinion,  when  it  does  not  say 
so  unmistakeably,  and  must  therefore  be  understood,  as 
the  saying  is,  salvo  canone .- 

Now  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  a sacrament 
is  a sign  expressive  of  the  effect  which  it  works,  and  theo- 
logians tell  us  that  the  significance  is  found  in  the  form  as 
in  its  most  determinate  expression.  St.  Thomas  holds  that 
each  sacrament  is  a species  in  genere  signi  sacriy  and  that 
the  specific  difference  is  derived  from  the  form  of  each.  “As 
the  form  of  a natural  thing  gives  it  its  species,  so  the  form 
of  a sacrament  should  contain  whatever  belongs  to  the 
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species  of  a sacrament”*  Scotus,  the  leader  of  an  opposite 
school,  agrees  in  this  with  St  Thomas.  He  says — “ The 
form  is  a relative,  ...  an  efficacious  sign,  showing  and 
exhibiting  its  correlative,  and  that  which  is  signified  by  it.”7 
That  is,  it  expresses  specifically  the  sacramental  grace 
or  effect.  It  is  also  held  as  a certain  truth,  that  the 
validity  of  a form  depends  not  on  the  words  as  they 
sound,  but  as  they  signify  that  which  was  intended  to  be 
instituted,8  as  Franzelin  puts  it ; or  what  the  Church  in- 
tends in  conferring  the  sacrament,  according  to  StThomas.® 
Hence,  if  this  signification  of  the  proper  purpose  or  effect 
of  the  sacrament  be  omitted,  then  the  form  is  substantially 
corrupted,  and  the  sacrament  invalid.  Eugenius  the  Fourth 
tells  us  that  by  Apostolic  tradition  the  imposition  of  hands, 
with  the  accompanying  prayer,  is  sufficient  for  the  validity 
of  Holy  Orders ; but  he  manifestly  refers  to  the  prescribed 
prayer  according  to  some  admitted  rite.10  Lugo  under- 
stands him  to  teach  that,  if  the  priesthood  be  equivalently 
expressed  in  the  prayer,  this,  and  nothing  less,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  form.  And  rightly  so  ; for  it  signifies  the 
only  idea  that. we  find  common  to  all  the  forms  that  have 
been  recognized  by  theologians — viz.,  the  power  of  sacrifice, 
or  the  forgiving  of  sins,  which  have  always  been  the  exclu- 
sive offices  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  This  explains  what 
theologians  mean  when  they  say  that  in  this  sacrament  the 
prayer  must  be  proportioned,  or  suitable  to  the  order  con- 
ferred ; or,  as  Lugo  has  it,  that  Christ  determined  that 
the  power  given  in  the  Sacrament  of  Order  should  be 
expressed  in  the  form.11  It  also  explains  the  complaint 

6 Summa,  3,  72,  4. 

7 Lib.  iv.,  dist.  iii.,  quaest.  ii.,  schol.  i.;  Summa , 3,  L xiv.,  8. 

8 De  Sacramentis  in  gen  ere,  Thesis  v. 

9 Summa , 3,  64,  8. 

10  Cap.  Presbyter,  de  Sacramentis. 

11  The  words  of  De  Lugo  are — “Responded  potest  materiam  et  form  am 
hujus  sacramentieo  modo,  quo  a Christo  fuit  institutum,  non  posse  mutari  : 
Christum  tamen  non  determinasse  in  individuo  materiam  et  formam  mate- 
rialiter  sumptas ; sed  solum  voluisse,  quod  conferretur  ordo  per  aliquod 
signum  sensibile  significativum  potestatis  quae  traditur  et  per  verba  hoc 
ipsum  experimentia  . . . instituit  pro  materia  ordinis  signum  sensibile  et 
verba,  quae  significant  potestatem  quae  traditur  ” ( De  Sacramentis , d.  2,  86). 
Bellarmine  says  that  as  long  as  the  sense — that  is,  the  significatio  n — remains 
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made  against  Courayer  in  the  Council  of  Embrun,  in 
1727  that,  in  asserting  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders, 
he  taught  that  “the  form  of  a sacrament  need  not 
necessarily  express  the  effect  or  end  for  which  it  was 
employed” 12 

I have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  not  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  the  validity  of  the  form  in  Holy  Orders 
requires  a specifying  expression  of  the  effect  of  the  sacra- 
ment, but  to  point  out  that  such  is  the  teaching  of  a 
great  school  of  theology  in  the  Church.  The  form, 
Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum , does  not  express  the  effect 
of  Holy  Orders  in  the  required  way.  The  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  bring  with  it  any  of  a diversity 
of  operations.  The  giving  the  Holy  Ghost  is  rather 
the  grace  of  Confirmation  than  of  any  other  sacra- 
ment ; for  the  character  of  Confirmation  is  the  signaculum 
of  His  mission,  as  Sanctifier,  to  the  individual  soul.  Nor 
is  there  in  His  presence,  as  indicated  by  the  words  of  the 
form  in  question,  anything  to  distinguish  the  priest  from 
any  other  Christian. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Holy  Office  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  have  defined  the  sufficiency  of  this  form  as  it 


unchanged,  no  alteration  in  the  words  would  invalidate  a sacrament.  He  gives 
a rule,  however,  by  which  we  may  know  when  the  sense  is  so  changed  as  to 
nullify  the  sacrament.  “Judicium  de  his  mutationibus,  sintne  substantial,  an 
acddentales  (that  is,  as  he  explains,  affecting  the  validity  or  not)  non  debere 
esse  mathematicum  sed  morale,  ita  ut  tune  judicandum  sit,  sensum  verborum 
conservari,  quando  audientes  intelligunt,  et  juduant  illud  significari , quod  per 
Integra  verba  significari  solent , etiam  si  alioqui  verba  pronuntierentur  valde 
corrupte  ” (De  Sacrament  is,  1.  i.,  cap.  xxi.).  Suarez  teaches  that  an  equivocal 
form — that  is,  a form  having  two  significations,  one  sacramental  and  the  other 
non-sacramental — may  be  valid,  but  for  this  he  requires  that  the  sacramental 
signification  should  be  clearly  and  distinctly  expressed,  and  that  the  adjuncts 
should  show  the  right  intention  of  the  minister.  “Nam  ilia  verba  in  ea  signi- 
ficatione  sunt  synonyma  cum  verbis  form®,  et  in  ea  proferuntur;  ergo  sic 
referunt  eundem  sensum  ; ergo  sufficiunt  ad  substantiam  sacramenti” 
(Disput.  ii.,  sed.  4,  8).  From  this  it  follows,  that  to  judge  of  the  validity  of 
a form,  we  should  compare  it  with  that  in  the  rite,  and  see  whether  it  retains 
its  full  signification.  The  above  extracts,  it  is  right  to  say,  refer  directly  to  the 
sacraments  which  confer  a character  on  the  soul.  There  are  special  difficulties 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  other  sacraments  which  it  would  be  beyond  my 
purpose  here  to  deal  ^yith. 

11  Collectio  Lacensis , t.  i.,  pp.  698,  718. 
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stands,  since  by  so  doing  it  would  have  put  aside  a con- 
stant maxim  of  proceed  ure  which  all  the  Roman  tribunals 
"have  wisely  imposed  upon  themselves,  and  would  force 
us  to  abandon  a point  of  theological  tradition  which  some 
of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  our  standard  authorities  have 
bequeathed  us ; but  the  Holy  Office  is  to  be  understood 
to  have  defined  that  the  tradition  of  the  instruments  of 
sacrifice  was  not  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  ordina- 
tion, or  else,  that  a deviation  from  the  Coptic  Ordinal,  as 
laid  before  it  in  the  case  proposed  by  the  Abyssinian 
missioners,  was  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  orders  so 
conferred. 

Lastly,  I know  of  no  writer  of  any  weight  who  has 
understood  this  decision  in  the  way  in  which  Canon 
Estcourt  receives  it  Assemani  admits  no  other  form  in 
the  Abyssinian  Orders  than  the  old  prayer  in  the  Coptic 
ritual  accompanying  the  second  imposition  of  hands. 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth  and  St  Alphonsus,  the  two 
greatest  authorities  who,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  have  written  on  the  form  of  the  sacraments, 
simply  ignore  it.  The  Council  of  Embrun  sanctions  its 
virtual  condemnation.  It  has  left  no  mark,  as  in  the  view 
of  Canon  Estcourt  it  should  have  done,  on  theological 
language  concerning  the  sacramental  forms.  I believe, 
therefore,  that  in  the  light  of  the  criteria  which  should 
guide  us  in  such  a matter  we  cannot  follow  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  learned  author  of  this  the  latest  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  painstaking  treatise  on  the  nullity  of 
Anglican  Ordinations. 

I remain  very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Jones. 

St.  Bcuno's  College , Oct . 17,  1873. 
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I.  La  Persecution  en  Lithuanie  et  particuliereinent  dans  le  Dioche  de  Vilna. 

Traduction  du  Polonais,  revue  et  precedee  d’une  Preface.  Par  le  R.  P. 

Lescceur,  de  l’Oratoire.  Paris,  1873. 

When  a conquered  nation  has  become  the  prey  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  other  countries  in  Europe  have  generally  been 
quick  to  protest  against  the  wrong,  while  they  have  frequently 
taken  more  active  measures  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  people. 
Russia,  however,  has  so  artfully  veiled  her  dealings  with  Poland 
that  she  has  in  a measure  eluded  the  vigilance  which  in  other 
cases  has  been  prompt  to  decry  unjust  severity.  She  has  not 
hesitated  to  employ  force  and  cruelty  in  her  government  of  the 
Poles,  but  she  has  cunningly  contrived  to  retain  a semblance  of 
authority  and  magnanimity,  at  the  same  time  casting  upon  them 
the  odium  of  insurrection  and  disloyalty.  From  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  the  policy  has  been  steadily  pursued  of 
crushing  and  endeavouring  to  exterminate  from  Poland  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  the  most  subtle  means  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  Persecution  is  no  longer 
in  favour,  modem ‘civilization  affects  to  have  banished  it,  con- 
sequently some  other  name  must  be  found  as  a cloak  for  its 
atrocities.  Modem  persecution,  it  is  true,  says  very  little  about 
faith  or  worship;  the  idol  of  the  present  day  is  adorned  with 
garments  called  law,  order,  justice,  government  But  well 
meaning  people,  who  enjoy  the  pleasant  dream  that  persecution 
has  ceased  in  this  enlightened  age,  will  perceive  that  it  has 
only  changed  its  ensign,  if  they  will  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  Russia’s  dominion  over  her  Catholic  subjects. 

A study  of  this  subject  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  glancing 
at  Father  LescoeuPs  account  of  Russian  devices  for  converting 
the  Lithuanian  peasantry  to  the  orthodox  Church.  The  simple 
peasantry  were  flattered  and  cajoled  by  grants  of  land  wrested 
from  their  nobles,  while  in  all  disputes,  favour  was  shown  to  the 
lower  orders.  After  a time  they  came  to  be  considered  ripe  for 
the  final  coup , which  would  be  achieved  somewhat  in  the  following 
fashion.  The  peasants  would  be  collected  together  in  large 
numbers,  surrounded  by  Cossacks  and  armed  soldiers,  instruments 
of  punishment  and  torture  being  ostentatiously  produced.  It 
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must  be  observed  that  the  so-called  orthodox  clergy  scarcely 
• appear  on  the  scene.  No  allusion  is  made,  as  yet,  to  dogmatic 
questions,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  attempt  at  conversion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  harangues  are  of  a political  nature,  and 
delivered  by  the  military  commanders,  agents,  and  members  of 
the  police,  many  of  whom  profess  no  faith  at  all.  The  principal 
theme  of  these  discourses  would  be  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor, 
his  favour  in  delivering  the  peasants  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  and  in  granting  them  the  property  of  the  latter.  They 
would  be  told  that  such  beneficence  called  for  gratitude,  then 
they  would  be  urged  to  afford  a proof  of  it  by  uniting  themselves 
with  him  in  the  orthodox  faith. 

The  peasants,  in  reply,  might  express  their  sense  of  the 
Emperor’s  bounty,  with  much  love  and  respect  for  his  person, 
then  they  would  point  out  that  their  gratitude  was  evinced  in 
the  payment  of  taxes,  voluntary  compliance  with  the  military 
recruiting,  and  by  a careful  fulfilment  of  all  their  duties  as 
subjects,  but  that  they  wished  to  adore  and  serve  God  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church.  Such  scenes  were 
terminated  by  crafty  subterfuge,  then  by  threats  and  cruelty. 
Upon  one  occasion  the  military  commander,  Chowanski,  placing 
himself  before  a group  of  peasants,  reproached  them  for  not 
praying  for  the  Emperor.  They  declared  that  they  prayed  for 
him  both  at  church  with  their  priests,  and  at  home.  “Very 
well,”  was  the  answer,  “ pray  now.”  The  unsuspecting  peasants 
fell  on  their  knees  at  once  and  prayed.  While  they  were  kneeling 
thus  in  prayer,  Chowauski  had  candles  distributed  to  them. 
Suddenly  he  desired  them  to  stop  praying,  and  passing  to  and 
fro  amongst  the  men  still  on  their  knees,  congratulated  them 
as  having  become  orthodox  from  the  moment  that  they  had 
prayed  for  the  Emperor  while  holding  in  their  hands  candles 
that  had  been  blessed  in  a Russian  church.  Secretaries  were 
then  hastily  summoned  to  inscribe  their  names  qn  the  registers 
of  orthodoxy,  while  in  spite  of  tears  and  protestations,  soldiers 
with  their  arms  and  Cossacks  with  their  whips,  drove  them  to 
enter  the  Russian  church.  There  they  were  received  by  the 
“ popes,”  who  forced  them  to  confirm  their  adhesion  by  giving 
them  communion,  or  by  reading  again  the  registers  on  which 
their  names  had  been  inscribed.  Some  few  resisted  or  escaped, 
but  in  vain,  they  were  pursued,  caught,  then  flogged  and  martyred. 
Some  of  the  men  were  drenched  with  cold  water,  and  plunged 
into  an  ice  well  Women  and  girls  were  thrust  into  the  common 
sewers.  Each  agent  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclination  regarding  these  victims,  practising  upon  them  such 
barbarous  tortures  as  his  cruel  inventiveness  might  suggest 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  our  statement  that  persecu- 
tion may  have  come  forth  in  a new  uniform,  may  have  been 
presented  with  new  colours,  and  may  claim  “ worldly  policy  ” as 
a motto,  but  few  can  contest  the  existence  of  the  most  rancorous 
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spirit  of  persecution,  with  all  its  array  of  brute  force  and  torture. 
Now  that  this  element  is  gradually  affecting  ourselves  more  and 
more  closely,  we  can  perhaps  feel  stronger  sympathy  than  ever  for 
the  religious  oppression  of  Lithuania ; at  any  rate,  it  is  well  we 
should  be  armed  against  so  insidious  a form  of  perversion  by 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  course  of  policy  which  has 
been  long  pursued  towards  Catholics  in  that  country.  The  book 
we  have  already  quoted  carries  us  through  nearly  ten  years  of 
religious  history — on  the  one  side  of  struggle,  suffering,  and 
martyrdom,  on  the  other  of  bribery,  treachery,  and  tyranny, 
giving  a special  account  of  the  diocese  of  Vilna.  The  events  are 
not  narrated  in  a vague  or  sentimental  style.  The  little  volume  is 
full  of  simple  facts,  giving  names  and  dates  in  a manner  that 
invites  the  fullest  investigation,  yet  we  question  whether  any 
impartial  reader  could  lay  it  down  unmoved  by  indignation  at 
the  base  corruption  as  well  as  cruelty  by  which  men  are  either 
Wheedled  out  of  their  religion,  or  denounced  as  traitors  and 
deprived  of  all  legal  protection,  with  an  attempt  to  cheat  them 
of  the  martyr’s  crown.  A Government  which  shrinks  from  bringing 
upon  itself  the  odium  of  religious  persecution,  can  easily  denounce 
bigotry,  boast  of  liberty,  and,  under  cover  of  the  latter,  undermine 
all  real  toleration. 

In  1862  five  bishops  of  the  province  of  Mohilew  made  an 
official  communication  regarding  the  popular  insurrections,  repre- 
senting that  the  discontent  of  the  people  arose  from  religious 
causes,  that  it  was  provoked  by  indignation  at  the  cruel 
persecution  of  the  united  Greeks,  and  their  enforced  conversion 
to  the  orthodox  rite.  Other  abuses  were  enumerated,  such  as  the 
law  regarding  mixed  marriages,  the  attacks  made  on  the  splendour 
of  Catholic  worship,  the  alienation  of  Catholic  property,  the  sup- 
pression of  convents,  religious  orders,  and  churches,  the  reduction 
of  seminaries,  as  well  as  other  minor  obstacles  thrown  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship.  The  Archbishop, 
Venceslas  Zylinski,  through  whom  this  remonstrance  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  added  an  expression  of  willingness  to  use  his 
own  influence  and  that  of  his  clergy  in  quelling  rebellion,  in  the 
event  of  these  just  causes  of  dissatisfaction  being  removed.  We 
need  scarcely  record  that  this  appeal  was  in  vain,  nor  need  we 
add  that  the  archbishop  fared  the  worse  for  his  firm  though  gentle 
expostulation.  His  death,  which  took  place  the  following  year, 
was  the  signal  for  deterioration  and  dismemberment  among  the 
clergy,  since,  by  not  permitting  the  appointment  of  a successor  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see,  the  Government  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
placing  in  posts  of  trust  those  among  the  clergy  whom  it  had  first* 
won  to  its  own  cause  by  bribery  and  corruption.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
favourite  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrants  was  to  lower  the 
clergy  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  Every  insult  was  heaped 
upon  those  priests  who  remained  faithful — they  were  impoverished, 
imprisoned,  even  beaten.  Still  viler  arts  were  resorted  to  in  order 
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to  deprive  the  Catholic  body  of  the  support  and  strength  afforded 
them  by  their  clergy.  Systematic  attempts  were  made  to  debase 
and  corrupt  the  whole  order,  thus  holding  them  up  to  the 
contempt  and  reprobation  of  the  faithful.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  Government  could  very  speedily  compass  an 
appearance  of  this  degradation  among  the  clergy ; since  it 
assumed  the  right  of  filling  up  benefices,  it  would  not  be  long 
ere  its  own  tools  would  be  at  least  among  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  priesthood.  Here  is  the  kind  of  ecclesiastic  whom  such 
officials  and  commanders  as  Mouravieff  delighted  to  honour. 

Antoine  Niemeksza,  in  1863,  filled  the  post  of  administrator  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  John,  and  of  visitor  of  convents.  Ever  inclined 
to  curry  favour  with  the  authorities,  he  at  once  took  the  fancy  of 
Mouravieff.  The  general’s  piercing  eye  at  once  perceived  that  a man 
of  brilliant  acquirements  and  talents,  of  lax  conduct,  a drunkard, 
greedy  of  honour  and  riches,  would  become  a valuable  instrument  in 
skilful  hands.  At  once  then  Mouravieff  began  to  make  use  of  him  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans.  He  sent  him  to  the  political  prisons  to  hear 
the  prisoners’  confessions,  to  entice  admissions  from  them,  to  assist 
the  condemned,  and  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
Faubourg  de  Lukiszki.  Sometimes  he  was  charged  with  distant 
missions.  At  night  he  might  be  seen  travelling  under  the  escort  of 
police  and  gendarmes,  visiting  presbyteries,  convents,  and  simple 
priests.  He  was  dreaded  as  a bird  of  ill  omen,  for  wherever  he 
stopped  his  course  was  tracked  by  the  arrest  of  a priest,  the  closing  of 
a convent,  the  dispersion  of  religious  of  both  sexes,  or  by  the  levying 
of  taxes  and  compensations.  At  other  times  he  might  be  seen  frater- 
nizing with  political  agents,  consulting  with  them,  insisting  upon 
reports  and  denunciations,  or  passing  time  in  orgies  with  ecclesiastics 
whom  he  had  perverted,  who  had  first  been  despoiled  by  him,  basely 
deceived,  and  then  lost.  The  attack  made  upon  him  in  the  political 
prison  by  a man  named  Bankowski,  who  at  his  persuasion  had 
declared  himself  guilty  of  an  attempt  at  assassinating  Domeyko, 
marshal  of  nobility  in  the  Government  of  Vilna,  and  soon  afterwards, 
regretting  his  avowal,  which  did  not  save  him  from  the  gallows,  threw 
himself  upon  Niemeksza  with  a filed  nail,  furnished  him  with  a 
pretext  for  asking  and  obtaining  a reward  commensurate  with  his  zeal 
and  devotion.  Indeed,  General  Mouravieff,  who  rewarded  himself 
munificently  as  well  as  his  satelites,  began  to  shower  honour  and 
wealth  upon  the  Abb 6 Niemeksza,  conferring  upon  him  the  order  of 
St.  Anne  of  the  second  class,  decorated  with  the  imperial  crown, 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a prelate  without  even  consulting  the 
diocesan  authority,  granted  him  for  life  the  house  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  with  a revenue  of  two  thousand  roubles, 
and  what  flattered  his  self-love  still  more,  desired  the  soldiers  to 
present  arms  to  him  as  to  a general.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he 
allowed  him  to  appropriate  a great  part  of  the  booty  obtained  by 
pillaging  the  churches  or  convents,  or  the  property  of  those  exiled  to 
Siberia,  and  of  those  who  had  died  on  the  way  to  Siberia  (p.  13). 

From  such  a specimen  as  Niemeksza,  it  can  be  imagined 
which  of  the  clergy  were  likely  to  obtain  pre-eminence  under  the 
Russian  rule.  The  treatment  of  those  priests  who  were  faithful 
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to  their  trust  will  afford  a contrast  sufficiently  striking.  Father 
Lescceur’s  book  gives  us  a list  of  the  priests  condemned  to  death, 
while  the  diocesan  authorities  were  not  even  informed  of  it  till 
after  their  execution.  Solemn  functions  in  Catholic  churches  were 
prohibited,  as  well  as  funeral  honours  or  processions.  Freedom 
in  preaching  or  teaching  the  Catechism  was  forbidden,  as  also 
the  repairing  of  churches,  chapels,  and  cemeteries.  What  wonder 
if  the  priests  who  could  retain  office  by  compliance  with  such 
laws  were  by  no  means  those  who  would  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ? However,  the  lowering  of  the  clergy  in  public 
estimation  was  exactly  the  result  aimed  at  by  Government  The 
account  before  us  is  so  succinct  and  unimpassioned,  that  we  may 
allow  ourselves  rather  a long  quotation  showing  the  fate  of  those 
priests  whose  conscience  forbade  them  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Abbd  Niemeksza — 

The  poor  priests  were  not  spared  from  public  humiliations  nor  the 
coarsest  ridicule.  At  official  presentations,  when  the  various  states 
assembled  at  the  palace,  the  Governor  General  so  contrived  that  after 
saluting  every  one,  he  should  turn  last  of  all  to  the  small  group  of 
ecclesiastics.  General  Kaladeieff  insulted  them  at  every  opportunity. 
The  Governor  General  von  Kaufmann  sent  officers  of  state  to  all 
districts  with  a special  commission  to  visit  churches,  parishes,  and 
presbyteries.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  speaking  in  an  official  report, 
of  a priest  in  the  district  of  Taki,  thus  expresses  himself — “ It  is  true 
he  has  not  committed  any  fault,  but  he  has  a suspicious  countenance.” 
This  was  more  than  enough  to  make  General  Kaufmann  banish  the 
priest  at  once  from  his  parish.  Another  wrote  in  his  report  that 
“ the  priest  while  hearing  confessions  was  seated  in  his  confessional 
and  did  not  rise  while  the  prayer  for  the  Czar  was  being  chanted.” 
This  accusation  caused  the  priest  to  be  exiled  to  Russia.  Another, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Sambykine,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  district  of 
Poniewiez,  in  the  government  of  Kowno,  and  insulted  the  priests  in 
their  own  houses  ; still  further,  and  this  is  an  incontestable  fact,  he 
even  struck  some  and  despatched  them  with  their  servants  and  the 
wives  of  the  latter  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  district,  where  he 
ordered  them  to  await  his  arrival.  The  people  being  devoted  to  their 
religion,  when  they  saw  what  happened,  followed  the  carriages  which 
conveyed  their  priests,  the  number  of  the  faithful  increasing  as  they 
passed  along.  So  that  the  priests  of  the  district,  their  servants,  and 
the  peasantry,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  were  all  assembled  in 
one  spot.  Finally  Sambykine  arrives  ; he  brings  musicians  to  the 
public  “place”  of  Poniewiez,  orders  the  priests  to  be  placed  in  one 
line,  opposite  to  a row  of  women,  orders  the  music  to  strike  up,  and 
commands  the  priests  to  dance  with  the  women.  At  the  sight  of  this 
vile  outrage,  the  people,  seized  with  horror,  threw  themselves  upon 
Sambykine,  and  God  only  knows  the  fate  reserved  for  him,  but  for  the 
honourable  local  commander  of  military,  who  interfered  in  time  to 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  people.  He  arrested 
him  publicly,  demanded  his  sword,  and  persuaded  the  populace  to 
retire,  at  the  same  time  sending  the  priests  home.  The  scene  now 
changes,  but  the  drama  is  not  concluded.  The  military  commander 
conveys  Sambykine  from  the  market-place  to  his  own  house.  A 
lively  conversation  ensues.  Sambykine  reproaches  the  commander 
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for  his  interference  ; the  latter  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  his 
only  intention  was  to  save  him.  Sambykine  is  angry  at  being  publicly 
arrested  ; then  the  commander  represents  to  him  the  consequences  of 
his  behaviour  ; death,  or  at  least  bloodshed,  and  the  dispute  becomes 
violent.  Meantime,  the  commander’s  wife,  not  yet  recovered  from  her 
confinement,  can  hear  in  a room  adjoining  that  her  husband,  generally 
so  calm  and  gentle,  is  getting  excited  in  the  discussion,  and  fearing  for 
the  result,  she  leaves  her  chamber,  but  weakness  gets  the  better  of  her, 
she  stumbles  on  the  threshold  and  falls  beneath  the  two  antagonists. 
Sambykine  retires,  still  furious,  and  leaves  the  town.  The  commander 
gave  in  his  report  to  the  Governor  General  and  awaited  his  reply  ; he 
waited  on  until  his  wife  died  and  he  became  destitute  himself.  As  for 
Sambykine,  completely  justified,  he  continued  his  exploits  unmolested, 
seeking  fresh  laurels  (p.  43). 

It  was  worth  while  to  complete  the  story,  in  order  to  prove 
that  these  acts  of  wanton  insult  and  tyranny  were  fully  supported 
by  the  authorities,  not,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  the  mere  outbreaks 
or  excesses  of  underlings.  Perhaps  this  story  may  only  meet  with 
its  full  mead  of  indignation  from  those  who  understand  the  deep 
reverence  entertained  towards  the  priesthood  by  pious  Catholics, 
but  all  generous  natures  must  be  disgusted  at  an  unprovoked  and 
useless  insult  aimed  at  the  deepest  and  most  holy  feelings  of 
humanity.  We  have  said,  however,  that  by  outraging  these 
sentiments  the  Russian  Government  hoped  to  blunt  the  better 
instincts  of  the  people,  and  so  win  them  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  Catholic  faith ; but  we  will  once  more  let  our  author  speak 
for  himself — 

In  order  to  loosen,  or  rather  to  break  the  sacred  ties  which  bound 
the  ecclesiastics  to  their  parishes  and  to  the  faithful,  still  further  means 
• were  resorted  to.  Thus  those  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  were 
sent  one  after  the  other,  either  to  take  the  administration  of  other 
parishes,  or  to  perform  the  function  of  curates.  Those  parish  priests 
who  were  advanced  in  age  were  deprived  of  their  curates,  in  order  that 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry  might  become  almost  an  impossibility. 
As  for  the  curates,  they  were  hunted  from  place  to  place,  to  deprive 
them  of  a chance  of  accustoming  themselves  to  any  one  neighbourhood, 
to  impoverish  and  to  discourage  them.  lienee,  owing  to  these  tactics, 
all  ecclesiastics  were  displaced  ; many  among  them  had  been  con- 
strained to  resign  entirely  their  parochial  duties  ; some  remained 
without  shelter  in  the  large  towns,  others  resided  with  their  own 
families  while  waiting  till  some  appointment  was  found,  or  rather 
invented  for  them.  At  Vilna  there  was  a Carmelite  monastery,  with 
a church,  under  the  invocation  of  All  Saints,  which  served  as  a refuge 
for  a few  aged  monks  and  for  several  of  the  secular  clergy  who  had 
fallen  into  disgrace.  Into  this  monastery  were  cast  all  priests  deprived 
of  their  charge  on  account  of  their  zeal.  There  might  be  seen  the 
rector  banished  from  his  parish,  and  beside  him  the  curate  who,  not 
quite  overpowered  by  his  wandering  life,  laboured  with  fresh  zeal  when 
removed  to  a new  post.  There  also  one  might  behold  the  priest  who 
each  day  sacrificed  many  hours  to  his  penitents ; one  who  had  continued 
to  teach  the  Catechism,  who  laboured  with  zeal  in  the  service  of  our 
Lord,  and  watched  over  the  faithful  with  devotion ; one  whom  the 
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people  respected,  and  who  enjoyed  a certain  popularity.  They  were 
all  cast  into  this  gloomy  and  unhealthy  monastery,  where  each  occu- 
pied but  a small  chamber,  sometimes,  even,  only  the  corner  of  one. 
No  one  took  any  heed  as  to  their  nourishment  or  requirements. 
Inclosed  already  within  the  bolts  of  the  monastery,  they  were  still 
further  shut  up  in  their  cells  like  prisoners : they  were  not  even  allowed 
to  go  to  church.  It  was,  in  fact,  a prison  for  ecclesiastics.  Placed 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  prelate,  Niemeksza,  it  was  soon, 
thanks  to  him,  in  such  a state,  that  prisons  intended  for  thieves  and 
assassins  afforded  more  health  and  comfort.  According  as  the  number 
of  ecclesiastics  who  were  the  victims  of  persecution  was  ever  on  the 
increase,  so  also  did  the  number  of  these  terrible  prisons  increase 

(p.  46). 

We  have  given  much  space  to  the  treatment  of  the  clergy, 
because  herein  consisted  the  base  policy  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, who,  by  attacking  the  root  of  the  tree,  trusted  to  the  speedy 
withering  of  the  branches.  Still  more  did  they  hope,  by  heaping 
insults  upon  the  clergy,  to  expose  them  to  contempt,  and  thus  to 
alienate  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  people.  But  the  laity 
were  not  in  any  sense  spared  in  the  brutal  persecutions ; nor  were 
they  backward  in  their  constancy  to  the  faith.  Many  a mother 
would  traverse  by-ways  and  forests  to  avoid  the  public  road  in 
carrying  her  infant  to  be  baptized  by  some  faithful  priest.  Often 
would  she  carry  her  babe  exposed  to  cold,  snow,  and  all  the 
rigours  of  a bitter  climate,  rejoicing  that  at  such  a cost  she  might 
bring  it  home  duly  baptized ; but  often,  alas ! the  poor  mother 
would  return  from  her  j oumey  clasping  in  her  arms  a poor  frozen 
little  corpse,  her  child  already  an  angel  in  heaven.  Too  frequently, 
however,  success  did  not  crown  these  heroic  efforts.  Ere  the 
ceremony  could  be  performed,  agents  of  police  would  burst  into 
the  church,  and  spite  of  the  parents’  tears  and  despair,  would 
carry  the  infants  off  to  be  baptized  according  to  the  Russian  rite. 
Father  Lescoeur  gives  names  of  places  and  people,  as  well  as 
dates,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  assures 
us  that  horrors  worse  than  we  have  named  pervaded  the  entire 
country.  He  gives  statistical  lists  of  churches  and  religious  houses 
closed,  and  of  the  laws  made  for  the  suppression  or  gradual 
annihilation  of  Catholic  worship.  He  withholds  no  detail  which 
could  authenticate  his  statements ; and  when  we  remind  our 
readers  that  his  history  dates  from  1863,  and  carries  us  so  far  as 
the  year  1872,  we  need  hardly  say  more  about  the  spirit  of 
persecution  being  still  alive  and  strong. 


2.  Histoire  de  la  Constitution  Civile  du  Clergl  (1790 — 1801).  L’Eglise  et 
l’Assemblee  Constituante.  Par  Ludovic  Sciout.  Tome  i.  et  ii.  Paris,  1872. 

We  have  seldom  met  a work  that  throws  more  light  than  this  on 
the  causes  of  the  lamentable  fiasco  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  the  repulsion  its  principles,  memories,  and  watchwords  excite 
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in  the  breast  of  every  earnest  Catholic.  As  we  learn  from  die 
author’s  introduction,  his  purpose  in  telling  once  more  an  oft- 
repeated  tale,  is  to  set  in  relief  an  important  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century,  which  is  kept  in 
the  background  by  those  who  are  ever  dinning  in  our  ears  the 
“ glorious  principles  of  ’89,”  and  summoning  the  Church  Catholic 
to  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  social  and  political  order  based 
upon  them.  Their  reticence  on  an  enactment  which  occupied  so 
large  a share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  first  and  second  revolu- 
tionary legislatives,  which  agitated  France  even  to  its  most 
obscure  mountain  hamlets,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  works  of  the  Revolution  none  is  so  thoroughly 
dead  and  buried.  The  Revolution  has  unquestionably  triumphed, 
it  has,  we  are  content  to  own,  swept  away  many  a crying  abuse, 
cleared  off  the  debris  of  many  a decrepit  institution  out  of  joint 
with  the  times.  The  gulf  which  separates  the  France  of  to-day 
from  that  of  eighty  years  ago  is  full  as  wide  as  that  between 
Roman  Gaul  and  the  France  of  the  Carlovingians,  yet  against  all 
this  we  must  score  one  colossal  failure.  The  Civil  Constitution  of 
the  Clergy  has  not  left  even  a trace  in  the  institutions  of  the 
country  it  shook  to  its  very  centre,  and  the  panegyrists  of  the 
Great  Revolution,  the  adulators  of  the  monsters  it  heaved  up  to 
the  surface,  withhold  the  tribute  of  a single  flower  of  their 
rhetoric  from  its  forgotten  tomb.  Thus,  though  in  a very  true 
sense  the  book  before  us  be  a history  of  the  Revolution,  its 
readers  will  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  author  has  marked  out 
for  himself  a new  and  unbeaten  path.  Wherefore  then,  may  it  be 
asked,  renew  the  memories  of  a bygone  conflict  ? 

We  reply,  the  records  of  history  are  lessons  of  experience  for 
nations  and  those  that  guide  their  destinies,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  it  is  useful  for  all  parties  to  consider  the  woes  occa- 
sioned by  anti-religious  hate,  by  doctrines  as  to  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  more  or  less  explicitly  invoked  by  contemporary 
publicists  and  statesmen,  and  the  adoption  of  which  has,  but 
within  the  last  few  months,  inaugurated  an  era  of  persecution  in 
more  than  one  Continental  State. 

The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  was  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  the  war  still  raging  between  Catholicity  and  modem 
Liberalism,  the  first  practical  application  of  its  theories  on  liberty 
of  conscience.  On  this  point,  more  than  all  else,  Governments 
are  to  be  judged  by  deeds  not  words,  which,  in  accordance  with 
Talleyrand’s  well-known  dictum , serve  too  often  to  mask  the  most 
insolent  and  grinding  oppression.  The  apostles  of  tolerance,  the 
eloquent  advocates  of  religious  freedom,  of  respect  for  the 
consciences  of  their  fellows,  were  at  length  invested  with  sovereign 
power — rather,  with  a quasi-omnipotence — backed  by  an  enthusi- 
astic popularity  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  legislative 
assembly.  All  at  once,  they  set  to  work  to  fashion  a new  religion, 
to  impose  on  the  consciences  of  pastors  and  people  the  adoption 
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of  a Catholicity,  revised,  amended,  and  somewhat  curtailed  by 
themselves.  To  overcome  a resistance  they  might  have  foreseen, 
they  pass  from  the  craft  and  violence  of  the  Arian  autocrats 
against  the  orthodox,  to  enactments  worthy  of  a Diocletian,  in 
order  to  bolster  up  a religion  in  which  they,  its  inventors,  had  no 
faith.  For,  as  the  author  gives  proof,  religious  persecution  began 
in  France  in  1790,  it  is  not  an  incident  solely  of  that  organized 
cannibalism  known  as  the  “ Reign  of  Terror.”  Rather  may  it  be 
questioned  whether  such  a period  of  blood  and  shame  would 
ever  have  stained  the  annals  of  France,  were  it  not  for  the  social 
disorganization  wrought  by  the  measures  of  persecution  passed  to 
prop  up  the  bran  new  National  Church.  But  what  was  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy  ? Mignet,  in  his  now  forgotten  History 
of  the  Revolution,  gives  us  one  of  its  factors.  “ They  were  not 
philosophers  of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  or  of  the  writers  of  the 
Encyclopcedia,  but  austere  Christians,  inspired  with  the  zeal  of 
restoring  to  the  Church  the  purity  and  lustre  of  the  primitive 
ages.”  In  plain  language,,  a Jansenist  coterie — of  the  same  ilk  as 
the  bishop  who  the  other  day  gave  a sacrilegious  consecration 
to  the  Breslau  professor,  Reinkens — who  thought  by  practising 
on  the  anti-religious  passions  of  a portion  of  French  society  to 
make  the  Church  of  France  their  creature  and  slave.  To  them 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  ground  plan.  It  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  infidel  party,  and  improved  upon  by  them,  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  it  upon  the  country  by  the  help  of  men  who  were  soon  to 
be  known  as  the  Jacobins,  a French  equivalent  for  the  Orange 
faction.  Mirabeau,  the  Calvinist  Barnave,  and  Robespierre, 
clubbed  together  to  plant  a schism  in  France.  Detestable  in  its 
principles,  according  to  which  the  clergy  were  but  State  officials, 
the  Church  but  a function  of  the  civil  power,  by  the  law  of 
November  27,  1790,  imposing  the  Constitutional  oath  on  all 
members  of  the  clergy  engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry,  it  pro- 
scribed the  outward  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  As  in 
another  neighbouring  country,  in  days  not  long  gone  by,  the 
authorities  either  sanctioned  or  mildly  rebuked  every  brutal 
outrage  the  frenzied  rabble  chose  to  inflict  on  clergymen,  religious 
ladies,  and  Catholic  women,  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
official  worship.  Attachment  to  the  Constitution,  loyalty  to  the 
newly-constituted  authorities,  like  charity,  covered  a multitude  of 
sins,  even  the  public  infliction  of  shameful  stripes  on  helpless  women. 

For  a Catholic  to  refuse  the  oath  to  the  Constitution,  and 
adhesion  to  a law  organizing  schism,  was  to  renounce  his  political 
status,  the  protection  of  the  law,  to  invite  espionage,  to  incur  the 
note  of  disaffection  to  the  new  order  of  things.  We  have  heard 
the  same  changes  rung  elsewhere  on  the  words  “loyal”  and 
“ disloyal.”  As  elsewhere,  too,  the  violence  of  the  mob  against 
such  as  dared  to  have  a conscience,  was  made  a pretext  for 
curtailing  the  slender  modicum  of  freedom  of  worship  allowed  #to 
Catholics,  and  for  greater  severity  against  the  non-juring  priests. 
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The  struggle  thus  embittered  divided  more  and  more  the  party  of 
orderly  freedom,  and  left  France  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  were 
so  soon  to  inaugurate  a reign  of  blood.  The  unhappy  King,  by 
refusing  his  Constitutional  sanction  to  decrees  wherein  the  perse- 
cution of  the  non-juring  clergy  stopped  short  only  of  bloodshed, 
precipitated  the  crisis,  and  lost  his  throne  and  his  life.  He  was 
soon  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  the  faction,  who,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  its  anti-religious  fanaticism,  had  stirred  up  the  rabble 
and  set  the  example  of  mob  despotism  and  proscription.  The 
new-fangled  Church,  identical  in  principle  with  that  established  in 
our  own  favoured  land,  minus  its  plain-spoken  renunciation  of 
the  Pope  and  all  his  works,  had  about  that  time  served  its 
purpose,  left  the  divided  and  distracted  country  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Jacobin  faction,  and  was  by  them  abolished.  Many  of  its 
bishops  and  clergy  made  open  renunciation  of  Christianity,  its 
altars  served  as  a pedestal  to  the  goddess  of  reason,  its  temples 
were  ransacked  and  defiled  in  a way  we  may  take  some  notion 
of  by  the  abominations  the  red-shirted  ruffians,  who  fought 
and  fled  at  Mentana,  committed  in  the  house  of  prayer  when 
surprize  had  helped  them  to  a passing  success.  We  may  add  in 
conclusion,  that  the  author  preserves  all  along  the  calm  tone  of 
judicial  impartiality,  and  that  his  assertions  are  all  justified  by  the 
official  documents  which  he  quotes  or  refers  to. 


3 .Jesuits  in  Conflict;  or  Historic  Facts  illustrative  of  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  the  English  Mission  and  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.  First  series.  London : 
Bums  and  Oates. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  still  more  that  of  the 
struggles  of  our  Catholic  forefathers  against  a movement  which, 
having  shattered  the  unity  of  faith  and  prayer,  would  have  isolated 
them  from  fellowship  with  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  nay, 
even  from  the  glorious  past  of  their  own  country,  remains  yet  to 
be  told.  Like  the  Absolute  of  Fichte,  it  is  in  fieri,  not  yet  in  esse. 
Needless  to  state  the  reasons  for  this  deficiency,  as  many  of 
them  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  and,  further,  they  exerted  their 
influence  under  conditions  that  are  fast  drifting  into  the  past 
As  a religious  movement,  the  Reformation  has  ceased  to  energize, 
the  passions  it  roused  are  now  being  calmed  down,  or  rather,  are 
engaged  in  a far  more  momentous  struggle.  The  opening  of  the 
public  archives  to  general  inspection  enables  the  historian  to 
ground  his  judgments  of  men  and  of  events  on  evidence  at  first- 
hand, without  being  obliged  to  view  them  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  partizan  testimonies.  The  author  of  the  volume  under 
review  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  now 
offered  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  heroic  deeds,  the  sacrifices 
and  sufferings  of  the  first  Fathers  and  founders  of  the  English 
mission  and  province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  following  out 
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of  his  plan  will  supply  a want  that  has  long  been  felt,  that  of  a 
trustworthy,  readable  history  of  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  the 
English  province.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  to  be  content  with 
the  History  of  Father  Henry  More,  which,  despite  many  un- 
questionable merits,  had  its  drawbacks ; it  is  in  Latin,  and  with 
the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  modem  education,  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  one  may  ask,  Who  reads  Latin  ? It  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  and  we  need  not  say  that  the  author  had 
no  access  to  the  Public  Records  and  to  many  other  sources  of 
valuable  information  now  open  to  the  annalist  and  historian.  We 
may  further  observe,  that  the  series  of  which  this  work  is  the  first 
instalment  comes  most  opportunely  at  a time  when  Catholic  piety 
is  claiming  the  honours  of  our  altars  for  those  who  in  dark  and 
evil  days  loved  not  their  lives  even  unto  the  death,  and  who  bore 
witness  to  Christ  and  to  His  Church  in  reproach  and  affliction, 
by  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  in  bonds  and  in 
prisons.  Whatever  trials  may  be  our  present  lot,  or  await  us  at 
no  distant  future,  the  example  of  their  generous  constancy  will 
help  to  nerve  us  for  the  conflict  The  present  volume  contains 
a brief  but  complete  biographical  sketch  of  Thomas  Pounde  of 
Belmont,  a convert  from  Puritanism,  who  spent  no  less  than 
thirty  years  in  divers  prisons  for  the  Faith ; of  George  Gilbert  of 
Suffolk,  the  founder  of  an  association  of  young  gentlemen,  who 
equipped  and  provided  for  the  missionaries,  accompanied  them 
and  screened  them  from  the  argus-eyes  of  the  underlings  of  the 
law ; of  Father  Thomas  Darbyshire,  once  a dignitary  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,  who  died  in  exile  for  the  Faith. 
Publications  of  this  kind  are  multiplying  among  us,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  some  rapidity. 


4.  Marie  and  Paul.  A Fragment.  By  i ‘ Our  Little  Woman.” 
London  : Burns  and  Oates,  1873. 

A gifted  author,  but  a child  herself  suffering  in  health,  has 
here  presented  us  with  a series  of  three  tableaux,  childlike 
pictures  of  the  sacred  joys  and  sorrows  of  home.  The  series 
opens  with  Paul’s  first  communion ; the  lowly  village  church,  the 
simple  country  folks,  the  manor-house  or  chateau,  with  its  family 
circle,  are  limned  with  the  cunning  of  a practised  hand.  The 
next  scene  introduces  an  episode  in  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war ; 
we  assist  at  family  partings,  we  go  with  Paul  over  the  field  of 
battle,  where  he  finds  the  corpse  of  his  brave  father,  an  officer  who 
has  received  his  death-wound  while  charging  at  the  head  of 
his  men;  the  smiling  village  is  changed  into  a hospital,  sounds 
of  woe,  bereavement,  and  desolation  arise  on  all  sides.  In  the 
last  picture  we  have  the  final  leave-taking  of  Paul,  who  has  now 
reached  his  manhood.  He  is  going  forth  as  a soldier  of  the 
Cross  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  wilds  of  America.  The  book 
is  pervaded  throughout  with  a tone  of  earnest  piety.  To  all  who 
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read  it  it  will  suggest  thoughts  for  which  they  will  be  the  better, 
while  its  graceful  and  affecting,  because  simple,  pictures  of  home 
and  family  life  will  excite  emotions  of  which  none  need  be 
ashamed.  We  trust  that  we  may  meet  our  author  on  a future 
occasion. 


5.  Hu  Old  Catholics  and  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

Some  of  the  Anglican  papers  have  published  a set  of  Latin 
verses,  addressed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  to  the  “ Old  Catholics,”  who 
invited  him  to  attend  their  late  “ Congress”  at  Constance. 
The  verses  certainly  show  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  more  at  home 
with  Latin  elegiacs  than  with  Catholic  theology.  We  give  them 
in  a note.1  The  same  papers,  however,  have  omitted  to  insert 

1 Egregio  Praesidi  C.  A.  Comelio  ad  Concilium  Veterum  Catholicorum  Con- 
stants habendum  benevole  invitanti  S.  P.  D.  Christophoras  Wordsworth, 
Episcopus  Lincolniensis. 

Accipio  laetus  fratemi  pignus  amoris, 

Et  gratae  mentis  mutua  dona  fero. 

Atque  utinam  nobis  vos  compellare  liceret, 

Et  nos  consiliis  consociare  tuis  ! 

Sed  nos  ire  vetant  stringentes  undique  curae, 

Et  gravat  officii  Pontificalis  onus. 

Spiritus  at  liber  ponti  cito  transvolat  undas, 

Et  miscet  precibus  fervida  vota  tuis. 

Inclyta  qu4  tollit  veteres  Constantia  turres, 

Jam  video  doctum  se  glomerare  chorum  : 

Agnosco  pnesens  in  te,  Constantia,  Nnmen  ; 

Concilium  Nemesis  convocat  ipsa  Tuum. 

Tu  famosa  nimis  Synodo,  Constantia,  saeva, 

Nunc  es  Concilio  nobilitanda  pio. 

Martyrum  ubi  quondam  maduit  tua  sanguine  tellus, 

Nunc  seges  albescit  messis  Apostolicae  ; 

Ecce  ! novo  cineres  Hussi  * fulgore  coruscant 
Fitque  Evangel  ii  fax  pyra  Martyrii ; 

Pragensist  video  venerandam  surgere  form  am, 

Inque  tuo  coetu  vivida  verba  loqui. 

Oh  ! utinam  t&lis  fidei  nos  excitet  ardor, 

Accendatque  sui  fiaminis  igne  Deus  ! 

Turn  quisnam  tremeret  ? quis  non  audere  paratus. 

Pro  Cruce  cuncta  foret,  pro  Cruce  cuncta  pati  ? 

N os  omnes  utinam  pascamur  Corpore  Christi, 

Nos  omnes  recreet  Sanguinis  Ille  Calix ! £ 

Una  Fides,  Unus  Christus,  nos  Spiritus  Unus, 

Unus  et  unanimes  jungat  amore  Pater  ! 

Sic,  ubi  transierint  mortalia  siccula,  Cceli 
Nos  una  accipiat  non  peritura  Domus  ! 

Haec  tibi  concordi  reddit  Lincolnia  mente, 

Concilioque  precans  omnia  fausta  Tuo.” 

Lincolnia},  Nonis  Septembribus  A.s.  mdccclxxiii. 

* Joannes  Hus,  igne  crematus  a Concilio  Constantiensi,  ob  Calicem  Laicis 
vindicatum  ; et  Martyrio  coronatus  scptimo  die  mensis  Julii,  1415. 

t Hieronymus  Pragensis  pariter  a Concilio  Constantiensi  condemnatus, 
similiter  Martyrio  coronatus,  30  die  mensis  Maii,  1416. 

t Calix  Eucharisticus  Laicis  interdictus  a Concilio  Constantiensi  (sess.  13). 
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the  equally  interesting  statement  of  what  Dr.  Wordsworth  might 
have  said  if  he  had  gone  to  Constance.  The  kindness  of  a 
correspondent  enables  us  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Qualia  Veteribus,  qui  dicuntur,  Catholicis,  si  apud  Constantiam  consiliantibus 
interfuisset,  “ Episcopus  ” suasisset  Lincolniensis. 

O veri  tandem  cultus  lucisaue  ministri, 

Queis2  vetus  est  nomen,  * relligioque  nova, 

Accipite  haec,  fratres,  et  cordibus  abdite  vestris, 

Quamquam  quae  poterunt  fallere  verba  loquor. 

Jam  satis  ille  diu  dotes  Deus  alter4  in  aris 
Voci  divinas  vindicat  ipse  suae. 

Caetera  dissocient  etenim  nos  omnia  ; in  uno 
Hoc  sumus  unanimes — constat  utrinque  nihil. 

Nec  timor  est  nobis  ne  decipiamur  in  illo  ; 

Nos  errore  etenim  posse  fatemur  agi. 

Sancta6  Tridentini  quid  si  vos  dogmata  vultis 
Concilii,  nobis  rejicicnda,  sequi? 

Ludibrio  vobis  si8  uxorius  esse  sacerdos, 

Haereticum  et  nomen  schismaticumque  solet  ? 

Illi7  olim  si  vos  flammas  mortemque  parastis, 

Qui  docuit,  nostri  quae  docuere  patres  ? 

Haec  nihil  intersun t : eadem  mens  urget  utrosque  : 

Par  coeat,  sese  consocietque  pari. 

Conjurati  ergo  solium  rescindere  Summi 
Pontificis,  veteres  atque  iterare  vias, 

Vobis  ut  discant  alii  parere,  rebelles 
Ipsi  jam  intretis  seditionis  iter. 

Sit  populis  pro  lege  suus,  pro  numine,8  Caesar  ; 

“Unus”9  sic  “Christus,”  sic  erit  ‘‘Una  Fides.” 

Quae  quo  sit  citius,  quo  sit  securius  Una, 

Ritibus  innumeris  vos  adhibete  novum. 

Scripturas10  sibi  quisque  legat,  quo  semper  eadem 
Doctrina  detur,  detur  ubique  frui. 

Quanta  etenim  hinc  nostris  concordia  regnat  in  oris  ! 

Unius  O quantus  relligionis  amor  ! 

Schismata  nam  quamvis  vigeant  ibi  plurima,11  Caesar 
Nos  esse  unanimes  cogit,  amorque*2  lucri. 

* Scil.  Veteres  Catholici. 

3 Scil.  Neo-Protestantica. 

4 Scil.  Papa,  quern  “Hominem  peccati”  esse,  “sedentem  in  templo  Dei, 
tanquam  sit  Deus,”  a Divo  Paulo,  2 Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  praedictum,  sibi  fingit 
“ Episcopus.” 

* Decreta  Concilii  Tridentini  agnoscere  se  professi  sunt  Veteres  Catholici, 
respuit  “Episcopus,”  id  quod  nihil  obstat  quominus  socium  cum  illis  se 
conjungat. 

6 Apostatam  Hyacinthum  in  Synodo  Coloniensi  ob  matrimonium  sacrilegum 
concionari  nolebant  Veteres  Catholici,  iidem  tamen  maritatum  “Episcopum” 
libentissime  sinebant. 

7 Joannes  Hus,  ab  “ Episcopo”  in  versiculis  ad  Veteres  Catholicos  scriptis 
tanquam  Martyr  collaudatus,  ab  ipsis  tamen  Veteribus  Catholicis  saltern 
implicite  damnatus. 

8 Anglicty  the  State.  Summa  illud  Veteribus  Catholicis  est  laudi,  quod 
etiam  quae  Dei  sunt  reddere  noverunt  Csesari. 

9 Cf.  versiculum  “ Episcopi,”  29. 

10  Privati  de  S.  Scriptura  Judicii  exercitium  suadet  “Episcopus,”  quo 
melius  Regula  Fidei  ilia  “quod  semper,  quod  ubique”  servetur. 

11  Anglice , Establishment. 

12  Angiicc,  Endowment. 
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Deficiunt  nummi  ? Romanum 18  expedite  vulgus, 
Congestasque  diu  diripiatis  opes. 

Templa14  ademnt,  titulique,  alieni  et  nominis  umbra, 
Et18  populus  vestra  sub  ditione  potens. 

Infirmos  curare,  et  opem  dare  vultis  egenis  ? 

Quo  magis  haec  vobis  ad  facienda  vacet, 

Conjugium16  instaurate,  et  adite  negotia  mille. 

Uxor  quae  secum  progeniesque  ferunt. 

Haec  nos  edocuit  jampridem17  Henri cus,  et  ardens 
Tu  desideriis,18  Elisabetha,  piis. 

Sic  vera  tandem' gens  libertate  fruetur, 

Divino  humanum  substituetque  jugum. 

Rursus  et  in  terras19  Satumia  regna  redibunt, 

Unaque  primaevd  cum  pietate  Fides. 

J.  T.  W. 


6.  Theologia  Seminariorum  Totius  Orb  is,  seu  Sancti  Thoma  Aquinatis  Summa 

Minor , Tractatibus  et  Notis  ad  Concilium  Tridentinum  et  Vaticanum  Exacta . 

Auctore  F.  Lebrethon,  S.P.D.,  etc.  etc.  Londini : Burns  et  Oates.  1873. 

“ As  babes  in  Christ,  I have  fed  you  with  milk  and  not  with 
meat”  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2),  is  the  epigraph  adopted  by  the  Angelic 
Doctor  for  that  stupendous  monument  of  mediaeval  science,  the 
Summa , or  summary  of  the  whole  of  theology,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  of  his  wish  to  be  literally  understood,  he 
forthwith  states  that  his  main  purpose  is  to  “ treat  of  what  apper- 
tains to  the  Christian  religion  in  a manner  suitable  to  the 
instruction  of  beginners.”  Thus  far  St  Thomas,  in  his  brief  and 
pithy  prologue  to  a work  embracing,  together  with  theology 
properly  so  called,  the  whole  range  of  mental  and  ethical  science. 
“ There  were  giants  in  those  days.”  Mental  culture  must  have 
attained  a high  pitch,  when  a man,  who  had  spent  his  best  years 
in  the  schools  as  scholar  and  master,  could  compile  a hand-book 
such  as  this  for  the  “ novices,”  as  he  calls  them — the  tyros  of  the 
divinity  lectureroom.  In  these  days  of  light  we  are,  perforce, 
content  to  let  down  St  Thomas  to  the  level  of  ordinary  educated 
minds,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  Abb6  Lebrethon  has  devoted  his 

13  Id  quod,  summa  cum  nostratum  laude,  ipsorum  autem  emolumento, 
quum  in  Anglia  olim  Henricus  VIII.,  turn  in  Italia  Gubemium  fecit  Sub- 
Alpinum. 

14  Ut  Hierarchise  olim  Anglican se,  quae  Catholicorum  templa,  titulos, 
ipsius  denique  nominis  umbram  est  furala. 

18  Attingitur  hie  Vulgaris  ilia  sententia,  populos  nempe  acatholicos  prospera 
stepius  fortund  uti,  quippe  quam  verae  religionis  discipulis  ipse  disertis  verbis 
nunquam  non  pollicitus  sit  Christus. 

18  Clerum  maritatum  suadet  “Episcopus”  utpote  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae, 
ideoque  Apostolorum,  immo  et  Christi  Ipsius  exemplo  magis  conformem. 

17  Rex  Angliae,  ejus  nominis  Octavus,  Ecclesiae  AnglicaUae  Fundator, 
pudicitia  et  abstinentia  celeberrimus. 

18  Angliae  Regina,  quae  non  modo  consanguineam  Mariam,  Scotiae  Reginam, 
sed  Catholicos  alios  plusquam  centum  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam  curavit 
trucidandos. 

19  Praemonere  inscius  ipse  videtur  “Episcopus”  posse  fieri  ut  una  cum 
discordi  hac  concordia  vetus  etiam  redeat  Paganismus. 
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laborious  leisure.  That  he  has  done  his  work  well,  the  flattering 
commendations  of  his  diocesan,  and  the  Apostolic  Brief  addressed 
to  him  under  date  of  April  30,  1864,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt. 
We  extract  from  the  latter  a few  pregnant  sentences — 

The  subversion  of  all  solid  principles  has  engendered  that  confusion 
and  anarchy  in  philosophical  studies  which  is  the  fruitful  source  of  the 
monstrous  aberrations  whereby  society,  no  less  than  religion,  is 
endangered.  It  is,  then,  most  desirable  to  restore  the  place  of  honour 
to  that  sound  philosophy  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  adapted  to 
Catholic  teaching,  which  illumined  with  the  light  of  revelation,  and 
enriched  with  the  treasures  of  wisdom  from  on  high,  trained  for  so 
many  ages  the  minds  of  Christian  generations  and  shed  such  lustre  on 
Catholic  schools. 


7.  The  Life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena.  Oratorian  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Second  series.  London  : Washboume. 

Despite  certain  defects  of  style  and  idiom,  the  first  Oratorian 
series  of  the  Lives  of  the  Modern  Saints  has  wrought  incalculable 
good.  It  is,  then,  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we  see  the 
work  started  by  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  London  Oratory, 
resumed  by  the  men  his  lessons  and  virtues  trained.  The  new 
series  opens  with  the  Life  of  the  famous  Franciscan  preacher  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
seems  to  have  fallen.  Like  this  great  saint,  his  special  mission 
was  to  bring  about  the  reformation  of  manners  so  imperatively 
called  for  at  the  close  of  the  unhappy  schism  of  the  West  He 
was  also  chosen  by  God  to  recall  his  brethren  in  the  Order  of 
St  Francis  to  a stricter  observance  of  their  rule  and  institute ; 
the  Observantine  branch  of  the  Franciscan  family  owes  its  initia- 
tion to  our  saint  He  travelled  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  native  land  in  pursuance  of  his  mission,  ever  showing  himself 
mighty  in  word  and  work.  His  devotion  to  the  most  holy  Name 
of  Jesus,  and  his  labours  to  propagate  it,  are  duly  dwelt  upon  in 
this  work,  which  is  a translation  of  the  Life  of  S.  Bernardino  da 
Siena,  by  Father  Amadeo  Maria,  Minor  Observantine  of  Venice, 
edited  by  Father  Costantino  Maria  of  the  Ara  Cceli  Convent 
We  confine  ourselves  to  one  brief  extract 

He  once  made  the  following  answer  to  a person  who,  admiring  the 
great  repute  in  which  his  sermons  were  held  by  every  one,  and  the 
abundant  harvest  he  gathered  with  them,  besought  him  to  teach  him 
the  particular  rules  he  observed  in  pronouncing  his  discourses,  hoping 
that  such  a lesson  might  enable  him  to  render  his  own  preaching 
useful.  “ In  all  my  sermons,”  said  Bernardine,  “ I have  ever  observed 
one  single  rule.”  The  other  astonished,  and  at  the  same  time  glad  to 
think  that  it  would  be  easier  to  observe  one  rule  than  many,  again 
urged  the  saint  to  acquaint  him  with  this  rule.  Bernardine,  without 
hesitation,  told  him  that  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  exercise  the 
apostolic  ministry,  he  had  never  said  a word  save  to  God’s  honour 
and  glory,  and  that  this  rule,  which  he  had  always  followed  with  the 
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greatest  possible  care,  had  alone  given  him  whatever  eloquence, 
fluency,  or  power  he  possessed ; from  it  alone  he  had  received  the 
grace  of  converting  to  God  so  many  souls  who  were  wandering  in 
their  sins  out  of  the  road  of  eternal  salvation.  What  a change  of 
conduct  would  appear  in  Christendom  if  all  heralds  of  the  Divine 
Word  faithfully  followed  this  rule  ! (p.  207). 


8.  A Spiritual  Compendium , in  which  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  perfection 
are  explained.  By  Father  Gaspar  de  la  Figuera,  S.J.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  Mrs.  R.  Bennett.  London  : Bums  and  Oates,  1873. 

Three  distinct  treatises  are  contained  in  this  work,  that  named 
in  the  title  as  given  above,  which  serves  as  a preface  or  intro- 
duction to  the  Meditations  on  the  Purgative,  Illuminative,  and 
Unitive  Ways,  which  constitute  the  second  part  The  third 
treatise  consists  of  a series  of  dialogues  between  Christ  and  the 
Faithful  Soul  on  the  several  degrees  of  prayer.  The  name  of  the 
author,  and  the  numerous  editions  the  work  has  gone  through 
since  its  first  appearance  in  1635,  and  the  translations  that  have 
been  made  of  it  into  many  European  languages,  will  dispense  us 
from  bearing  witness  to  its  excellence.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  the  English  is  idiomatic  and  simple. 


9.  Nazareth.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  London  : Bums  and  Oates,  1873. 

This  little  work  opens  with  a succinct  account  of  the  rise  and 
purposes  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Ladies  of  Nazareth,  of  their 
call  to  labour  amid  the  hallowed  scenes  their  name  recalls. 
Its  main  object  is  to  excite  the  charity  of  English  speaking 
Catholics  on  behalf  of  their  establishments  in  several  localities 
of  Palestine  and  Syria,  where  they  have  been  summoned  to  take 
part  in  the  efforts  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  regeneration  of 
women.  Their  labours  seem  to  have  been  blessed,  despite  the 
material  advantages  at  the  disposal  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
several  Protestant  societies,  who  there,  as  elsewhere,  devote 
themselves,  not  to  the  conversion  of  the  infidel,  but  to  putting 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  Catholic  Propaganda  by  a proselytism 
that  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  the  needy  and  ignorant 


10.  Meditations  on  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin.  By  Most  Hon.  Brother  Philip- 

Mary,  Superior-General  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

Baltimore,  1873. 

A manual  of  meditations  composed  by  the  Superior-General 
for  his  brethren,  but  which  will  prove  serviceable  to  all  who  would 
grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  her  who  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Author  of  our  salvation.  The  book  bears,  here  and 
there,  evident  marks  of  its  being  translated  from  the  French,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  a good  translation  is  no  easy  task. 
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II.  Le  Livre  de  Job.  Traduction  sur  l’Hebreu  et  Commentaire,  precede  d’lin 
Essai  sur  le  Rhythme  chez  les  Juifs,  et  suivi  du  Cantique  de  D^bora  et  du 
Psaume  cx  (109).  Par  M.  1’AbW  le  Hir,  Professeur  d’fecriture  Sainte, 
d’H^breu,  et  de  Langues  Orientales,  au  S^minaire  de  Saint  Sulpice. 

> Avec  Introduction,  par  M.  l’Abbe  Grandvaux,  Professeur  au  Seminaire  de 
St.  Sulpice.  Paris,  1873. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Eludes 
Religieuses , edited  by  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
will  not  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  deep  and  accurate  erudition 
the  late  Abb£  Le  Hir  brought  to  bear  on  the  numerous  topics  of 
Biblical  criticism,  and  to  deplore  his  late  demise  as  a loss  to 
science.  The  work  now  before  us  is  the  second  instalment  of 
a posthumous  edition  of  his  contributions  and  lectures  on  his 
studies  of  predilection.  The  editor,  in  a voluminous  Introduction, 
which  would  gain  by  being  somewhat  condensed,  gives  a series 
of  able  dissertations  on  Poetry  in  general,  on  that  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  lyrics,  on  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
Song  of  Debora,  and  Psalm  cx.  (cix.  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
Vulgate  versions).  The  dissertation  on  Sacred  Poetry  closes 
with  a remarkably  interesting  quotation  from  Herder’s  History  of 
Hebrew  Poetry , developing  the  analogy  between  the  parallelism 
of  sense,  and  even  of  sound,  which  characterizes  the  inspired 
songs  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  epic  and  elegiac  measures  of 
classical  poetry.  The  vexed  question  of  Hebrew  rhythm  is  next 
•exhaustively  treated.  Those  acquainted  with  Bishop  Lowth’s 
work,  De  Poesi  Hebrceorum , need  not  be  put  in  mind  that,  over 
and  above  the  Biblical  scholars,  who  assert  or  deny  the  systematic 
versification  of  the  sacred  canticles,  there  is  a middle  party  who 
infer  from  the  state  in  which  the  monuments  of  Hebrew  literature 
have  come  down  to  us  the  utter  impossibility  of  applying  thereto 
the  rules  of  prosody.  Abb^  Le  Hir  takes  his  stand  on  the 
affirmative ; waiving  the  consideration  of  the  prophetical  books, 
which  in  one  place  he  excludes  from  the  category  of  strictly 
poetical  works,  he  selects  as  his  groundwork  the  alphabetical 
psalms  and  the  Lamentations,  where  the  initial  of  each  verse 
or  distich  excludes  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  first  and  last 
words,  and  arrives  at  a conclusion  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
plausible,  and  commends  itself  by  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
clearing  up  the  obscurities  in  which  the  blunders  of  copyists  have 
involved  so  many  passages  of  the  sacred  text  In  his  view,  the 
measure  of  the  Hebrew  verse  is  to  be  looked  for,  as  in  French, 
in  the  number,  not  in  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  is  the  case 
in  Classical  Poetry.  Not  that  the  Semitic  dialects  are  unamenable 
to  the  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  versification,  for  while  the  Syriac 
hymns  are  measured  by  number,  Arabian  poetry  conforms  to  the 
rules  of  Classical  metre,  which  may  be  a result  of  the  high  culture 
attained  by  that  race  at  a certain  period  of  its  history,  and  hence, 
should  not  be  looked  for  in  the  chants  of  a primitive  and  pastoral 
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race.  To  determine  the  number*  of  syllables  in  each  verse  or 
distich,  our  author,  while  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  Masoretic  system — on  which,  by  the  way,  he  sets  a 
high  value — avails  himself  of  the  precedents  afforded  by  Syriac 
poetry  and  by  the  varieties  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  word 
in  the  several  cognate  dialects,  mostly  the  result  of  what  might 
be  called  provincial  differences,  and  establishes  a three-fold  rule 
for  the  contraction  or  elongation  of  words.  Though  simple,  his 
system  is  ingenious,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  by  being  applied 
to  numerous  passages  selected  here  and  there  from  the  several 
songs  or  canticles  of  the  Divine  Scriptures. 

Without  going  further  than  our  author,  whose  tone  is  nowhere 
categorical,  we  may  commend  this  portion  of  his  work  to  the 
Bible  student  and  critic.  We  now  pass  to  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  Book  of  Job.  Having  vindicated  its  canonicity  from  the 
attacks  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  condemned  on  that  count 
with  many  others,  by  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  of  the 
Anabaptists,  he  sketches  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  he  divides 
into  the  prologue,  or  introduction  (chs.  i.  ii.);  the  body  of  the 
work,  containing  a series  of  Job’s  discourses,  of  those  of  his 
friends,  and  the  Divine  award  on  their  controversy  (chs.  iii. — xlL), 
with  a brief  epilogue  describing  the  prosperity  which  crowned  his 
patience  (ch.  xlii.).  In  vindicating  the  historical  character  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  author  has  to  encounter  the  whole  host  of 
modern  German  critics ; we  need  but  observe  that  he  has  greatly 
simplified  his  task  by  taking  no  notice  of  assertions  unbacked  by 
at  least  plausible  reasons.  The  questions  as  to  the  author  and 
epoch  of  this  book  are  next  learnedly  handled;  while  doing 
justice  to  the  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  the  several  hypo- 
theses formed  on  this  matter,  the  Abb6  leans  to  the  view  that  the 
book  was  written  by  an  author  contemporaneous  with  Moses 
himself. 

The  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  next  given  in  excellent 
French,  yet  without  any  sacrifice  of  literal  closeness  to  the  text. 
The  footnotes,  which  ever  accompany  it,  are  a very  storehouse  of 
erudition  and  Oriental  scholarship,  giving  even  to  the  tyro  in. 
Hebrew  a relish  of  the  sublime  beauties  of  the  original  The 
dogmatic  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  work  tends,  is  that  in 
this  world  good  and  evil  fortune  are  not  the  inevitable  lot  of 
vice  or  of  virtue,  but  are  distributed  according  to  the  designs 
of  Providence,  unsearchable  to  human  ken  in  the  mere  order 
of  outward  nature,  and  still  more  so  in  the  moral  government  of 
mankind,  in  the  shaping  of  the  events  which  go  to  make  up  the 
history  of  the  individual  or  the  race.  Complete  justice  dwells 
but  in  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  we  look  for  according  to 
the  promise. 

We  have  hardly  left  room  for  even  a passing  notice  of  the 
translation  of  the  Song  of  Debora  and  Barac,  of  which  a critical 
analysis  is  given  by  the  editor  in  the  Introduction.  As  regards 
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the  translation  of  Psalm  cix.  3,  “ From  the  womb,  of  old,  Thee, 
O Son,  hath  He  begotten,”  which  is  given  as  the  Syriac  version 
of  this  most  difficult  hemistich,  we  may  observe  that  the  Syriac 
text  gives  iledth-och — “ I have  begotten  Thee,”  />.,  the  first,  not 
the  third  person,  in  accordance  with  the  Vulgate. 


12.  Vitis  Mystica , or  the  True  Vine.  A Treatise  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
(ascribed  to  St.  Bernard).  Translated,  with  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Brownlow  M.A.,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Plymouth.  * London : R. 
Washboume. 

This  treatise  is  ascribed  to  St  Bernard  in  the  Roman  Breviary, 
at  the  head  of  the  lessons  for  the  office  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
of  that  of  the  Five  Wounds.  Mabillon’s  opinion,  apart  from  the 
intrinsic  evidence  of  its  having  proceeded  from  another  pen  the 
work  itself  affords,  is  a sufficient  reason  for  attributing  it  to 
another,  though  possibly  contemporaneous,  author.  “It  is  not 
the  work  of  St.  Bernard,”  says  he,  “ but  that  of  some  other  pious 
author  deficient  neither  in  learning  nor  taste,”  an  appreciation  in 
which  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  coincide.  As  the  translator 
observes,  this  is  in  no  wise  a treatise  of  mystical  theology,  useful 
only  to  contemplatives ; it  is  a manual  of  practical  piety,  applying 
the  lessons  taught  by  Christ  crucified  to  the  trials  and  duties  of 
everyday  life,  whether  in  the  world  or  the  cloister.  Having  read 
the  book  through,  we  can  vouch  for  the  translator’s  statement  that 
few  will  take  this  book  up  without  wishing  to  read  it  again,  and  we 
most  earnestly  recommend  it  for  its  unction  and  deep  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which,  to  the  clean  of  heart,  reflect  the  invisible 
splendours  of  the  Wisdom  that,  in  the  midst  of  ages,  came  to 
restore  and  redeem  what  had  been  marred  and  enslaved  by  sin. 


13.  Spencer  et  la  Renaissance  du  Catholicisme  en  Angleterre  (1828 — 

1872).  Par  M.  l’Abbe  de  Madaime.  Paris,  1873. 

This  is  an  interesting  book,  as  showing  the  view  taken  of  the 
religious  movement  in  England  by  one  who  views  it  from  a 
somewhat  more  distant  standpoint  than  ours.  It  were,  however, 
desirable  that  the  author  or  his  publisher  had  been  more  careful 
of  accuracy  in  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  English  persons, 
places,  and  institutions.  But  we  suppose  the  Milennium  will 
come  ere  French  writers  attain  correctness  on  this  point.  The 
subject  with  which  the  book  deals  has  exercised  the  ablest  pens 
amongst  us,  and  one  of  Father  Ignatius’  brethren  has  paid  his 
sainted  memory  the  tribute  of  filial  piety  by  unfolding  the  story' 
of  a life  so  full  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 
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14.  Julian's  Arguments  against  the  Christians.  Reprinted  and  edited  by 
William  Nevins.  London  : Williams  and  Norgate,  1873. 

The  immutability  of  the  Church,  its  identity  in  history,  is 
a favourite  theme  with  polemists  and  politicians  of  a certain 
class.  We  too  assert  it,  and  boast  of  it,  and  are  at  one  so  for 
with  the  sophist  and  the  persecutor,  who  cannot  open  their 
mouths  against  us  without  unwittingly  affording  a confirmation  of 
our  boast.  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  impression 
made  upon  us  in  examining  the  book  under  review.  We  are  free 
to  confess  that  we  knew  more  of  Julian's  doings  than  of  his 
written  remains,  yet  all  along  we  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling 
that  we  had  met  with  his  strictures  upon  the  divine  economy 
before,  and  his  diatribes  had  a familiar  ring  in  our  ears.  Setting 
aside  his  theurgic  infatuation,  the  would-be  restorer  of  the  all  but 
defunct  Graeco-Roman  Paganism  travels  in  the  self-same  groove 
as  so  many  of  our  leaders  of  modem  thought,  prophets  of  the 
religion  of  the  future,  who  do  the  thinking  and  much  of  the 
writing  for  our  instructors  in  the  periodical  press.  Strange  to  say, 
yet  most  true,  the  apostate  Emperor  has  been  beforehand  with 
the  oppressors  of  Catholic  conscience,  the  robbers  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  disinherited  classes,  the  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
liberty  of  Christian  races  to  educate  their  children  as  they  deem 
best.  Write  and  talk  as  they  may,  they  are  but  the  servile 
copyists  of  the  crowned  sophist  who  sought  to  re-open  the  era  of 
persecution — he  has  robbed  them  of  the  merit,  even  of  originality. 
Yet  must  we  be  just,  Julian  was  no  atheist.  He  acknowledged, 
and  Sought  after  a fashion,  to  enter  into  communion  with  the 
unseen  powers;  he  never  preconized  in  the  name  of  science  a 
brutal  materialism.  We  will  append  a few  quotations  by  way  of 
specimen — 

As  to  the  serpent  discoursing  with  Eve,  what  language  did  it 
speak  ? What  difference  between  tales  like  this  and  the  fables  of 
the  Greeks  ? 

But  does  Isaias  say  that  God  will  be  bom  of  a virgin  ? You, 
however,  cease  not  to  call  Mary  the  God-producer  (6 1 or 6x0 g).  . . . 
How  could  she  produce  a God,  being  human  as  we  are  ? 

Neither  Paul  nor  Matthew  nor  Luke  nor  Mark  dared  to  say — 
u Jesus  is  God  ; ” but  good  John,  . . . hearing,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  tombs  of  Peter  and  Paul  were — privately  indeed — yet  that 
they  were  worshipped,  was  the  first  that  dared  to  assert  it 

If,  as  Jesus  says  (St  Matt,  xxiii.  27),  sepulchres  are  full  of  unclean- 
ness, how  is  that  you  invoke  God  upon  them  ? 

But  you,  unfortunate  men,  neglecting  to  adore  the  heaven-descended 
shield  sent  by  the  great  Jupiter,  . . . you  adore  the  wood  of  a cross, 
marking  your  forehead  with  the  image  of  it  and  engraving  it  on  the 
vestibules  on  your  dwellings.  ~ 
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